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INTRODUCTION 


When the first edition of Ratzefs Volkerkunde was published in 1885-88 it at 
once took its position as a guide-book to the study of Man and Civilization. To 
those beginning anthropological work it offered the indispensable outline sketches 
of the races of mankind, especially of the savage and barbaric peoples who display 
culture in its earlier stages, thus aiding the great modern nations to understand 
themselves, to weigh in a just balance their own merits and defects, and even in 
some measure to forecast from their own development the possibilities of the 
future. So good a judge as Professor Virchow wrote of the work on its first 
appearance, that since the time of Prichard and Waitz no such extensive attempt 
had been made to represent our knowledge of the lower races of mankind, 
immensely augmented as this has been by the researches of travellers, the 
exhibition of savages in Europe, and the information opened to the public by the 
great museums. The present English translation is from the second German 
edition of 1894-95, revised, and' condensed from three to two volumes. Special 
mention must be made of the illustrations, 1160 in number, which in excellence 
surpass those which had hitherto come within the range of any work on Man 
intended for general circulation. These, be it observed, are no mere book- 
decorations, but a most important part of the apparatus for realising civilization 
in its successive stages. They offer, in a way which no v-erbal description can 
attain to, an introduction and guide to the use of the museum collections on 
which the Science of Man comes more and more to depend in working out the 
theory of human development Works which combine this material presentation 
of culture with the best descriptions by observant travellers, promote most fee 
great object of displaying mankind as related together in Nature through its very 
variation. The Rev. J. G. Wood’s Natural History of Man and Dr. Robert 
Brown’s Races of Mankind in this way done much to promote anthropology. 
The bodily differences between races can only, it is true, be represented by 
descriptions and well-chosen portraits, minute physical dassification belonging fe 
a region only accessible to anatomists. The classification of peoples by their 
languages can only be illustrated by examples chosen from the grammar and 
dictionary, so as to make plain the con9lu$ions of comparative philology wifeout 
the elaborate detail of a linguistic treatise. But a fuller though less technical 
treatment of the culture-side of human life li^ more readily open. The maferial^ 
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arts of war, subsistence, pleasure, the stages of knowledge, morals, religion, ma>' 
be so brought to view that a compendium of them, as found among the ruder 
peoples, may serve not only as a lesson-book for the learner, but as a refcrcncc- 

book for the learned. 

In our time there has come to the front a special study of human life through such 
object-lessons as are furnished by the specimens m museums. These things used to 
be little moie than curiosities belonging to the life of barbarous tribes, itself begin- 
ning to be recognised as curious and never suspected of being instructive. Nowa- 
days, it is better understood that they are material for the student looking befote 
and after.” In the collections which enshrine them for perpetual knowledge, they 
fulfil in two different ways their illustration of the course of culture. In the wa}^ 
which is, and probably always must be, the more usual, all the objects which go 
to furnish the life of a people are grouped together, each group finding its proper 
level. Thus in the Ethnographic Galleries of the British Museum, the general 
condition or altogether ” (to use the useful old-fashioned term) of Australians, 
Polynesians, Negroes, Tartars, presents more or less definite groups of objects in 
which art and habit have fixed themselves at a consistent level. Where the 
rooting-stick appears among the Bushmen as a savage implement, we find in 
Africa an iron hoe (vol. i. pp. 88, 89). The South Sea Islander can sketch a rough 
map, and ingeniously ties together a little framework of sticks (see vol. i. p. 165) 
to serve as sailing directions on his voyages across the ocean ; this bears 
no discreditable comparison to the compass and measured chart of civilized 
navigation. The group-pictures, which show not only the bodies but the 
conditions of a rude race, illustrate this stratification of culture in a suggestive if 
rough educational way. Here in the frontispiece of the first volume the Bushman 
leans against a rock, which also conveniently supports his knobkerry ; in his hand 
IS the pipe of antelope-horn for smoking hemp ; one child is splitting a bone for 
marrow with a stone implement (which, however, does not belong to modern 
times), while another child carries a bull-roarer, as the Berlin street-boys did lately 
till the police stopped the whirling of this mystic toy ; the wife carries ostrich- 
eggs in a net, and round her neck are teeth strung as charms, while her glass 
beads, made probably at Murano, show the beginnings of contact with the civilized 
world ; the small bow with its quiver of poisoned arrows, and the water-skin which 
makes life possible in the thirsty desert, fills up the foreground of the picture. 
Among such rude tribes the simplicity of life is such that from a group like this, 
or the picture of a farm among the Igorotes of the Philippine Islands (Plate at 
P- 393 )> which shows these rude negritos engaged in their various occupations, 
something like a real representation of their life as a whole is possible. More 
advanced states of civilization become too complex for this to be any longer possible. 
Among barbaric and much more among civilized peoples, a mere trophy of 
ordinary weapons and utensils [e.g. Plate at p. 232) is enough to fill the picture, 
and life has to be divided into many departments to give even an idea of what 
useful and artistic objects belong to each. In ethnographic collections, where the 
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prodiictioiib of a tribe or nation are gioupcd lucailv ur iiatiuiiall}' to-ctbcr, the 
student of culture has before him the lecord of ‘-iniilar human nature and 
circumstance working so uniformly as to present in each class of objects evident 
formative principles, developed in various degrees. He nnds, or hopes by further 
research to find, in every such class courses of gradual invention resembling 
growth. Thus among the implements of different regions, the w ithe-bouiid stone 
hatchet of the Australian takes an early place in the scries among whose Liter 
members are the bronze hatchet of Egypt and the steel axe of modern Europe. 
So among means of literary record, the picture-writing of the American Indian 
presents a lower form than the mingled pictures and phonetic symbols of ancient 
Egypt, which again lead on to alphabetic writing. At Oxford, the Pitt-Rivers 
Collection in the University jMuseum is devoted to the material evidence of the 
laws of development of art, custom, and belief, to investigate which by means of 
specimens brought together from all accessible regions and ages, and arranged in 
series according to their form and purpose, has been one of the lifelong labours of 
the founder. The working of such a method may in some degree be shown from 
the illustrations of the present work. The Damara bow, though no longer carried 
as a weapon, retains the ‘purpose of a musical instrument which is gripped by the 
teeth and the tense bowstring struck with a stick ; other tribes improve this 
primitive stringed instrument by fastening to the wood a hollow gourd or similar 
resonator to increase the sound, and from some such stage, by making the bow and 
resonator in one piece and stretching a series of strings across the bow, there arises 
the African harp, a typical form representing the primitive harp and lute forms of 
the world (illustrations of this will be given in the next volume). Not indeed that 
such progressive improvement is the sole rule, for degeneration is active also, 
as when low culture leads to inferior adaptation of a known type. It has been 
thought that the rude wooden crossbow of the Fans of the Gaboon (see vol. i. 
p. 86) represents an early rude stage in the development of the weapon, but it is 
on the contrary a feeble copy of the arbalest carried by the Portuguese of the 
sixteenth centur}% and thus interesting as an example of degeneration. 

In a work whose value depends so largely on its illustrative pictures, decorative 
art must be conspicuous. It is well that it should be so, opening out, as it does, 
an important problem which we are obliged in great measure to deal with empiri- 
cally from imperfect knowledge of its principles. Even practically, the civilized world 
has no exclusive possession of the secret of decoratwe art. There abound in our 
shops costly things made and sold for little other purpose than to be pretty, 
which are nevertheless unsatisfactory to the educated eye. On the other hand, 
savages or barbarians, though looked down upon as of low intelligence, produce 
objects which all must admit to show artistic taste. The reader will find proof 
sufficient of this in the pictures of carvings and mats from Papua and Polynesia 
(pp. 241, 244, 247, 249, 262). Now what is it that makes some lines beautiful, 
and one more beautiful than another ? It will be said in answer that beauty of out- 
line depends on boldness, firmness, and evident intention In drawing, which no doubt 
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iTtl}’ triir, !)iit aic stiff andaigly, some flowiii 

niik'l! i*" ad!idr»ibk% and flowing patterns nia} 


g and elegant, and again 
flow clumsily. We may 


.ittenipiing the problem of the line of beauty, for with fuller 
Icil^e the meHltn'ik may succeed where he faded. The more types of tasteful 
’j !-iiinent itie!i iii \'aricd styles can be stored in our minds the nearer will be the 
to its uiuler^tanding. It is encouraging to consider what progress has 
free, ina-lt* of late toward solving not so much indeed the direct problem of 
.locuniti\e beauty, a- the intermediate problem of the origin and meaning of 
..r .a amt. The\e^earches of General Fitt^Rivers on the gradual transformation 


of 'rrakau dgiu'C'^ into orntimental designs, and the derivation of cod, wave, and 
•-tro natter! of cultured art from realistic representations of cords and plaitings, 
av impulse to this interesting study which has continued to be w^orked out 
m the inusciini bearing his name, with added series such as Mr. Everard im 
Tfiiinds pegals or baskets made by the natives of British Guiana, w^here the 
pluited: lecture- of birds and monkeys dwindle into graceful patterns, unmeaning 
unless their dc!i\ation is known The Ei^olution oj Decorative Art by Mr. Henry 
Halfotir, the curator of the Fitt-Rivers Museum, should be known to all students 
taking up this attract’d e line of research. Dr. Ratzel, whose feeling for orna- 
mental design is \ery definite, has reproduced many instructive objects, among 
w hich mention shall only be made here of the Sandwdeh Island calabash slung in 
a carr}ing-net, placed close by two other calabashes without nets, but appropriately 
decorated with patterns which, according to the island habit, are conventionalised 
pictures of the absent network d'oL i. p. 243). Such evidence goes far to abolish 
the oki-fa.shioned idea that the patterns which have been the pleasure of ages 
w ere devised by ingenious artists out of their inner consciousness. Looking at 
them as originally derived from real objects, w^e see none the less how^ they 
develop into variety, so that, notwithstanding unity of principle, each tribe or 
district tends to form patterns of its owm, wLich again being characteristic, 
aie patriotically encouraged as local badges. Thus every Melanesian and Poly- 
nesian know s which island a mat or carving comes from, just as in Switzerland 
outlying villages are still knowm by their special embroidery. When one of 
these populations, savage or civilized, is destroyed or reformed into uniformity 
with the general fashion of the country, a local school vanishes, and even the 
examples of its productions disappear. So natural is this that it is a pleasant 
surprise when they come back sometimes from a hiding-place. It brought back 
to me such a memory when, in this book (voL i. p. 256), I opened on the cut of 
the “covered vessel in shape of a bird, from the Pelew^ Islands.^’ About 1880 
I had chanced to go to the county parish of Holcombe Rogus in Devonshire to 
pay an afternoon visit to the vicar, Mr, Wills. A remark of mine as to a stone 
Implement on the mantelpiece led to the unexpected remark that there were 
things upstairs from the Pelew^ Islands. When I protested that nothing from 
thence had come to England since the time when Captain Wilson brought over 
Prince Lee whose sad story is told in the once familiar poem, it w^as 
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answered that the late Mis. Wills was of Captain Wil-on'-s famih-, and h.ui in- 
herited his curiosities. Before that, two generations of children had p'ayed ha\.-,c 
with them, but in the attic there were still the great bird-bowl and the inlaid 
wooden sword, and the rupak or bone bracelet, that priz.ed ornament of chiefs, 
with other familiar object.s figured in Kcate’s book. I represented that the\- oughi 
to be in the national collection, and not long after, Sir. Wills, on his dcath-besi, 
ordered that they should be sent to me. They dul}- took their deser\ed places 
in the ethnographic department of the British Museum, where no doubt they will 
long outlast the amiable but hopelessly degenerate islanders, the picture of whose 
social decay has been drawn with such minute faithfulnes.s by Kubaiy. 

In understanding the likeness which pervades the culture of ail mankind, the 
great difficulty is to disentangle the small part of art and custom which an\- 
people may have invented or adapted for themselves, from the large part which 
has been acquired by adopting from foreigners whatever was seen to suit their ow n 
circumstances. Original invention and modification of culture must take place 
somewhere, but to localise it in geography and chronology is so perple.xing that 
anthropologists are fain to fall back, especially as to the more simple and primitive 
developments, on the view that they arose each in some one centre, or pos.sibly 
more than one, thence propagating themselves over the world. Who shall -ay, 
for instance, where and by whom were begun the use of the club and spear which 
are found everyw’hcre, and of the bow, which is found almost everywhere ? The 
problem becomes more manageable as it passes to special varieties of the.se 
simple weapons, and to appliances which are more comple.K and elaborate. For 
though as yet no definite rule has been ascertained for distinguishing similar in- 
ventions which may have arisen separately, from the travelling of one invention 
from place to place, yet at any rate experience and history lead us to judge that 
the more complex, elaborate, and unfamiliar an art or institution is, the more 
right we have to consider that it was only devised once, and travelled from this 
its first home to wherever else it is found. History often helps us to follow 
these lines of movement w'hich have spread civilization over the world, while 
on the other hand the tracing of the arts through the regions of the world is 
among the most important aids to early histoiyv Thus in the case of the 
Bushmen already mentioned, mere inspection suggests that the glass beads which 
reach them through the traders are to be traced through an art history leading 
back through Phoenicia to Egypt, while the dakka-pipe is a record not of native 
African invention, but of the migration of the deleterious habit of hemp-smoking 
westward and southward probably from Central Asia. It is well for the student 
to cultivate the habit, of which this book will give many opportunities, of 
endeavouring to separate, in the inventory of life among any people, the pro- 
ducts of native invention from the borrowed appliances of the foreigner, l^u.s 
in the war-dance of the Sioux, the guns and iron-headed tomahawks 
from the white trader figure beside the more genuine drum and stone-h^^cied 
club ; and the swords and daggers of the African countries show at a glance 
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the influence of Asia which has spread with and beyond the range of the 

]\Ioslem reliction. 

For the study of earlier stages of social life, and even of morals and religion, 
witli their manifold bearing on the practical problems of modern life, there is 
no more useful preparation than familiarity with the modes in which material 
art and representation are developed and propagated. The same underlying 
hiirna!! instinct, the same constancy of human faculty through low and high 
stages, the same pliability of life to the needs of outfward circumstances, which 
precedes the cultured state where circumstances have to yield to the needs of 
man, the same adaptation of artificial means suggested by nature, the same 
copying by the whole tribe of the devices which individuals have started, and 
then their wider diffusion by one tribe copying from another — these actions go on 
tliroiigliout the human race, and the principles we learn from mere things may 
guide us in the istudy of men. The habit of constant recourse to actual objects is 
of inestimable use to us in the more abstract investigation of ideas. Its scope is 
limited ; yet as we have to depend briefly on verbal description for our knowledge 
of the habits of distant and outlandish peoples, their social condition, their rules 
of right and wrong, their modes of government, and their ideas of religion, the 
sight of the materia! things among which such institutions are worked out gives 
a reality and sharpness of appreciation which add much to the meaning of words. 
The rude hut of Tierra del Fuego, inhabited by the natives occupied among their 
scanty appliances, brings the race before us in a framing to which we adjust, 
almost as travellers among them may do, our ideas of the life, morals, and 
religion of the isolated savage family. So the models or pictures of the huge 
village-houses of Malays or the higher American Indians enable the spectator to 
understand the social condition of the communities of grouped families, patriarchal 
or matriarchal, to which brotherhood and vengeance, communal agriculture and 
tribal war, naturally belong. Thus in every direction the material furniture of 
life, taken in its largest sense, gives clues to the understanding of institutions as 
tools do of the arts they belong to. The paraphernalia of birth, marriage, and 
death among the American Indians, the backboard of the papoose, the whip of 
the initiation ceremony, the beads and paint of the bride, the weapons and orna- 
ments sacrificed for the use of the dead man’s soul, tell in outline the story of their 
rude life. The great totem-system, which binds together in bonds of amity the tribes 
of the barbaric world, takes material shape in the pictured and sculptured animals 
which decorate the mats and the roof-posts of British Columbia with commemoration 
of the myths of divine ancestors. In half the countries of the world the concep- 
tion of the soul and of deity is best to be learnt from the rude human figures or 
idols in which these spirits take their embodiment (see pp. 301 sqq^. To learn what 
the worshippers say and do to the idols, and what the indwelling spirits of the idols 
are considered to do to the worshippers, is to obtain a more positive knowledge 
of the native theology than is to be had from attempts to extract scholastic defini- 
tions from the vague though not unmeaning language of the savage priest. 
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It is especially because the present work comes under the class of popular 
illustrated books that it is desirable to point out that this docs not detract from 
its educational value, but on the contrary makes it good for providing a solid 
foundation in anthropological study. To discuss the theoretical part, attacking 
or defending Professor RatzeFs views on the diffusion of the human species over 
the globe, the classification of mankind by race and language, and the geography 
of civilization, would be to go outside the purpose of this introduction. Still less 
is it the duty of the introducer to seek out errors. He has simply to recommend 
a foreign book, pointing out to what classes of readers, and for what purposes, it 
is likely to be useful. It should, however, be clearly understood that great as the 
progress of anthropology has been during the last half-century, yet, as in other 
subjects modern as to their scientific form and rank, the collection of the evidence 
has not yet approached completion, nor has the theory consolidated into dogmatic 
form. In the next century, to judge from its advance in the present, it will have 
largely attained to the realm of positive law, and its full use will then be acknow- 
ledged not only as interpreting the past history of mankind, but as even laying 
down the first stages of curves of movement which will describe and affect the 
courses of future opinions and institutions. This will be a gain to the systema- 
tising of human life and the arrangement of conduct on reasonable and scientific 
principles. It is true that such results may be accompanied by some dwindling 
of the adventurous interest which belongs to the early periods of a science, and 
possibly the anthropologists of the next century, rich in theoretical and practical 
knowledge shaped into law and rule, may look back to our days of laborious 
acquisition of evidence and enjoyment of new results with something of the regret 
felt by the denizen of a colonial town in looking back to the time when settled 
occupation was only beginning to encroach on the hunters’ life in the wild land. 


EDWARD B. TYLOR. 



TRANSLATOR’S NOTE 


Mr. James Payn has recently compared the translator’s functions to those of the 
typewriter, and in many respects the comparison holds good. Both are expected, 
like little boys in the nursery code of etiquette, to be “ seen and not heard ” , that 
is to say, each is expected to reproduce, in his own medium, what is laid before 
him in another, and say nothing about it. However, the present translator, with 
some diffidence, craves leave for a moment to depart from this rule. One fault 
leads to another, and having on a few occasions in the body of the work ventured, 
as the merest outsider, to append an illustration drawn from his own reading or 
experience, in confirmation or otherwise of Professor Ratzel’s views and statements, 
he is almost compelled to make himself heard ” once more, if only to deprecate 
reproof for what, now that he looks back on it, seems to have been an impudent 
intrusion into other people’s domain. It appears to be held in many quarters at 
the present day that a man cannot know anything about a subject unless he 
knows nothing about any other , and the ‘‘ expert ” is perhaps justly intolerant 
of Margites. 

On one other point a word of apologia must be said. A fashion has sprung 
up among the learned of spelling barbarous names according to a system of their 
own, made it would seem in Germany, but so far as can be judged from the 
present work, intended chiefly for English use. In this matter a distinction has 
to be made. In names “transliterated” from a language with old-established 
written symbols differing from our symbols, it may be necessary on philological 
grounds to adopt a conventional system of equating letter with letter, even at the 
risk of suggesting to the English reader a sound quite unlike that of the original 
word, or of breaking through an old tradition. It may be all right, for instance, 
to spell the name of a well-known cricketer so as at once to make the ordinary 
newspaper -reader pronounce his first syllable as if it rhymed to “man,” and 
disguise the fact that he is namesake to the Lion of the Punjab. But in the 
case of names which till Europeans heard them never had occasion to be spelt, 
surely in a popular work it is best, whenever possible without great violation of 
custom, to give the form which most nearly conveys the sound from an English eye 
to an English ear. It would be pleasant indeed to write Otaheite and Owhyhee, 
stamped as they are with the seal of literature , but here we have surrendered to 
France and it is hopeless to revive the old forms. In some cases, however, we 
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are still at Ubertv to c.Misider our oun countrymen. Why, for instance, write 
Tun.nHcs, which nine Englishmen out of ten will rhyme to “ funguses " , when by 
folkmiii'.- our fathers and writing Tungooses we at least give some approximation 
lu the rioht sound’ Again, why write Shilluks for the people whom Gordon 
reasonably called Shillooks’ Othei nations would not hesitate. German 

w rites Schilluk ; a Frenchman doubtless Chilouques . an Italian, Scilucchi , a 
Spaniard, if he ever needs to mention them, Xiluques Why are Englishmen 
alone not to keep within their own - sphere of influence” in this matter’ Forms 
like tapit and hitu may be all very well in scientific periodicals, but taboo and 
raHoo are the English words, and should be used in English books. 

In conclusion, the translator has to express his best thanks to two experts, who 
ha% e % cry kindly revised the proofs ilr. Henry Balfour perfoi med this most neces- 
sary office for the first two or three parts, and when he was incapacitated by illness 
for’ continuing the work, ilr. H. Ling Roth was good enough to come to the 
rescue. Thanks to his careful superintendence, it may be hoped that few errors 
remain in the text. He is mt responsible for the spelling of names, nor for 
mistakes in the descriptions of the cuts — about some of which Professor Ratzel 
appears to have been misinformed. These will mostly be found corrected in the 
index. 
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A mummy wrapped m clothing, from Ancon. (After Reiss and Stubel) 

Idols from Hermit Island, (Ethnolc^ical Museum, Berlin) ...... 

Supposed idoL lepre&enting souls, from Ubudjwa. (After Cameron) ..... 

Grave of a Zulu chief. (After G, Fritsch) 
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FiJi-headed idnK fiom Ea 4 ci Island (Chust} Cullection) 

^Magicians of the Loango Coast. (Fiom a pliotugiaph by Di Falktiistein) 

Dice and aiiiulets of a Famangwato magician (Ethnogiaphical Museum at iMiiiiicbj 
Masks fiom New Ireland — one-eighlh of real si/e (Boilin IMuseum of Ethnology) 

Cemetery and xicied tiee in Mbinda (Aftei Stanley) 

Foat-roffin fiom Tnnorlaut (Fiom a model in the P'thnogiaphical jMuseum, Diesden) 

Ornament on coco-nut shellj bom Isaliel in the Solomon Islands (After Codimgton) . 

Piece of bamboo with caniiigs, from the New Ilebiides. (Aftei Codiiiigton) . 

Plaited hat of the Xoutka Indians, showing eye-oinament. (Stockholm Ethnogiaphical Museum) 
Carved clubs fiom Limda. (Buchnei collection m the jMunich Ethnogiaphical Museum) 

Tobacco pipe caned out of slate, fiom Oucen Chailolte Islands, British Colombia. (Bcilm Museum of 
Ethnology) 

New Zealand tobacco-] )i])e. (Chiibt) Collection) 

Ornamenta .1 goblet fiom West Afuca. (Biitish Museum) 

Chains made of walius-teeth, from Aleulia (City Museum, Fiankfoit O. M.) . 

Kaffir fire-sticks, foi pioduciiig tiie by fiiclion — one-fouith leal size (Museum of the Beilm hiission) 
Wooden shield with pictuie-wiiting, peihaps a chief’s bi east-plate, fiom Easier Island. (Christy Col- 
lection) . ..... 

Human figiiie and nieiittsa. in walrin-uoi}, tnjm (^) Tahiti (Vienna Ethnogiaphical Museum) 

Shell and bone tish-Iiooks fiom Oceania The largei one on the light fiom the noith-west coast of 
Ameiica. (Vienna Ethnogiajihical Museum) 

\\ eapons set with sharks’ teeth, from the Gilbeit Islands. (Munich Ethnogiaphical Museum) 

Monbuttu tobacco-pipe carved in wmod and oinamented with copper wire — one-tenth ical size. (Chiisty 
Collection) . 

Carved and painted hgiue fiom Dahomey, (Berlin Ethnogiaphical IMuseum) 

Zanza, a musical instrument used over a gieat pait of Central and South Afuca 
Fan waruor with ciossbow (After Du Chaillu) 

Stick used by Bushmen m digging loots, and stone weights iui the same. (Beilm hluseiim of Ethnology) 
Loango negress at field-work, (Fiom a photograph by Dr. Falkenstem) 

Iron hoe from Koidofan. The blade is also used as cuiiency — one-eighth leal size. (Chiisty Collection) 
Axe of turtle-bone A. label pasted on this, in WTiting of the tune of Captain Cook, describes it as from 
the Friendly Islands. (Biitish Museum) 

Woman of the Azandeh, or Nyam-Nyams. (From a photogiaph by Richard Buchta) 

Princess of Unyoro, diessed in baik-clotli From a photograph by Richaid Buchta) 

Village chief of the Loango, with wife and dignitary. (From a photograph by Dr Falkenstem) 

Cap made of a palm-spathe, from Brazil (Munich Ethnographical Museum) 

Bawenda childien belonging to a mission school. (From a photogiaph in the possession of Di. W^nge- 
mann, Berlin) ... 

Fur and bird-skm clolhing of the Amu. (Collection of Baron von Siebold, Vienna) 

Woman of New South Wales (Fiom a photograph m the possession of Lieutenant von Bulow, Berlin) 
Leg ornaments of dogs’ teeth, and shell armlet, from Hawaii. (Vienna Ethnographical Museum) 

Sandal from Unyoro (After Baker) 

I, 2, Stone^ hp-plugs ; 3, 6, necklaces; 4, armlet, worn by the Jut tribes; 5, armlet ; 7, head-diess of 
the Shulis, (Vienna Ethnographical Museum) .... 

Irenga arm-ring, with sheath—one-foiirth leal size (Vienna Ethnographical Museum) . 

I Paddle-shaped clubs, probably fiom Fiji ; and carved adzes, as cairied by chiefs, from the Hervey 
Islands (Munich Ethnographical Museum). 2 Dagger for attaching to the upper arm, from 
Lagos (Chiisty Collection, London) 

Modes of hairdressing, Lovale. (Aftei Camei on) . ! * * , 

Weet African body-tattooing. (From a diawung by Pechuel-Loesche) 

West African mode of filing the teeth (Fiom a drawing by the same) 

I. Toitoise-shcll combs from Pelcw^-one-half leal size (Kubary Collection, Berlin). 2. Azandeh or 
Nyam-Nyam shield one- tenth real size (Vienna Ethnographical Museum) 

Caves of the Bushmen. (After Fiitsch) ... 

Tree-dwellings in South India. (Aftei Jagor) - ! . ' * 

Fishing village on the Mekong. (From a jihotograph) 

The so-called “ Dwarf’s House ” at Chichen-Itza. (After Charnay) 

House in Central Sumatra. (After Veth) 

Village on a tongue ofland, Lake Tanganyika. (After Cameron) 

A Zulu family. (From a photograph in the possession of Dr. Wangeraann) 

Interior of a house in Korido, New Guinea. (After Raffray) 

Ashantee drinking cups of human skulls. (British Museum) ! ' ' * ’ 
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Human bone in tlic furk n Inaiich , a caniubal nicmenti* bum Fiji. (Leip/i;^ Museum nf KtLn i!ci;\ ^ 
Zulu diief in full \\ar-(he»^. (Fumi a pliotut^naph m the pO',,c*ssi'”>ii of l)i \Yaugeii\irn^ 

The llasuto cbmf Secocv^eni with lus eouit (Fiom a phutoyjraph m the possession of Dr. \V'jn;cm.iiin' 
A Dakota chief (Fioin a phutui^iapli) . . . . , 

Aiticlcs belonging to D}ak head-huntem — i. Shield uinamentetl with human haii ; 2 , S word and knife; 
3. Skull With engia\ed oinameiit and iiicial plate; 4. IkisLct to hold a skull r and 2 proLabl} 
fioni Ivutei ; 3 and 4 fiom W. Buiueo (Munich Mubeum) 

Kingsmdl Islandei m full aimoiu. (Ileilm Museum of Ethnulog}) 

Lango ehief and magician. (Fiom a photogiaph by Richai<l lluchta) 

Insignia, oinamental weapons, and diums fiom the Southern Congo tenitory 

Pohnesian clubs and insignia of rank . . Jdni 

Aiaucanian man and woman (Inom a phtitogiaph) 

Bakaiii giil from the Kulishu n\ei (Aflei Di R, von tkn Stemen) 

Ylaon gill. (From photogiaph m the possessmii of i)r. Mav Buchnei) 

Ylen of ronape in the Carolines (Fiom a photogiaph m the Godettiny Alhiim) 

Boy of New Ii eland. (Fiom a photogiaph) 

Ylan of New South \Miles. (Fiom a photogiaph) 

Dyak wuuiian of Borneo. (Fiom a photogiaph in the Daniann Alhum) 

Biead-fuut tiiie {Af foca?/>iei ; (i?) iniloicscence, (/') bait 

Taro (Ca/t?L/nvw7 t7i — one-half nrdiiral size 

Sepulchral monument in Bonape, Caiohne Islands. (Fiom a photogiaph m the Godeffroy Album) 
Outiigged boat, New Britain (Fiom a model in the Godelbo) Cnllectiun, Ldpzig'i 
Boat of the ^Eoitlock Island--, with oatuggei and sail of lUsh-matting, (After a model in the Godciuoy 
CoheUxtm) .... 

Boat of Niue, Savage Islands. (Aftei a model m the Godeffiiiy CollcctioiA 
Boat of the Htimit Bland--. (Fiom the same) . . 

YVoodeii balei, NeW' Zealand— one-si\Lh real size. (British IMuseum) 

Wooden baler, New Zealand — one- fifth leal size. (Biitish Yluseiim) 

Wooden baler, Newv Guinea — one-fifth leal si7c. (British Museum) 

Stick chart fiom the Mai shall Islands. (Godeffioy Collection) ... 

Boat of the Luzon Tagals. (Fiom a model in Di. Ilans MeweFs Collection, Leipzigi . 

Sumatran (BTom a model m the Munich Ethnographical Museum) . . . . 

Carved boat bom New' Zealand ; actual length S ft 2 in. (Berlin Yluseiim of Ethnology) 

I. God of dances, in the form of a double paildle, Easter Island; 2 Toothed club from Tutuila ; 3. 
Ancient club bom Tonga; 4, 5. Shoit clubs from Easter Island. (Berlin ^Museum of Eth- 
nology) ... . ^ ... 

Thakombau, the last king of Fiji. (From a photograph in the possession of Heir Max Buchner) 

Rattan cuirass, thi owing-sticks of daik wood, and baik belt, fiom Kaiser Wilhelm’s Laud (Berlin 
Museum) . . . .... 

Axes from the D’Entrecasteaux Blands — one eighth real size (Christy Collection) 

Caived wooden plaipies, used as stamps, from the Fiji Blands. (Godeffroy Ctdleciion) 

Jade battle-axes and jade* hatchet, insignia of chiefs, from New Caledonia, (Christy Collection) 

Samoan woman. (From a photograph in the Godeffroy Album) . ... 

Women of the Gilbert Blands and Marshall Blands. (Godeffroy Album) 

A Tongan. (Godeffroy Album) . . . • 

A man of Rotuma. (Godeffroy Album) 

A man of Peiew, and a man of Yap in the Caiulmes. (Gudetfroy Album) 

Dressed skull, from the Marshall Islands. (Godeffroy Collection) 

Bamboo flutes from Tahiti and Hawaii, (British Museum) . . . . 

Dancing stilts, fiom the Marquesas (Munich Ethnographical IVIuseum) .... 

I. Paddles used at dances, from Easter Island — one-thnteenth real size (Berlin Mu&eum of Ethnology) 

2. Wooden dancmg-stilts, from the IMarqiiesas — one-tenth real size (Christy Collection) . 
Tattooed Ylaoris. (From a photograph in the possession of Herr IMax Buchner) 

Tattooing instruments from the Friendly Islands— one- thnd real size. (British Museum) 

A man of Ponape in the Caiolmes. (From a photograph m the Godeflroy Album) 

Breastplate of shell with sling of human hair— one-fourth real size. (Christy Collection) 

I. W’oman of Ponape. 2. Woman of the Paumotu Islands. (From photograph in the Goileffroy Alhum), 

3. Women of the Society Islands. (From photograph in the Damann Album) . 

Samoan lady with hair dressed high. (From the Godeffroy Album) . . . , 

Man of the Riik Islands. (From the Godeffroy Album) . . . . 

Combs from Tonga— one-fourth real size. (British Museum) 

Bone comb from New Zealand^ om^-third real size, (British Museum) . . . . . 
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1 ’I I Lm’ . (From the < jo.ldtm) Allumi) . 

Iif |,5 . .V, , ij .n i 1*’ ’ - F 3 lluK** v‘i\ M/e. dJuti^h Miueiim) 

|< I 1 1 , w’ ' * ii'r> ' I. A .'Ms.'in ILnu'’/~-nnc-bi\th real M/e 2 Adze with caived lielve, pi obably 
ji . It’ lu. i.*.*! 1 < t r.i.ahidu idaniL. 3, 4. I latchets fiom the Mai quesab and Society Islands 
,, . .. i/i, J .1/,.. 5 i (• ...bar h<‘ad from Eastei Island— one-tliird real size 6. Weapon 

j i r, 1 .1 li* llns ui-'Mae>iu*ith loal si/e (i, 3. 4, 6, Christy Collection, 2, 5, Biitish 
'*! ' un? . . . .... 

,1^ a V 'iF ’^4 t>nv--eij;hlh real size. (ChiFty Collection) 

I, j 1 le . « ow, ib 1 > Iv fom tne Niciel} Idands — one-eighth leal size (Chiisty Collection ) 

2 Fn a < 'I .11 ne..' o.g, li- 'in New /eihiid — h\o-s«„\enthb real size (Biitish Museum). 3 Speai 

'.I Lirb- tc^’b fr u.i ilk i'l Ibeit Idaiids— one-hfteenth leal size (IMunich Ethnogiaphical 

Ml- . a , ; -.a . t* le I'ud alst) U'* tlaggei, of lay-spme, fiom Pelew — one-thiid leal 

. B, nil Mil'* u U 

I \\ , 1 u 1 toM I tl/w IMni'k- -one-titth ital dze (Biitish Museum) 2. Bow and aiiow 

{!» iF.Mi 11 } I'h/Fo — ei e tliad leal M/e Chiisty Collection) 3. Saw’ of lay-spine, said to 

1 1 bi 1 i eboi — r< al '».^e Cli'tidi Museum) 4 Bone anow-head — real size (Chiisty 

C , 

I! /Anain iF iai'uet — one fouith ical si/e. 'Beihn Z^lusciim) 

'‘ /.iF w \v> 'L- / 'I 1 'huFFlenli T.uiga, daggei and balei fiom Hawaii, and gourd bottle from 
b.' A iW ’ Ilia \ lenaa ... 

i V b'.'OvI Cl- >'i •'‘lell ar 1 bean'., wuh linipet-didls. (4 and 5) Ear-pendants, with dolphin’s teeth 
tt>ai'-l7 Lar-luittons i»f whJe\ tuoth (S) Necilace of tortoise-shell. (9) Neck ornament 
jlo* beeMi/e. (H* Wot den fillet for the head. (12) Ear-button made of a ray’s veitebra 
<13, 14s AimleS ot b’atk wood and whale's tooth. (15) Neck oinament (16) Necklace of 
an<l whakk tnuth. { 1-7, Mar«|iiesas ; S and 15, Friendly Islands ; 9, Hervey Islands ; 
10, II, Blands; !2, Easter Island; 13, 14, Hawaii; 16, Nukuoi.) 

N.w Gifiner girl. 1 Frem a photograph in the possession of Herr W. Joost, Beilin) 

bLin o! bew L eland. (From the Godeffn 4* Album) 

riniiiUI). I ioik ( hzkuiro} Album*' . ... 

I i|Iu3 gentleman, (from Gutkfiroy Album) . . 

W<aran of the Anrhorites Islands. (From the Cudelfroy Album) 

W ‘umn <4 the Andu riks lalantls. (From the Godeffroy Album) . . 

Mihieal instnimeRt irom New I rdaiul— one-third real size. (Godeffroy Collection, Leipzig) . 

1. alula i.‘r !.etL!-lmie from NotV Guinea— one-half real size 2 Drum from Pigville m New Guinea 
-cne-eighth real dze ^Christ) Collectmn) 3. Drums from Ambrym in the New Hebrides 
Titer (F'dnngtoc 

Carvet! cnco-nut from New Guinea—one-half real size, f Christ) Collection) 

New’ II ehridea 11 f ornament (enlarged, ... 

Bit of etched ilesign on a coco-nut, fiom Babel Island m the Solomons. (After Codrmgton) 

Wigs of human hair worn m battle, from Vanna Leva. (Frankfort City Museum) 

IBad-drcss like an cyc-shade from New Guinea— one-fifth real size. ^British Museum) 

I'lji warritir in a wig. (From the Go»lefiroy Album) ... 

NFbc-ornjiraent, breastplate, am! arm-ring of boarFs tu;,ks, from New Guinea— one- eighth real size. 

\Chnst) (Fdlcctum) . . 

Shell plagues lor adorning the brobi and furthead t Christy Collection) 

WtJfs Ik, from the Admiralty Blands. i Christy Collection) 

New rakdonian ckbs and a pa.nted dance club from the New Hebrides, (Vienna Museum) 
i. Bow from the Solomon Islands (Berlin Museum) 2. Bow and arrows from North-w^est New’ Guinea 
--one-kiith real si/e 1 Christy Collection 1. 3 Arrow-heads from the Solomon Islands (Godeffroy 

ColleellDn, Leipzig) 

|\i|Tp.r of cassowary bone, from Nouh-west New Guinea — one-fouith leal size. (Chiisty Collection) 
f . i arus! clance-<shiekl from East New C ^mnea— one- fifth real size. 2. Shield from Teste in New^ Guinea 
— oM-tenth real size. (Christy Collection) 

I. \\F>odea shield, bound with plaited rattan, with black and white pattern, from Friedrich- Wilhelm’s 
ilwBkir, 2. Car^’ed shield from Hatzfdd Harlxmr. 3. Wooden battle-shield from Astrolabe 
Bay, 4. Wo, Hen battle-shield from Trobriaml. 5. Hotu-motu shield from Freshwater Bay— 

ont -twdftli real size. (Berlin Museum of Ethnolc^) 
dkh from n.rnaii. CBritisli Museum) . . 

Mail from TungataJm. (Vienna Ethw^raphical Museum) . . 

Slone pestles from Hawaii-one-foarth real size. (Cook Collection, Vienna Museum) ' 

Earthenware vessels from the Fiji Islands. (Godeffroy Collectton, Leipzig) 
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Taived spaUiIa'5; foi liLtcs-lmiL* ftom I'a^lLin 2Sc‘\v (Iuiul.t — tuo -^t^CLth^ u‘-'l •.!/<. (rhsi-l^ C 
Utensils fiom ifawni (AiniP^^ ('(tllcrtmn, lUilin Museum): i Cxlab.i-li-caiuei (.f cnat^-mii 1,1*. 

2, ^ Ca!a])i‘'l''f‘s With juttein hunt in, st.ippcied with nva.vj- shell- p Ueuluis ei wu''‘<!l 

5 'clicks fni \ 7 /u 6 (hil Kinps of k\a, 7. Ikroration foi chiefs, a shp«T oi h inan 

hail w ith c.n tcd cachalot t tooth. 8 XecKIace ol similai teelli fioni I'lji. Q-12 Sti xw plxilmit, 
pio].ahir a uiotleui impoitalion 1-8, one-fifth to oiit-sixth ; 0-12, one-half led si/e 
Wiclvciwoik (hasket, pouches, and ll}-wliisk), fiom Tup'^atalni (Cork Collection, Vienna Fthiio- 
giap 11c Museum) . . . . 

Polynesian fan and 11} -whisks, insioma ttf chiefs, piuhaldy hoin Toni^atnbii ((Moli Colkction) 

Wicker fans piobably horn Samoa {Diitish IVliiseiim) 

Wooden bowl fur lood, fiom the Admiialiy Islands — oiie-eiyhlh leal size. (ChrisU Collection 1 
I barabou watei-\csscls fiom A"ew Guinca~-one-thir(l teal size. 2 Caived nuiiid iiseil foi betel-bo\ 
fiom the Trobuaml Islands — one-thiid leal size (Chiisty Collection) 

Caived bamboo box fiom Western A'ew Guinea — thiee-fouiths leal s’/e (Chist} Collection) 

Chisd and shell aiijjei, fiom A ew ill itam. (l)eihii Museum) . . . . 

I. Fishing tiimmei fiom the Solomon Islands- -one-eighlh leal M/e (Christ) CoIIectiun). 2 Floats 
sinkers, balei, and wai-a[)cais, fiom New Caleaonia (\ lenna Museum) 

A Kew’ Zealand trawd-net, (IMiimch Ethnogiaplucal IMiiseiim) 

Shark-tiap with wooden lloat fiom Fiji, (ileilin IMuseum) . , . . . 

Smoked fish fiom IMassilia in East AMw Giiinea—one sixlli real sue (Peilin Museum) 

Cuttle-fish baits fiom the Societ} Islands— iwo-fifths leal si/e. (Christy Collection and Uerlin IMusiiim) 
Pots and implements p.he two calabashes foi betel -lime) tiom the Adnmalty Islaiuls, also a shell lutin — 
one-tifth ical -i/e (Chiisl) Collection) 

Coveied vessel m shape of a bird, inlaid with shell, fiom the Pelew Islands. (iJiitish Muaeiim) 

Another vessel of the same matcnal (Pritish IMiiseum) . . . . . . 

New’ Caledonian hut (On. sacied/ alter a model; dooipo-ls ami icvof-omament supplied fiom originals 
in the Ileilin IMiiseiim 

Roof-ornaments and shonng-prups from Newv Caledonia. (Vienna IMuseum) 

Mats fiom Tongatabu- (Cook Collection, \ lemu) 

House m the Arfak village of iMemiw a. New Guinea. (Aftei Raffiay) . 

Stool fiom Dorey m New Giimca— one-seventh real size (Chiisty Collection) 

New’ Caledonian head-stools, (\henna Aluseum) ... 

Carved and painted rafters fiom common halls (/>an) in Ruk. (Godeffn'iy Collection, Leipzig) . 

I Gourd bottle fiom the D'Entreeabteaux Islands — one-third teal size. 2 Head-stool fiom Yap — one- 
fouith leal size. (Finsch Collection, Rerlin) 

Chiefs wife of Puapiia, Samoa (From a photograph in the Godeffroy Album) . 

Tongan ladies. (F'rom the Godeffroy Album) . ... 

Old Tongan w’oman. (Fiom the Godeffroy Album) . . . . 

Princess Ruth of Hawaii (From a photograph belonging to Profe&soi Bnchner, IMiinich) 

Women of Ponape m the Carolines. (From the Godeffroy Album) 

A Tagal village: Luzon in the Philippines. (From a photograjih) 

Fly-whibk, fiom the Society Islands — one-sixth real size (Christy ColletUuii) . 

Fly-W’hisks (chiefs insignia), from the Society Islands — one-fifth real size (Chiisty Collection) 

Fly-whisk (insignia of a chief), fiom Samoa — one-eighth real si/e. (Butish Museum) . 

Toy paddles, from New' Zealand — one-sKth real ‘=:ize. (Christy Collection) .... 

Chief of Tae in the Mortlocks (Godeffroy Album) ...... 

“Kahile” or fly-ilap, carried by the attendants of men of rank, from Ilaw'aii. (Christy Cullectum) 
King Lunalilo of Haw aii (From a photograph) ....... 

Samoan w'arrior in to/ir-clo thing. (From the Godeffroy Album) ..... 

Ear-button from the Marquesas and amulet from Tahiti— -two-thirds leal size. (Christy Collection) 
Warrior of the Solomon Elands. (From the Godeffroy Album) . . . . 

Fijian W’arrior. (From the Godeffroy Album) . . . . . . 

Coco-palm leaf, as a token of peace, from Venus Hook in New Guinea ; and paddle-shaped spoon, 
eight feet in length, for stirring food at feasts, carvetl with a Maoii design, from the Normanby 
Islands. (Fmsch Collection, Berlin) ...... 

Sacrificial knife, available also as an instrument of torture, fiom Easter Island— one-half real ?ize, 
(Berlin Museum) . ........ 

Human lower jaw set as an arm-ring, from New Guinea. (Christy Collecuon) . 

Ancestral image {Kon^ar) from New Guinea— one-fourth real Mze. (British Museum) . 

A Fiji Islander. (From a photograph in the Godeffroy Album) ...... 

I. Sacred drum with carving from High Island, Austral Group — one-fourth real size (Christy Collection). 
2, Stick calendar of the Ngati Ranki tnhe in New Zealand (British Museum) 
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Charms made of human bone, votive bunches of hair, and turtle skull, fiom a temple m the Admiralty 
Islands — one-fifth real si/e. (Christy Collection) ^ ^ 

Ancestral images from Easter Island — one-tenth real size (Munich Museum) 

Carved post from a house from New Zealand. (Christy Collection) . ... 

Idols carved m wood — one-tenth leal size. (London Missionary Society’s Collection, now British Museum) 
I, From Rarotonga, Hervey Group 2 Riirutu, Austral Group $• From Aitutaki, Fleivey 
Group .... 

Sacred place in Dorey, New Guinea. (After Raffray) ... 

Ijwq charm from New Guinea — one-fifth real size (Christy Collection) 

Article employed in IMelanesian rites, for holding objects of use in magic— one-half real size. (Beilin 


IVfuseum) . . . . . . . 

Human figure of shells and hermit-crabs, used as a temple-ornament in New Ireland— one-eighth leal 
size. (Berlin Museum) . . . ... 

Chikl-niummy on the bier used for burial, from Torres Straits — one-sixth real size. (Berlin Museum) . 
South Australian native women. (From a photograph) ...... 

Eucalyptus Forest in South Austialia. (From the account of the voyage of the Novara ”) 

JLirsi/id Dnimmmiiii ..... ... 
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BOOK I 

PRINCIPLES OF ETHNOGRAPHY 



§ I. THE TASK OF ETHNOGRAPHY 

Geographical conceptions and historical consider;p.tions of which account has to be taken in dealing "uith our 
subject ^Mankind a whole— The task of ethnography is to demonstrate the cohesion of the human race. 

Our business in this work is to impart a knowledge of mankind as we find it 
to-day throughout the earth. Owing to the long-established practice of con- 
sidering with any attention no races save the most progressive and most highly 
civilized, until it is from these almost exclusively that we form our notion of man- 
kind, and of their doings that make up the history of the world, it becomes the 
duty of ethnography to apply itself all the more faithfully to the neglected 
lower strata of humanity. Besides that, its aim must also be to take up this 
conception of humanity not in a merely superficial w^ay, just so far as the races 
have grown up in the shade of the dominant civilized peoples, but to trace 
actually among these lower strata the processes which have rendered possible the 
transition to the higher developments of to-day. Ethnography must acquaint 
us not only with what man is, but with the means by which he has become 
what he is, so far as the process has left any traces of its manifold inner 
workings. It is only so that we shall get a firm grasp of the unity and com- 
pleteness of the human race. With regard to the course that our investigation 
must follow, we have especially to remember that the difference of civilization 
which divides two groups of mankind may bear no kind of relation ^ to the 
difference of their endowments. This will be the last difference which we shall 
have to think of; the first points to consider will be differences m development 
and surroundings. We shall therefore bestow a thorough conside]#tion upon 
the external surroundings of the various races, and endeavour pari passu to 
trace the historical development of |he circumstances in which we find them 
to-day. The geographical conception of their surroundings, and the historical 
consideration of their development, will thus go hand in hand. It is only from 
the combination of the two that a just estimate can be formed. 

Our growth in intelligence and culture, all that we call the progress of 
avilization,rnay better be compared with the upward shtx)t of a plant than wifh 
the uncOnfined flight of a bird ; we remain ever bound to the earth, and the twig 
’c»n only gi-ow on the stem. Human nature may raise its head aloft in the pure 
ether,, but; its feet musf ever rest on- the ground, and the dust must return to the ' 
dust /Hence the necessity of attention, to the geographical point of'viefw. As' 
histedeal considerations, we ca'n pbipt to , races which have remained 'the iiine ' 
thousands, of years, and have changoi thefr place, their speech, their' '' 

.’^J^peamce, their, mode of, life' not at ali, their rcHgion and their' knowWird''d^'' 

-I ’ ' ' / ' f*'"' 
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siiperficially. Herodotus tells us about a race of Troglodytes, who dwelt near the 
Garamaiites, the inhabitants of the modern Fczzan. They w^ere active and swift- 
footed, and spoke a language almost unknown beyond their own boundaries. 
Here wc have NachtigaFs Tebus or Tedas, who to this day inhabit the natural 
caverns in their rocks, arc renowned far and wade for activity and fleetness of foot, 
and speak a language which has hardly extended itself beyond the walls of their 
rocky fortress. Thus for 2000 years at least, and for all we know much longer, 
they have lived in just the same way. They are to-day no poorer, no richer, no 
wiser, no more ignorant, than they have been these thousands of years. They 
have acquired nothing in addition to what they possessed then. Each generation 
has repeated the history of the one before it, and that repeated its predecessors ; 
as we sa}^, they have made no progress. They have always been men with certain 
gifts — strong, active, having virtues and defects of their own. There they stand, a 
fragment of bygone ages. In the same space of time we have emerged from the 
darkness of our forests on to the stage of histoiy ; we have made our name, alike 
in peace and war, honoured and dreaded by all nations. But have we as individuals 
undergone any so great change ? Are we in physical or intellectual power, in 
virtue, in capacity, any further ahead of our generations of ancestors than the 
Tubus of theirs? It may be doubted. The main difference lies in the fact that 
wc have laboured more, acquired more, lived more rapidly, and above all, have 
kept what we have acquired and known how to use it. Our inheritance is larger, 
fuller of young life ; and therefore a comparison of national positions gives us a 
higher standing among mankind, and indicates too how and why we have become 
what we are, and what road we must take in order to advance a stage farther. 

Throughout ai! national judgments we find unmistakably as a fundamental 
fact the feeling of ^Individual self-esteem causing us tp take by preference the 
unfavourable view of our neighbours. We must at least try t 6 be just ; and the 
study of mankind may aid in that direction, impressing upon us as it does the 
important principle that in all dealings with men and nations we ought, before 
forming a judgment, to consider that all their thoughts, feelings, and actions bear 
an essentially graded character. In one stage or another anything may happen, 
and mankind is divided not by gaps, but by steps. The task of ethnography is 
therefore to indicate, not in the first instances the distinctions, but the points of 
transition, pnd the intimate affinities which exist; for mankind is one whole, 
though very variously cultured. And if it cannot be too often proclaimed that 
a nation consists of individuals, which a» and remain in all its operations its 
ultimate elements, there is yet so great a conformity of disposition among these 
individuals that the thoughts which go forth from one man are as certain to find 
a%echo in others, if they can succeed in reaching them, as the same seed is certain 
to produce like fruits in like soils. 

B^ut the tracing of the road above mention^ ts of great ^Importance. 
Kementaiy ideis have an irresistible power of expansion, and there is no reason 
in the' fiattti^ of things why they should come to a stop at the hut of a Kaffir or 
the fireplace of a BotcNsudo. But the ot^facles which hinder or delay' their travels 
are endless }, ^ani ,besido, as they arise from life and accompany life, they are, like 
all life, chan^ble^ - Herein fe a main cause of the differences 'among races and of 
a mass of eriinoli^lcal problems. ^ One* may, even ^say ftaf in the geo.grapHcaf dis- 
tribution of laanfetnd to l^in with, ^ and - then iti the idluner in wMeh th^'have 
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acquired culture and ^ the means of culture from the production of fire up to the 
loftiest ideas of the^historical nations, lies the key to the history of primitive man* 
We can conceive a universal history of civilization, which should assume 
a point of view commanding- the whole earth, in the sense of surveying the history 
of the extension of chilization throughout mankind ; it would penetrate deep and 
far into what is usually called ethnography, the study of the human race* For 
the further inquiry reaches into the depths of prehistoric peoples and those that 
are outside of history, the more will it meet in every sphere and on every level of 
civilization with essentially the samO single form, which long ago, before the 
conditions existed for the development of numerous separate centres of civilization, 
was imparted by one race to another over the earth ; and this it will regard as 
in close connection with mankind of to-day, w ith the race which has raised all 
its great new creations upon that common foundation, of which many a fragment 
still remains unaltered in its hands. At no distant future, no one will write a 
history of the world without touching upon those peoples which have not hitherto 
been regarded as possessing a history because they have left no records written 
or^ graven in stone. History consists of action ; and how unimportant beside 
this is the question of writing or not writing, how wholly immaterial, teside the 
facts of doing and making, is the word that describes them. Here also ethno- 
graphy will show the way to juster notions. 


§ 2. SITUATION ASPECT, AND NUMBERS OF THE HUMAN RACE 

The inhabited world-^he race| of the fringe— East and West— Old and New Hurlds'^Nortli and Soalh— * 
The Ethiopian re^n— Mnthal influence of Northern apd Southern mces-»€nsular character of kndi*— 
Importance of seafaring Water the face of the glol^e — Unity of the htiinnn race— The nuiiii1ixi»' and 
laws of mankind Movements of races — Extinction of native races through contact with -cultivatitoi, and 
by themselves— Racial distinctions— Half- brevis. 

The human race inhabits countries and islands in the temperate and torrid 
regions of the earth ; some part are found in the., frigid «one of the noithem 
hemisphere. Its place of abode forms a zone of varying breadth, lying between 
,the extreme latitudes of north and 55* south. As regards two great 
'oceans, the northern shores of the Pacific (where Asia and Ara«^ca 'lome within 
fifty miles of each other) form part o^thc inhabited region, m k' broad band 
in. the middle, remarkable for the aWndance of its habitable ' islanda On the 
^ other hand, the Atlantic, until the Scandina\dan colonisation • of the Faroes and 
■Iceland, formal a broad, gap in the belt of human habitattoin. We can thus 
distinguish in the inhabited world, the surface of which, ,f| 0 t counting seas, i^ay 
be taken i^jabout fourtwn millions of square miles, northern 'and southern borders 
formed fey., the uninhabitable ice-deserts of the :|»0lar ii^ons, eastern and western 
^^l^rdets, betWwn which lies the 'Atlantic Ocean. ^The raw 'dwelling in th«e' 
(■ifonfines 'look out. into ^eniptihesS,. and'' have not .'t^ghloiirs on eveiy side, '.l^t 
' ^“i^eh their setti^c»tS'Jiave,bw pushwl far^ forw«irds, find thetnseives in an TOlatoi 
,_'|^ition ; ' ^ in, ;ca^ ' pt ethnc^mphical fpt«st ■ On the' , bCIi#' 

::.wW,|some ''grou|*' of , are » 'sitoaty ai to 'ha^^ enjoyed the 

pt, ati 'pcNs^itiwi:; siieh, wre'someiof the that we 
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with i!i the Pacific, especially toward its northern border, in Uic districts bordering 
on the Jklediterranean, in Central America. From the position and form of the 
inhabited world, it is clear that the northern hemisphere contains a larger number 
of persons than the southern ; that it offers wider districts to open up, with more 
sides of contact, of more various endowments, and therewith richer possibilities ; 
in short, that in position, form, and dimensions, it has from early time had all 
the advantages as regard', the de\elopment of humanity. 

The distribution of man, and equally that of plants and animals, is based, in 
the northern hemisphere, on interdependence ; in the southern on separation.^ If 
wc look at mankind as a whole, we can see that its northern members he in a 
widespread mutually operati\c connection ; its southern in remote separation. ^ If 
we look at the races, we find the Negroids belonging to the south, the Mongoloids 
and Whites to the north. Civilization has reached its highest developments north 
of the equator, We^Miall find similar contrasts in ethnography ; for example, the 
bowless races belong to the southern groups, whereas in the north wc find bows 
and arrows, not only all over a broad zone, but on fundamentally the same model, 
from Lapland to East Greenland and Mexico. 



Eskimo bow made of bones (British Museum ). 


The wide gap which the Atlantic Ocean opens in the zone of habitation has 
the effect of producing “ fringe ’’-lands. Although a brisk intercourse from north 
to south, together with thickly-peopled regions at the back, and more favourable 
climates, have rendered these far less ethnographically destitute than the regions 
towards the poles, we still find that in Africa the highest development has been 
reached on the east coast, in America on the west, that is on the inner sides or 
those farthest from the Atlantic. The population of Africa has undoubted affini- 
ties with that of Asia, but shows no trace of any relations with America. But 
this connection extends farther, beyond the limits of the "ihain land of Asia to the 
great Asiatk: islands ; it forms a great region of civilization between the northern 
and southern borders, which may be regarded as the western counterpart of that 
more easterly region extending across the Pacific into America. The great mark 
of distinction between the two portions lies in the use or non-use of iron. In the 
north, indeed, the western region encroaches upon the eastern ; but the contrast 
be|ween north and south, ever-increasing, remains persistent past the point where it 
crosses the boundary between East and West In their intersection we find the ex- 
pression of a great difference in antiquity between the former classification which is 
mainly anthropological, and the latter which is ethnographical. In the later develop- 
ment of teOes iron has unquestionably played an important part. The boundary 
between countri^ which do and do not use iron corresponds with those of other 
important re^ofts eff ethnographic distribution. Where there is no iron, cattle- 
breeding, the staple of which is oxen, buffaloes, sheep, goats, horses, camels, and 
elephants, is aiio unknown ; pigs and poultry also are seldom bred in lands 
without iron. Ifhe distinction in political and social relations goes far deeper. In 
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America, Oceania, and Australia we have a much <iklcr .slai^e of cknek^piiient : 
group- inarriai^c, exogamy, mother-right, and clan -division ; in Europe, "Africa, 
and Asia, the patriarchal system of the family, monogamy, .states In the modern 
sense. Thus among mankind also cast and west stand over against each other. 
America is the extreme cast of the human race, and thus ue may expect to find 
there older stages of development than in Africa ant! Europe, the extreme ivest 
The distribution of races affords a far l 9 ss simple picture. The Negroid 
indeed essentially a southern race. Its northern limit is in Africa formed by tlic 
desert ; continued in Asia by lofty mountains ; reaches its onh' important extension 
beyond the northern tropic in the angle of the Indus, and retreats in Oceania to 
the south side of the equator. Thus we have a southern domain, belonging 
essential!}’ to the geographical eastern hcmisptierc, of which the largest territories 
lie compact and altogether between the tropics and in the south temperate zone. 
In addition to their southern situation they arc affected by tie peculiar features 
of outline and surface which here prevail. The geographical op|X}sition tetivccn 
north and south exists of course all the earth over ; but as a factor in ethno- 
graphical or anthropological distinctions it concerns only the so-called Old World 
and the parts adjacent, a fact which has a large share in producing the great 
variety in the appeal ance and form of men as we find them on this side, 
embracing every stage of development from the highest to the lowest In 
America, on the contrary, we find one race both north and south, and no ethno- 
graphic distinctions of the magnitude which North and South Africa, North 'and 
South Asia, or Australia have to show. Anthropological!}^ throughout, cthno- 
graphically in many portions, America belongs to the northern regions. 

On the other hand, in Africa and Asia the most important qucsttoii bears 
upon the relations between north and south. A sharp distinction is here made 
by the different nature of the l^undaries towards the north# ' ' Between the negroes 
and North Africa lies the desert, a large and substantial terrier. South Asia 
consists only of loosely connected parts, not sharply marked off from the north 
and middle regions. Above all, India has been subject to iniucnces mEich 
distinguish it from Africa ; but both in customs and physical characteristics wc 
hnd in Africa earlier, that is less modified, conditions of a development proceeding 
from the same origin as In India. Lastly, Malaysia shares tvith Madagascar and 
India in the invasion of offsets from northern races. 

Wherever dark and light races have been in contact, from the north-w^est point 
"of Africa to Fiji, crossing has taken place betm-'cen them. Such half-bred rac«s, 

‘ of most various degrees of intermixture, inhabit the Soudan, the Sahara, Southern 
,and Central East Africa, Southern Arabia, Madagascar, southern India on tetli 
'Sides of the Bay of Bengal, and Australia. In southern EurOpc and the extreme 
',of Polynesia we find isolated traces of negroid admixture. Only one well-defined, 
thanks' tp its secluded position, has been able ftilly to develop itself. We 
to the Australians, who with their dark skins, stiff or curly hair, md long 
^'^^plichocephalic) heads appear to spring from a cross of Papuan with Malayo- 
(^pfjmesian ancestors- The j«:uliarltite (of wliich'm'e do not know the origin) 
;''_j|^€iging to the Papuan' type are also notkeiihlc herc^; have 'besides 

■'1^ tendency to degradation lin.the traces of a'lpw stage of cOlthre and a ife ;of 
' . ' , - ! I ^ , ' ' , ' i')' / ^ ' ' 

'The water surface .of tiki earth extends' in the alOnd , to 'almoit 
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quarters of the whole, so that all the land is an island in a sea nearly three times 
Its size. The most widely separated portion of mankind must, even in the course of 
their movements in historical times, have been brought to the sea ; and before the 
invention of seafaring there must have been a time when the sea confined them 
to those regions which had been the cradle of the race. That invention, the 
earliest indications of which have long disappeared — for in all parts of the earth we 
find high development of the art side by side with ignorance of it — was the first 
thing that rendered possible the spread of mankind over almost all the habitable 



Fyian double canoe. (Froni a mcwlel in the Godeffroy Collection, Leipzig.) 


portions of the globe. In the most various parts pf the earth we meet with the 
arts of shipbuilding and navigation in an advanced stage. This is most conspicuous 
in Pacific, least so in the Atlantic. This irregular distribution is a sign of the 
with which the' art is fofgptten ; so that we must not from its absence in 
places^ and the absence even of any memory of it, infer a continued or complete 
nbn-activity in regard to the sea. Even if we did not meet, in Hawaii and else- 
where, with traditions of larger and better vessels in former times, the close 
connontion which sulMsts between a high social and political organisation and 
proficiency in seafaii n^^ rould presume the possibility of a rapid retrogression 
in the latter^ The'' skiled to Iceland, Greenland, America, in little boats 

which, perhaps, were liot' ^ good as those used by the'Poljmesians j aftervimrds 
they lost sight of th6 ikd which had been goal, and forgot the way to it. 
The' very extent 'of fte inhabited world at the present day, embracing' as it does 
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all habitable lands with the exception of a few remote and small islaiaK, in 
itself evidence for the antiquity of man. 

The broad expanse of waters opened to men a copious source of food, and for 
that reason caused the maritime regions to be most thickly peopled ; i% also facili- 
tated intercourse between distant countries, which might have Ixjcn impossible 
across lands inhabited by hostile races, and accordingly the higher civilization 
spread inland from the coasts. For this rcastta it has always exercised the 
remarkable influence upon men's thoughts which we see in the part played by 
the sea or lake-horizon in all images of the world that have ever been conceived. 
Most of these picture the earth as an island in a broad sea, and the future work! 
as lying far off in the sea. Whether this be a land with a stream round it or an 
island in the evening glow, whether it be in a lake or in a river, or copious 
springs gush from it, or beardless youths constanti}- hold the water back from 
it, or whether, lastly, it is only that the way to it lies over the sea, it is not 
waterless land. The soul has to take its way across water ; hence the frequent 
occurrence of boat-formed coffins or even grave-stones, the burial in boats, or tii« 
little canoe used by the Dyaks as a sepulchral monument. 

Thus wherever the earth is habitable by man, we find peoples who are meeibOfl 
of one and the same human race. The unity of the human genus is as it were 
the work of the planet Earth, stamped on the highest step of creation therein. 
There is only one species of man ; the variations are numerous, but do not go 
deep. Man is in the widest sense a citizen of the earth. Even to parts of the 
earth where he cannot remain he makes his way. He knows nearly the entire 
globe. Of all the beings attached to the ground he is one of the most locomotive. 
Individual movements are linked together, and one great movement, the substralmn 
of which is all humanity, goes forward with time. As the linking is nccessaiy^ 
and continuous, it raises individual movement to a position of higher significance. 
The ultimate result is not only a wider distribution, but also the increasing 
permeation of the portions that dwell^ within the habitable limits until a general 
agreement in essentials Is attained. ITiis affects the wfooie ; |>eculiarittcs adhere 
to localities. Thus w’-e are entitled, in a scientific sense, to S|»ak'of the iinit)r of 
the human race, if by unity we understand not uniformity _ but the community, 
showm by testimonies from every domain, of 'the life of different peoples, in a 
history embracing many thousands of years, as presupiK>sed by the common 
which nature has given. If there has been in the later historiod |«riod so rapid 
an acceleration in the pace at which culture has 'pjrc^ressed,- .that certain grouip® 
seem to have advanced far beyond the remaining there remains 
of the common inheritance to be found amonf tie highest: a? well as the lowfpt 
strata. And if it be inquired, what is the origin of this, r^inmon inheritance, 
can again pednt to the fact that restless mowment is tht'istamp of mankind. Iti 
.comparison With its strengffi and duration ttie, smalt; a 'thousand 

generations of our ancestors, from the moment dWps iwe invented fqr the' 

’ 'crossing of rix’^ers and seas, w^erc enabled^ or not, to 'ivander 

round it But that moment li€» fair behind u#,.,'; Only a;. lighted conceit 'OW 
n^ard the fact that, in the four centuries the of America, Europeans' 

have spread far and' wide over ,th#t;wontinept ''their idoiAfcfo'.anim m4 plapl^ 
't^ir weapons ,and' alf their' ' an ^ 

^ffcnomenon in the hfetoiy of' -World.' 'llorthfoefi'; 
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America before Columbus The world that wc pretentiously style New” 

must have been discovered from the westward many a time 

came from the east as the latest and definitive discoverers. If the “a ays ha^e 
spread over the 200° of longitude that separate Madagascar fiom Eastei Island 
spread o^cr ,^„.,uage and else shows, has not been going on for man)' 

centuries - if, since’ the European discovery of America, individual tribes m that 
c^tMent ha^-e changed their locality by over 2000 miles; 1 over half Africa, 
vSi ra belt 40 of latitude in width, a language is spoken with only differences 
o dialect equivalent to that between high and low German, we must grant tha 
E^uriean c Alligation was not the first to set a girdle round the earth. The great 
ami only distinctian is that to-day that takes place deliberateljr which in former 
aues was the result of a dim impulse, such as in histone times acted on Alexandei 
and Columbus, in prehistoric times on thou^nds of their predecessors. 

If we regard mankind as a body ever in movement, we cannot, as once was 
usual, look upon it as a union of species, sub-specieg, grpups, races, tribes, rigidly 
.separate from each other. As soon as ever a portion of mankind had leaint to 
plough the dissociating ocean, the mark was set for ever-progressing_ fusion. _ If 
we assume, with the majority of anthropologists at the present day, a single oripn 
for man, the reunion, into one real whole, of the parts which have diverged^ after 
the fashion of “ sports,” must be regarded as the unconscious ultimate aim of 
these movements of mankind. This, in the limited space of the habitab e world, 
must lead to permeation, and, as a consequence, to mingling, crossing, levelling. 
But again, as a similar organisation has spread among men, the possibility has 
increased of migration to places the most remote from the original abode ; and m 
the whole world there is hardly a frontier left which has not been crossed. In 
applying the comprehensive term “Wandering of the Nations, people are apt to 
overlook the individual, whose movements we must expressly declare are no less 


important 

The numbers of mankind are closel^^dependent on their_ territo^, since thm 
exercises a great influence on their interior development, their distribution, their 
relations. The total figure, as now estimated, of 1,500,000,000 must be regarded 
as the result of a development never attained before. The development of 
modern conditions is in a higher measure than is usually believed connected with 
the increased replenishment of the earth. The organisation of races outside of 
the European and Asiatic sphere of civilization does not permit any density of 
population to exist. Small communities cultivating their narrow patches of 
ground are separated from each other by wide empty spaces which either serve 
for hunting-grounds or lie useless and vacant. These limit the possibilities of 
intercourse, and render large permanent assemblies of men impossible. Hunting 
races, among whom agriculture does not exist or tends to vanish, often dwell so 
thinly scattered that there will be only one man, frequently less, to 24 square miles. 
Where there is some agriculture, as among many Indian tribes, among Dyaks, in 
Papua, we find from To to 40 in the same area ; as it develops further, in Central 
Africa for instance, or the Malay Archipelago, from 100 to 300. In the north- 
west of America the fishing-races who live on the coast run to 100 in 20 square 
miles, and the cattle-keeping nomads to about the same. Where fishing and 
agriculture are combined, as in Oceania, we find as many as 500. The same 
figure is reached in the steppes of Western Asia by the partly settled, partly 
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nomad population. Ileie we cross the thre’^holtl of autitlai fram '*jf cih i 
Where tnuie ami industry comt>ine to operate them is -osteiaiiu i! fur j 
perM>ns ms tn India and East A^iai. or 15,000 .as in Ktrrope tfi 24 ^ paare irhe% ‘ 
This enunieratHui shows at the l<n\est round of the !ad<Ier hehir.^fn^ 

to the most different yones and countries. All races in a -tate fT firitiirc !i\c 
tliifily scattered; eixilized populations are marked by greater d.cii-iiy. Tire 
former are moie depemlent on the soil than the fatter; in distrkts sindlary 
endowed their distribution i< as a rule similarly proportioned, 1'hc differmjce 
whicli we sec between the well-cultivated but thinly-peopled corn-bearing Jirec-. 
and the tliicklydiihabitcd districts of spade-cultivation arc results of ciTili/ation, 

In density of population lies nut only steadiness of and security for vigorous 
growth, but also the immediate means of promoting ckmmtmn. The closer tnen 
arc in contact, the more they can impart to each other, the less does wlwit is 
acquired by civilization gq b^Avaste, the higher docs competition raise ihc activily 
of all their powers. The tnCfease and maintenance of the inirakifi^ are mtlmatcly 
connected w ith the development of culture ; a |>opiilalIon thinly scattered over a 
large district means low civilization, while in old or new' centres of civilizalioii tve 
find the people in dense masses. China and India reckon their inhabliants at 
600,000,000, but an equivalent area of the intervening region of Central ;\sifttr' 
nomads, Jvlongolia, Tibet, East Turkestan, cannot show a sixtieth of the number. 
Six-sevenths of the earths inhabitants belong to civilized countries. 

While the history of the Eurojxian nations for centuries past show’s the mmt 
decided tendency to increase which we obscr\'c even in ancient times, the uncivilifed 
races offer examples of shrinkage and retrogression such as we find in the case of the 
others, if at all, only lasting over a short period, and then as the msult of casualties 
such as war and pestilence. The vciy" thinness of the {copulation is a cause of, 
their decay ; their smaller numbers arc more readily brought to the df 

dwindling or vanishing. Rapid using-up of the vita! |mver» is a clwacteristic of 
all the races in the lower stages of civi^ation. Their econiiipicti basis is, Harrow 
and incomplete, frugality only too verges on fM>vefty, scarcity is a freqiieni 
visitor, and all those measures of precaution wfth tvhich sanitar>^ science lurrotiiids 
pur life arc lacking. In the struggle with the tCK> powerful force#, of nature, m hi 
the Arctic regions or the steppe-distrkts of the southern hemisphere, on the Cf>,nfirics 
of the inhabited wwld, they often succumb til! they am 'campl^ltiy wi}»d out, and 
a whole race perishes. It is quite a mistake to 'refer, as is often done, the extinc- 
tion of barbarous races, of which hear so much, solely tq with sij|jerior 

civilization. But closer consideration enables us to iiwc^llW!,#fetWestriictioii as a 
no less frequent ca«. The two work as a rule tc^ether ; wmM attain its 

end so quickly without the co-operation of the other. 'T'W of a healthy 
increase in population 1$ an approximate balance of the ; this among 
uncivilized f^ople is generally disturbed, and the number of ciildren stnali War, 
murder, and kidnapping all contribute to reduce the Huinan life k 

of small value, as human sacrifices and cannibalism' suflqiciitly Indicate, lastly,' 
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out by sickness before the appearance of Europeans. But no doubt the arrival of 
civilization di.sturbs society down to its roots. It contracts the available space, thus 
altering one of the conditions upon which, as we shall hereafter see, the peculiar 
social and political arrangements of races in a natural state were framed. It 
introduces wants and enjoyments which are not in harmony with the mode of 
living usual among these people, or their capacity for labour. It brings upon 
them diseases previously unknown, which on a new soil commit frightful ravages ; 
and inevitable quarrels and fighting besides. Over the larger territories, such as 
North America, Australia, New Zealand, the progress of civilization led to the 
crowding of the aboriginal races into the least favourable districts, and therewith 
to the diminution of their numbers. In the smaller, such as oceanic islands (but 
also in Cuba and Haiti), they have nearly died out, in some cases been absorbed 
bv the stronger race, in any case they have disappeared. Where the greater 
toughness of the inferior race, or more favourable natural conditions, has delayed 
the process, as in any part of Africa, in North America, in Mexico, an intermixtuie, 
which will ultimately end no less in the abolition of the natives as an individual 
and independent race, is in progress. Great shiftings have already taken place, 
others arc going on, and over wide districts, owing to these passive movements, 
it is impossible to think of the people as in a state of stability. As far as 95 of 
west lohgitude, North America can show only the ddbris of Indian tribes , in 
Victoria and New South Wales there are hardly a thousand aborigines left , and 
it is only a question of time when Northern Asia, North America, Australia, and 
Oceania will be Europeanised. 

A thousand examples show that in all this change and movement the races 
cannot remain unaltered, and that even the most numerous, counting their hundreds 
of millions, cannot keep their footing in the tumult that surges around them. 
Inter-breeding is making rapid strides in all parts of the earth. From North and 
East Africa, Arabs and peoples of the Berber stock are pressing upon the Negroes, 
of whom the most remote tribes to the southern extremity of the continent show 
m their Semitic features how" long these influences have been at work. In the 
place of the Hottentots we find the Bastaards, European half-breeds. In Canada 
nearly all the French settlements show traces of Indian blood ; in Central and 
South America the Mestizos and Mulattos are already stronger than the full- 
blooded Indians ; in Oceania, Malays and Polynesians are crossed with the Negro 
of the Pacific ; throughout Central Asia there is a 'mixture of Mongol, Chinese, and 
European blood, reaching far in the direction of Europe and affecting the whole 
north and east of one quarter of the globe. The greater bulk, quicker growth, and 
superiority in all conquering arts, which mark the more highly civilized races, give 
them, wherever climate is not unfavourable, the advantage in this process, and we 
can speak of an absorption of the lower by the higher even where the latter for 
the present are not in the majority. If there is any consolation in the universal 
’disappearance of native races, it is the knowledge that a great part of them is 
being slowly rai^d by the process of intermixture. No doubt people like to 
repeat a statement, professedly based on old experience, that in half-breeds the 
vices of both parents predominate, but a glance at the national life of the present 
day is enough to show that Mulattos, Mestizos, Negro and Arab half-breeds 

^ [There fe'soime domht ijirhether the actual nmnher of Horth AmericaTi Indians has much diminished. 
Bather the natural ttmltiplidition of the race has been checked,] 
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Stand in America and in Africa at the head of Indians and Xegroes. The 
mixture once begun continues to progress, and each fresh infusion of higher 


blood tends to reduce the interval by 
nearly the Indians of Mexico and 
Peru have risen to the level of the 
people of European descent, from 
whom they seemed at the time of 
the Conquest to be separated by a 
bottomless chasm* 

If the history of the world 
shows a spread, interrupted indeed 
but ever progressing, of civilization 
throughout the earth, the natural 
numerical preponderance existing 
among civilized folk is an im- 
portant factor therein. The people 
who increase the more quickly pour 
out their surplus upon the others, 
and thus the influence of the higher 
culture, which itself was the cause 
or condition of the more rapid 
multiplication, gets spontaneously 
the upper hand. Thus the spread 
of civilization appears as a self- 


leveljing up. We need only consider how 



Sandili, king of the Gaikas ; showing the Semitic type of the 
Kafiirs. (From a photc^aph by G. Fnmh } 


accelerating outgrowth over the 
world of civilizing races, ever striv- 
ing more completely to effect that 
unity of the human race which 
forms at once its aim and task, its 
desire and hope. 

In conclusion, if we seek to 
trace backward the road which the 
most important parts of mankind 
have followed, we find the starting- 
point to be the neighbouring exist- 
ence of several variations, or, as 
Blumenbach prefers, degenerated 
forms of the one human species. 
These were at first confluent at a 
few points only ; but, as intercourse 
increased, came more and more into 
contact, at last penetrating and 
mingling with each other to such 
a .degree that 'no one of the original 
'Varieties now exists' in tfie fotna 
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^ce peculiar' to it Wliat remains, leads' as to two contnptfd" 


'divisions which ‘survive, in 'the? rac»s of tcnlAy, Ijte' Wh|to ted' Mpngololds;' in tie 

“porthem h^i^phere» tl^ 'N^roeS' , In , the^ 'Ti^»v^t«*ce the- filflhfct 
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c« intrants of continental conipactnc^*^ and oceanic disconnection; of the world 
which is deeply interlaced with the noith polar regions, and that which is cut off 
bv the ocean fsoin polar influences. The Negro races, whether in Africa, Asia, 
or the Pacific, may once ha\c lived further north than they do now; but, ^ in any 
case, they always lield the more southerly position under the impulse which has 
asd^^ned to them this present place of abode. 


3. THE POSITION OF NATURAL RACES AMONG MANKIND 

Tfit* f of a nrisral !>aikirnu5 race — rrAgrtssand retrogression — Codily differences Civilized races 

ilie l.rine in man- W herein duci, the pu>^ession nf culture consist’— Common propeity of mankind 

di language, religlMn — In the remaining elements of civilization the difference is only one of 

degree. 

FiR'^T a W0fd as to the name of natural ” races which we shall frequently 
have to usc. They are those races who live more in bondage to, or in dependence 
< >11, nature than do those whom we call cultured ” or “ civilized.” What the 
iiamo, expresses is a distinction in mode of life, of mental talent, of historical 
postflonj it assumes nothing and prejudices nothing in those directions, and is 
therefore doubly suitable for our purpose. For we shall perhaps have to make 
this neutral name contain what is in many respects so different a conception as 
that which the reader has been wont to attach to the term “savages.” We 
speak of natural races, not because they stand in the most intimate relations with 
Nature, but because they are in bondage to Nature. The distinction betw^een 
natural and cultured races is not to be sought in the degree, but in the kind of 
their association with Nature. Culture is freedom from Nature, not in the sense of 
entire emancipation, but in that of a more manifold and wider connection. The 
farmer who stores his corn in a barn is ultimately just as dependent on the soil of 
his fields as the Indian who reaps in the swamps the rice which he did not sow ; but 
the former feels the dependence less, since, owflng to the provision which he had 
the wisdom to store up, the chain is longer and its pressure accordingly less severe ; 
while the latter is touched in the vtry sinews of life by every tempest which shakes 
the ears into the water. We do not become any the i^eer of Nature by our more 
thorough utilisation and exploration of her ; we only make ourselves less 
dependent on individual accidents of her being or of her course by multiplying the 
points of contact. It is just by reason of our civilization that we are actually 
tprday more dependent on her than any former generation 

Wc roust not content ourselves with contrasting natural and civilized races, 
and noticing the wide gap which seems to yawn between them ; our business is 
to propound the question : What is the position which the natural races hold 
among mankind ? For centuries this question has been treated with an indolence 
which, when its desire for facts, narratives, and descriptions was once appeased, felt 
no further necessity for establishing the relation of “ savages ” to the rest of the 
human race. These black and brown men were very strange, very curious ; it 
was highly^ iftteresting to read of them, and that was quite enough. We have no 
occasion to laugh at this attitude ; our own delight in descriptions of travel is 
much of the same sort The more uncivilized the country, the more fascinating 
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the tale. But the researches of Cook, Forster, Barrow, Lichtenstein, anii m) cm, 
makinL,^ as even they did, some effort after a deeper insight into and clearer \ie\%s 
of natural life, possessed for their contemporaries chiefly a romantic interest, and 
gave little subject of consideration to the philosophers. The only deeper emotion 
aroused by the increasing number, excellence, and popularity of works of travel 
towards the end of the last century consisted in the shaking of beliefs in that 
blissful state of nature which beautiful spirits after Rousseau venerated as the 
most desirable existence, only to be realised in the solitude of primeval forests, or 
on the shores of fortunate islands. It was sought, but never found. What a 
disillusion for hearts of sensibility such as were possessed by the readers of TA* 
Lidian Wigwam, or George Forster’s sketch of the paradisal Otaheitans. 

Slowly did the consideration of savage races make its way from the sphere of 
the emotions to that of the intellect ; and at the same time the estimate formed 
of these races sank a good deal lower, proportionately almost to the greater distance 
by which we are ahead of them rather in intellect than in those ainia^ disi:>ositioris 
and expressions which had hitherto been regarded with prcdilectii^^T'.r’lrheii came 
into the world the idea of evolution, dividing races into strata ; whemb5h as mwst te 
clearly pointed out, uncivilized races were, on the basis less of considered facts 
than of general sentiment, lumped together as a kind of heterogeneous fo^^tion. 
One can understand the almost passionate need which was felt of 
supports in the world of actual fact for the bold edifice of the theory of «^oliition, 
and if wc cannot ally ourselves at all points with this feeling, it would be unjust 
not to recognise that it has called forth, no less in the study of the life of races 
than in that of all life, a movement w’hich is bringing fruitful truths to light In 
every field the most difficult research is that into origins ; but it is just this once- 
neglected but most profound problem wffiich the evolutionists have handled in 
ethnology as w^ell as elsewffiere with an admirable unity of purpose* Whether 
negative or positive, their results dcsen^e our gratitude. To them is due the merit 
of having placed a rich array of facts at the disposal of science ; from the day 
wffien they took it in hand must we date the thorough research into what has been 
somewFat too hastily called the original conditions of the human race* 

While w^e are duly thankful for these pioneering achievements, cannot 
reconcile ourselves to their conclusions. They look for origin and development ” 
ever}wvherc. Are w’e not ^titled, on scientific territoiy’, to meet with a certain 
mistrust such a search, whidh know^s so well beforehand wffiat it is going to find ? 
Experience teaches us how near to this lies the danger of premature assumption. 
A man whose head is full of one possibility holds others, very cheap. If the 
inquirer, steeped in the idea of evolution, finds a race wrhich in several or c\Teii 
many respects is behind its neighbours, the ** behind*’ is involuntarily converted 
into below ” ; it is regarded as on a lower round of the ladder by wffiich mankind 
have ascended from their original state to- the heights of civilization. That is the 
counterpart of the one-sided, nay, extra\*agant notion that man came into the 
world a civilized being, but that a retrogressi\’'e degeneration has made him what 
we find to-day among natural** races. Just as the idea of evolution found its 
chief adherents among ph3^ical students, so, for. reasons w’^hich we can easily diving 
did this notion of retrogression appeal to students of religion and language. 
Meanwhile it has at the prei^nt d^y been pushed 'far/ in our vkw" tc)o fer, into tlid 
'background. Inquiry|has fer less to dread from it than'frooi the opitiioa 'riliwl 
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decidedly opposed to it. of which the fundamental conception expressed in its 
basest and most abstract form would be somewhat as follows : In mankind there 

exists only upward effort, 
progress, development ; 
no retreat, no decay, no 
dying out ” Put in this 
way, do we not at once 
see how one-sided is 
such a way of looking 
at things ? It is true 
that only extremists go 
so far in this direction, 
and Darwin, who, as a 
great creator of ideas, 
held his views with the 
fullest sense of propor- 
tion, admits that many 
nations may undoubt- 
edly have gone back in 
their civilization, some 
even fallen into utter 
barbarism ; although, he 
cautiously adds, he has 
found no evidence for 
the latter case. But 
even he, in his Descent 
of Man ^ has not always 
been able to escape the 
temptation to imagine 
mankind more various 
in itself and reaching 
in its supposed lowest 
members more nearly 
down to the brute world 
than on cOpler reflection 
appears possible. 

Here we see the two 
extreme conceptions of 
'^tural races. We can 
^derstand how funda- 
mentally different must 
,the, resulting modes 

' gfel the Momitaia Banjiam 'tribe, (Ph)-® a, ^wtogmpb ; ^ considering every side 

WoagiQg the ‘ >of their existence, or 

estimating their past and 

future. For wtsat difference can te gimte tetween ' a conception which 
assign^' them place far below us> where a||/^':Gapadties which have matured 
on the long and ' diffcult road between th^f and, , ours ' are as yet unde- 
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veloped, and one which regards them as it were on the same line with us at an 
equal or similar stage of evolution, but robbed by ill-luck of a large part of their 
share of culture, and thus impo\’erished, miserable, and in arrear? May we be 
permitted to examine the facts at first hand, and to approach a little nearer to 
the mean where the truth lies than it has been granted these hypotheses to do* 

T e question which first occurs is that of innate physical distinctions* since 
these must enable us to form the most trustworthy conclusions as to tb<t nature 
and magnitude of the general difference to be observ’ed among mankind. But that 
IS a matter of anatomy and physiology, and as such concerns the anthropologist 
rather than us. For separate facts and all wider excursions in the field our 
readers must be referred to books on the subject. From our ethnographical 
point of view, from which the great distinctions in human civilization, with their 
important results, are most clearly to be recognised, the first thing we wish is that 
the notion of culture -races, in respect of mankind, might be somervhat more 
ftoroughly tested than has^ yet been done. It would, we may safely predict, be 
ound first of all that qualities appear in the bodily frame of civilized races due 
to the fact of their civilization, just as on the other hand the bodies of natural 
races have certain features clearly indicating the Operation a mode of life 
marked by the lack of all that we are used to call culture^ Gustav FritSdj, an 
anatomist who has studied the natural races in their natural state, asserts that 
the shapely development of the human body is only possible under the influence 
of avihzation ; and readers of his descriptions of Hottentots, Bushmen, and even 
Kaffirs, will feel convinced that well-developed bodies, such as a sculptor would 
call beautiful, are rarer among them than among us, the “ played-out ” children of 
civilization. He states plainly in one place that the healthy, normally-developed 
German, both as to proportions and as to strength and completeness of Imm 
surpasses m fact the avera^ Bantu man.^ The Bantus, we may add, arc, in the 
Kaffir branch of which he is here speaking, one of the toughest and most powerfuJ 
races of Africa. In recent times we have often heard similar judgments ; and 
the saying of an American ethnographer, that the Indians are the best model of 
the Apollo Belvedere, cannot pass even as a flower of speech. Deeper investiga- 
tions have shown^ differences in the skeleton referable in the one case to the 
influences of civilized, in the other to those of uncivilized, life. Virchow has 
plmniy noted Lapps and %afemen as “ pathological races, that is, impoverished 
and d^taded, by huitger arid want. But the most important experiment for 
settling the value of distinctions — one for which the resources of aiience 

are too small, and history of the w'orld suffices — ^is now for the first time 

m progress. The i^^^pretlon of the so-called lower races into the circle of the 
higher civilization, of the barriers which once were raised ' high 

against such intro4«^l^^ 'nbt Only a brilliant feat of humanity, but at the same 
time an event of ^Scierttific interest For the first time"|niIlions of 

what was considered''' fli^l^wwest race^ — 'the blacks — have 'had all the advantages, 
all the rights and dttttdkj^ithe highest civilization throv(fn open to them ; nothing 
prevents them from^Um^liii^g all the^ means of S)d$f/pmAtk>n which — ^and her^ ' 
lies the anthropologic^/ t|ie nteessarily Im tensfomiatipp*' 

^ ^ [One Wdbecuri™istoa8f,tlto tees dtmm' ' 
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” 7“ nToti'm-'r .'l» ’ . “'ooo.or ot ho" .^rvvithin the 

“ hh »■.! to,l i.. A,«oric.-.,and who will, in the enjoyment of treedom 

"ir::; he"7:. lira r r 77" — 

ha ’.ended to 

cat-c they afford no support to the view which sees in 
the so-called lower races of mankind a transition-stage 
from beast to man. The general similarity of man to 
the brutes in bodily structure cannot indeed be con- 
tested ; what we demur to is the assumption that 
individual portions of mankind are so much more like 
the beasts than others. In our study of people of 
whatever race we come upon traits that may be called 
bestial ; but this is only what was to be e.xpected. Since 
man has retained in his bodily structure so close a 
resemblance to the apes that even the most recent 
classifier-s have attached importance to this only, and 
might, without fear of blame for illogicality, recur to the 
old Linnaian grouping of the genus homo with the Apes 
in an order of Primates, a reduction of the spiritual 
element in human nature is quite enough to allow the 
bestial part of the material foundation to emerge iii a 
pretty glaring form. ’fV e all, alas ! aije familiar with 
the idea that a beast lies hidden in every man, and 
“ brutality," “ brutalisation,” and other only too familiar 
terms, prove how frequently our fancy is called upon for 
corresponding images. When a starving family of Australian aborigines retrieves 
from the vulture a piece of carrion, which by all natural rights has long been his 
property, and flings itself like a pack of greedy jackals on its prey, gorging until 
repletion compels slumber, this testifies to a brutality in their mode of life which 
suppresses all movements of the soul. Nor are we surprised ^ben African 
travellers can compare a startled swarm of Bushmen, who see an enemy in every 
stranger, black or white, with nothing else than a troop of chimpanzees or orangs 
in flight, We must not, however, let all our blows fall on these poor “ patural 
races who have on the whole no greater naturally-implanted tendency towards the 
bestial than we ourselves. There exist Europeans who are morally degraded 
below the le\-el of the Australians. This sad faculty of Jieing or becoming like 
the brutes is unhappily present in all men, in some a little more, in others a little 
less. Whether it manifests itself with more or less frequency and^ plainness 
depends tnowly upon the d[ig|^ of acquired capacity for dissifttulation,^ which 
often cbtwsponds to that of civilization. But it, is civilization alone which can 
draw any boundary between us and the “ aa |^” races. We may declare in the 
most decided manner that cowecptioa ' ^ ^ g atural " raras involves nothing 
anthropological o^rysiolo^dal, ,but is ' of ethnography and civiliza- 
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tion. Natural races are nations poor in culture. There may be peoples bclon-in 
to every race endowed by nature in every degree, who either havTlmt 

° cuiluation, or have retrograded in respect of it The old Germans an 
Gauls appeared no less uncivdized bc.sidc Roman civilization than do Kaffirs c 
loljnesians beside ours ; and many a people which to-day is reckoned as a portio 
of ciMhzed Russia was at the time of Peter the Great still in a state of nature. 
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beini of civnlimtion create between two groups of human 

temgs !s m truth quite independent, whether in its depth or in its breadth, of the 
differen^ jn their mental endowments. We need only observe what a mass of 
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among mankind, (liinchc and Mongols belong to the same stock ; but what a 
difference in their ci\ilization. This is even more apparent if, instead of the 
Mongols* we take any of the barbarian tribes which, in the frontier provinces of 
China, stand out like islands from a sea of more highly-civilized people, who lap them 
round and will <oon otcrwhelm them. Or again, the latest researches make it 
probable that m.iny «)f the Ainu, the aborigines of the northern island of Japan, stand 
nearer to the Caucasian than to the Mongolian stock. Yet they are a “natural” 
race, even in the eyes of Mongolic Japanese, Race as such has nothing to do with 
the possession of civilization. It would be silly to deny that in our own times 
the highest civilization has been in the hands of the Caucasian, or white, races ; 
but, on the other hand, it is an equally important fact that for thousands of years 
in ail civilizing movements there has been a dominant tendency to raise all races 
to the level of their burdens and duties, and therewith to make real earnest of the 
great conception of humanity — conception which has been proclaimed as a 
specially distinguishing attribute of the modern world, but of which many still do 
not believe in the realisation. But let us only look outside the border of the brief 
and narrow course of events which we arrogantly call the history of the world, and 
we shall have to recognise that members of every' race have borne their part in 
the history which lies bej'ond, the history of primeval and pre-historic times. 


§ 4. NATURE, RISE, AND SPREAD OF CIVILIZATION 

Natural and civllked races — Language and re%ion universal possessions — Races with and without history — 
Reasons why many races are in a backward state — The development of civilization is a matter of hoarding 
—-So-called semi-civilization — ^laterial and spiritual elements in hoarded civilization — ^The material basis 
and the spiritual nucleus Isatural conditions required for development — The part of agriculture and pasture 
in the development of civilized politics — ^Zones of civilization— Loss of civilization. 


What is then the essential distinction which separates natural and civilized races ? 
Upon this question the evolutionist faces us with alacrity, and declares that it was 
done with long ago ; for who can doubt that the natural or savage races are the 
oldest strata of mankind now existing? They are survivors from the uncultured 
ages out of which other portions of mankind, who have in the struggle for existence 
forced their way to higher endow'ments and have acquired a richer possession of 
culture, have long ago emerged* This assumption we meet with Ihe question : 
Wherein then does this possession of culture consist ? Is not reason, the basis, 
nay, the ^urce of it all, the common property of the human race ? To langqage 
and religion, as in some measure the noblest forms of expression, we must give 
the precedence over all others, and connect them closely with reason. In the ine 
expression of Hamann : Without speech we could have had no reason, without 
ra»ii m lelfeion, md without tte^ three essential components of our nature 
iabelligeiR^ nor the tend of . It is certain 'that language has 

an miuenceiwhiug.lwyond our sight upon die 'education of the human 
spirit As' Herder »ys: We must r^ard ^ organ of speech as The rudder of 
our mason, ate in ^ talk die beaveafy ^rk wWdi gradually kindled into flame 

our and , Np Im wtainly tte religion of the' less civilized 

races contaw m itself ai %'^wis wimh m MmM&r to form the noble flowery 
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forest of the spiritual life among civilized races. It is at once art aiid science, 
theology and philosophy, so that that civilized life which .strive.s from however 
great a distance to reach the ideal contains nothing which is not embraced by it 
Of the priests of these races the saying holds good in the truest sense that they 
are the guardians of the divine mysteries. But the subsequent dissemination of 
these mysteries among the people, the popularising of them in the largest sense, is 
the clearest and deepest-reaching indication of progress in culture. Now while no 
man doubts of the general possession of reason by his fellow-men of every race and 
degree, while the equally general 
existence of language is a fact, 
and it is not, as was formerly 
believed, the case that the more 
simply constructed languages 
belong to the lower races, the 
richest to those who stand high- 
est ; the existence of religion 
among savage races has ^en 
frequently doubted. It will be 
one of our tasks in the following 
pages to prove the unfounded- 
ness of this assumption in the 
light of many facts. For the 
present we will venture to as- 
sume the universality of at least 
some degree of religion. 

In matters connected with 
political and economical insti- 
tutions we notice among the 
natural races very great differ- 
ences in the sum of their 
civilization. Accordingly we 
have to look among them not 
only for the beginnings of Ambuella Dram. (After Serpa ^ IgorroteDiiiiiafronEiLttzo 

civilization, but for a very ^eat Buto.) {^rom^e^^ectiou of 

part of its evolution, and it is 

equally certain that these differences are to be referred less to variations in endow- 
ment than to great differences in the conditions of their development Exchange 
has klso played its part, and unprejudiced obsen^ers have often been more struck 
in presence of facts by agreement than by difference* It is astonishing,” 
exclaims Chapman, when considering the customs of the Damaras, ^*what a 
similarity there is in the manners and practices of the human family throughout 
the world. Even here, the two different classes of Bamaras practise rites in 
common with the New Zealanders, such as that of ohif^ping out the front teeth 
and cutting off the little finger.” It is less astonishing , if, as the same traveller 
remarks, their agreement with the Bechuanas goes', 'even fufthen Now since the' 
essence of civilization lies first in the amazing' of experiences, then in the fixity 
with which these are retained; and, lastly in the 'capacity, to carry them further or 
to increase them, our first <}uestk>n must' te, how "is it poksihle ,t6''rea,lise the fiiat^ 
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fundamental condition of civilization, namely, the amassing a stock of culture in 
the form of handiness, knowledge, power, capital ? It has long been agreed that 
the first step thereto is the transition from complete dependence upon \Vhat 
Nature freely offers to a conscious exploitatibUt through man’s own labour, 
especially in agriculture or cattle-breeding, of^such of her fruits as are most 
important to him. This transition opens at one stroke all the most remote pos- 
sibilities of Nature, but wc must always remember, at the same time, that it is still 
a long way from the first step to the height which has now been attained. 

The intellect of man and also the intellect of whole races shows a wide dis- 
crepancy in regard to differences of endowment as well as in regard to the different 
effects which external circumstances produce upon it. Especially are there varia- 
tions in the degree of inward coherence and therewith of the fixity or duration of 
the stock of intellect. The want of coherence, the breaking-up of this stock, 
characterises the lower stages of civilization no less than its coherence, its inalien- 
ability, and its power of growth do the higher. We find m low stages a poverty 
of tradition which allows these races neither to maintain a consciousness of t&eir 
earlier fortunes for any appreciable period nor to fortify and increase their stock 
of intelligence either through the acquisitions of individual prominent minds or 
through the adoption and fostering of any stimulus. Here, if we are not entirely 
mistaken, is the basis of the deepest-seated differences between races. The 
opposition of historic and non-historic races seems to border closely upoti it. 
But are historical facts therefore lost to history when their memory has not 'l|een 
preserved in writing ? The essence of history consists in the very fact of 
happening, not in the recollecting and recording what has happened. We should 
prefer to carry this distinction back to the opposition between national life in its 
atoms and national life organised, since the deepest distinction seems to be 
indicated by internal coherence which occurs in the domain of historical fact, and 
therefore mainly in the domain of intellect. The intellectual history of mankind 
no less than the social and political is in the first place a progression from 
Individual to united action. And in truth it is in the first place external nature 
upon which the intellect of man educates itself, seeing that he strives to put 
himself towards it in an attitude of recognition, the ultimate aim of which is the 
construction within himself of an orderly representation of Nature, that is the 
creation of art, poetry, and science. 

Showing as they do every possible variety of racial affinity, the natural ” 
races cannot be said to form a definite group in the anatomical or anthropological 
sense. Since in the matter of language and religion they share in the highest 
good that culture can offer, we must not assign them a place at the root of the 
human family-tree, nor regard their condition as that of a primitive race, or of 
childhood. There is a distinciion between the quickly ripening immaturity of the 
child and the '" Incited maturity of the adult who has come to a stop in many 
respects. Whal^e? mean by “natural’' races is something much more like the 
latter than the >feteieri. We call them races deficient in civilization, because 
internal and exte^at conditions have hindered them from attaining to such 
permanent devetopmen% in the domain of culture as form the mark of the true 
civili^d races ahd tise giiarantees of progress. Yet we should not venture to 
call any of them culturd^y so long as none of them is devoid of the primitive 
means by which the ascent to higher stages can be made — language, religion, fire, 
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weapons, implements ; while the very possession of these, means, and many others 
such as domestic animals and cultivated plants, testifies to varied and numerous 
dealings with those races which are completely civilized. 
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of de\^elopmc!it races of even slightly higher endowments have got possession of 
more and more means of culture, and gained steadiness and security for their 
progress, while the Icss-ciidowcd remained behind. But external conditions, in 
respect to their furthering or hindering effects, can be more clearly recognised and 
estimated ; and it is jiister and more logical to name them first. We can conceive 
why the habitations of the savage races arc principally to be found on the extreme 
biirders of the inhabited world, in the cold and hot regions, in remote islands, in 
secluded mountains, in deserts. We understand their backward condition in parts 
of the earth which offer so few facilities for agriculture and cattle-breeding as 
Australia, the Arctic regions, or the extreme north and south of America. In the 
insecurit)’ of incompletely developed resources, we can see the chain w^hich hangs 
heavily on their feet, and confines their movements within a narrow space. As a 
consequence, their numbers are small, and from this again results the small total 
amount of intellectual and physical accomplishment, the rarity of eminent men. 
the absence of the salutary pressure exercised by surrounding masses on the 
activity and forethought of the individual, which operates in the division of 
society into classes, and the promotion of a wholesome division of labour. A 
partial consequence of this insecurity of resources is the instability of natural 
races. A nomadic strain runs through them all, rendering easier to them the utter 
incompleteness of their unstable political and economical institutions, even w^hen 
an indolent agriculture seems to tie them to the soil. Thus it often comes about 
that in spite of abundantly-provided and w^ell-tended means of culture, their life is 
desultory, wasteful of power, unfruitful. This life has no inward consistency, no 
secure growth ; it is not the life in which the germs of civilization first grew up to 
the grandeur in which we frequently find them at the beginnings of what w’'e call 
history. It is full rather of fallings-away from civilization, and dim memories 
from civilized spheres which in many cases must have existed long before the 
commencement of history as we have it. If, in conclusion, we are to indicate 
concisely how we conceive the position of these races as compared with those to 
which we belong, w^e should say, from the point of view' of civilization these races 
form a stratum below us, while in natural parts and dispositions they stand in 
some respects, so far as can be seen, on a level with us, in others not much lower. 
But this idea of a stratum must not be understood in the sense of forming the 
next lower stage of development through which w^e ourselves had to pass, but as 
combined and built up of elements which have remained persistent, mingled with 
others which have been pushed aside or dropped into the rear. There is thus a 
strong nucleus of positive attributes in the ‘‘ natural races ; and therein lies the 
value and advantage of studying them. The negative conception which sees only 
what they lack in comparison with us is a short-sighted under-estimate. 

By the word civilization or culture” we denote usually the sum of all the 
acquirements at a given time of the human intelligence. When we speak of 
stages, of higher and lower, of semi-civilization, of civilized and natural ” races, we 
apply to the various civilizations of the earth a standard which we take from 'the 
degree that we have oiir^lves attained. Civilization means mr civilization. Let 
us assume that the highest and richest display of what we conceive by the term is 
to be found among ourselves, and it must appear of the highest importance for 
the' ui&erstanding of, the thing itself to trace- back the unfolding of this flower to 
its We shall only attain our aim of getting an insight into the nature and 
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essence of civilisation when we understand the impelling force which has evolved 
it from its first beginning. 

Every people has intellectual gifts, and develops them in its daily life. Each 
can claim a certain sum of knowledge and power which represents iis civilization. 
But the difference between the various sums of acquirement of the intelligence ” 
resides not only in their magnitude, but in their power of growth. To use an 
image, a civilized race is like a mighty tree which in the growth of centuries has 
raised itself to a bulk and permanency far above the lowly and transitory condition 
of races deficient in civilization. There are plants which die off eveiy^ year, and 
others that from herbs become mighty trees. The distinction lies in the power 
of retaining, piling up, and securing the results of each individual year’s grotrth. 
So would even this transitory growth of savage races — which have in fact feen 
called the undergrowth of peoples — beget something permanent, draw every new 
generation higher towards the light, and afford it firmer supports in the achieve^ 
ments of predecessors, if the impulse to retain and ^secure were operative In it 
But this is lacking ; and so it befalls that all these plants desrined for a larger 
growth remain on the ground and perish in misery, striving for the air and light 
which above they might have enjoyed to the full. Civilization is the product of 
many generations of men. 

The confinement, in space as in time, which isolates huts, villages, races, no 
less than successive generations, involves the negation of culture ; in its opposite, 
the intercourse of contemporaries and the interdependence of ancestors and 
successors, lies the possibility of development. The union of contemporaries 
secures the retention of culture, the linking of generations its unfolding. The 
development of civilization is a process of hoarding. The hoards grow of them- 
selves so soon as a retaining power watches over them. In all domains of 
human creation and operation we shall see the basis of all higher development 
in intercourse. Only through co-operation and mutual help, whether betwwn 
contemporaries, whether from one generation to another, has mankind succeeded in 
climbing to the stage of civilization on which its highest members now* stand* On 
the nature and extent of this intercourse the growth depends. Thus the numerous 
small assemblages of equal importance, formed by the family stocks, in which the 
individual had no freedom, were less favourable to it than the larger commutit- 
ties and states of the modern world, with their encouragement to individual 
competition. 

As the essential feature in the highest development' of culture, w note the 
largest and most intimate interdependence among themselves and with past 
generations of all fellow-strivers after it ; and as a result of it, the largest 
sum of achievement and acquisition. Between this and tte opposite extreme lie 
all the intermediate stages which we comprise under the ftame ^mi-chdlization*^ 
This notion of a “ half-way house” deserves a few wonj^ When we energetic^ 
ally at work in the highest civilization the forces, Whith' well as tho^ 

concerned with extending and reshaping, the bui!dfa^, ill,, wmi^^civilization it Is 
essentially the former which are called into most die lattv remain 

behind and thereby bring about the infetiodd^ dial Sitfe 'df things. The ^ Ope- , 
sidedness and incompleteness of 'semI-civiIh»-tfea/lfe'\oo sidO'of ^ 

progress, while on ' the material side deyfelbpth^t Two' 

years ago, when Europe 'Und' North A'fneri» ^liad'hot, yet' taten the glands 
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which steam, iron, and cicctricity have rendered possible, China and Japan caused 
the greatest astonishment to European travellers by their achievements m 
agriculture, manufactures, and trade, and even by their canals and roads, which 
have now fallen far towards dilapidation. But Europeans, and the daughtei races 
in America and Australia, have in the last tw’O hundred years not only caught up 
this start, but gone far ahead. Here we may perceive the solution of the riddle 
presented by Chinese civilization, both in the height it has reached and its 
stationary character, and indeed by all semi-civilization. What but the light in 
free intellectual creation has made the west so far outrun the east ? Voltaire 
hits the point wdien he says that Nature has given the Chinese the organs foi 
discovering all that is useful to them but not for going any further. They have 
become great in the useful, in the arts of practical life ; w'hile w’e are indebted to 
them for no one deeper insight into the connection and causes of phenomena, for 
no single theory. 

Does this lack arise from a deficiency in their endow^ments, or does it lie in 
the rigidity of their social and political organisation, wEich favours mediocrity and 
suppresses genius ? Since it is maintained through all changes of their organisa- 
tion, w'e must decide for the defect in their endow^ments, wEich also is the sole 
cause of the rigidity in their social system. No doubt the future alone can give 
a decisive answ’er, for it will in the first place have to be shown whether and how 
far these races wall progress on the w’ays of civilization wEich Europe and North 
America vie in pointing out to them ; for there has long been no doubt that they 
will or must set foot on them. But w’e shall not come to the solution of this 
question if we approach it from the point of view' of complete civiliz9.tion, which 
sees in the incompleteness of China and Japan the signs of a thoroughly lower 
stage of the wEole of life, and frequently at the same time signs of an entire 
absence of hope in all attempts at a higher flight. If they possess in themselves 
only the capacities for semi-civilization, the need of progress will bring more powerful 
organs to their head and gradually modify the mass of the people by immigration 
from Europe and North America. This process may have first raised to its present 
height many a civilized race of to-day ; we may refer to the Russians and 
Hungarians, and to the fact that millions of German and other immigrants have 
stimulated in many ways the progress of these semi-Mongols in Europe. 

The sum of the acquirements of civilization in every stage and in every race 
is composed of material and intellectual possessions. It is important to keep 
them apart, since they are of very different significance for the intrinsic value of 
the total civilization, and above all for its capacity of development. They are not 
acquired with like means nor with equal ease, nor simultaneously. The material 
lies at the base of the intellectual. Intellectual creations come as the luxury 
after bodily needs are satisfied. Every question, therefore, as to the origin of 
civilization resolves itself into the question : what favours the development of its 
materia! foundations ? Now here we must in the first place proclaim' that when 
the way to this development is once opened by the utilisation of natural means 
for the aims of man, it is not Nature*s wealth in material but in force — or rather, to 
put it better, in stimulus to force, — ^which must be most highly estimated. The 
gifts of Nature most valuable for man are those through which his latent 
SOUTHS of force are thrown open in permanent activity. Obviously this can 
least be thought about by that wealth or so-called bounty of Nature which spares 
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him certain labours that under other circumstances would be necessary. The 
warmth of the tropics makes the task of housing and clothing himself much 
lighter than in the temperate zone. If we compare the possibilities which Nature 
can afford with those that dwell in the spirit of man, the distinction is very 
forcible, and lies mainly in the following directions. The gifts of Nature in tliein- 
selves are in the long run unchangeable in kind and quantity, but the supply of 
the most necessary varies from year to year and cannot be reckoned on. They 
are bound up with certain external circumstances, confined to certain zones, 
particular elevations, various kinds of soil Man’s power over them is originally 
limited by narrow barriers which he can widen but never break down by develop- 
ing the* forces of his intellect and will. His own forces, on the contrary, belong 
entirely to him. He cannot only dispose of their application but can also 
multiply and strengthen them without any limit that has, at least up to the 
present, been drawn. Nothing gives a more striking lesson of the way in which 
the utilisation of Nature depends upon the will of man than the likeness of the 
conditions in which all savage races live in all parts of the earth, in all climates, 
in all altitudes. 

It is due to no accident that the word “ culture ” also denotes the tillage of the 
ground. Here is its etymological root ; here, too, the root of all that we under- 
stand by it in its widest sense ^ The storage by means of labour of a sum of 
force in a clod of earth is the best and most promising beginning of that non- 
dependence upon Nature which finds its mark in the domination of her by the 
intellect. It is thus that link is most easily added to link in the chain of develop- 
ment, for in the yearly repetition of labour on the same soil creative force is 
concentrated and tradition secured ; and thus the fundamental conditions of 
civilization come to birth. 

The natural conditions which permit the amassing of wealth from the fertility 
of the soil and the labour bestowed thereon, are thus undoubtedly of the greatest 
importance in the development of civilization. But it is unsafe to say with Buckle 
that there is no example in history of a country that has become civilized by its 
own exertions without possessing some one of those conditions in a highly 
favourable form. For the first existence of mankind, warm moist regions blessed 
with abundance of fruits were unquestionably most desirable, and it is easiest to 
conceive of the original man as a dweller in the tropics. But, on the other hand, 
if we are to conceive of civilization as a development of human forces upon Nature 
and by means of Nature, this can only have come about through some compulsion 
setting man amid less favourable conditions where he had to look after himself 
yrth more care than in the soft cradle of the tropics. This points to the temperate 
zones, in which we may no less surely see the cradle of civilization than in the 
tropics that of the race. In the high plateaux of Mexico and Upper Peru we 
have land less fruitful than the surrounding lowlands, and accordingly in these 
plateaux we find the highest development in all America. Even now, with 
cultivation carried to high pitch, they look as dry and barren as steppes 
compared with the luxuriant natural beauties of many places in the lowlands, 
or on the terraces not a day% journey distant^ In tropical and sub -tropical 

^ [Of course its employment to denote the cultivation or refinement of the mind and mannws tfeongh 

found in classical Latin, seems comparatively recent in English) is a mere metaphor, withr^t ^^estk^n of 
the fact noticed in this paragraph.] ‘ 
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countries the fertility of the soil generally diminishes at high elevations, and in 
whatever climatic conditions, high plateaux are never so fruitfu as ow an , i y 
countries, and mountain slopes. Now these civilizations were both situated on 
liigh plateaux ; of that in Mexico, the centre and capital, Tenochtitlan— the 
modern citv of ^lexico— lay at a height of 75^0 feet, while Cuzco, in Peru, 
is no Icss^than 11,500. In both these regions temperature and rainfall are 
considerably lower than in the greater part of Central and South America. 

This brings us to the recognition of the fact that, though civilization in its 
first growth is intimately connected with the cultivation of the soil, as it develops 
farther there is no necessary relation between the two. As a nation grows its 
civilization sets itself free from the soil, and, in proportion as it develops, creates 
for itself ever fresh organs which serve for other purposes than enabling it to take 
root. One might say that in agriculture there resides a natural weakness, which 
may be explained not only through want of familiarity with weapons, but through 
the desire of possession and a settled life enfeebling to courage and enterprise. 
We find, on the contrary, the highest expression of political force among the 
hunter and shepherd races, who are in many respects the natural antipodes of the 
agriculturists — the shepherds especially, who unite agility with the faculty of 
moving in masses, and discipline with force. The very faculties which are a 
hindrance to the agriculturist in developing that power, can here be turned to 
advantageous account, — the absence of settled abode, mobility, the exercise of 
strength, courage, and skill with weapons. And, as we look over the earth, we find 
that in fact the firmest organisations among the so-called semi-civilized races result 
from a blend of these elements. The distinctly agricultural Chinese have been 
ruled first by the Mongols, then by the Mantchus ; the Persians by sovereigns 
from Turkestan ; the Egyptians successively by Hyksos, or shepherd kings, Arabs, 
and Turks — all nomadic races. In Central Africa the nomadic Wahuma founded 
and maintained the stable states of Uganda and Unyoro, while in the countries 
that surround the Soudan every single state was founded by invaders from the 
desert. In Mexico the rougher Aztecs subdued the more refined agricultural 
Toltecs. In the history of places in the borderland between the steppe and 
cultivated lands a series of cases will be found establishing this rule, which may 
be recognised as a historical law. Thus the reason why the less fertile high 
plateaux and the districts nearest to them have been so favourable to the develop- 
ment of higher civilization and the formation of civilized states, is not because they 
offered a cooler climate and consequent inducement to agriculture, but because they 
brought about the union of the conquering and combining powers of the nomads 
with the industry and labour of the s^riculturists who crowded into the oases of 
cultivation but could not form states. That lakes have played a certain part as points 
^appui and centres of crystallisation for such states, as seen in the cases of Lake 
Titicaca in Peru, the lagoons of Tezeoco and Chaleo in Mexico, Lakes Ukerewe 
and Tchad in the interior of Africa, is an interesting but less essential phenomenon. 

Beyond the historic operation of climatic peculiarities in favouring or checking 
civilization, differences of climate interfere most effectually by producing large 
regions where similar conditions prevail— regions of civilization which are disposed 
like a belt round the globe. These may be called civilized zones. The real zone 
of civilization, according to all the experience which histoty up to the present day 
pu|s at the disposal of mankind, is the temperate. More than one groiip of facts 
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corroborates this. The most important historical developments, most or^ankall}" 
connected, most steadily progressing in and by means ot this coiiiiectioii, a!id 
externally most exciting, belong to this zotie. That it was no accident which made 
the heart of ancient history beat in this zone on the ^Mediterranean Sea, wc may 
learn from the persistency of the most effective historical development in the 
temperate zone even after the circle of history had been widened beyond Europe, 
ay, even after the transplantation of European culture to those new worlds which 
sprang up in America, Africa, and Australia. No doubt an 
infinite number of threads are plaited into this great web ; 
but since all that races do rests ultimately upon the deeds of 
individuals, the one which has been most fruitful in results is 
undoubtedly the crowding together in the temperate zone of 
the greatest possible number of individuals most capable of 
achievement, and the arrangement in succession and compre- 
hension of the individual ci\dlized districts in one civilized 
belt, where the conditions were most favourable to inter- 
course, exchange, the increasing and securing of the store of 
culture ; where, in other words, the maintenance and develop- 
ment of culture could display its activity on the largest 
geographical foundation. 

Old semi -civilizations, whose relics we meet with in 
tropical countries, belong to a period when civilization did 
not make such mighty demands upon the labours of indi- 
viduals, and when for that very reason its blossom sooner 
faded. A study of the geographical extension of old and 
new civilization seems to show that as the tastes of civiliza- 
tion grew, the belt comprising it shrank into the regions 
where the great capacity for achievement co-existed with the 
temperate climates. This observ'ation is important for the 
history of the primitive human race and of its extension, and 
for the interpretation of the relics of civilization in tropica! 
countries. Another mode in which civilization may perish is 
through the absorption of higher races by lower, who profit 
by the advantage of better adaptation to conditions of hard- 
ship. The despised Skraelings have merged themselves in 
the Northmen of Greenland. And has not every group of 
Europeans that has penetrated the Arctic ice-wastes, during 
the period of its stay in those dreary fields, been obliged to accustom itself 
to Eskimo habits, and to learn the arts and dexterities of the Arctic people in 
order successfully to maintain the fight with Nature's lowers in the Polar zone ? 
But so has many a bit of colonisation on tropical and polar soil ended in falling 
to the level of the wants of the natives. The colonising power of the Portuguese 
in Africa, the Russians in Asia, lies in their ability to do this more effectually 
than their competitors. 

Yet a civilisation^ selfcontained and complete, even with imperfect means, is 
morally and asstheticaily a higher phenomenon than' one which is decomposing, in 
the process ,of upward' , effort .and growth- For this reason the first results, pf 
contact between a h%faer ^and'a Ipwer civilization aie not delightful wti^' ^ 
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hi|!^hcr ih rcprc^ntcd by the scum of a world, the lower by people complete in a 
narrow space and contented with the filling up of their own narrow circle. Think 
of the first scttlemaits of whalers and runaway sailors in countries rich in art and 
tradititni like New Zealand and Hawaii, and of the effects produced by the first 
brandy-shop and brothel. In the case of North America, Schoolcraft first pointed 
out the rapid decay which befell all native industrial activity as a result of the 
introduction by the white men of more suitable tools, vessels, clothing, and so 
forth. European trade provided easily everything which hitherto had had to be 
produced by dint of long-protracted, wearisome labour ; ^ and native activity not 
only fed off in the field where it had achieved important results, but saw itself 
weakened, and lost the sense of necessity and self-reliance, and so in course of 
bmc art itself perished. As we know, the same is going on to-day in Polynesia 
m Africa, and among the poorest Eskimo. In Africa it is a declared rule that on 
‘ decomposition, behind that a higher civilization 

and the best of all in the untouched far interior. Even the art of Japan’ 
independent as it was, deteriorated after a glimpse of artistically inferior European 


§ 5- LANGUAGE 

lA-igasife is a siuiversal facility of modern mankind— Power of natural i i 

languacei--rs there a relation between racial and hnguistic pecuLnties “ 

language— Possi! words • dialect and kntruan^ k F i Ctrigm, growth, and decay of 

«> ... 

“ Man is so endowed, so circumstanced, and such is his histokv that cr.» u ■ 

xr'we'^ '“"Tr 

?rL“ 

position in Uganda speak Swahili, some Arabfc - manTof theX''°"' 

learnt the same laite-uare Tn fh^ ^ many ot the Nyamwesi have 

there are Negroes enough who know two or^th^^^kn^a^^ African coast 

schools in Canada nothing astonishes the mi<ie- the Indian 

which the ^thful Redski pickl tp FrencTrdTngliTh ^ 

very similar all the earth over; t,d tl^e inner stmeta^Tr^"^ 
discrepant It may be said that finmar, i fmeture of language not very 

deep into the human mind ; but it has part^lS 

twigs. Innumerebie languLes, div^.11, ^ and 

sister and , daughter languajs, indeSniL feS^nf V** 
and homesteads of caankind with varied tones langirage^ fill the homes 

understand each other ; in some 

lidmm,” saa fttslWianfl^^Ca ^ “*e tools for 
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superhcial ohseijcr detects .similanties ; ni ethers these lie .so dee,, tint o.ilv 
•scicnee can find them. Lastly, a great number are to ail at),x;arancc nuii 
d.irerent--not only in the words but in their .structure, in tte TStio.n 
express, the parts of speech which they distinguish. But these distinction.s are 
y no means associated with mental differences in the speakers. Individuals of cverv' 
vanclv of endowment u.se the .same language, while minds equally endowed aiS 
wor-ing on the same lines cannot make thcmselve.s understood to each other 
. or docs^ language go with geographical, often not with racial, distinctions How 

than that behyeen the Chine.se and the Micronesian who hnguisticallv is so fir 

than h-i" p'roof oV rad7"S 1 '"h be .sought elsewhere 

man in proof of racial affinity based on affinity of speech. Language, must 

m iSrTt' " : P- i™--^-ondition to all the wofk of civilisation amonS 
mankind. It may be called the first and mo.st important, even the charactcri.stif 

loursTof ’ alteration. In "the 

ahn ti a word can assume very various meanings, can disappear 

altogether, can be replaced by some expressly-invented word, or one taken fmm 
mioriier language. Like a tool, it is laid aside and taken up again. Not only 
o individuals lose their mother-tongue, like Narcisse Pelletier who, after twelve 
y ars in the Australian bush, became himself a .savage, or the Akka Mianis who 

burihor ^ ^ forgotten their native speech ■ 

dothet simrof language and take to another, as if it were a suit of 

as f ‘he ^qmrements of civilization are more permanent than language, 

as the science of cattle-breeding. If the comparative study of religion teache.sL 

Ih"" '•cmains, we may find here gwd evidence for 

the higher degree of changeableness shown by language in comparison with other 
nographic characteristics. We .should not think it necessary to linger over 
a poim so obvious to all who know anything about the life of races, were it not 
ethLt'^T^*'' ^assification is still apt to be mixed up ^vith anthropology and 

it necSS^Tto r u" philology as Lepsius has found 

oriffi^ a^Z ‘he notion that races and lamguages correspond in 

g and affinities, as is still far too largely supposW. “The diffusion and 
mingling of races goes its way: that of languages, though constantly affected by 

«raHo^^’'f Languages are the most individual 

creation of races, often the most immediate expression of their minds; but , they 

^ten esca^ from them crea^tors, and overspread great foreign peoples and racej 

tony^es” ’tT I on,speSg quite other 

lik/m t f ^ considerations, conceptions 

hke that of an I^tido-Germamc race, a Semitic race, a Bantu ,iace, are not only 

valueless, but to te wholly rejected as misleading and that, incalculably great ^ 
‘he value and influence of languages as a support and staff in the 
-fh development of mankind, their importance as an indication of distinctions 
Hithm mankind is uncommonly small. While, hunting-savages like the Bushmen 
s^ak a fincly-ron^cted antfpopious language, we find among the race which has 
devdoped the highest and permanent civilization bf Asia what, according to 
eyo utionary views, must be a most simple Iangu^,^the uninflected Chinese 
,,Jlth Its 450 root wo^s, Vhich.rtay ' be put 'tc^ther like pieces in a puzzle" and '' 
taken apart again* lemainmg all the time brialtered. Under these circumstanced 
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it is no doubt possibly to make a pedigree of languages, but we cannot be expected 
to believe that anything is thereby gained towards the pedigree of mankind, when 
we find a poorly organised language spoken by one of the highest races, and a 
highly organised one by one of the lowest. The newer philology appears indeed 
to promise less than formerly in the way of a universal pedigree of languages. 
Monosyllabic speech, which opce grew at the root of the tree of language, is now 
thought to owe its poverty and stiffness rather to retrogression than to undevelop- 
ment, while the South African clicks, once compared with the chatter of birds and 
other animals, are now regarded less as survivals from the brute than as the 
characteristic expression of linguistic indolence and decay. We hear no more 
about remains of the primitive speech, but see in this domain only development 
and retrogression. 

The universality of language is the simple result of the fact that all portions 
of mankind have existed long enough to develop the germs of their capacity for 
speech to the point at which we can apply the term language. Not only 
Haeckels Alali has long passed into oblivion ; all his successors with their 
Imperfect or childish speech are no more. But here the universalness extends 
farther ; modern languages are organised to a very similar pitch. Flerein 
language is like certain universal arts or implements, which are just as good 
among savage as among civilized folk. Does not the like hold good with the 
universal spread of the religious idea, the artistic impulse, the simpler utensil > 
At the basis of speech lies the desire to impart ; it is thus the product not of the 
single man but of Man in society and history. For the sake of and by means of 
imparting we acquire our earliest knowledge: it develops and enriches the 
language ; it creates its unity by limiting the exuberance of dialectic variations. 
We speak, to be understood ; we hear and learn, to understand ; we speak as is 
intelligible, as others do, not as we ourselves want to do. So far speech is the 
dearest and most universal sign of the important effect of social life in limiting 
individualism. 

All languages now existing are old in themselves or descended from old 
families j all bear the traces of historic development j all are far from their first 
origin, and for their interpretation philology has now laid aside the “ bow-wow ” 
theory. Itself drawn from the mobile mouth of the living man, and remaining 
close to the mind, the starting-pomt of living expression, language bears the 
stamp of life, constant change. Even if it survives the generations of those who 
spoke it, yet it lives with them and undergoes changes ; dying at last itself. The 
old Egyptian died even before the Egyptian civilization ; old Greek did not long 
^rvive the independent existence of the Greek race; Latin fell with Rome,^ 
These three languages did not die childless; they survive in Coptic, Modem 
Gwk, and the Romance languages r^pectively. More rarely do languages perish 
without successors ^ Gothic has done. Yet even this has been survived by 
anguages nearly akin to it, whidi reprint the family. Basque, standing solitary 


i several pa^es of names of “old" 

^ ^ ^ ^ No-one generation notices any 
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pronunciation, spelling, and mining. Old foms^f s^T“t“”fte'’taM '" 
teome „„i„,ellig,ble are frequent in the unthinking life of the ntturj rlcef 
Thus a Fijian in battle challenging his opponent, shouts Sai t<tva ' Sai taz’a ' 
jau J,n.a a ^ure, that is “Cut up! Cut up! the temtrrehi" 

a I . *.1 words and terms of speech arc imported or 

hot .tlT' ‘"‘O '“!!“%'>=. the age of raihiys and sStf irt 

hundreds of ntv tord”! 't-hoXSet o”" Ny™'\ !T” 

which ivfarra ^atandeh or Nyam-Nyams assert that many words 

g as remarkably unstable. Alteration is naturally more frequent in unwritten 
languages than w-here writing has produced a certain petrifying^eSt 1 spiSr^ 

is H assertion of philologists that the life-blood of a laiuaije 

IS to be found not m its written form but in dialects, we can understand thft we 

While wrMng tendftrSa^I organisms no less variable than plants or animals, 
niie svriting tends to fix a language m a given form, the more fruitful and wider 

ntercourse of races that have writing has at the sam; time a tenancy to ^den 

rar ^ °r a language is distributed. We may put it that 

are possesid by thoL 

alone who wnte. But where is the boundary between dialect and language ^ At 

by wrS and ^ a dialect which has bEoL’ fixed 

by writing and widely spread by dint of intercourse. Especially is the literarv 

language rather an artificial than a natural form of speech. Dialects we cineZ 
as languages less copious, less definitely settled and brought under rule, and hence 
more exposed to change, even of an arbitrary kind. But this is only so lonn- as 

^gu°aged”oth'S To“'d”t*“ “ 3^' 300 "f the m£,y- 

toguaged Colchis, to do business with ivhom the Romans, as Pliny tells us 

3 S, f ”>■“ tPdte a language, which a dialict 1 A, th“ IS 
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prised at the Colchians when seventy dialects are reckoned in modem Greek 

^ language and what preserves dialects we can see by comoarinsr' 

&e wide diffusion of Bunnese in the thickly-peopled countries of slrma 
fa the with them brisk commerce, and the far more limited area of languaS 
in the hill countnes of the, Upper Irawaddy, where Gqrdon collected tivelve JalSs 
i^he neighbourhood of Manipur alone, and where often thirty or fo^ famlfe 
speak a dialect of their own, unintelligible to others. This is the scale by which 
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we have to measure the frequent statements as to the immoderate number of 

languages among small nations. The multiplicity of the dialects spoken by the 
Bushmen which show differences even between groups separated only by a range 
of hills or a river, is referred by Moffat exclusively to the fact of their stage of 
culture allowing of no common centre, no common interests, in shorty neither 
possessing nor producing anything which might contribute to the fixing of a 
standard language. It is interesting to notice that the language of the Bechuana 
Bushmen, the Balala, who live as a race of pariahs with and among the 
Bechuanas, is a much-altered idiom showing many peculiarities in different groups, 
while their masters the Bechuanas maintain and propagate their language, the 
Sechuana, in a pure form by means of public discussions and frequent meetings 
for conversation, singing, and the like. 

Yet we must beware of under-estimating the effect of customary speech, which 
also is a conservative force, and assuming a too easy fluidity in linguistic forms. 
We learn Vrom Schweinfurth that the Djurs and Bellandas, though far apart, have 
preserved the Shillook language almost unaltered. The latter are divided from 
the Djurs by the whole breadth of the Bongos, and these again are separated from 
the Shillooks. Consider too the slight differences in the most distant Bantu 
dialects. We can only assume some great error of observation when S F. 
Waldeck, writing to Jomard in 1833 from the neighbourhood of Palenque, says 
that he could no longer use a vocabulary which had only been prepared since 
1820. We have good cause to know how carelessly vocabularies often are 
compiled. Even in the best.of those made by English or Americans for savage 
languages a large number of words are, owing to arbitrary transliteration, quite 
useless for a Frenchman or German in intercourse with “ natives.” 

In any case, however, it may be taken as a rule that the larger a race is, the 
more intimate its intercourse, the more firmly articulated its society, the more 
uniform its usages and opinions ; so much more stable will its language be. 
Public speaking, popular songs, national laws, oracles, exercise in a lesser degree 
the same influence as writing. They set obstacles in the way of the natural 
tendency of language to flow into the countless streams of dialect, and give 
permanence to speech-formation which, without these external influences, would 
have enjoyed but a transitory existence. 

These facts show clearly where we have to look for the real and essential 
distinctions in the degrees of linguistic development. Permanent growth 
enhances the value of language as of civilization. The language which has 
means to express anything without becoming obscure through redundancy, which 
offers the most complete, most intelligible, and shortest methods of expressing 
ideas, whether abstract or concrete, will have reached the highest stage of develop- 
ment. Arid hence it would follow that a thorough parallelism rules between the 
development of language and that of culture, since the highest culture requires 
and creates the most copious means of spoken expression. Without prejudice to 
the varieties W the structure of language, the pbssessors of the highest culture 
will thus speak a language which deserves the name of a first-class implement. 
But hy , this term wp do not understand merely that which best fulfils the end for 
which it is desired, since the Australian languages in all their poverty perfectly 
subserve ^ Simple wants of those who speak them. We rather look upon 
lan^agesasI sBedal organisms with a development of their own. Just as in the 
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class of mechanical tools, we should j^ive the pbiigh a hij^hcr rank than the axe, 
although the latter fulfils simple needs just as well as tlic former mccLs greatci 
requirements ; so must we hold the supple }*et firnily-articiilatcd, clear though 
copious languages of the Indo-Germanic family of more account than the poorer 
idioms of the Bantu. 

But if the language of a race be the mcasuie of the stage of civilization it has 
reached, we must be cautious in drawing conclusions from one to the other ; for 
language is only one among modes of expression, and has its own life. Least of 
all should the mode in w^hich it deals with particular conceptions be taken as 
such a measure. Counting and reckcjning arc doubtless very important things, 
upon the perfection of which a great deal of the mental de\clopment, and 
consequently the culture, of a race depends. But in view of the alleged inability 
of many savage races to think higher numbers than 3 or 5, attention must 
generally be drawm to the fact that the inefficiency of a tool does not alwa}’‘s 
imply a corresponding inability in the hand using It. In reply to the constant 
repetition of the statement that as the languages of these races contain no numerals 
above 3, the people cannot count beyond 3, Bleck has \'ery properly pointed 
out that this conclusion is as much justified as would be the conclusion that, as 
the French say dix-sepf and quaire-vingis, they cannot count beyond 10 or 20. 
Greek had a w^ord for 10,000; Hindustance has w'ords for 100,000 (lac), and 
10,000,000 {crore); w^e have none. The Nubians, who can only count to 20 
in their owm language, employ Arabic w’ords for higher numbers ; at the same 
time calling 100 by their own w'ord, hmV. Just tlie *same holds good in colour- 
names, the deficiency of w^hich among many savage races and many peoples of 
antiquity w^as unhesitatingly ascribed to a corresponding deficiency of perception. 
Here they started from the unproved assumption that expression corresponds 
exactly to perception — in this instance that the number of colour-terms corre- 
sponded to that of the various degrees of colour wdiich pass through the retina to 
be reproduced in consciousness. Erroneous as is this supposition, it is no less 
instructive for the recognition of the true nature of language, to observ’e that many 
races, otherwise uncultivated, can show an unusually copious list of colour-terms. 
Both copiousness and deficiency alike spring from immaturity. We just as often find 
the same name used to denote different colours, as the most different names applied 
to the same colour. This is merely the copiousness of confusion, and no token of 
high development. After testing a native of Queensland, Alfred Kirchhoff wrote : 

It is asserted that the Hottentots have thirty-tw^o w^ords to express colours ; if 
so, they are exceeded more than two-fold by these Australians of Queensland, a 
list of wLose colour-names yielded as many as seventy.” A light is thrown on the 
way in which this excessive wealth of terms arises by the fact that the greatest 
cattle-breeders among the African N€^roes, the Hereros, Dinkas and their kin, who 
are passionately devoted to that occupation, possess the greatest conceivable choice 
of words for all colours — ^brown, dun, white, dapple, and so on. The Hereto has 
' nd Scruple about using the same ’word to denote the colour of the meadows and* 

, of the sky ; but he would regard it as a sign of gross mental incapacity if any one 
'w^re to comprise in one word the various gradation$ of broivn in different cows, 

; 'among the Samc^?edes there are eleven or twelve designations for the various 
-greys and browms of reindeer. Tlic nautical vocabulary of Malays and Polynesians 
similar developroOiit ; but not far off we find great barrenness, the result of 
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inLence. Nor h it only “ 

g“h^hT.tag^^^^ ''ThcTasant of central Germany frequently includes violet 

brown and the JapaneL as a rule calls blue and green indifferently 
under town, a the wealth of language shall be. 

/Xn/X For the most civilised among modern European nations the rule 
l/\ 7^ seems to hold that a man of average education actually uses only 
1 / a very small part of the words which his language contains^ The 

^ English language claims to possess 1 00,000 words, yet an English 

p. field-labourer gets along as a rule with about 500. Wheie races 

of a higher civilization come in contact with a lower, *e language 
of the latter easily lapses into impoverishment, since it takes over 
a number of words from the former. But then its impoverishment 
r\ allows no conclusion as to the degree of civilization, but can only 
) b' looked upon as a historical fact in the life of that language. 

, 1 1 A good example is the freedom with which Nubian has been sup- 

Irn rnl plemented by Arabic. The Nubians have their own special words 
^ for sun, moon, and stars ; but the indications of time, year, month, 
day hour, they borrow from the Arabs. With them essz senes 
for water, sea, river; but the Nile is called Tossi For all native 
animals, domestic or wild, they have names of their own , Arabic 

m for all relating to building and navigation. Spirit, God, slave, the 
ideas of relationship, the parts of the body, weapons, the fruits^ of 
the earth, and everything connected with breadmaking, have Nubian 
V names ; on the other hand servant, friend, enemy, temple, to pray, 

@ to believe, to read, are Arabic. All metals have Arabic names, 
except iron. “ They are rich in Berber, poor in Arabic.” 

How much the very mixture of tongues does to enrich a 
language, and above all to adapt it to its purpose, is shown among 
European languages by English, which includes just about as many 
words of Teutonic as of Romanic origin. Many of the despised 

. foreign words are really in- 
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dispensable. We need only 
think of the planting and 
engrafting that has had to be 
undertaken in the garden of 
every African, Polynesian, 
and American tongue in order 
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Owmfs mrfcs : tlie upright column from the Ainu (after Von Siebold) ; , ;*■ T^ncot'Klf> for thp 

the others, radtmentaiy wntmg from the Negroes of Lunda (after maKC po 
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M. Buchner). missionaries to interpret the 

simplest facts of Scripture history and the writings which form the foundation 
of Christianity. In every mission the rendering of God especially has a history 
rich' ill difficulties and errors. 

Glancing at the heavy burden laid upon those who are* naturally without speech, 
we wifi only call to mind the interesting fact that in Kazembe^s kingdom Living- 


stone met wtffi a deaf and dumb man, Who used just the same signs as un- 
educated pei^ns of his kind in Europe. It is obvious that the language of signs 
and grtmaces ^ ^1 the more temptihg to use in proportion as language proper is 
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defective and simple, and the less varied and abstract the Ideas to which it can 
lend expression. By frequent use this kind of language can be bi ought to a 
perfection of which we, who always have thousands of words at command, can 
form no conception. Races deficient in culture can put far more into the simplest 
winks and gestures than we are in the habit of doing. Livingstone tells us that 
wdicn Africans beckon to any one they hold the palm of the hand downwards, as 
though to combine the idea of laying it on the person and drawing him towards 
them. If the person wanted is close by, the bcckoncr reaches out his right hand 
in a line with the breast, and makes a movement as if he wanted to catch the 
other by closing his fingers and drawing him towards himself; if the other is 
farther off, the movement is emphasised by holding the hand as high as possible 
and then bringing it downw^ards and rubbing it on the ground. But gesture 
language has not been developed to a real system of signals among the Africans, 
w^io for that purpose use the drum language (drum signalling, it may be said, 
extends from the Cameroons through Central Africa to New Guinea, thence to the 
Jivaros in South America). Its highest cultivation seems to be reserved for 
the inventive, and at the same time taciturn, Indians of North America. Mallery, 
in his great wmrk on the sign and gesture language of the Indians, has given a list 
of principal signs, by combining wdiich the most various sentences can be formed. 
Here belong also fire and smoke signals , the wbistling language of Gomera, in 
w^hich shepherds converse over great distances, make appointments, and so forth , 
and the like. Lichtenstein gives a pretty instance of the expression of numerical 
conceptions by means of signs. He relates that a Hottentot, who was disputing 
with his Dutch master about the length of time that he had yet to ser\e, contrived 
to explain the difference of their respective views to the magistrate, “ My Baasf* 

he said, will have it I have got so long to serve ” Here he stretched out 

his left arm and hand, and laid the little finger of the right hand on the middle 

of his forearm ; but I say that I have only got so long '' And therewith 

he moved his finger to the w-rist. American Indians often carry a complete 
measure w ith various subdivisions tattooed on one arm ; this brings us to the 
rudiments of w'riting. 

Amor^ all races of the earth w^e find simple methods of fixing a conceplion, 
which present themselves either in picture -WTiting or in sign-writing as allied 
inventions. . Yet both are familiar to the youth of all races in later times. Our 
boys use a form of picture- WTiting wLen they draw an unpopular schoolfellow on 
the door of his house with a donkey's head. But adults wdm possess no higher 
form of w’-riting are able, by means of pictures placed in a row, to e:^press a good 
deal more than isolated notions. As soon as by mutual consent a conventional 
character has been stamped on these representations, making them intelligible to 
wide circles, they attain the stage of picture -w^riting. Signs can only ser\”e a 
purpose defined by mutual agreement, as, for instance, marks of ownership simply 
express the fact that the article upon which they are painted or cut has such and 
such a definite man for its owner. Many signs which are hardly recognisable 
under the ornamental character w’hich they often assume, and which brings them, 
pearer to art, may ha%"e sprung from ownership marks of this kind, or be directed' 
tO' make a notion plainer, as when the road Is ipdicated by a foot going or a hahd 
pointing in a certain direction* But then they have already reached the boundar>" 
Mt which their arrangement in succe^ion brings us to a higher stage of devel^-* 
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mo„l The Wabino song of the Ojibbetvay Indians,” represented on our coloured 
Xte entitled ■‘Indian pieture-. riting,” gives an illosttt.on of the tvay m wh.ch 
Sot on'ronlide. but a whole series of statements can be expressed by s.nsple 
Teans to which a definite sense is attached; all the hightw k.nds of wnt.ng 
“ pmng from picture-writing. This deseent is reco^rsable rn the Mexican 
a d E^ptfan hier^lpphics, but is obliterated in the Ch.nese; bat traces may 
still be"iot,ccd everywhere ; even in the cuneiform m.trng we may find echoes of 
tte picture-writing from which it sprang. In the Egyptian hieroglyphics an ox 
or a star indicate the things themselves, but besides this, even in the very oldest 

. . - . thev also denote certain definite sounds, 

nscriotions ffotncf back to B.c. 3000, incy , 

I,; the Mexican pictiire-wnting signs of things and signs of sounds were similarly 

blended. mono.'ijdlabic language like Chinese, which denotes differen wor s by 

means of one and the same syllable, makes use of signs of things which indeed are now 
hardlv recognisable in order to define phonetic signs for syllables. The Japanese, 
on the othe'r hand, for the purposes of their language, which, being polysyllabic, 
IS more adapted to phonetic writing, arranged a really phonetic script out of the 
Chinese letters. In a more decided fashion the Phoenicians did the same when they 
dropped the superfluous signs used by the Egyptians to denote things, and only 
adopted such hieroglyphs as were most necessary for writing down the sounds. 
The Phcenician names for the letters made their way into Greece, and passed into 
all western “ alphabets.” Thus, from obviously manifold beginnings of picture- 
writing, grew up, in one spot of the earth only, one of the finest implements of 
human thought — the art of writing by means of letters of the highest pliancy, 
adapted to all languages, and in its development into telegraphy and shorthand 
attaining the highest possibilities of compressed expression of thought. ^ Therewith 
mankind achieved an extraordinarily important step in the progress of its develop- 
ment, for in fixing and securing tradition, writing fixed and secured civilization 
itself, in the essence of which we have found the connection of generations based 
upon tradition to be the living, we may say the inspiring nucleus. 


§ 6. RELIGION 

ItifBculty of the subject— Have “natural” races religion ’—Are their ideas survivals from a higher sphere of 

thought, ox genus to he developed later? — ‘Hawaiiau Hades-l^end — The origin of all religion lies in the 
search for causes— Phenomena which stimulate this search . great natural phenomena— Superstitions con- 
nected with animals — Sickness, dr«ims, death, have an even more powerful effect than natuial phenomena 
— Aiteription of souls to all objects— Fetishes — Idols — ^Temples — Modes of burial — The idea of a future 
lu religion — Classification and propagation of religions — ^Missionary activity. 

The iaqbtiry into the religious life and thought of natural races is difficult. 
Th^ give informatian about their conce|)tion of the Supreme Being only with 
oteit incompletely, or with the intention of deceiving. Very often it 
may imllf i^ot be easy to them to give such information, for the reason that they 
have no clc$.r idea^#n the subject When Merensky asked some Christian Basutos 
what they had tfiought about God white they were still heathens, they said : “We 
dtd not about ^God at all, we only dreamt” ' Religious ideas as clear and 

'Sisiple as are not found among savages. Not only does the entire 





thoii|jjht“lifc of the^e pcn>ple move in pictiircb <»f dreamy indcfniitr:H>% in nuiny 
cases withiuit sequence or con!H‘Ction ; they Lick tlie >crurc pru^Tc^^ and ilcvekip- 
rneiit of thought from one generation to another which brings alioul th<J organic 
growth of the thought of a fv>rmer age into that c?f th*c prenent Such rcligk>iis 
ideas as ilo cxi^t are often known only to a few elders who guard them Jealously. 
Even wlieic this does not occur, the dislike to giving away the secrets of religion 
often makes it possible to get at most a mutilated fragment 

\\"e must therefore he on our guard against too narrow a of the 

religious surmises and imaginings of “ naturar* races. In one rc<|K*ct they are 
ahvays comprehensive. All mental .stirrings and strivings which are not directed 
to the immediate practical 
aims of life find in them 
their expression. Reli- 
gion is at once philosophy, 
science, historic tradition, 

|.>oetry. Cranz says of the 
Greenland They 

may be called the Green- 
landcrd physical-science 
teachers, philosophers, doc- 
tors, and moralists, as well 
as soothsayers !” In reli- 
gion there is under all 
circumstances much room 
for conjecture and inquiry. 

But w'C must not start with 
the view that cver>^thing 
which exists deep down Mellanes^aii sea deltr Arom Sam f.VfUr 

must equally show itself 

on the surface. The most unfair judgments, full of intrinsic contradictiaiis, 
arise from this prejudice. How shallow* is the view of Klemm that among the 
Arctic races every one believes as he likes ! No common religion exists ! 
Klemm has quite misunderstood a remark of Crana. One %vho knew the 
Namaqua Hottentots w^ell, Tindall the missionary, has also made the slatemciit 
that in regard to religion their minds seem to have been almost a iaMa rasa. 

, This has no doubt been understood to mean that they had scarcely any inkling 
of religious matters. Certainly in the soul of a Namaqua there is no intelligible 
writing to he read, clearly proclaiming any religious message ; hut suivdvals of an 
> intelligible writing, in many places obliterated, are not lacking. And so indeed 
Tindall presently qualifies his own statement by saying that the fact of their 
language containing appellations for God, spirits, the evil one, seems to indicate 
that they were not wholly ignorant of these matters ; > even though nothing further 
' appears in the terms of the language or in ceremonial usages and superstitions to 
give evidence of anything more than a crude conception of a spiritual world. 
He believes that the superstitious talcs which travellers have picked up from them 
ind narrated as religious reminiscences, were wgmm'hy the natives them^ives; 
as mere fables, relate only with a view to entertain* or in order to give mtm 
' ' Insight into the habits and ;|k5culiaritics ^of wild ^ 'This expmsses 
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narrow an apprehension of the idea of religion; if these usages and tales are not 
Tclt^dcm at least they arc of the elements from which, as civilization progresses to 
development, the crystal of a purified belief is built up. When we find ourselves 
in the course of our description in presence of the question : Is religion to be seen 
in usa^^es, views, legends? we shall put the counter-question. Is religion to be 
apprehended only as a cut-and-dried conception, or is not the truer and fairer way 
of leaking at it to hold that the elements of religion arc to be recognised in every 
department of human thought and feeling which can rise above the affairs of daily 
life, and above this corporeal existence, into the realm of unknown causes ^ 
Rarely, no doubt, among natural” races shall we meet wdth religion in that 
nanmv sense ; but, on the other hand, we shall not analyse a single race on its 
spiritual side without laying bare the germs and root-fibres of religious feeling. 
Nay, we shall arrive at iccognising that the spiritual side of a race nowhere finds 
more copious utterance than in religious matters. Reside the material destitu- 
tion of the Bushmen, are not their myths suggestive of a treasure? From 
scientific conviction we must unhesitatingly endorse the verdict wdiich was 
pronounced by the religious feeling of V. von Strauss in opposition to this tendency 
to degrade : “ Complete absence of religion, true atheism, may be the result of an 
undermining, soul-deadening over-culture ; but --never the effect of crude barbarism. 
This, in its deepest degradation, always retains the craving for religion, with a 
corrcs|X)nding faculty for religion, however faultily and confusedly this may * 
operated 

Ethnography knows no race devoid of religion, but only differences in the 
degree to which religious ideas are developed. Among some, these lie small and 
inconspicuous as in the germ, or rather as in the chrysalis ; while among others 
they have expanded in a splendid wealth of myths and legends. But we must 
not always want to see primitive conditions in their imperfections. Let us 
remember how'’ in Abyssinian Christianity, Mongolian Buddhism, Soudanese 
Mahommedanism, great religious thoughts have dwindled away beyond recogni- 
tion. The propagative force of religious ideas is as great as the certainty that 
they will dwindle where they are cast forth into the wilderness of the materialistic 
savage life, isolated and cut adrift from any organic connection with a great living 
mythology^ or a system of teaching imbued with spirituality. Already we find 
debased fragments of Christian or Mussulman ideas in Indian and Polynesian, 
Malay and African myths ; and if we had no inkling as to the history 
of their introductiop, they would appear as evidences of an underlying germ 
of monotheism. The poetry of “natural” races again in any case arouses a 
suspicion that some twig from the tree of European story and fable has there 
dropped into the soil, and with the power of reproduction which is peculiar to 
these creations of fancy, has straightway thrown up scions in foreign ground. 
In a notice of Callaway's Nursery Tales of tJm Zulus (1866), Max Muller has 
connorted witk this the deeper thought that like our folk-lore stories and so forth, 
al lea^t m far as they deal tvith ghosts, fairies, and giants, these point to a remote 
or at least to a long-protraqted process of growth. “ Like the anomalies 
of langu^e, they show by their peculiar character that there was an epoch when 
wfmt is now dewid pf rule or s^se formed itself with a definite object and 
according- to Iaw&” ^ 'We, venture, even to predict that in the reUgion of the most 
fomote African and Australian peoples* just'as in the rest of the culture possessed 
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by them, will be found germs or survivals of rndian ur Egyptian traditio;). The 
Indian elements in the ^lalay religion belong now to the domain of pu>vcd fact'^, 
and perhaps reach as far as Hawaii and beyoml, even to America. 

Ihe profundity of the thought must not be measured by the imperfection *)f 
the expression. In considering a mythology like the Polynesian, it must not be 
overlooked that this multiform weft of legend is often less like clear speech than like 
the piattlc of a child, and that one has more otten to attend to the What? than 
to the How? Often a similarity of sound, an echo, suffices the sportive fancy of 
these pcojrle as an attachment for far-reaching threads. The same aspect of a 
supra-sensiial relation looks far more impressive on the parchment of some 
manusciipt of a Gieek poet than in the oral tradition of a Polynesian or .‘Vfiican 
priest or sorcerer. But if we try to extract the more intelligible .sentences in the 
prattle of the savage we get a picture which is in its cs.sencc not far inferior to 
the more adorned poetical expre.ssion. Let iis comjiare a Hawaiian legend of 
the under-world with its parallels in Greek mythology. A certain chief, 
inconsolable for the loss of his wife, obtained from his priest, in answer to his 
prayers, the company of the chieftain’s god as his guide into tlie kingdom of 
Milu. They journej-cd to the end of the world, where they found a trec'which was 
split ; on this they slid down to tl>e lower regions. The god hid himself behind 
a rock, and after smearing the chief wnth an ill-smclling oil, sent him forward by 
himself. On reaching Milu’s palace, he found the court filled with a crowd of 
spirits {Akiid), who were so engrossed in their game that he was able to join them 
unobserved. \\ hen they did notice him they took him for a new ly-arnved soul, 
and jeered at him for a stinking ghost who had sta}’ed too long bj' his putrefying 
body. After all kinds of games had been played, they had to think of another, 
and the chief suggested that they should all pluck out their eyes and throw them 
together in a heap. No sooner said than done ; but the chief took care to 
observe which way Milu’s eyes went. He caught them in the air and hid them 
in his coco-nut cup. As they were now all blind, he succeeded in escaping to the 
kingdom of Wakea, w'here Milu’s hosts might not set foot. After long negotia- 
tions with the chief, now' under the protection of Wakea, Milu got his eyes back, 
on condition of releasing the soul of the chief’s wife. It returned to earth and was 
reunited to its body. 

Religion is everywhere connected with man’.s craving for causality, which will 
ever be looking out for the cause or the causer of everything that comes to pas.s. 
Thus its deepest roots come into contact with science, ji^id are profoundly 
entwined with the sense of Nature. Agathias tells us that the Alemanni 
venerated trees and streams, hills and dales ; and we may boldly assume for all 
mankind the universal “animation” which lay at the base of this veneration. 
This craving is very suitably met by the tendency to vivify or even incarnate ail 
the higher phenomena of Nature, by attributing to them a soul which guides in 
fte first place their own motions and changes, but afterwards also their relation 
to their surroundings nearer or more distant. TKfe Dyaks ascribe a soul to 
plants no less than to men : if the rice rots, its soul is clean gone ; but it can. 
when strewn on a body, follow the human soul to the other world, and thdre 
again be incorporated and serve it for food- A false application of the law' of 
cause and effect leads to the assumption that there are relations between this »ul 
and the human soul^ which at last weave around this latter a clo.se n^'ork of 
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causition The story of the Kosa chief has often been told. He died shortly 
atlcr c.»smg a piece to be broken oft an anchor which was cast «p on shore, and 
from that time forward the anchor was treated with reverence. So a t ousand 
threads arc knotted together, and none of them is forgotten ; and in this net of 
tradition the simple child of nature flutters like a fly m the spiders web and ever 
entangles himself more with every attempt to find the right due. The soul is 
literally caught. A cord with several open nooses fastened^ to it is hidden in the 
leaves If the man for whom it is meant catches sight of it, he fancies his soul 
is caudit in it. and frets himself to death. There you have a method of sending 
a person out of the world which in the Banks Islands has been tested 


hv 



Fetish m Lunda , purpose unknown, perhaps to avert lightning. (After Buchner. ) Cf p. 48, 


experience. Hence the terror of phantoms due to his own power of imagination, 
which is one of the distinctive traits of the savage, and has more influence than 
it should over his doings. When Melanesians are asked, says Codrington, who 
they are, they answer “ Men,^’ in order to let it be known that they are not ghosts 
or spectres. Of night the savage is more afraid than a badly brought-up child. 
Felkin, writing from the Upper Nile, says that at night the natives will never 
march, for fear of wild beasts and the evil influence of the moon. At the same time, 
for full half the year they feel far from comfortable in the daytime, and try at least 
in some measure to secure themselves under the constant feeling of being 
threatened by invisible powers, by extending the idea of unlucky days, common 
to all iparikindj to the point of absurdity. Monday, Thursday, and Saturday are 
good day§ for travelling in these parts ; Wednesday is neither specially good nor 
bad ; but Sunday, Tu^day, and Friday are unlucky days. In Java, have not even 
the thieves their silver dial, like a watch, showing, after the fashion of a calendar, 
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the best time for burglaries or robberies, to assist them in their choice of lucky 
days? White men, like everything new and unusual, have almost i!ic\itabiy been 
mixed up with these superstitions. Many a sad cpi.sode in the hi.story of the c.xplora- 
tion of the dark continent is explained by this connection, which is natural enough 
in the negro’s spectre-teeming brain. Livingstone, in his Missionary Travels, 
forcibly depicts the terror which he, as the first white man, inspired in the negroes ; 
he, the best friend they ever had among the whitc.s : ** I he women peer from 
behind the walls till I come near, and then hastily dash into the house. When a little 
child, unconscious of danger, meets me in the street, he screams.” No less are the 



Eiiimnce to a fetish hut tn Lunda. (After Buchaer. ) Cf, p* 45* 


things owned or used by the w'hite man instantly raised into the sphere of the 
miraculous, the fctishic. Paper w'ith writing on it especially is a feti.sh for the 
West Africans, who regard it as sheer witchcraft. Buchholz was bandaging a 
^ere w'ound for a man when a scrap of paper fell unnoticed from his pocket. 
On his next visit to his patient he found him flitted, because the house was 
bewitched. The bit of paper was restored him with the utmost solemnity. On 
\ the occasion of the funeral of a Bakwiri woman he was urgently entreated in a 
special speech by an envoy from the negroes, kindly not to throw bits of paper 
about in his walks, as otherwise they would have to avoid those roads and spots. 

, When Chapman visited Lcchulatebe’s town on Lake Xgami, the mortality' from 
fever was very high. The chief was in great alarm and excitement about “the 
; death that was roaming all around.” He scarcely showed himself outside his hut, 
1 Ja^e his wives and children undergo frequent ablutions, and kept his doctors 
' at work by having his threshold incessantly sprinkled with decoctions 

l^bs. The relations of those who had died were subjected to tedious prtwesTO 
I purification before they were allowed to rejoin the «>tnmunity. . 
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" Thu, un ummutint- breath blorvr trot through Nature only but all things 
anrl there i, i.. all dealings, even in the decoration of men and fte ornament et 
things, much more spiritual value and purpose than we ihney. Therefore the rv ord 
l«,l>?hei.sm applies to all religions of the lower graeca A tendeuey to mult.ply 
Lceptions shows itself throughout ; in the course of ttmo the process of god- 

making has become pleasant and easy to the 
troubled spirit to which all this is due. Where 
the mass of the chiefs were looked upon with 
awe as demi or entire gods , where souls did not 
only survive, but remained in intimate contact 
with this world; where every family possessed 
its own tutelary spirit in the shape of a beast 
or something else, gods and idols must have 
sprouted and flourished and entangled the whole 
mind in a thicket of fantastic fictions. We do 
not wish to see therein only the base creations 
of terror. In the act of animating is something 
beautifying, such as on their higher levels poetry 
and philosophy strive after. 

Where lie the sources whence ghosts and 
spectres rise incessantly in their millions > The 
most striking change in a man himself or his 
closest associations is wrought by sickness, sleep, 
and death. It is not the fear of Nature which 
meets us as the first basis of superstition, but 
that of death and the dead. The business of 
Shamans, medicine-men, Koraji, and whatever 
else these wizards are called, is everywhere in 
the first place to seek out the causes of death 
and sickness, and then to communicate with the 
spirits of the dead ; who are regarded by their 
relatives with deep aversion, often with fear and 
pain. 

Directly from this springs fetishism, setting 
up in all manner of complicated ways relations 
between the countless tribe of souls and all pos- 
sible articles in which these take up their abode. 
Here it is clearly seen that no straight road from 
objects of external nature to the soul of man is 
offered by the fundamental lines of primitive religious systems- — for we shall seek 
in vnifi for any direct relations between their teaching and the measure of extent 
aod/actmty which the fetish-system has reached,- — but rather that the fancy, 
t^Idly searching around in the whimsical way in which the emotions of alarm are 
aft to, express, themselves ; for any support that may be at ha^ attaches itself to 
ohjocls often in the highest degree unworthy of its confidence. But interrupted 
experfmentsi fiOtd say, are^ tried with regard to supernatural agencies. Not only 
'p, March nt,ade after mew spirits, as when curiously-shaped stones are laid by a tree 
to try if they will toproye its bearing; but old acquaintances are tested, as, Tor 


WocKjeB idol from the Niger (Museum 
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instance, b}' them bail er putiicl meat. Why Ihiiv all tlw’ African iieyroes 

such a predilection f<»r horn% han^in^ them in quantities m\ the peivoii*. of their 
magic-men, while the high priests, who aic the kings, keep their dreaded medicines 
ill them? Whence comes the almost ctmiic veneration for |)oi% dispj«ayed by 
Dyaks and Alfurs? Anything striking finds a place in the uildcriiess rd ctiri- 
ositics wliich hang about the neck and uaist of a Kaffir magician ; imlccti it uas 
in the leather pouch hung round tlic neck of such a person that the first great 
find of diamonds at the Cape, by an extraordinary coincidence* iias made* 
Stone-worship is widely spread, but as a rule is connected with large upright 
pieces of rock ; though in Africa any stone may become a fetish, and be decoratci! 
with rags of many colours wound 
round its neck. Among the ^lus- 
gus, long poles serve for idols ; the 
Azandeh prefer sha^xlcss blocks 
stuck with nails, wdiiie in the 
Camcroons pillars of basalt are 
used. It would be hard to find 
an African wdio has not a fetish 
hung on him, and since many 
wishes, actions, and so on, have 
their special fetishes, many a man 
is heavily laden with these salu- 
tary objects. There are amulets 
too, w hich taste the w*atcr before 
you drink; and give warning of 
anything noxious therein ; for evil 
spirits arc partial to this flickering, 

foaming, ever-changing fluid. An ---w 

Eskimo’s w'eapon bears a little 

tutelary god on the band. This A mwiw uwpi»d in i.mfmrn 

is only one stage from the so- 

called idols, figures of dead persons, which are cut in wood or cast in metai, or 
moulded in the huts out of clay, and set up about the graves. Both are 
animated ; only the soul of the ancestral image is a definite one, which used 
to possess a w’cll-knowm body, and now lias passed into this doll, and often for 
, y^ars to come takes its accustomed place ; as in the case of the Shaman of the 
0oidi, w^ho stands in his old place in the until he is broken up wdth 

memorial services. With the making of such visible Imagts of souls comes ^ 
also the founding of special places for venerating them, in the form of the 
' African fetish huts, the tabooed places of Malays and Polynesians, and so on 
' up to the temple. As thc^ are frequently contiguous to the places of buriai, 

; the abodes of the souls of the departed, they often look much like oiir church- 
' '^ya'rds, w^hich are laid out round the churches without any consciousness of 'iim 
'' cfose connection lifjich prevails between care for the souls of the dead and tte' 

' '^rship of God ' The only difference is that tte primitive temple more often, 
: out of the churchyard 'than the churchyard was appended to it., 

-^^l^aman of northern Asia surrounds htm'self with a, whole scries of W'<x>cJcti_ 

''Wth whom he converses during his ^ coaJtiratfottS> and from whom he & 
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Figures of animals, especially bears, come in, and his 
jmuri is a very home of souls. It must remain un~ 
decided whether we have a higher stage in the fetish-huts 
where there arc no images or other embodiments. In 
Africa we find them as genuine huts, in Oceania as little 
shrines. 

Funeral ceremonies are a department of religion 
among all races. The thought underlying them all is 
that the soul does not leave the body immediately, or at 
least maintains a certain alliance with it. The Poly- 
nesians state clearly that the soul after death haunts the 
neighbourhood of the grave for a while, until it finally 
descends to the realms of Milu or Wakea. Among 
Malays and Indians of north-east America this action is 
equally clear, and among the races of east Asia we find 
a glimmering of it. For this reason the corpse is often 
left for some time unburied — a whole year among the 
Chiriquis. The widely -spread custom of burying gifts 
with the dead, and the mummy-like arrangement of the 
corpse; the marking of the grave, which among the 
Bongos assumes the character of a monumental edifice ; 
the founding and maintaining of regular mausoleums in 
the case of chiefs show how little the inanimate body is 
regarded as a mere thing. Among many races provision 
is made for the temporary return of the soul to its 
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decayed tabernacle, and to this end an (ii»enin^ is U-ft in the tank. ar.*i from Inr.e 
to time meat and think aie jjut by the corpse <ir poured ir.to the s,rave. Th; 
soul in its wanderings ma\’ travel to any other person-, bewitch them, niin them, 
or raise them to uncxixtctctl honour. In Ut^.-inda e\ery sorcerer i- tenanted by 
the soul of a king ; but the ordinary soul, J/rrs/Vw/, can enter into any one. That 
the^ soul does not rc.st when it has reached the grave is inilicalcii fay the boat 
which is set up on the mtjund. In the North the sledge on which the corp.-e 
W’as drawn to its last home is user! in the same way. From this boat is derived 
the shape of the stone slab used by North Germans. The forcible recall of the 
»ul into the corpse by means of witchcraft was regarded as no less possible than 
its extraction by the same means from the living body, and transference to that 
of some beast ; this last is a si>eciality much in favour with African magicians. 
But with the assumption of universal animation, the fancy need .sec no bar to 
any transmigrations on the part of the soul, though beasts naturally occur first. 

With the grounds for reverent treatment of the corpse fear is as.sociated as a 
powerful motive. The rapid swathing, the carrying on a jxile, the avoidance of 
the door, the hasty intcrmesit at a distance from the hut, are all operations if not 
prompted by fear, at any rate imbued with it. Curiously enough in this respect 
the strongest contradictions occur ; for while the Kaffirs often simply drag their 
dead into the forest and leave them to the hy.Tinas, they bury others in .stone 
graves, or on their own premises. In the Camcroons a man is buried in his hut, 
a woman by the roadside. If the hut of the deceased i.s deserted or dc.stroyed 
his household furniture is broken up, his slaves and flocks often put to death, and 
his very' name devoted to oblivion, so eflcctive is the dread of .spectres. 

The brief and fragmcntaiy thought of savage races allows of a profound 
belief, expressing itself in as many forms as we have seen, in the animation of 
the human body, without a perception in all cases of the consequent necessity of 
accounting for the place in which the souls abide. Still that belief doubtless 
render-s their acceptance of the idea of a future state more ready ; and if this 
shows a remarkable similarity among ancient Europeans, Po!yncsian.s, and 
American Indians, we may look upon this as a fact of geographical distribution, 
remarkable rather in its relation to the geography of mankind than to the 
psychology of races. The myth already given of the soul-snatching Hawaiian 
chief shows clearly how far the resemblances go. In the fundamental features of 
S. dracent, a trick practised on the lord of the nether world, the jealousy of the 
remaining souls, we find agreement among many races. Conceptions which, as 
ipamediately reflected images of the reality, in%'o!vc a certain element of necessit>'. 
itand in a different relation to each other from ideas which are attached to them 
5^Iy in the second or some more distant degree. These latter must always be 
^ed with especial thoroughness in respect of their origin in higher and more 
teraOte spheres of thought. 

What is called an idol is or^inally nothing but a memorial of a deceased 
pwson — an ancestral statue. It is more rare to find the sopl embodied in a 
i^bol, as when, at, a memorial sendee for the d^ad amohg ' Ae GoMi, a w'oodcn Wrd 
luring the soul away is swung ■mrer the head of the Shaman. Usually the m^n 
as he was, often highly cpnvcntiooalised, , The, connection: betwreerti'^htee 
lih^sand what is commonly .called idolatrj', nithrally defending bn the'afffect&w 
if^wed upon the dead, is mbre ,than a part of religion. , ThiS'CJ<|Wn& 
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the oAerwisc iaexplicable variety which in this matter prevails^ among close- 
alUcd tribes, as for instance in New Guinea, where the Nufurese have a long hst 
of idols :hxr<num% while there are none whatever among the Arfaks. Now we 
C'lii uotlcrstand ali^o the intiini^fie connection between skull and idol woiship, for 
the skull is a memorial of tfi^'^ead. The farther the idea of^ memory retreats, 
the more imiyer.sonal is the image. In Tahiti, where the jfj^sorial family idols, or 
tii are distinguished from the national idols, tu, it is chiefly the latter who are 
rendered invisible by wrappings. The theft of them often gives rise to wars 
between tribes. 

Besides death we find life, with generation and birth as its more enigmatic 
and significant processes, woven into relations with the supernatural. The moment 
of generation is by predilection represented in carvings and images, and very 

commonly that of birth also. In the case 
of this the presentation of the feet signifies 
a special relation to The myths. There lies 
an affirmation in the new life which is 
opposed to thi^ pow^ of destruction. The 
phallus as a' ^^bol of protection against 
evil powers is in us& among the most 
various races ; and tfer^ore we do not 
think it necessary, with Schmeltz, to bring 
the appearance of phallic emblems among 
the Maoris into relation with the obscure 
question of the composition of the race, on 
the ground of the special prominence of 
the same among the Melanesians. Any- 
how it is the case that among most dif- 
ferent races, birth, the attainment of 
maturity (this very particularly), and mar- 
riage, are surrounded by ceremonies intended to render in a perceptible form the 
Importance of these events*. To the notion of a future life there has now accrued, 
in a higher stage of development, a more advanced and higher element in the 
sha^ of a doctrine of future rewards and pUni|shments. Of this, however, many 
r^ces show no trace. The natural ” races, no doubt, imagine divisions in the 
future life, but these are social, not moral. Thus the Polynesians distinguish the 
malnis of Milu and Wakea. The former is the rowdy place where lower-class 
sbhls dwell, and amuse themselves with g^es and shouting ; in the latter, on 
the contrary, quiet and dignity prevail, suited to the chiefs of whose souls it is 
the al»de. Waihalla is only for brave wapriors who have fallen in fight ; and so, 
tw, the Indian warrior has his select heaven. It is essential to point out that 
ethics do nob necessarily form a primitive ingredient of region, but are an 
admixture occurring first in the higher stages, ^ 

places of natural phenomena exercise the most profound effect upon the 
sen® of insecurity ; arid man ' must find out hdw he stands with regard to 
them-' , Ift pr^ence of the mighty activity of natural 'forces , he compares himself 
with pWte*’'and rfiaj^ty of nature 'and acquires'' the consciousness of hia own 
Inferiority, ^ 'Oo ftll sides innumerable obstacles offer barriers atid hinder Kis will. 
Hii spirit trofribies 'the infinite and unfathomable, au'd hardly troubles itself 
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, further abiut the particular, of which that CKaltc .1 -rau.ieur con-i.t. I w er.is arc 

inrm'.’ mountain in the plain ; the dark forest harbour. ; 

Storms, earthejuake, volcanic eruptions, impre.. by the unexpected and stunning 
manner of thciyiutbrcak. The fantastic iilul. vvitb. which forct and field in the 

frcqueittly memorials of huhtnin-strokes 
jnd the like. Jhe deepest impression i. left by the phenomena of the .tarry 
heavens, by reason of the majestic calm and regularity of their motions The 
existence of Uieire strange apiiearanccs so remote from earthly things, their 
brightness, their gre^t number, naturally e.xercised an influence on the mind even 

•’f’d Australians, have names fur the 
constellation^ The warming power of the sun must have been felt with gratitude 
more pcrhap.s ,n regions than in tlie tropics. Moon and .stars, lighting the 

darkness, are dqubly welcome to .savage race.s with their fear of ghosts. The 
trouble they toqlt to exorci.se the ob-scuring .spirit in eclipses of the moon, the 
gh place allotted to Mte moon in the religious ideas and legends of all races 
^ evidence of thus >|t is too much to .say that the sun as giver of light has 
fen )|jevered;, by all nations as a divine being ami the universal benefactor. 
But sun-worship is widely spread, especially among agriculturists, and whem ideas 
are more developed. Even on the magic drum of the Lapland Shaman a 
radiant sun is represented. Legends connected with the variou-s positions of the 
^n 111 respect of the earth, and with the changes of the seasons, are widespread. 
In common with mother-earth the fertilising sun creates all living things, and the 

t?"! . departed heroe.s make their way to the ^tting sun. 

With the sun IS connected the worship of the fire which mu.st not be put out and 
ts kindled under th«ibond of an oath. The Japanese solemnly brings into his 
bouse at the new year fire which has been lighted in the temple by rubbing wood 
m an api»mted day. Even the Russian in the district of TambofF carries all 
the ashes he can and some stones from his old hearth into a new hou.se, to bring 

tuck ; a survival of the transference of the fire itself r & 


^ Weather phenomena impress by their immediate effects, and the deferee to 
which they enter into economic prosperity. The part which they play in the 
mhefs or superstitions of mankind is tlius easily comprehensible, and shows itwslf 
m the frequent occurrence of rain- pr sunshine-makers, the purvej'ors of fertilirt'. 
fettew hat beyond lies the domain of those phenomena which nei-er or seldom 
,<a»e into immediate relation with man, and therefore are noticed by him only 
When they force themselves on his attention. Ewn the savage, the most prejudiced 
cteature m human shape, the man with the least field of vision, receives an 
%|i^ion from the rainbow "the bridge to the sky,” from the roar of the sea, 
JriOl the rustle of the woods, the bubbling of the spring. These phenomena are 
into the range of superstitious conceptions, which in their turn are balled 
mjAi by nearer c^.; Are they images of souls, which the Ainu place on 
IJ^ntones vfh^m awkward canent prevails in orda- to pray for a good 
W^eor.a ducky' haal? .Savages know' how ntoteoric 'stones fall, and have 
expenences of ^ them In , their traditions ; the sfone-hatchets found in the 
call thunderfaolte,^ 'The boat with the corpse is' 'launched' on the waves ; ' 
forest is overlaid with'toboo; in'"eVeiy' brook a spirit is imagined, 
^i^.here entwines. i(s ..topts. with religion'; it appears a highly suomduoas 
to ask if tfee t^em hbyh a' sense of Nature. . , . ' ' ' ' ^ ' 
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But social obscnances are also mix that is. The Shaman goc.s 

by beasts as symbols of the socia^ a P^ir of artificial stag-horns, dunks 

about with beasts as ^ of an animal, has a hollow ivoodcn bird 

the bl.„d ,.f dos, fi.l«bped shdh. The 

swung over him, sacrifices to purposes, especially m sickness, 

employ bears, hedgehogs, an or s & wooden dishes. 

Eviry year they have a solemn ,ay typical, part of the 

Legends about beasts and plan s oin e , literature of primitive 

races. Beasts ever find 
a place at the base of 
the genealogies of tribes 
and chiefs. Wherever 
the world of Indian 
thought has spread, 
the belief in the trans- 
migration of souls ex- 
tends, especially in 
their transition from 
apes ; even Japan once 
had its sacred apes. 
Besides this, beasts 
impressed themselves 
irresistibly by means 
of the good and harm 
they did. Man-eating 
savages felt themselves 
akin to the man-eating 
beasts. The custom 
r>f cina rin^r these animals 
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—indeed among the Malays and the Joloffs of Senegambia, crocodiles were kept in 
sacred ponds — may perhaps have another interpretation, as when Lobengula, king 
of the Matabele, made it a capital offence to kill a crocodile because mischievous 
magic could be practised with a dead crocodile. Even so, however, the beast 

religion may be assuming an indirect form. 

The inquiry about the One, the Lord of heaven, the All Creator — God in short; 
is not one of the first results that emerges from the mass of religious ideas. ^ It n 
only mcidentally that a glimpse at Him opens, and that only through chinks in the 
thicM of idols. The conception of His existence which we gain is all the less 
the fact that the streams Jn which He is mirrored flow from differeni 
Undoubtedly ancestor-worship leads to a gradual exalting of promineni 
figures atove the common herd, and even to heaven. We can point to sue! 
apotheoses in Africa, as well as in Oceania ; among the Incas they even begar 
while the snbjeOts of them were living. By the transference to heaven, the con 
ditiOfi of far-roachipg dominating influenbe is fulfilled. The millions of departec 
k)uls must have cMefs to lead them, and for this purpose those who were chief 
telow are ate th® hest adapted in the next world. Further, if it pertains to th< 
essence of a god to acooioph^h the most , various results from one point, withou 
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Ixniig ImhI to thing aiul plaii' of aciiuti, he snust Ik‘ uiiscii «i!j Iv.gh. llii* 
tt€HS of renicmhranco accounts for his appearing to ftcgct hi*' roof^ In earthly 
and to soar ahixe, I'hus the mass tjf souls lx‘cc>me spirits; in their images thi*\ 
iHXome fetishes ; a f<*\\ IxTome trilul gmls, and from these |>cThaps, by i!:sH^*iniriatiein, 
may proceed gtds recognised tc* a distance. Jehovah is received thcCjodof the 
work!. Ocation requires at least a first man, and IjcvoihI liini a Gml capahle of 
creating him. Usually the sky or the sun is called to this dignity ; there hive the sacred 
primeval ancestors who now coalesce with the creathii;* GmL Lastly, consideratio!i 
of Nature demands great ruling spirits for the great things, iiiu! inniimernble small 
ones for the small things. One Spirit in heavcig nho is at the s%ime time Creator. 
'Will of course be the First. Thus front difterent p<tints there is a striving after 
one high Being, one God ; everywhere wc hear the name of a highc*'! '-|?oken. but 
only faintly and indistinctly. Frcc|ucnt!y he is literally to Ijc reganfed the 
eldest, the spiritual Lord of the tribe, the Sovereign over the soiiL of the departctl 
the Creator. !t is dangerous for our missbnaries Ip assign his name to tlieir and 
our Go<i, or the adherent of ancestor w’ordiip will be W of him*^e:f to put a mytiio* 
logic form u|Hm a first man, the ancestral lord of tit whole race. Unkiilunkulu 
is the original ancestor ; he is himself the creator of men, a mysterious figure, but 
mysterious simply because the Kaffir has abstained from figuring him precLcIy 
either in fact or fanevv Thus Unkuliinkulu resembles the supreme hea’^ni'^gc’iil of 
most negro religions ; a being unaffected by earthly doings, and therefore di-*-* 
'regarded ; and corresponds to IVIolimo among the Bechuanas and Basutos, and 
/J^yambi or Nyamc elsewhere. The origin of all may be the same ; but here it is 
important to notice, whether memoiy'^ has grown so fiiint that the image of the first 
parent has been spiritualised, or this image is still so recent that our concept lOti of 
-Ciod is degraded by the use of His name. The missionaries to the Ilercros 
^ 'took Mnkuru and Kalunga (for which they had at first put fortune as the 
' .tepnession for God ; Nyambi was not adopted till later. In pre-Christian da>^ 
'the Hcrcros actually lived in a state of pure ancestor-worship. On the Goki Gmst, 
■tfid in parts of East Africa, wc shall sec that more prornmneed developments in 
' ihe 'direction of monotheism ap|>ear : and with these ChrLstiaiitly need have less 
/'S^ple in linking itself. !n some cases, the name of evil spirits (where they appear 
ts destroyers and renewers of creation), has been adopted to render •'•GocL''’ In 
tlw- New Hebrides, the name of a secret society, has ba.ni used for this 

(;pfrpose; and in the Torres Islands, wdiich means The 

k'feroiliar J^Ianitu of the Indians of North America is not '' the Great Spirit," but 
Spirit" generally, even a bad one. The Fotynesian Aftm^ which the inisstoiiarjcs 
for “ God,” may have originated in some similar idea ; but it is so iit||yersai 
the sense of ghost, soul, or breath, that too close a contact is prevcii^^^^flth 
'‘podons which the heathen would s^ite upon, l^he fact, referable 

that within one race different spirits are a«ii|jned to different groupie winch 
fkdifeduct their worship in secret iwrieties, and oft^n use this secrecy for purfiosef 
^^.f#".'oiitrage, naturally hinders the growth of the motiothcistic idea, so long as m 
them is in the imajoriQ*. Regulations of rank in wemibn is no sure guide, 
name of the god venemted m supreme changes from one countiy to another. 
Ilf .small area of the Society Islands, we 'find' the following geds holding the 
llAeme place: — *Rua in Tahiti, Eimeojn Raldtea, Ttiw in Hualdnc, Tio if 
|p»tela, Tu in Maurua, Tangaroa or Tmtm in Tabueatnaim, Oro' i» Tahat. ' In 
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New Zealand, Raiigi i Heaven), takes the highest place at the head of all othei 
«ckK. In Hawaii, Tanc comes to the front, as Kane , with him Wakea and Mam, 
who 'arc only of imixirtance in mythology, and the war-god. But as we shall see, 
all these supreme beings can lose nearly all their worship in favour of simply local 
mcctral deities. Nothing has contributed to this so much as the formation of 
sectarian groups, who .struggled to keep their own god or spirit strictly to them- 
selves. As they grew powerful, they imposed their own divine service on weaker 
brethren. On the other hand, we are told m regard to the Shillooks, that the Niekam 
owned in every village a temple or a house, often the whole village, which was 
inhabited by a privileged and much -respected caste— a kind of lords spiritual. 
These claimed a share of all the booty taken ; no man ventured to touch their 
cows, even to milk them. The chief’s wealth was kept concealed in the Niekam’s 
territory. In Abbeokuta, bundles of straw indicated the property of the thunder- 
god Shango , this is inviolable, and whosoever lays his hand upon it, incurs the 
vengeance of Shango’s priests. Indeed Shango is an instructive phenomenon. 
Some hold him for a king who in his life was very cruel. Others say he w-as a 
latc-bom scion of deity, only recently admitted to immortality , sometimes he is 
the thunder-god’s ancestor, sometimes his companion, and then thunderer himself. 
All jxiints to the soul of a chief lately raised to Olympus. 

The shiftings and exchangings of names, especially among non-writing races, 
owing to the recurrence of the same deities and divine functions, form a constant 
source of confusion even in the fundamental threads of mythology. It is therefore 
only possible to disentangle them by keeping fast hold of the underlying reality, 
setting aside all questions of hierarchy. To see in some isolated fact, like the 
survival of the first parent of the human race, a special and' higher characteristic 
feature of the American form of the deluge-myth, is only to fail to recognise the 
multiform varying nature of the myth generally. An effort after selection and 
elevation lies deep down in the human mind. Nothing but rapid extension over 
wide areas, and the keeping of all decomposing influences at a distance, is needed 
to raise one idea of the deity above local limitations and waverings, as we see in 
the diffusion of Christianity and Islam. But the acquisition of power, that is, 
alliance with the secular arm, is also necessary. 

The notion of man’s position towards a personal Supreme Being, the highest 
disposer of things, to whom man stands in personal relations, has nowhere grown 
up in a pure form, but always only in fragments, inadequately, and in a shape 
full of misconceptions. Nor has religion, in the course of its development, remained 
alone, but has passed into more and more intimate alliance with other efforts of 
the human mind, above all with the stirrings and cravings of his conscience. Thus 
it received its most important adjunct, the moral element, and thereby acquired a 
higher Influence upon genera! civilization. While in the cruder stages of religious 
develcipment, man appears almost entirely as the demanding party who approaches 
spirits, fetishes, and so on, with his wishes or even orders, the execution of which 
is psdd for in sacrifices ; the spiritual side now pomes to power, and, equipped with 
rewhrd and l^nalty, rules him, not by ghid^noe bnljr, but also by constraint. This 
sharper diflerehtiation of the moral elenient Ip religion, which may be followed 
through many stages, is accompanied by the dearance from it of a mass of elements 
which without atiy deeper inward affinity are apt to .be bound up with it ; as, for 
example, in ttte Ipw^ stages, not only tihe service of the superhuman spirit, but 
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also the care of the spirit in man, as in all beginnings of science, art, and poetry, 
matters connected with the sorcerer, the priest, and the like. Thus we have a jwint 
which we might compare to that where a number of vague winding tracks meet 
to form a few clear and straight road.s. The alliance of religion with the civil law, 
which, though involving many humiliations, has in the end an elevating effect, free.s 
It at the same time in an increasing degree from the alliance with all the activities 
of the mind which are to develop independently with art and science. The separa- 
tion takes the line of a distribution among a number of persons of the priestly 
functions, as magicians, healers, rain-makers, image-carvers, court- minstrels, and so 
forth ; but only arrives at completion on the threshold of the age of art and science. 
History first shows us poetry, the arts, and the sciences in independent activity 
when we come to ancient Greece ; in Egypt thej' were all attached to the priestly 
caste. 

The alliance of the temporal and spiritual powers is to be found in all stages 
of mankind at the present day. The power of a chief is incomplete without that 
of witchcraft, exercised by himself or in the closest union with the priests ; only 
fighting chiefs may form exceptions. Even here the bard has to go with the 
prince. ^ A failure in rain-making may totally destroy all respect for a prince ; 
and Africa affords many instances of dethronement and murder owing to ill-success 
in witchciaft. On the other side, one can hardly conceive a more powerful support 
for the tradition of a sovereign house than ancestor- worship, such as made a saint 
of each of the Cuzco Incas. Oceania shows, by a multitude of examples, that 
princes or warrior-heroes stepped into the first rank of the gods. The succession 
of power was thereby materially fortified. In this connection we recall a remark 
of M^rim^es to the effect that the preference shown by the Romans for the Etniscan 
above other Italian races, may have been partly due to the knowledge of the oldest 
religious traditions and the interpretation of omens which distinguished the Etruscan 
aristocracy. What is good for society and the state is indicated as pleasing to 
God ; spirits who have to do with the welfare of families, societies, states, cannot 
but be beneficent, W^ith the immutability of the divine reejuirements, the variable 
demands of morality, the profound and in part noble requirements of society, are 
content to be allied where they enjoin respect for age, the safeguarding of marriage, 
of children, and also of property — this last in the form of the highly selfish laws 
of “ taboo.” This gives the blending of temporal and spiritual interests. The 
cunning priest whom enlightenment sees at work, under one cover with the prince, 
to keep the people stupid is, especially at this stage, no mere fiction. Secular and 
spiritual law are fused. If the chief is a sacred person, any revolt against the 
c^der at the head of which he stands is sin ; and now religion serves for the more 
^sy taming of the agitator and subverter. 

The distinction betw^een good and evil, Which the profound sentiment' of the 
Mosaic story places at the very beginning of the process of the Incarnation, must, 
in any case, have grown up early and spontaneously iii another way. In Nature 
we find the harmful and the benefihiak and in the universal animation their counfor- 
‘ patts pass from her into the spirit-WOf^ , .The filing of thankfulness toward the 
•Sodd is constantly being called forth" Upew. Man needs it, and must be able to 
'']p^y to it Then if all good is to ; be 'asdrited to the soul of an ancestor^ hayO ■ 
mythic embodiment of the Good* !But’ at this point the Good long remains as 
1% benefactor of the individual, not of the whote community. There is an 
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\ ^ o ^ Npw Britain, the creation of all good things, 
approach to this notion m ^ ascribed to one single being— 

whether lands, institutions > J ^„other— To Kovuvuru (per- 

" bJ;-": halve,” of .he race, .ho bear .he „a™« 
of these creators, show no recognition 


of rank 


Magicians of the Loango Coast. 


(From a photograph by Dr. Falkenstein. ) 


distinctions, but those called 
Kovuvuru are found 
throughout on the 
same level as the Ka- 
binana, it looks as if 
only a very weak con- 
trast were felt. The 
deep gap between an 
unmoral religion and 
one full of morality 
is attested by the 
human frailty of the 
dwellers in heaven. 
Why are the mytho- 
logical figures of the 
gods often so aban- 
doned from a moral 
point of view — worse 
even than the men 
who adore them ? A 
perverse conception 
of the force and power 
whereby they have to 
raise fihemsel ves above 
the niasses produces a 
false ideal of divine 
greatness. We have, 
too, the fable-making 
element, which exer- 
cises itself agreeably 
in mythology, and has 
spread over the whole 
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ideal of the cunning divinity, outwitting others in adt^entures of love, war, even 
business. 

The priest is the embodiment of the world of spirits with whom he has to hold 
intercourse, whom be bans and exorcises. He is fitted for his duties by the 
expulsion of the ordinary soul and the entrance of a new one ; he best adapts 
himself to them when he differs mentally imn the ordinary mass with a tendency 
to ’mental derangement, epilepsy, and vivid dreams. The tradi- 

tions of the fetish priesthood are prop€^lE|. by instruction, which is imparted to 
suitable yontibs^ As a , transformation from the normal man to a controller of spirits 
with magic powers, the trainmgassumes the character of the miraculous, even a form 
of transmigration. Those whom the fetish loves are taken away by him into the 
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binh and buried in the feti^-h ft^r a |aTii4. Wheji the i:e>cai 

thiH carried uH awakes ceaain tu life he to i%ii and drink Ik'fore, fait Ids 

iiiKlerstandini 4 is ^onc and the fetish man must instruct him and le.tcli him to 
fKTform e\ery mo\enient like a little child. At first thi% can im’y he dime hy 
blows, but ‘^ratliiall)’ his sen-*es return, that it is p.»ssibh: tn vpeak te iiim, atiil 
after his education is ciunpletcd the priest takes liim back to his panuits. Ctftcn 
they would not recoj^nise him did he n<>t recall past etents to their memory. 

The nucleus of his art lies in his intercourse with the spirits of the iie|wteiJ, 
but as scwccrer he is the receptacle of all kntHvlcdoe, all inenifcies, 'int! all forc- 
bfxiings. Many Europe«ins ha\e becai in a pjsitioii to appreciate the operation 
of his medicaments of herbs and rot»t,s. The position of the sorcerer is that of 
the doctor on a higher ^^ta^c ; s«>me doctors understaral certain discirder.s**— for 
example, worms, — better than others, and to 
these patients are sent by the sorcerers. Bleck 
asserts that amon^ the Kaffirs of Xatal their 
doctors, as a rule, dissect beasts, but that in sflB c' ' 
time of war some ha\e secretly (iissccted men ; !. 9 

this Is a solitary statement, fn any case they, . /m m'y j 

no more than their patients, content them- ? / 

^Ives with natural remedies derived from the — ^ ‘ ' / 
animal and \cgetablc kingdom, but they ob- d' / 

tain, as thc}^ think, the deepest and most *** 

,i«jcure effects by the intervention of suffer- 
natural powers, whereby also troubles other 
/than sickness, such as those of love, hatred, " 

|??nty, may find a cure. The production of 
Jhhilucinatioiis was familiar to the priests. 

^ When, they btpught these about they were 

' -pierely creatin^Tresh supixats to faith, Lrmg aiiil Amnint i-C a mjig 

/|Pefore science they were m imssession uf the ^ 

k^rets of suggestion, hypnotism, and the like. The |>copIe themselves knew a 
deal, but the sor^^^r alw'ays kept the best a secret. Consider the |M>wer 
? thl^t resides in the mere ifect of tradition. Often, indeed, the only kind of knowledge 
/of history |X)sscssed by these races is the tradition of iiBf^w^wtant events ivhicli is 
liimded dow n secretly among the priests, and astounds those ’ivho seek for coun^l 
ChyTh^ appearance of a supernatural knowledge- Naturally, this knowledge can 
be put at the service of the sovereign and of politics. The sanctity of tradltioti 
'^irnd also the object of making it secure^ and in this sense we can say that it replaces 
y^ting. Writing and printing have damaged the position of the priest The art of 
I'it^dition had also teen specially cultivated ; to It belongs' the knowledge of tradi- 
l&iial signs and pictuies in higher stages, the art of WTiting and rcatiing* if fx>ssib|ei, 
special script, as with the Egyptian _ priests. Speck! priests* languages recur 
the most different races of the^rth,; the toidameptal ideas of Shamanism 
|i0 llBiccompanied everywhere hy 'Or agf^ing even in the smallest 

a kind w%ieh, in mm^ ntt eveiyw^teie intelligible. Arrows 

§^i te ihot off at the completion of a conjiratlon m order to lay the evil spirit form, 
the sorcereris .equipment ott' the Low^r ' Amoor as well as In ^ Africa, 


aiiil Aomleis i'i a 

f£thw)g,ni|>hK!U 3*lB^«lW MttiiH'h. t 


'^plurnri^ea, and Oceania. 
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The cmpl(A-mcnt of masks in religious ceremonies is widely spread in all 
countries where' the form of religion is polytheistic. Beast_ masks_ and human 
masks, monsters and complicated head-dresses, all find a use in religious_ perform- 
ances. They recur in China, Thibet, India, Ceylon, among the old Mexicans and 
Peruvians, as also among Eskimos, Melanesians, and African Negioes. The 
Aleutians put masks along with the bodies in the graves, with such comically dis- 
figured features that one is inclined to take them for dancing masks, which at one 
time served a profane end, and now are connected with serious conceptions of life 

and return after death. _ . 

Pro'mostications alone involve a complete science. Their number is so great 
that they teem through everything and hamper life on all sides. To give only a 
few examples from the Kaffirs. Eating milk products in a thunderstorm attracts 
the li.ffitnin^. If you eat milk in a strange kraal you will commit a transgression 
there*’ You must not do field work the day after a hailstorm or you will bring 



flasks from New Ireland — one-eighth of real size (Berlin Museum of Ethnology ) 


down more hail. He who kills a hawk must be put to death. If a bird of this 
kind settles on a kraal it is a sign of bad luck for the owner. If a cock crows 
before midnight it betokens death for man or cattle. The same evil significance 
is attached to the springing of a dog or a calf on a hut, and to the appearance of 
a rabbit in a kraal. The whisker of a leopard brings sickness and death upon any 
one who eats it unaware in his food, but if any one eats it with some of the flesh 
of that animal he becomes brave, and has luck in the chase. Dogs who eat the 
beak and claws of birds become strong and courageous. He who steps upon a 
thorn must eat it in order to protect himself from it next time. The horrible and 
widespread belief that no fatal accident which is in any way unusual can be 
natural, gives rise to a mass of magic practices, which pre-suppose a great know- 
ledge of personalities and their influence. Ordeals which in Africa are intensified 
by means of strong poisons are surrounded with a strict ritual, as are sorceries 
wnUeeted with rain, the renewal of fire, and the most important periodical incidents 
in the field* the cattle-stall, and the chase. 

The spiritual elements of a civilization are constantly exposed to the most 
rapid decay. As it is just these whiefx 'are the motive forces in its forward 
development* this fact alone explains the great tendency to stagnation with 
inevitaWe r^ttbgression. The history of religions is specially instructive here. 
If we ask In which elements Christianity has undergone the greatest modifications 
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among the Abyssinians, or Buddhism among the Mongols, the answer must be 
in the most spiritual. All founders of religions have borne higher ideals than 
their successors, and the histoiy of all religions begins with a declension from the 
height reached by pure enthusiasm, to which later reformers at long intervals 
endeavour again to raise themselves and their fellow'-professors. In monotheism 
we taste the bitterness of the sharp experiences of life known to advanced age. 
Who can wonder that young and naive races do not esteem it in all it ; pure 
worth ? Abstractions are not fit for the masses. The same holds good in matters 
of dogma. It is not purity of dogma for which the fanatici.sm of the multitude 
cares, but for having the religion to which it is accustomed left undisturbed. 
How easily, in the extension of races, the deeply-differing principles at the 
base of religion tend to di.sappear behind forms is shown by nothing better than 
by the simultaneous Buddhist and Brahmin worship that take.s place in many 
temples in Burmah and Ceylon. The magnificent ruins of Angkor Bat, in 
Cambodia, are a unique sunfiving testimony to this state of degradation of religions 
into a blend. 

Outwardly decay shows itself in the split between form and essence, and it is 
here that the first rifts are formed. Then the work of destruction is carried farther 
by external decomposing influences, impaired strength, impoverishment, loss of 
independence, dwindling numbers. Artistic facility does not keep pace with 
spiritual creative power ; as we may see by comparing the spiritual imaginings 
of Polynesian mythology with their representations in stone oi w'ood. The spirit 
evaporates without leaving any creations behind fully corresponding to its ow’n 
power and grandeur ; but the forms remain. That is why among the so-called 
natural races the forms, even the most rudimentary, often hold a higher 
place than the essence ; and this alone marks a stage in degradation. In almost 
ail religions we meet with blurred traces of higher conceptions, and not only in 
spiritual but in purely material affairs, like those articles used in Buddhist worship, 
which have passed into the paraphernalia of Shamanism, brought thither by the 
active traffic between the more opulent Shamans and the Chinese, or the Christian 
crosses which in Tuckey’s time w^ere carried as fetishes on the lower Congo. 
Some isolated Christian notions had anticipated the missionaries. When Dobriz- 
hoffer was trying to convert the Guaranis on the Empalado, an old cacique said 
to him : “ Father priest, you need not have come ; we need no priests. St. 
Thomas long ago gave his blessing to our land.” The idea of a Devil, the most 
<»tispicuous evil spirit, was spread long before Christianity by uneducated Europeans, 
and has led to the assumption of “ devil-worshippers,” and a dualism of good and 
I; ftvil spirits. On the other hand, with regard to the %ends Of creation and the 
' food, often no less suspicious, and their curious accordance with Genesis, they 
are too universal and too deeply entwined with the whole mythology to allow' us 
to assign them so recent and so casual an origin ; part of them, at least, belong 
the world-myth, whose origins date from pre-Christian times. 

, Have we in religion isolated developments or a nctw'Ork with closer meshes 
^ looser there? The answer involves toore thah any tlassification can offer } 

; i^eed, we shall not be in a position to classify aright until we have made it clear 

• fed, ourselves how much i^ the commorl property , of mankind, how much the separate 

• ^iO^ssion of a race. What we have to say on this point is connected with and 
,^pplements what has been said above about the common possession of mankind. 
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** Animism ” and ancestor-worship are common to all human natme: ^Bastian 
calls them elementary thoughts. As wc may learn from funeral customs, their mani- 
festations often agree even in details. From them we could reconstruct a universal 
doctrine of souls as held by savages. Fragments from China and Noith America, 
Germany and Australia, fit with wonderful precision, and form a united body of 
doctrine consistent in its fundamental features. We have seen how the “universal 
animation " of Nature connects itself with this. No doubt the objects which it 
animates are different in Greenland and in Fiji ; but from like sources it draws, 
with like bounty, superstitious usages absolutely alike. For this reason the men 
uho have power over these things agree so extraordinarily in disposition and 
character. Xhc Shaman of northern Asia and the Afiican lain-maker, the Ameiican 
mcdicinc-man and the Australian sorcerer are alike in their nature, their aims, and 
to <onie extent in their expedients. 

All mythology has outgrown the small local influences which once must have 
been powerful in it. We do not mean that in the mythological reflection in the 
popular mind of regular natural phenomena, it is not often some slight abnormality 
which is felt as such far beyond the measure of its magnitude, as when the sun is 
distorted on the horizon ; we do not overlook the fact that the extent to which 
sun-worship flourished in Peru rested upon the certainty in that land of little rain 
or cloud, that the brightest of the heavenly bodies would at all times be seen 
uncovered ; nor do we forget the influence of historical facts such as meet us in 
the legend of the primitive abode of Iroquois and Algonquins, in which they saw 
not only their home, but also the places whence kind white men with beards came 
to them. Here one element may preponderate over another ; the main fact 
remains that they were bound together by like fundamental thoughts from which 
what ive call the world-myth was constructed. 

The chief trait in the world-myth is the opposition between heaven and earth. 
Heaven appears sometimes as itself, sometimes as the sun, i.e, the sun is the eye 
of heaven. They are interchangeable ; thus among the South Americans a belief 
in heaven replaces the very marked belief in the sun, as the future home of the 
soul, which exists among the North Americans. In the work of creation the sun 
is the assistant of heaven. The earth is always opposed to both ; its creatures 
are subordinate ; it is always regarded as the female upon whom heaven begot 
alt existing things, man in particular. With sun, lightning (or the god of thunder), 
fire, volcano, earthquake, is associated also the idea of an assistant creator who 
approaches the earth in the revolution of the sun, in the lightning-flash, in volcanic 
eruptions, just in proportion as heaven remains remote from him. Hephaestus 
and Prometheus, Demiurge and chastised fire-bringer, life-giver and destroyer, 
he stands at the centre of many a religious system, and heaven, the All-father, 
comes far behind him. The Maui-myths are common to all mankind, not specially 
Polynesian. They might just as well be called after Loki, who is also a crippled 
god of the under- world, or after Daramoolun, the thunder- god of the South 
Australian races, whose name Ridley translates by “ leg on one side,” or “ lame,” 
or again after the Hottentot Tsuigoab, “wounded knee.” No myths, and so 
not these, can be made, in proportion to their wider or narrower, denser or looser, 
distribution, the bases for conclusions which have reference only to limited race- 
relationships ; It is quite enough if the characteristic features turn up elsewhere. 
M^ui, like Hephaestus, is crippled in a limb, and dwells in the earth ; if the South 
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Africans believe in a lame ;4od ciwelliny in the yrnund, it i.s the .same. He even meets 
us in a multiplied fnrm m one-lc^^ed gnomes who dance round the cave-dwelling 
fire-god of the Araucanians. The cloud -.serpent with the lightning to the 
Nahuas the ctcator of man, just as the thunder-god Ls to the Tarascos. or Xdengei 
to the hijians; and he again is a .serpent who grew with the foundations of the 
earth, and who.se movements produce carthejuakes. And this serpent is. again, the 
•sacred dragon of China and Japan with its endless variations.^ 

In connection with the opinion of many race.s that the god of heaven and the 
light who dwells in the ea.st'is their creator and benefactor, they place their original 
abode in the east, as the Mexicans sung of Aztlan, the land of brightncs.s. Still 
more often the place of departed souls is placed in the western skj-, where the 
Lslands of the Blessed rise in the golden glow of .sunset. In the description of the 
ways which the soul ha.s to travel, its dangers and escapes, lies a mass of simi- 
larities, which is far greater than the missionary, with all his energj', can have 
carried from one people to another. Readers may remember the Hawaiian tale 
of the soul brought back from the under-world.- 

I here is scarcely a single legend of creation in which a tree does not occur — 
the tree of the Hesperides, the ash Yggdrasil, the tree of Paradise. It .stands 
between heaven and earth, the gods descend upon it, the souls find the road to 
heaven bv it, or it becomes a rough beam for them to totter across ; in short all 
creation has come out of it. The region in which men are conceived as sprung 
from trees embraces Hcreros, Rafifirs, W est Africans (cf. cut on the next p<tgc) ; 
the kindred idea of an origin from plants occurs among Polynesians and South 
Americans. As a geographical fable it has preserved its connection with that of 
the home of souls: one of the Canary Islands, held to be of iron, and therefore 
waterless, is .said to be watered by means of a tree “ always covered by a dense 
cloud ; thence the leaves of the tree received water which constantly dripped, so that 
then and beasts got drink enough.” This was believed down to the 1 7th centuiy, 
as may be read in Schreyer’s Neue Ostindianische Reisebeschreibung {iS% 0 ). 

The men of the present day are in many accounts only a second later-created 
face, separate from an earlier one which was destroyed by some great catastrophe, 
the falling of the heaven or the flooding of the earth. Cameron heard at the lake 
of Dilolo that m the depth of the lake men were living, moving, and acting, as if 
in daylight, their entire village having been submerged for their cruelty in sending 
away an old beggar man. A single one received him kindly, and so saved himself 
and his house. It may be thought that is a version of the story of Noah, through 
Arabic or Abyssinian tradition. But we find the storj’- elsewhere also with local 
alterations. The water especially is regarded as inhabited ; the negroes on the 
Nile can tell of splendid herds which the river-spirits drive at night to pasture. 

This whole m}^hology, put together fragmentarily and only half-understood, 
has as it stands before us the interest of an ancient building con.stmcted of strange 
StonUs, in which the very gods of modem men, the returning restless spirits of the 
departed, roam about in a thousand fonns, to which nevertheless it is only in a 
pw places that they assume a relation of intimate kinship, The fundamental Ideas 
of arilmism and all that is twined round it, aprtad over the earth at another date 
^imJ; from other sources than the cosmogonic l<^nds, the myths of gods, and the 

' ; ' {Dragons also Ike in , | Co»i|mre Saliml)ene's of 

of the Can%cw by Feter HD of ‘ , ' ' ' ' , 4'jE, 
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port rail urc"^ the next world » and the former were ceitainly much cailier than 
the latter. Roth show the most striking similarities in the lemotcst regions ; but 
in every region they are tw'o independent worlds of ideas, which come into intimate 
contact at a few points only, while even then there intervenes a peculiarity which 
we may call ** free invention,” or at least free variation. We do not share the 
view that ever}' custom, e\eiy usage, of these races with no tiaditions must be 
deeply roi>ted in some historical association. Much comes into existence in sport ; 
the Nyambe worship of the Balubas is not the only case in which the suggestion 
of a whim has had consequences. Beside the great similarities, finally, we find 



Cemetery and sacred tree in Mbinda. (After Stanley ) 


the smaller ones. These help to explain the others, of which they are often 
survivals, roots, or offshoots. 

As we find in all parts of the earth, where Europeans have built houses and 
ploughed the soil, the same plants growing in rubbish or springing from seed ; so 
imiatod superstitious usages, of little importance in themselves, sprout up as 
survivals and traces of thoughts which are universally diffused. The belief not 
only m the evil eye, but in hands and horseshoes as counter-charms to it, is found 
in India, Arabia, North Africa, and Europe. In Morocco the women, when in 
mourning or after illnesses, hang little balls made of their hair on certain trees, a 
custom which, as the hairK>ffering, we meet with in the most various forms in all 
parts of lie »rth. It is only one portion of a complex mass of usages the aim of 
which IS towards, concealment or offering up of, whatever is taken from 

tiffi here also belongs circumcision, a custom most in'egular in its 


distributii m. Zulus practise it, Hechu.uias dn not , it i- imuni i:i New ( .lusind-.i. 
but not in the Loyalty Islcs. hi its special ritual form a^.iir. it ruii' through the 
most various and ilistant countries. 

In conclusion, vvc may refer to one of tho'C usages which seem to have 
somethino pl.iyful about them, and of which for that very nva-on the vvide 
dissemination strikes us. In Ancon ami Flores, frames made of rceiis, and 
having many-coloured threads wound over them in the fashion of a flag, or a star, 
are put into the grave with the corpse (Figs. 7, 8 in the coloured jilatc " American 
Antitjuities 1. Among the Punas a religious significance is attached to them, and 
we find them in \’ancouver and Chittagong without any nearer definition of their 
purpose. In Egypt they form ornaincnts for horses ; in Bolivia they arc stuck in 
the rafters. 

In order to take a general view of the extemsion of the various religions, it is 
customary to divide them into a few large groups, to the stati.stics of which, if wc 
only demand estimated figures, an approximation can be obtained. If the 
grouping is to be based on the dcepcst-scated differences, in order not to break up 
mankind into casual fragments, but to distinguish them according to the true 
height and depth of their religious development, we must not always take into 
consideration the traditional, suix;rficial forces, Christianity, Paganism, Polytheism, 
^pnotheism. If we survey the religious development of mankind in connection 
with their total development, we recognise that its great landmarks lie elsewhere. 
Monotheism arises even in the midst of polytheism as a natural effort to provide 
ope Supreme Being ; while the monotheistic creeds are invaded by the impulse to 
distribute the one who is distant into several, or many more accessible. 

At the base of the religious development of existing men we find : 

L Religions wherein the divine is not exalted far above the human, and 
without any strong moral element. These rest in all caass on belief in .souls or 
ghosts , allied with this are sooth-saying, medicine, rain -magic, and other 
Superstitions. 

In one group vvc find the association of natural phenomena to be only slight, 
^hd the tendency to fetishism accordingly strong, a.s with many Negro races and 
^ Northern Asiatics ; in the other a higher development of cosmogonic and 
mytholc^ical conceptions to entire sy.stems, a.s with Polynesians and Americans. 

, II, Religions which exalt the divine far above the human .sphere, and 
prt^ressively detach themselves from any mixture with other efforts of the mind 
in the direction of science, poetry, and the like, cultivating ppl^rtionately the 
irtoral element. The belief in souls recurs in a purified form in the assumption of 
))i fiiture life with rewards and punishments. 

I ’ (a.) Polytheism, which allows a position of sovereignty to several locally 
varying gods without always recognising any moral superiority in 
them, as the Brahmins and Buddhists, pre-Christian Europeans, the 
; ancient Amwicans, 

(I.) Monotheism in different grades 01 development, according to the number 
and importance of the beings akin to' g€>ds, saints, and so on, who 
iW'iy,'! ' intervene betweep the;, one Gpd' and man. The single God appearing 
! in the highest tnnml perfeCtion----Mu*!plinan 8 i Jews, Christians. 

L,? I'fChristianity, at the 'bej^pning of Its intimate and manifold contact u(itK non* 
^itOpean races, soon laid' aside the p»e|iidl«ic that timh- souls were not destine^ , to 
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salvation, and from the bei^iiining of the sixteenth century the missionary formed 
the inevitable accuinpainment of trade and conquest — even ot the slave trade. Not 
only as an institution with religious aims, but generally as an effect produced^ by 
strangers among a race of 'whose nature they often know very little, ^ but into 
which they try most forcibly to penetrate, the entrance of the missionary is 
impirtant from an ethnographic point of view. 

The monotheistic religions could not well attach themsehes to such a 
w«ivcring uncertain conception as that of Xyambe or IManitu. In most cases 
thev could not even use the name of the supreme being whom they found in 
|K:)sses.sion to denote their one God ; misunderstandings would ha\e been too gieat. 
But the |:K)ssibility of forming a connection, even of fruitfully cultivating the 
already prepared soil, is doubtless presented in other religious ideas of the 
^‘natural” races. Theoretically for the understanding of the much-despised 
condition of religion among the natural ” races, no less than practically for 
estimating the prospects of Christianity, it is worthwhile to emphasise these. The 
idea of the continued life of departed spirits, on which that of a future world also 
rests, is fundamentally akin to the Christian doctrines of the soul and immortality 
To cherish the memory of ancestral souls is in no way in contradiction with 
Christianity, but it must pause before the deification of ancestors with which 
idolatry begins, fn the cosmogonic myths of natural races Christianity finds 
traits of its own doctrine of creation reproduced, often in striking agreement , 
lastly, the Christian doctrine of God as Father and Son may be attached to the 
idesis of a Demiurge. 

. The gap opens as soon as we set foot upon the moral law, that essential con- 
stituent of Christian doctrine. In spite of Abraham’s sacrifice th^ missionaries 
must set their faces firmly against human sacrifices and the low value attached to 
human life. What is more difficult, they must extend their influence upon the 
morals of their scholars much farther into the domain of the purely secular than 
did the heathen priests. Their Christianity must have a social and economic side, 
and therewith be revolutionary in its effects. Polygamy and slavery form two 
great stumbling-blocks. Missionaries seek to reach their aim by reforming the 
economic existence of their disciples, but may easily go too far in that direction. 
Certain philanthropists who sent a missionary with Captain Fitzroy to that 
forgotten spot of earth, Tierra del Fuego, wrote in his instructions : “ In your 
intercourse with the Fuegians you will bear in mind that it is the temporal advan- 
tages which you may be capable of communicating to them that they will be 
most mily and immediately sensible of. Among these may be reckoned the 
acquisition of better dwellings, and better and more plentiful food and clothing. 
Consequently you will consider it a primary duty to instruct them in cultivating 
the potato, pabbage, and other vegetables, and to rear pigs, poultry, etc , and to 
construct a commodious habitation. You will probably find in this as in more 
important things that example is the most influential instructor. You must there- 
fore take cam, to have a comfortable habitation yourself, furnished with all necessary 
articles^ and kept clean and orderly. You will also fence in a piece of ground for 
a garden and get it well stocked with the most useful vegetables, and also surround 
yourself as quickly as possible with a plentiful supply of pigs, goats, and fowls.” 

^ This is a l^autiful plan ; why were its results so meagre ? Such an attempt to 
men over from a poor but easy state of existence to one which, though better, 







demands miW <»f thrni, can l>e nuihin^ an eon;nin!c rc’^dati^m nir.di i- n, a 

0iily capable of brini;!n’^ ble-^ings, but alsi> cerLiiii to caii-c ndMhui* ca! ibo 
latter sooner than the funner. 1 he existence of the Fiiej4!anN may \tTr \.i/- 
appear dreadful to Kuropcan eyei and plcasara ciioii-li to thc'-i tmii. I’lic 
tnissioiiary must in all cases a notion that the hi^^^her c!\i!i/ail»nti ^ 

certain to have a decomposing effect' apbn the conditions of heathen lid, 11111 ! i!iat 
he should soften the transition by the practical schcioling of his di^ciple-^ : !)ut lie 
should not play the part of artisan or tradesman* This contradicts the 
element which resides together with a mass of superstitions in the priest lioot! ol 
natural races. This must hot be undervalued, but \vc must recollect the \4i\\s 
;df-dcnial so frequent in Africa, which are taken with sfxrcial ceremonies aral 



Boat-coffin irom Tnnorlaut. (From a model m the Etlino|pra|>tiical Mwsoattt. Dreideft* 1 


felctly kept ; or the bodily and spiritual acts of self-injury pcrfcrmccl 
Ste/into mden he is sending out his soul in convulsions* It is in the lifillliy 
Wiiaiice of self-denial with practical work that the success pf the missionary 
i^t^^^40rders lies. The aim which the German missionarte to the Ilcrcros set 
has for its basis an economic and social development such as 
might entertain ; deeds are more cffectit^e than 5fpokeii doctrifie as 
lli^^^'showm in the demeanour of the fnisstonary, and' atovc all in «litt 
;>^ilifliy with which he regards and treats the things of tte world* 'ihc^ 

can only make a breach In the chaos of suf^srstilioii if he is «l the same 
■l^me capable of acting as physician, 

'/'■y The universally-recurring combination of chiefhood and priesthood leaves 

that the success of missions defwpds upon t right estimate of |»Iitical 
■^Whibns. Nottillthe missionary can obtain ihO' backing of; a iiomcrful chief 
thC' discharge of his 'task, as a rule te possible. ' tUe Atotrkii mission in 
;^^il^okoro> started "with such 'sanguine hO|^Sy colltpssed wiliioul' any traces 

'^^Imentioning of, its; deiroWJ toggmtibti* ' 

having acecanp^hw^ a ' single i tbntwion)^ ohieiy ' because' it look;ft' 
independent 'attllu<le. "In foci, Iftstmd ' of mf gOi^rnOiciit' which could 
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keep in check the Ban population, in their state of utter political^ decay, and 
proLct their property against themselves, there was nothing but a society opposed 
in its very essence and aims to all missionary activity, that of the _ slave-traders. 
Results have shaped themselves quite otherwise whete the missionaries have been 
able to develop their operations under cover of even such toleration from a chief 
as Moffat got from Mosilikatse ; or when tliey have enjoyed the protection of 
powerful chieftains, as Livingstone among the Basutos and Makololos under 
Sechele and Sebituane,or the missionaries of different denominations under Mtesa 
and Mwanga in Uganda — though in this instance they have unfortunately not 
been able to keep clear of parties. 

From all this it should be clear that missions can only go to work with a 
prospect of success after thorough study of the religious notions and secular 
inbtitutions of the natural ’’ races. Ethnology owes most valuable contributions 
to many missionaries who have realised this. Very frequently it has been the 
inevitable study of the languages which has led to a deeper understanding of the 
life of a race. But he who would teach savages what is deepest and most 
essential in Christianity must also understand it himself. The least successful 
missionaries have always been uneducated men, incapable of a right conception 
of their own faith, such as have been sent out in numbers by England and 
America : men without love, who have often been rather traders or political agents 
than Christian ministers. 

In conclusion we may again point out that the implanting of a new faith 
always implies a simultaneous transformation in civilization, and must be the 
work of more than one generation. A mission allows of no hurry, it must shirk 
no trouble to heap up grain upon grain, it must not allow itself to be seduced into 
snatching at opportunities which seem to afford a chance of more rapid progress, 
and thereby, even were it only temporarily, diverted from its true aim. 

Next to Christianity, Islam is the chief proselytising monotheistic religionr 
In many respects it seems better to meet the comprehension of the more backward 
races. In Africa and Asia it makes progress. Its extension may be merely 
superficial, as in the negro countries of Africa, where we find among the Furs, 
under a Mussulman varnish, the belief in a god called Mola and sky-worship in 
full vigour, while in West Africa the transition from the Mussulman mollah to the 
feish priest is imperceptible ; but still it strikes its roots deeper than Christianity. 
It offers no logical difficulties, and its practical commands may be lived up to 
with a certain laxity. The permission of polygamy and slavery gives it an 
^Incomparable advantage compared with Christianity. The prohibition of the 
^^Ormer indeed excludes from Christianity, at all events until a profound moral 
‘^j^Ovation takes place, all those persons of property whose higher social position 
is above all things indicated by the ability to keep several wives, and for whom 
this i$ the chief satisfaction derived from their wealth. Upon this institution, to 
which even missionaries do not always venture to offer stubborn opposition, and 
which quite recently in the southern Ural has caused hundreds of Tartars to 
renotioce Christianity under the eyes of Russian ofificials, a great part of the 
influence of Islam depends. The general upshot is that Islam is usually better 
suited to fhe society and polity of the least adyar^d races, and is allied with a 
civilisation all tfie closer to theirs for the reason that ^3^ place of its origin is 
nearer their Own both in locality and in climate. ' 


themselves, there was nothing but a society opposed 
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N«)t ti third of mankind ha^ yet been won to i ’hri^tendoni. Out ti" 
570.000,000 estimated of monotheists 440 ainfes^ ChiiHtiaiiity. Of the remain- 
ing 900,000,000 of the earth’s inhabitants, the Buddhists with d^oo occupy the 
largest area, and the most inaccessible to Christian teaching, It is practica’ly 
from the residuum of the lowest heathendom that the mi^-slons, which now control 
3000 ordained men, have gained their converts. The most conspicuous siiccesnes 
have been in Oceania, where a whole list of island groups have been for 
Christendom, and are now sending out from among themselves missionaries to 
the neighbouring islands. In Africa, Madagascar Is almost wholly under Cliristka 
influence. The Hottentots and Hereros, the people of Siberia and Sierra Leone, 
and numerous tribes in Angola, on the Gold Coast, on the lower Niger, have 
become Christians. In Asia perhaps i -400th part of the population of India has 
been baptized. In China the talc is yet less in pro|>ortion to the mass of the 
population — 65,000 in all. On the other hand the Indian Arc!ii|xilago shows a 
larger list of Christian districts. In America nearly all the Eskimo of Greenland 
and Labrador, many Indians in North America, and the greater part b>tli of 
them and the Negroes in the West Indies, have been gained. In South and 
Central America the Spaniards, both in Church and State, have been working 
at the conversion of the Indians ever since the beginning of the sixteenth ccntur>\ 
with much success in accessible localities. 

It is obvious that no one can have a thorough knowledge of missions who 
thinks that these few figures express their successes. We must always think of 
them in alliance with other civilizing forces, to which they act as a stimulus or a 
check. As a spiritual power they effect much which in its essence is spiritual. 
As Warneck says, ‘‘ the Gospel puts new religious views and moral conceptions 
into gradual circulation, and these surround even the heathen part of the race 
with a new spiritual atmosphere. Wherever a mission has taken a firm footing, 
paganism is no longer what it was ; a leavening process begins which ends with 
its decomposition and the victory of the Gospel.” And besides that, the emitted 
light of faith radiates back warmth. 


§ 7. SCIENCE AND ART 

Tlie condition of scientific development — The slow expanding of the sfense of T rath*— Religion and Science'— 
Age of fear and of mythology— Friendship with Nature— Science nmkr semi^ddlliation— Systcin» of 
' science among ‘^natural*’ races — Religion as the common ancestor of art science— Rewtry of 

“natural” races— Lyric and musical art— Images of souls and gods— Friests and Artists— Or^ln 
ornament— Ornaments of men and bei^ts— Plastic art— Arts and c»fte-Sense of colour— 
of style — Materials — Popular sports. 

The fundamental labour is that of agriculture. All other forms of economic 
; activity pursued their course, hand in hand with this, e«r more rapidly towards 
jpeifection, till they attained in all points what would achieved by industrious 
and skilled hands — patience, devotion, and lastly, a fine taste, so high a mark 
,that later generations, working with improved, tools 4nd 'dearer insight, ha%*e in 
many cases not been able to surpass it They remained, however, stationar>' at 
■ ’manual and individual labour, 'and, pndcr thd' restrairtt' of 'CWte, stiffened in'tradi- 

’ P' . ' , 
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tional methods. Iincntions, machines, production on a large scale, were not 
reached till much later, when a creative impulse brought into all these activities 
the mighty element of advance which we now call science. If manual labour 
provides the basis of civilization, the training of the mind in the maintenance and 
renewal of mental possessions gives the force of life and increase. In the opening 
of this second source lies the cause of the great advance from what we vaguely 
cal! semi-chiiization, to what is called by us Europeans, and is, the civilization of 
the nineteenth century. In the year 1 847 the following question was propounded 
at some meetings of the Paris Ethnological Society. Wherein really lies the 
more profound distinction between white men and negroes ^ Gustav von Eichthal 
answered it at that time : “ In the possession by the white man of science, which, 
o\\ ing to writing, the elements of calculation, and so on, penetrates ever deeper 
and gives permanence to itself ; while the negro is characterised, and his stationary 
condition explained, by the total lack of it.” Of arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, 
and fixed measurements of time and space they are completely destitute, and 
therewith of what on that occasion was named imtiative civzhsatrice. Meanwhile 
we must ascend high in order to find what is in the highest sense science. We 
claim to live in the age of science, and if perhaps yet more scientific ages are in 
store in the future, yet we more than any of our predecessors enjoy a science 
that has of itself achieved great things. A few centuries ago science was still in 
a dependent position as handmaid of the Church , we can trace her entire deliver- 
ance, not without great conflicts, from that bondage. But that was only the con- 
clusion of a long conflict fought out within the human race. The natural ” races 
show us science in its lowest stage. They are not wholly without it ; but their 
science is symbolic, poetic, still hidden within the bud of religion. They are two 
flowers which cannot expand rightly until they are no longer in so close contact, 
but each allows the other space to unfold freely. 

In the lower stage religion includes all science ; and the poetry which forms 
myths is her most powerful tool There is no question of truth ; only of getting 
an image. The sense of truth is uncommonly little developed among “ natural ” 
races. The kindly Livingstone wrote in his last diary in Unyamwesi : '' In this 
country you can believe nothing that is not in black and white, and not much 
even of that; the most circumstantial report is often pure imagination. One 
half of what you hear may safely be called false, the other doubtful or not 
authenticated.” The sense of truth must have been developed slowly. The 
most highly developed races seek it most eagerly ; and we could even undertake 
to grade the present holders of civilization according to their love for truth. 
With every higher stage of humanity the sense for truth increases, and in every 
higher race the number of truthful men. 

^ There is a period at which the universal animation of nature forms a principle 
umversaliy valid. Fear or attraction, truthfulness or usefulness, divide all nature 
between them. That is the highest form of the subjective conception. The 
next is mythological explanation, which clothes correct interpretation in an 
intentionally distorting figurative language. Above the dreary terror which for- 
bids Ae Nyassa negroes to mention earthquakes— how long may the myth- 
bn»ding effect qf such a ^ phenomenon, from which science at last issues, lie 
quietly undo: the terror which enjoins a superstitious silence ! — soars the loving 
dealing of poetry with Nature. One can speak of the age of belief in ghosts. 
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and that (jt niytholoLiy a<i .successive. In the Inraier llu- h 
.sconce arc laid i,t the affinity and acquaintance with Xatua- ‘iiV, 
pecuhanty of “ natural " races. The niii'din- of mcv -,n 1 

is n<j mere e.\ternal feature. The feelin-r of m di "I't." cn-'«tus-es n; ait 
between man and beast, so widespread i,rthe civilik^ ‘l:'fincti.m 
lackin, amon. savage races. Met to whom thTc nf T 

hke human siteech. and their actions .seem as if guided bv hum 1 
quite logical m ascribing a soul to beast no le.ss than to man Vl -'7!^*’ 
ktn.ship shows especially in historie.s of creation nn 1 n / i This lec.ing of 

in the beast-legend. An enumeration of the animals to which 

stitions have attached themselves however i i • and .s«|x:r- 

(m/ma/=a. beast in Ouichel the -i- . . . oca\cn .ifi/i/M/ii;;; 

is friendly to man, sui^and 

alliance with the animal world toter,' ^ bringing oneself into 

.n is aUcr .r“ "l' .“f 

concentrated on certain selected noints while powers of the mind arc 

ance recommend themselves equally well' to the *Ppear- 

The predominance of tradMon^L" " 

as in this Imitation, which indeed has a touch onh: ^hlS^T 

apociai’yjzi.^: rts 

s c r, :„,r„Tonr; t ‘ “"•= »>■ -- 

cHect not only upon the so-called natural races, but also among tho.se wffio enter 

5 ffie''‘poSten hJw form a cLr J,w 

, ^ j . ^ priests, Shamans, mediciqe men, or whatever they 

may be called In ancient Mexico they received a special training and attained 
knowledge and power in the following subjects: hymns and prayer 
raditions, religious doctrine, medicine, exorcism, music and dating mixing of 
colours, painting, drawing the ideographic signs, and phonetic hieroglyphs^ 
This science and ability might be shared with others in its practical empIwmLt’ 
bat as a whole it remained a privilege of their caste. The 5uperatitiordra?d o^^ 

apLky fo'r^tltes supeniatural, their innate or acquired 

capacity for states of ecstasy, increased by fasting and vows of chastity, Lsed 

uffimeir w unattainable heights. The artificially 

Z of ‘n rl" contributed yet more to mark them off, but stece the 

in th J wid ^ preparations and labours was the service of God, or rather of spirits 

life ic; n^t f ^ re**gM>us torpiditj' amoftg races whose intellectual 

and caffini aST'^t developed division of labour between classe.s 

Sthe me!Lt q^- is the entire inteliqctual life, means a fettering 

t S?- 1 ■ '^hen left to itself. i» nattttaliy capable of progms* 

m this alliance is cr»ppled. The Lushais call thpir witefe dpefora the “ giat ones’ 
who know ; It would be better, to, designate theto : thOse who' c«. for txL 

.knowledge proceeds only skill,- not science. ; ^ 

; In certain direction % iotdlefct- of mah can progress in straight, lines,: 
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which for Ub are practically unlimited. In other matters it must necessarily 
revolve about certain points without going very far from them. To the former 
belong scientific, to the latter religious concerns. The creation of science 
therefore forms one of the greatest epochs in the life of humanity, and among 
civilized nations the deepest cleavages result from the lack or possession of it. 
The orientals as a whole do not understand how to value the sciences for their 
own sake. Bare interest in truth characterises them but imperfectly. They 
esteem knowledge, but on grounds which are alien to science. When w^e find in 
Chinese tradition one and the same prince inventing or regulating the calendar, 
music, and the system of weights and measures, w^hile his wife is regarded as the 
iiiveiitress of silk-worm breeding and silk w'orking, one of his ministers gives the 
order to invent writing, and another carries out the order at once with great 
success ; ^vhen we find m the same age astronomical observations held in such 
importance by the State that two statesmen are punished for neglecting to 
calculate an eclipse of the sun properly ; we see m this close connection of 
science with State power a proof of the purely practical estimate of science, or, 
one would rather say, of knowledge and skill. For this very reason the most 
modern scientific works of the Chinese look to us like a survival from the Middle 
Ages ; we see the greatest intellects of that race proceeding upon an old road 
from which a sounder new road branched off centuries ago. It takes centuries 
for a people to disentangle itself from such errors. The Chinese have had 
thousands of years, but they stifled all originality in their hierarchic examination 
system. Good observation and false conclusion are by no means irreconcilable. 
The Chinese who, as indeed their art testifies, have good eyes for what is 
characteristic in Nature, are above all no bad describers. Their books of medicine, 
in which 2000 to 3000 remedies are described, are rich in definitions full of 
knowledge and apt if often prolix, and still richer in excellent pictorial illustrations. 
Their classifications too may often claim to formulate carefully correct principles 
of thought, but it is not pure truth which stands as the aim of all these efforts, it 
is rather the case that a philosophy full of preconceived opinions leads them astray. 
The fact that this Physique Mensongere, as R^musat calls it, excludes all encroach- 
ments of the supernatural, and fancies that it interprets all phenomena in the 
simplest possible way, lends a double vitality to the errors. Explaining as it does 
everything by extension and compression, Chinese physics finds it easy to account 
for every phenomenon, — it is triumphantly enthroned upon empty words. 

All civilized races are also writing races ; without writing is no secure tradition. 
The firm historical ground, upon which a step in advance may be tried, is lacking. 
There is no chronicle, no monument of renown or mighty events intended to 
immortalise the history of the past, which may spur to emulation and brave deeds. 
What lies outside of the sacred tradition passes into oblivion. Human memory 
being limited, it is impossible but that when the poems intended to glorify a recently 
deceased Inca are learnt, those which were fashioned in praise of his predecessor 
should be forgotten. In the schools of the Indian Brahmins we learn the import- 
ance which was attached to getting by rote, and the trouble which it cost . in them 
the \ edas have, in spite of writing and printing, been orally propagated up to the 
present day. Every scholar has, in the traditional method, had to learn the nine 
hundred thousand %^IIables. Yet writing could never be replaced by these means. 

It is impossible to give a general view of all the germs of science among 
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iiatunil lacc'^ *Much i'. im lun-er to b,; kr,«min imnc ha- <L-..iO|,caK>,: avj 
ruin, the amount po^-.eN'^ed is \eiy unequal. Hitherto too hm ,0? 
prc\<iiled. The rcckonin;^ of time and astronomy, both 4>f whch c^miv Mto cfi --e 
relation to men\ need\ aic indeed the most widely extended, iii^t as thei 
stand far iqi in the pedi^TCC of our science. We may point to the ‘^tar liyeml- of 
the Bushmen, or the observatiem- of the sailors of Oceania, cT uhich 
it) speak later. A primitive astrolc^^y runs tlirou^di the reli^n'oii of the natiira; 
races. Then* attempts to drive auay eclipses and comets with ail Msrls of 
pcjint to a feeling of discomfort from the 
disturbance of oidcr in the firmament. 

Falling stars denote the death of some 
great man, close conjunctions portend 
wai . 



All natural ” races distinguish the 
seasons, not only according to the terres- 
trial processes of flowering, ripening, and 
the like, but also by the position of the 
constellations. But the year is an ab- 
straction foreign to many, and even if the 
months are distinguished, their cycle does 
not tally with the year. The step to 
science is made when sections of the year, 
field labour and such like, are associated 
with the apparition of particular con- 
stellations, for this assumes obser\*ations. 
Naturally these are carried out most 
extensively and most acutely among the 
sea-faring races. We find the Banks 
Islanders using a special name, masoi\ for 
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Omaiaent on ilwll, litiM 

So!4>moR hlMi Is, I After « *odrli}fion. j( 

the planets on account of their rounder 


appearance. 

Civilized races see in poetic literature the highest achievement of their great 
intellects, and it is precisely in this direction that the natural races hat^e risen highest. 
Hamaiin has called lyric poctr}” the mother-tongue of humanity. Among the 
natural races we scarcely find any but Ij-ric poems, and these express love, sorroii , 
.admiration, and religious sentiments. Wherever the fmtrj of the natural races 
has been put into w*ords it is also sung, and thus poetr>’' is closely allied with 
music. As in the case of our own poets, we find here also mwds and phrases 
•which have only been preserv^ed in poetrj% and unusual lengthenings and shorten- 
ings for the sake of metre. In the dancing songs of the Banks Islanders obsolete 
tvords borrowed from neighbouring islands ' form A regular poetic language to 
themselves. There i$ no lack of bold imagery, and a whole list of artifices such 
m repetition, climax, abbreviation, and 'artistic obscurity come into play. The 
alliance with religion is always presented. In Stnta Mada tlic following song is 
aung in honour of a person away at sea ' ' ' ' ' 


‘‘ teale^ale ! A ", '' / i 

I am an , eagle, I have soared to the funlitfl 
I am an eagle, I have i«n, 

With whiiriiig ndl&e hav^e I sAlltd iwiid 
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, have gone do.n .sland afte, island m the West to the base of Heaven 

I have Lded, I have seen the lands, I have sailed in circles 

An ill wind has drifted me away, has drawn me away from you tv . 

How shall 1 make my way lound to you two 

The sounding sea stretches empty to keep me away fiom y . 

You aie ciymg, mother, for me, how shall I see thy face 
You are crying, fathei, for me, ” — and so on 


The last words of the poem are • — , ,, , 

“ Ask and hear ' who vviote i the song of Maros ? 

It was the poet who sits by the road to Lakona 

In the form of this lyric, as given by Codrington, we see the alliance with 
music. Choric and religious songs were accompanied by music, 
and there are sacred drums and trumpets which may only be 
sounded by the initiated. The Tucanos of Brazil use long 
flutes to invoke the spirit Yurupari. • Women may not look 
upon him and conceal themselves at the sound of these instru- 
ments, which at other times are kept under water. 

But there is more than this in poetry. It embraces legends 
which are not merely fiction but contain in them the whole intel- 
lectual possession of the race, history, customs, law, and religion, 
and thereby are an important aid to the preservation of know- 
ledge from one generation to another. Many legends are 
mythological fragments differing outwardly from myth by their 
fragmentary character and lack of point. Many myths are 
nothing but picturesque descriptions of natural events and pei- 
sonifications of natural forces. These bridge over the interval 
to science, for in them mythology becomes, like science, the way 
and the method towards the knowledge of the causes of pheno- 
mena. The original object falls into the background, the images 
become independent figures whose quarrels and tricks have an 
interest of their own. Therewith we have the fable, especially 
the widespread beast fable. Here the immediate operations of 
Nature are indulged with a wider play. Just as the sacred 
mountains and forests, the sacred sea and its cliffs, protest 
against any denial of the sentiment of Nature among the races 
Piece of bamboo with that have no literature, so do their myths and hymns testify to 
carvings, from the impression made by Nature. The connection of many 

(After Cocirmgton ) a little pocm With the song of birds is obvious. Light and dark- 
ness, day and night, arouse feelings of pleasure and discdmfort , 
white, red, and green, embody benevolent natural forces and daemons ; black 
those that are dreaded. Sunrise and sunset, storm, rainbow, the glow of 
evening, are most adapted to find a lyric echo where sun and fire are objects 
of adoration. What light and darkness are for the eye, sound and silence 
are for the ear. The rumble of thunder, the muffled roar of beasts of prey, 
contrasted with the clear ripple of the spring, the plash of the waves, and the 
song of birds- In a series of pictures, copious though limited by the constraint of 
customary ejtpression, the poetry and pictorial art of the natural races contrives 

^ Literally measttred. 
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to evprcss On one side of the mysterious I’.ijnian bull-n .arer, tlie i b-tct <.< 

religious (lc\otion, is depicted the restiiv,' moth, on the othei the v.hinin- irnnh ! 
what a simjile and impressive picture lany;iia{;e ! 

I’lctori.i! art has also, even where it seems to have passed entirely mtf) a trade, 
its connection with religion. The execution of carvings was among the tasks of 
holy men, who imported mythological idca.s into all the detail. If we look at the 
in.stiumcnts u.sed by a priest on the Amoor or the Oregon we see the c. •ir.i-ct:or. 
between <ut and ichgion as plainly as if we entered a village chapel i.r a Buddhist 
temple. Polynesia presents an astounding abundance of carved work which 
unhappily with its enigmatic fancy is to us a .seven times sealed book. Bat we 
know that at one time the axes of Mangaia in the Hervey Islands might only he 
carved w ith sharks’ teeth, that the o}x;nings were called “ cel-borings,” thc^pr. section* 
cliffs, and that the whole ornamentation was one mass of .symbols. Tlie clay 



Plaited hat of the Nootka Indians showing eye-ornament. Elltoc^aplifeal MtsKuhi, | 


bowls of the Pueblo Indians have step-shaped edges, to denote the steps by which 
the spirit may get into the vessel. The perpetual repetitions of the same little 
figures are just like the 555 images of Buddha in the temple of Burubudor in 
Java, the expression of inarticulateness in religion and rigidity in art. The art of 
natural ” races much prefers its elements to be of small bulk, but from these it puts 
together the largest works. In the squeezed or tivisted figures of men or aniinals 
plied one on another in the door-posts of the New Zoknders or Ke\? Caledonians, 
or the family pillars of the Indians of North-West America, no single detail las a 
chance of being fairly represented. No freedom Is shown except In their 
decorative combination. For this reason out of all the many magnificent works 
executed in America, sculpture never succeeded in attaining to fimlom. 
Tradition was just as depressing here as in the much cruder work of the West 
African carvers of fetishes, who inhabit a regular industrial village in the 
neighbourhood of Beh the sacred village of Togo, • Eten under the patterns of the 
iapa of Oceania, as showm on our coloured plate* sytoWls arc concealed. Thus, 
as Bastian puts it, all decorative art appears to 'be^a system of symbols, prciimiitaty 
to writing, and is intended to convey, a 'mean'in^. , Arti in its efforts after'' 

expression, develops but slowly, and dobs not bmtrgc into full freedom liiitil tl|c 
moment when for its. own sake it has forgotten that piir|M»e,, From the 
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are composed, uhich arc coloured, shaped, and arranged 

the se^^e of beauty. But even then the ornament is 
Nature, most often from a human face oi figme. 
carpet there looks at us at least the one widely- 
Thp decorati\e tieatment of the face turns 


Hiniple itias^cN and lines 
to corrc^|Ki!ul vith 
(iiily an idealised copy fix an 
Fioni almor^t every PcF'^ian 
opened eye, which a\ert'i the evil eye. 



Carved clubs from Lunda. (Buchner collection m 
the Munich Ethnographical Museum ) 


up in .such abundance and in so many 
forms that it practically recurs in all 
ornament above the most elementary 
The occurrence of " occllate patterns 
testifies to Its presence where it would 
be least suspected. In the objects dis- 
covered at Ancon the most magnificent 
ornament is grouped about large faces 
or figures with very prominent faces as 
centres. On the monolithic gate of 
Tiahuanuco are human figures, arbitrarily 
conventionalised, and composed of similar 
but smaller figures. Attentive comparison 
seems at last to justify us in rediscovering 
the human form in almost every orna- 
ment and every grotesque of ancient 
America. But it is striking to see how 
much the subjects of primitive art differ. 
Australians rarely make any representa- 
tions of the human figure , and they are 
very rare in East and South Africa. 
Livingstone makes his reflections on the 
fact that idols do not become frequent 
until north of the Makololo ; while on 
the Upper Nile, in West Africa on the 
Congo, in Guinea, they occur in great 
number. These images were also used 
for secular purposes. May not the Kioko 
clubs, carved with human heads, have 
been originally idols, carried in the hand 
instead of being stuck in the ground? 
What we regard as the work of a sportive 
whim, those gnarled birch-roots often of 


very curious forms, which the Chinese convert into human figures with one or 
tvvo cuts and dots, carry us back to the widespread tendency to see in such 
freaks of Nature more than chance, something indeed which may be of mysterious 
service in magic or medicine. 

In art H'e find once more the bias of religion towards universal animation. 
An element at the base of all primitive art is the close alliance of men and 
animals in the ornament. This corresponds to the religious view which dreads or 
reveres a tuman soul , in every beast. Accordingly m the richest store of 
conventional sct4phire which we possess, that of the ancient Americans, human 
faces and figure^ most frequently eyes, occur in the greatest abundance. Next 
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tij them come animal fcathci.^, nbln.ns ; puit*. uf plam. u'i\ ‘‘ekiora. 

W. Reiss diawb special attentiun to a Permian lobe of state exhiinteilJimc }'eci;s 
ago in iSIadiki, for the vciy reason that its mnameiit, contrary tu the usual lule, is 
taken from plant forms F'eathers, tortoises, lizards, crocodiles, frogs, Miakes are 
represented with remarkable fidelity. The sun-bird with oiitsprerd is a 

favourite symbol and theme for ornament from lvg}’pt tc» 

Japan and Peru , the portal of Ocosingo shows a typical 
de\clopmcnt of it. Giotcsques of men and beasts, dis- 
torted and involved out of all knowledge, such as even 
the IMaya writing displays, are often drawn with great 
skill and boldness of caricature. The often -quoted ele- 
phants’ trunks on monuments at Uxmal, and on golden 
figures of men, may be explained either by the tapir’s 
snout, or a comic elongation of the human feature, 

Death’s heads are among the most widespread subjects , 
hewn in stone they form long friezes, and adorn the 
approach to temples at Copan and elsewhere. A corre- 
sponding case is when the temple ga|>es upon the 
beholder with a door shaped like a serpent’s jaws, or, 
as in a house at Palenque, the whole front forms a 
horrible monster, whose mouth is the wide doorway, and 
the bars of the sculptured lintel his teeth. 

If amid this abundance of images there comes to light 
so little of any importance that, in countries where the 


/ . Tobacco-pipe carved out of slate, from Qtieen Giarlotte Istods, Zeabitd mhm&> 

British Columbia. (Berlin Museum of Ethaology.} pll*. |€fen«ly Col* 

kctwfi. I 

climate made it much easier to go without clothes than in Gteecc, the representa- 
tion of the naked human body was scarcely attempted, this can only he explained 
by the religious fetters in w^hich art was hotmd. Almost eveiy^tling is clothed, the 
faces tattooed or covered with a ceremonial mask- In these external pciiiits, so 
unimportant for us, the Mexican or Petnvian artist put his Whole strengtli He 
represented beautifully the feather robes, 'the; 'ribbon onmiaent ; his death's head 
or his frog is true to nature, bul^ almost evteiy:' -himtaii 'figure, On the eontrarjv 
childishly crude and disproportioned* ' The eteef^ipfiS/lO' th|s are ram. When 
do find even a living 'nose or \a ' sf^aHng _ hiouA ? ''' The Wide distinction, 
between the highest ppint reached' by"b^fbai|e W. And the .Egyptian art 'froif 
which the Gr^ek and a!!' faithful Tinterion'' Of 'Katufc ,started» lies in the 
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fict that the fcjrincr made no effort to represent the human form as such, but 
smnthcrai it in wrappings atul When wc consider the stiffly designed 

figures of the Egyptians, vve get the impression that they were on the road to 
become great sculptors ; indeed, in some works they already came near to it. 
The Mc-Kicans, Peruvians, Indians, were upon quite another road, which led them 

far from this ideal. While the 
highest aim of sculpture is to be 
sought in the representation of the 
human body, the essence of their 
carved work consists in neglect of 
the body and disproportionate em- 
phasis on accessories. Only in the 
technique of arabesques could they 
attain to anything of importance, 
but that led them into a blind alley, 
craftsmanship instead of art. 

In what are nowadays called 
the industrial arts, the restraint was 
far less ; here we do find faultless 
performances. A Peruvian vase 
of red earthenware , a beautifully 
polished, perfectly symmetrical, bow 
from Guiana ; a steel axe inlaid 
with copper or brass from Kassai- 
land ; a spoon carved by Kaffirs in 
the shape of a giraffe ; a club or 
feather helmet from Oceania, are 
creations perfect in themselves. 
These are things upon which the 
highest art of the west could not 
improve. In plaiting, the industry 
of the natural races produces better 
work, both technically and artistic- 
ally, than the civilized races could 
show. With the support of its 
close ally, embroidery, the appliqud 
Ornamental goblet from West Africa. | British Museum.) method prevails ill the ornamenta- 
tion of work in leather and cotton 
stuffs throughout North and West Africa, and to some extent also in North 
America. The scale of colour is frequently not great, but the sense for colour 
is well cultivated. West Africans, especially Houssas, often show more taste 
in choosing the colours of their clothing. They pre-eminently avoid calicoes of 
many colours, the evidences of machine industry which art has deserted. It is 
precisely m the matter of colour that the characteristic of a geographical region 
often lies. The hard red, white, and black, is typical of New Britain and the 
surrounding parts. One of the districts richest in colour is North-West America, 
which makes the contrast all the more striking as we pass from the Alaskan region 
to the Magemuts and Kuskwogmuts, whose flat round masks, with their crowns 
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of fcalhcns, aic coloured white, gray, atid dingy brown. One sceiiis to have cc^mc 
back from a spring meadow of many colours into winter. The pegs of ^^reeii 
stone m their lips, the dark brown w’oodcn dishes inlaid with white !x>ae, the tliiii 
strings of peails twined round ears and lips, do not give a very strong colouring 
to the snowy landscape. 

rvlany as arc the directions in wdiich style varies, the degrees of development 
arc yet more various. In originality, fineness, and richness, nothing can touch the 
work of some of the Pacific races, especially the North-West Americans and their 
neighbours farther north. Also some groups in Oceania, especially the Maoris , 
we say nothing here about the still higher Peruvians. The nchncss'of Polynesian 
work is astonishing, in spite of their limited materials — shells, coco-nut shells, 
a little w’ood and stone. In these laborious combinations of small things, there is 
far more labour than in most of the African objects, w’hich betray more talent than 
industry. The Africans and Malays, who are provided with iron and other things 
from Asia, achieve less in proportion than the isolated Eskimo. The position of 
Japan, w ith its w^ealth of 
most successful imita- 
tions from Nature, 
seems less strange w^hen 
w’e consider the num- 
ber and the careful 
execution of human and 
animal figures among 
the tribes of the Pacific. 

Whereas the Moorish 
Arabic style runs chains made of walrus-teeth, from Alcwtia. (City Muswro, Frswikfort 0# 
throughout Africa, the 

Indian style through Malaysia, all the inhabitants of the North Pacific are 
allied by similarity of style with Japan. Australia and South America, excepting 
Peru, stand apart as less fertile but original territories. Materials, too, are 
unequally apportioned and used. The African works in iron and ivory, and 
leather or hide ; the Australian in wood or stone ; the man of the far north 
in walrus tusk. The Polynesian produces his best results working Tn stone 
and shells ; some American tribes surpass all others in pottery. The reaction 
of the material upon the art, however, is often over-estimated. The patient 
hand of the ancient Mexican shaped the most artistic works in the most 
refractory stone, such as obsidian. The material is of only small importance in 
regard to the degree to which arts and crafts are developed among the natuial 
races. Australia, with its wealth of timber, produce less in the way of wcxxlwork 
than some small island which possesses nothing but ccco-nul The material 
often gives its direction to the technique, but does not determine it. Similarly it 
imparts faint shades of colour, but the human intelltet and will is at the rwt of the 
matter. The achievements of the Africans in iron, lO' some exttet combined with 
copper and brass, are pre-eminent. They ^vai! themselw^ ivith naive acuteness 
and taste of the special properties of the material.'' Btif ,none of their performances 
excels the perfection of a , beautifully pbltsh^ aii'4 ^ perforated , Stone haminw* 
Everything which they produce, lacks the finoi b^uty 'of perfect finish, and mprts 
especially proportion. A nation’s sports are a iValuable evidence of its^ of 
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life and \ie\v of life. Many ^Min a special interest from the fact of their havinj:^ 
spicad with scarce!}' perceptible \ariations over very wide regions. Any one who 
knows the multitude of the games in which, among simple races, children and 
adults take part w ith ever fresh pleasure, and considers the simplicity of many of 
them, cannot but remark that in the life of these races there is an element reminis- 
cent of childhood in the careless squandering of time, and the limited demands 
made on life. In the small area of the Solomon Islands and Northern New 
Hebrides, including the Banks Islands, we find hide and seek, prisoner’s base, foot- 
ball, stump and ball, games akin to morra, hoops, exercises in spear-throwing and 
archer}'. When the harvest has been reaped, they fly kites ; and in connection 
with the }'am harvest the game of tika is eagerly played between contending 
villages. On moonlight nights, the villagers go round the circle of gossips, hidden 
behind a screen, and making their fiiends guess at their identity. 


§ 8. INVENTION AND DISCOVERY 


E.vscnti.al cfiaracters of m\ention — Primitive science — Finding and letaining — Difficult} of a tiadition in the 
Stages — IIo’w inventions get forgotten — Pottery in Polynesia — Importance of individual inventions m 
primitive conditions — TaJ>a — Obscure dernation of such culture as is possessed b} “natuial” races — 
E\am]dt‘» of mutation and other correspondences — Ko race is wholly without e\ternal relations — Ethno- 
graphic qwerty and impoverishment — Distinctions of degree in evolution — Monbuttus — Curious cases of 
special development — Kingsmill Islands — Difficulty of determining relative degrees of culture 

The material progress of mankind rests upon an ever-deepening and widening 
study of natural phenomena, from which results a corresponding increase in the 



Kaffir fire-sticks, for producing fire by friction. One-fourth real size. (Museum of the Berlin Mission.) 


wealth of means at a man’s disposal for his own emancipation, and for the 
improvement and embellishment of his life. The discovery how to make fire by 
friction was an act of the intellect w-hich in its own degree demanded a.s much 
thinking power as the invention of the steam-engine. The inventor of the bow or 
the harpoon must have been a genius, whether his contemporaries thought him one 
or not. And then as now, w'hatever intellectual gains were due to natural sugges- 
tions, must have grown up in the individual intellect, in order, when circumstances 
were favourable, to make its way to the minds of several or many persons. Only 
suggestions^ of a lower, less developed kind, such as we may call quite generally 
tones of mind, appear like epidemics in many simultaneously, and are capable as 
it were of giving their tone to the mental physiognomy of a race. Intellectual 
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j4cime> arc indivuiiial achic\emcnt^, ami the histcsfy uf neii the 
i'. a fragment t»f the intellectual history (»f inankini!. 

When primitive man was biou«;ht naked iiPai the world, Xatiire camt* to ir/cct 
him III two ways. She gave him the materials of fr^ocl, ciothiiig, %UMpon%"aiH!^o 
forth, and offered him suggestions as to the most >iiftahle method, of tiirnimg them 
account. It is with these *^uggestions that we hme mnv to ctmeern mn^vlviL 
In in\cntion, as in all that is spiritual in man, the external wiifid, mirritrcil in hi. 
soul, plays a part. We cannot doubt that much has been taken fro.m it. The 
agreement bctw’cen type and copy seems very close when %vc find thiC tail of a 
gnu oi eland used by the Bushmen of Semth Africa, just as it was by it* 
owner, to keep off the flies of that hy-aboimding region ; or when Peter 
relate, how' the Hottentots look only fur such roots aiu! tubers as arc eaten by 
the baboons and other animals. When we conic to consider the twohjiiijr* 
agriculture, w’e shall discover many other cases of similar suggestions ; justityin'* 
us in the reflection that in the lower stages of culture man is nearer to the beast 
learns from it more easily, and, similarly, has a larger share of brute -instinct 
Other disco\ cries go back to the earliest obscr\’'ations of the scc|iiciice of cai»>c 
and effect ; and wdth the course of discovciy^ the beginnings of science also reach 
back to the earliest ages of mankind. Some natural cKCurrence strikes a man ^ 
he wishes to see it repeated, and is thus compelled to put his own hand to it. 
Thus he is led to inquire into the particulars of the occurrence and its causes. 

But it is the individual alone w^ho, in the first instance, makes the discover}- 
and profits by it. More is required if it is to become an addition to the store of 
culture such as the history of culture can take into account For the mode in 
which the acquisitions of the intellect are amassed is twofold. First, wm hme the 
concentrated creative force of the individual genius, which brings one 
after another into the treasury of mankind ; and secondly, the diffusion of these 
among the masses, which is a preliminar}^ condition of their presen^atbm The 
discovery w^hich the individual keeps to himself dies wflth him ; it can survive 
only if handed down. The degree of vitality |>ossessed by discoveries depends, 
therefore, upon the force of tradition ; and this again upon the iiiterntl organic 
interdependence of the generations. Since this is strongest in those classes \\h> 
either have leisure or are led by their calling to attend to intellectual matters, 
even in their most primitive form, the force which tends to presence what the 
intellect has won is also dependent on the social organisation. And lastly* since 
a store of intellectual possession has a stimulating effect u|»n creative inifids, 
which w^ouid otherwise be condemned to be always beginning anew* eveiynhiiig 
which strengthens the force of tradition in a race wflH have a favourable effect 
upon the further development of its store of ideas, di^overies, inventions. 
natural conditions, therefore, may be regarded as Indirectly most csf^cia!!}^ 
favourable to intellectual development, which the density of the mliole 

population, the productive activity of individuals, and therewith the enrichment 
of the community. But the wide extension of a race and abundant po'isibiliiics 
of commerce are also operative in this direction. If wo cofisidef^ not finding only^; 
but the preservation of what has been foupd-^bF diffusion through 'a sphere' 
and incorporation with the permanent stock of essential to inventiot. 

we shall comprehend that this element of iiivOntfeilt « ' iinporttnl for prf^r»* 
will not attain zti equally effective 'character Jn all staged of civilisation, 
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thing tends to limit its 
effectiveness in the lower 
stages, fc^r the lower w'c 
go in civilization, the less 
is the interdependence of 
men kept up; and for 
this reason the progress 
of culture in the other 
direction acquires an ac 
cclerated pace. 

How many inventions 
of men may have been 
lost in the long ages be- 
fore great communities 
were formed ! Even to- 
day how many do we sqe 
fallen with their inventors 
into oblivion, or, in the 
mo^t favourable case, 
laboriously dug up again 
and so preserved ? And 
who can measure the 
inertia of the stubborn 
opposition which stands in 
the way of the birth of 
new ideas? We may 
remember Cook’s descrip- 
tion of the New Zealanders 
in the report of his second 
voyage • The New Zea- 
landers seem perfectly 
content with the scraps of 
knowledge which they 
possess, without showing 
the least impulse to im- 
prove upon them. Nor 
do they show any parti- 
cular curiosity* either in 
their questions or their 
remarks. Novelties do 
not surprise them as much 
as one w^ould expect ; nay, 
they do not hold their 
attention for an instant.” 
We kno|r now that on 
the remote' Easter Island 



writing, the most important of inventions, was generally known. It seems to 


have died out there without leaving any offspring. 


Wooden shield with picture-writing, peihaps a chief s breast-plate, from Easter Island. (Christy Collection ) 
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W hcit ti \ i^Ul uf ctci n*ili^ tutilo stitits opens vtlx'n thiiv\ t!:;* 

iiiiniobility and thi-, lack of quirkciiino intcrdepeiulencc ' \\e ■ c* a Vr’”).' tk 't 

al! the sweat which the struggle after new improvements har cost orr'lwT,} 
inventions is but a chop in the ocean of labours wherein the inventor, o* prio.uivo 


times \v 


'cre submcrj^ctL Ihc germ of civilization ttill 


HI 


The bulk of civilised methods which a race is capable of asdnm./ane i, m d.irect 
proportion to its average of civilization. Anything that is offered'to it hev.,md 
thi, IS only received externally, and remains of no importance to the Lie Sf the 
race, passing as time goes on into oblivion or rigidity. To this must be referred 
the etlmographical poverty found in the lower strata cT cthno^moliicaliy richer 
race's 


i! we draw conclusions from certain acqiihsitions culture which may be tbiiok! 
among a people, such as garden plants, domestic animals, iraplement^, and the 
like, to its contact uith some other people, wc mav easily forget thi^ simple but 
important circumstance. Many institutions among the inhabitant^ of oar moimtaiiis 
lail to betray the fact that they have lived for ages in the n0glilx)urhoo‘tl li a high 
civilization ; the Bushmen have appropriated astonishingly little of the more copious 
store of weapons, implements, dexterity, possessed by the Bechuanas, Clii the 
one side^ the stock of culture progresses, on the other it retrogrades or stands still, 
a condition into which a movement, evidently in its nature not strong. easily passes* 
This is an instructi\e phenomenon, and a comparison of various degrees of this 
stationariness is ^specially attractive. Any one who starts with the view that pottery 
is a very primitive invention, less remote than almost any other from the natiira! 
man, will note with astonishment, not in Australia only but In Polynesia, hewv a 
talented race, in the face of needs by no means inconsiderable, manages to get 
along without that art. And when he finds it in existence only in Tonga and 
the small Easter Island at the extreme eastern limit of Polynesia, he will be apt 
to think how much more the intercourse between lands and {.stands has coiitribiitCii 
to the enrichment of men's stock of culture than has indepefidetit invention. Blit 
that even here again intercourse is very' capricious, we learn from the absence of 
this art among the Assimboines of North America, next door to the Mandans, 
who excel in it. Here w'e learn that inventions do not spread like a prairie-fire^ 
but that human will takes a hand in the game \i’hich, not without caprice, 
indolently declines some things and all the more readily accepts others. The 
tendency' to stand still at a stage that has teen once reached is greater in 
proportion as the average of civilization is low'er. You do Just what is enougli and 
no more. Just because the Polynesians w'cre able to heat w'atcr by piittisg red- 
hot stones into it, they would never ha\'e prcxieeded to potteiy wilhoul foreign aid. 
Wc must beware of thinking even simple inventions necessaryn It seems far more 
correct to credit the intellect of natural ^ races with great sterility^ in all that docs 
not touch the most immediate objects of life. Migrations mayr also have given 
occasion for sundry losses, since the raw' material often m:mt» only in limlied 
quantity, and every great migration causes a rift ip tr^|tioii.;^ Tafa plays iin im- 
portant part among the Polynesians, but the Maoris art of its maimfectiifc. 

In these lower stages of civilization the whole sckM life'ts'tetich' more dependent 
upon the rise than upon theJoi^'Of ;»nrie simpte than is the case in tie 

higher* The nearer life, stands 'to Nature,., thinner tte layer Of cultuie m whieb 
it is rooted, the shorter the fibiesf Which - it' stakes d«mTO the'naliifal »ii the 
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more comprehensive, the further-reaching every change in that soil naturally is. 
The invention of the way to manufacture clothing, w^hether in the form of w’oven 
stuffs or of beaten bark, is surely natural and yet rich in results. The entire 
refinement of existence among the natural races of Polynesia, resting upon clean- 
liness and modesty, and sufficient by itself to give them a high place, is 
inconceivable without the inconspicuous material knowm as tapa. Bark is con- 
verted into a stuff for clothing, which provides not only a plentiful covering 
for the body but also a certain luxury in the frequent change it allow^s, a 
certain taste in wearing and in the selection of colours and patterns, and, lastly, 
a means of amassing capital by preserving stores of this material which are ahvays 
convertible. Think, on the other hand, of an Eskimos skin coat or a Negress’s 
leather apron, wffiich are worn through successive generations and laden with the 
dirt of them. Tapa, a material wffiich can be provided in quantities without much 
trouble, naturally represses the w’^eaver’s art, which can only have proceeded by a 
long and toilsome road from plaiting. In the lake-dwellings there are products 
wffiich, with equal justice, are referred to both one and the other form of work. 
This suggests the relations betw^een basket-w-eaving and pottery ; large earthen- 
ware vessels ■were made by covering baskets with clay. There is no need on this 
account, with William H. Holmes, to call the whole art of pottery, as contrasted 
with plaiting, a “ servile art,” but this outgrowth is instructive. 

The fact that the most necessary kinds of knowledge and dexterity are spread 
throughout mankind, so that the total impression of the stock of culture possessed 
by the “ natural ” races is one of a fundamental uniformity, gives rise to a further 
feeling that this scanty stock is only the remains of a larger total of possessions 
from which all that was not absolutely necessary has gradually dropped out. 
Or can we suppose that the art of producing fire by friction made its way all 
alone through the world, or the art of making bows and arrows ? To discuss 
these questions is important, not only in order to estimate the measure of the 
inventive talent possessed by natural races, but also to obtain the right perspective 
for the history of primitive humanity, for it must be possible to read in the stock 
of culture, if anywffiere, from what elements and by what ways mankind of to-day 
has become what it is. Now if we pass in review what, is possessed by the natural 
races in artifices, implements, weapons, and so on, and deduct what is and has 
been imported, in some cases already to a large extent, by means of trade with 
modern civilized races, we are inclined to form a high conception of their inventive 
talent. But what guarantee have we of the independent discovery of all these 
things^ Undoubtedly before there were any relations with Europeans, relations 
existed with other races which reached down to these lower strata, and thus 
many a crumb must have fallen here from the richly spread tables of the old 
civilizations of Egypt, Mesopotamia, India, China, and Japan, and has continued 
here in a mutilated shape perhaps quite alien to the original uses served by it. 
The ethnographer knows cases enough of such borrowings; every single race 
sh<>ws examples of them. Nor is the examination of their nature and significance 
anything new. We may specially recall an original remark of Livingstone’s 
which, though made with another intention, is fairly applicable here : “ The 
existence of various implements which are in use among the Africans and other 
partially civilmd races, points to the communication of an instruction which 
must have proceeded at some time or another from a superhuman being.” Think 
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as wc may about the conclusion of this remark, its main point is fully iu^^tified as 
a contradiction of the widespread assumption that everything \diich natural races 
have to show of their own came into existence in the place where it is now seen, 
and was invented by those races themselves. When we find all races in Africa, 
from floors to Hottentots, producing and working iron after one and the sainc 
method, it is far more probable that this art reached them all from a common 
source than that it was independently discovered in all parts alike. At one time 
people pointed triumphantly to the turkey as an animal which had been inde- 
pendently domesticated by barbarous races, until Spencer Baird discovered in 
.Mexico the ancestor of this ill-tempered sovereign of the poultry-yard In the 
matter of utensils, borrowing from civilization is naturally more difficult to prove, 
since these do not, like plants and animals, bear about them, however obliterated, 
the marks of their oiigin. But may not the Indian, who got his maize from 
iMexico, have learnt from the same quarter the art of his delicate stone-work ? 
Such introduction, together with its consequence of the widest possible propagation, 
must seem to us more natural than the independent invention of one and the 
same utensil, or one and the same touch of art in a dozen different places. Atten- 
tion has been quite recently called to the fact that the Solomon Islanders ha%x 
bow^s and arrows, while the inhabitants of New Ireland and others in the neigh- 
bourhood have not, and people were quite ready to credit the former with the 
invention of this ingenious weapon. As has been already pointed out, people 
are, in this matter, wonderfully inconsistent. On the one hand the natural races 
are put down to the level of the brute, on the other hand inventions are ascribed 
to them which are, at least, not of an easy kind. One is always too apt to think 
of invention as easy, considering only the difficulties of finding out, which for a 
brain of genius are small ; but it is otherwise with the retaining of what has been 
found out. In some cases it has been possible to penetrate down to the more remote 
origin of apparently quite spontaneous productions of “ natural races. Bastian 
has compiled a list of cases in which certain elements of European civOimtion 
have been formally imitated ; a good instance being the characteristic Fijian form 
of club copied from a musket of the last century. The savages thought they 
have the dreaded weapon at least in wood, and produced a club remarkably ill- 
adapted to its proper purpose. A head-dress used in the New Hebrides is a 
colossal exaggeration of an admiral's cocked -hat The remarkable cross-bow 
used by the Fans is more to the purpose. It reached the Fans of the interior from 
the Portuguese discoverers on the west coast, and they retained the pattern, lyhile 
on the coast firearms came into use, as in Europe. Now, aft^r four hundred yeans, 
the cross-bow turns up again ; but as the Fans have neither' the patience nor the 
tools to fashion a lock, they slit the stock, and use the cross-bow to shoot little 
poisoned arrows which might Just as well be shot from a light long-bow. 

If it were less difficult to 'seize the manifotatlons of tetelloctual life among 
the lower races, we should be able to gather a much richer harvest among them. 
Indian traces run through the religion of the and e:^tend perhaps to 

Melanesia and Polynesia. , We find such atrikmg /similarities, esf^ in the 
cosmogonic legends of Bushmen and Australians, ah^ KOrth Americans, 

that nothing but tradition is left to explafo ,/Sp in; ti|e domain of jpMtips 

we find points of accord. 'The institutions, of K^^wli»e%,coontiT» as descrifcwj'h^ ' 
Lacerda and. Livingstone, or Muata' JamTO^% a$ r^^rted i:iy'P<^ge,afid 

' , ; ' • c; ' ' , " " 'I 
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remind us partly of Indur, pmlly of ancient Eg) Jt. In do|nain 
poHtial concept, ons and inslitutionN the coiocdenccs 

!vo sMtch iiuu tlK-.c matte,, tlic mure cum meed «c aic of the coiicctiies, 
eamSt i . 0,0,1 bo BmOa.t a, a date obco the sharp d.v.s.on of races tva, a 

“i"i:.,.d the othtyuf maaktad .a, scooted. >74'“ 

he savs- “Even to the islands slumbering on the bosom ot the lacific, ocean 
carte ts'seem to hate driven the message of the more abstract momphs ol 
cltilimtioa; perhaps even to the shores 

b- permitted to add the conclusion that no one understands the natural race 
^vho does not make due allowance for their inte. course and 

cruised as it is, with each other, and nith civilized peoples. There is, and alua>s 


has been, more 



intercourse between them than one would suppose from a super- 
ficial observation. Thus, long before the Nile route was opened 
to traffic, ware^ of European origin, especiall}^ pearls, made then 
way from Darfour b>- Hofrat el Nahas, even to the Azandeh 
Where strong resemblances occur, the question of intercourse, of 
communication from abroad, should always be raised in the fiist 
instance ; in many cases possibly that of very direct intercourse. 
We think that we are quite justified in asking whether it is not 
by fugitive slaves that so many elements of African civilization 
have been spread through South America. For centuries the 
Japanese have had very little intercourse with the races of the 
North Pacific ; yet it may be that we ought to refer to some 
such intercourse as this (which, in truth, not only enlarges, but, 
as time goes on, always tends to decompose) the wicker armoui 
worn by the Chukchis, so like Japanese armour. Thus, however, 
races formerly depended on each other ; and no more than at 
present was there ever on this earth, so far as our historical know- 
ledge shows, a group of men who could be said to be devoid of 
relations w'ith others. Everyw'here we see agreements, similarities, 
affinities, radiating out till they form a close network over the 
earth ; even the most remote islanders can only be understood 
when w'c take into account their neighbours, far and near. 

These most remote islands, too, show how indigenous industiies always 
dwindle where European or American manufactures come. When Hamilton 
visited Car Nicobar in 1790, the women wore a kind of short petticoat, made of 
tufts of grass or rushes strung in a row, which simply hung down ; now they 
universally cover up their bodies with stuff cloths. Thus a century’s progress has 
r&ulted in the replacing of the grass petticoat by woven materials. Meanwhile, 
the domestic industry perishes, and no new dexterity arises in its stead. On the 
lower Congo w'e no longer find the bark-stuffs and fine webs which Lopez and 
other travellers of the sixteenth century prized so highly. Where, too, is the art 
of grinding amber and obsidian, which produced such conspicuous results in 
ancient Mexico? or the goldsmith’s work and tapestry of the old Peruvians ? 

For estimating the importance of external suggestion, nothing is more instruc- 
tive than the consideration of races lyhich are poorest in an ethnographical sense. 
0^* them we can say that they are invariably also those whose intercourse with 
others is scantiest. Why are the most remote races at the extremities of the 


Human figure and 
medusa in walrus- 
wovy, from {^} 
Tahiti. (Vienna 
Ethnographical 
Museum,) 
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continents or on the less accesbibla isianrfs the most destitute ? Ethnographic 
poverty is only in part a conscquctlce of the penury, the general povertj^tvhidi 
presses on a people. This has been readily recognised in the case of many 
as, for instance, the Australians, whose life on the arid steppes of their contirtent, 
almost destitute of useful plants and animals, is one of the poorest and most 
depressed that has been allotted to any race on the earth. But even in the 
most favoured northern tracts within the tropics, they are almost totally devoid of 
that tendency to the artistic adornment of existence which flourishes so profusely 
among their Papuan neighbours, and forms the luxury of barbarous races. In 
this case we need not seek far for the causes of their ethnographical povert}v 
Every glance at the conditions and mode of these people’s life shows how sharp 
is their struggle to maintain bare existence, but it also shows the impoverishing 



Shell and bone fish-hooks from Oceania The larger one on the right probably of Korth Amenoan 
origin (Vienna Ethnographical Museum.) 


effects of remoteness from the great streams of traffic. The out-of-the-way 
situation of Australia, southern South America, the interior of South Africa, and 
eastern Polynesia, exercises the same impoverishing influence everywhere upon the 
indigenous races. If any one is inclined to see in this a sort of contagion of 
poverty, referable to the smaller number of suggestions offered under these 
conditions by Nature to the mind, and especially to the fancy, he must betvare of 
hasty conclusions. Easter Island, though small, and by nature poor, is ethno- 
graphically rich ; and hardly any barbarous race is superior in artistic develop- 
ment to the Eskimo. 

We know how the utensils and weapons of civilized racffi have spread as it 
were by stages and continue to spread to races which previously poss^soi no 
notion of them. When Stanley crossed the Dark Continent* on his first remark- 
able journey along the Congo, the last point where firearms were seen in native 
hands was left on the east at the famous market-town of Nyang^e* He came 
upon them again to the westward at Nbenga, 6^ north of Nyang#iej in the shape 
of those four old Portuguese muskets, ever to be historical as thb first sign from 
which the party learned, at the most critical moment of their joiimey, ^^that we had 
not missed the way, and that the great stream really ^reach^ the ^ea. , Nyaogwe 
and Nbenga are on the borders of an area of 200,000,^ tp 2 50,000 ^ ^tian? 'fnl|pS' 
wherein fireariiis, with which the coasts' of Africa' ha'^fc- roar^^ th®i^ 
years, were a, few years ago unknown. ^ It' is trne'ttiat othtr things 'i,^haye pWh 
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more quickly diffused, as for instance those Ameiican products 
^vhich wefe not brought here till the sixteenth century— tobacco, . 
maiKC, and potatoes. But they too have .travelled by stages 
the Damafas have only come to know tobacco within the last I 

few dozen years. 

To this fact of the importance of intercourse we must 

ascribe the striking iini- 

Weapons set with shark’s teeth, from the Gabert tellect of races,- torpid as 
Islands (Munich Ethnographical Museum. ) matter of 

following up what it has got, suddenly receives from some side 
or other an impulse towards freer unfolding. It is well worth 
while to study first these isolated developments, even in the 
grotesque. It is interesting too to see at what manifold forms 
the people of small islands in Polynesia have arrived in a set of 
fish-'hooks, through their devotion to fishing j or how others, by 
dint of a consistent progress in a definite direction, have appro- 
priataJ same remarkable style of weapon, demanding much 
industry and ingenuity. The art of fitting-up weapons with 
sharks’ teefh, to such an extent that one might suppose one 






Monbuttu tobacco-pipe carved iii wood and ornamented with copper \Mre— -one-tenth leal si/c (Chiisty Collection 
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had tu do with a people of no small numbers and .strcnitth, living in constant 
u.ir. reached its highest point in the Ciilbcrt or Kins^smil! Islands\v{fb^im area 
of 185 square miles and a population of not more than 35,000. Thi^i^, weapons 
surpass m gruesonieness^ those ^of any ^ 

however narrow, has its own little 

peculiarities, which establish them- evened and i»ated figure tew Dafewmv ilWlii 
selves with a certain consistency in ' 

the most various domains. Just as among the West Africans we can point to 
the predilection for representing what is ugly, as a characteristic of this kind, so 


2aina, a ttusied' i^truauiia ever & £!rMt of (ptwmi Md Sttiflii 'lAtriitH.' 

among the forest-negroes we have 'the ffwjnent 'eihploytn^pif, of. banana-leaves in 
the.' place of leather, hide, ^ or stilff— -a ' Mpoa' ttWefc '' ihft' Mortbnttus play 

endless variations.' ■ This race'dTers 'theWbue ti*« 'an Interesting example 
4 general high-development' of' indtifitiy conditions.' Whptt 'the 

'storas of 'thp period ^pa's^ 'hanplem 'riwirid' '* .'pe^tTwl : dwts. a® '.was '.once thO' 
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case with iMonbuttuland, the rich soil of wealth in material and natural ability 
allowed a fine flower to expand ; destined however to a short existence. Its 
fame spread far and wide in Africa. The actual discovery of the Monbuttus by 
Schweinfurth was preceded by rumours, reaching even to Europe, not only of 
their brown colour, but of their high degree of civilization ; and that traveller 
himself reports that even in the district of the Bahr-el-Ghazal he gathered from 
the conversation of the ivory-traders how they were looked upon as a peculiar 
and distinguished people. But, above all, the cleverness of the people in the 

repair of warlike weapons 
and peaceful utensils is 
highly esteemed. The high 
position which the negroes 
of Africa hold in the manu- 
facture of the most varied 
musical instruments is quite 
a unique phenomenon, and 
has provided endless ma- 
terial for eulogistic descrip- 
tions. Yet with all this the 
industry of the Monbottus 
always remains a negro in- 
dustry, often applied to the 
same themes as we find 
among the Nile negroes 
and the Kaffirs. One of 
the most difficult tasks we 
can undertake is when, as 
here, we have to define a 
gradation in the degree of 
perfection reached by any 
branch of human activity, 
and yet at the same time 
such tasks are among those 

Fan warrior with crossbow (After Du Chaillu ) that can best be justified if 

any genealogical conclusion 
Is to be drawn from this gradation. We notice a difference in the develop- 
ment of shipbuilding between two races dwelling so near each other as the 
Fijians and Tongans ; the latter, of Polynesian descent, in this matter surpassing 
to a noteworthy extent the Fijians, who are to be reckoned among Melanesians. 
The difference is not great, but very important, since it contributes to the confirma- 
tion of our view that the Melanesians, who have been longer established, received 
the high development of their shipbuilding and navigation from the later arrived 
Pdlj/nesians, and not vice-versA. Yet it is obviously always difficult to judge with 
certainty in such a case, all the more so that a race superior in general culture 
matter of individual points of knowledge and knack be behind some 
WTO on the whole belong to a lower stage. The superiority in smith’s work of 
the Djurs over the Nubians, or the manifest advantage which the Musgus possess 
as agriculturist^ over their Soudanese masters, appears an anomaly. The clever- 
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ncs^ of the ncgr<-)es in both the^e chrectscmN has astonmhed c\cri 4n-. If tlic 

facts were not so clear, any one would be predisponed to a-cribe to |HTjpie r.ks' Ilie 
Arabs or Borneans, who in many other rcs|x?cts piK^e.s- suoenor a rivavata^e, 
the education of the nc^^roe^ to the excellence which they lia\e attaitieil iti tlic-e 
aits. Rut the very fact that the Arabs had somethirr^ to leaiii (ndzi the la'-n^es 
in aL^riculture and hcusc-buildin^^ testifies to the aiitiquiti in Africa of indiyan^us 
''Cmi-cn ili^ation based upon agriculture. 

It IS quite wron^ to believe that we do not meet with di\i-iori of hiUaii liefc^re 
reaching a somewhat advanced stage of economic <levelopment : Eeiitrai Africa 
has its villages of blacksmiths, nay, of smiths wdio only make throw ing-knjhes ; 
Xew' Guinea its potter villagc.s ; North America its finishers of arrowheads. Hence 
arise those remarkable social and political groups which fri>m guilds hvanne castes, 
and from castes privileged classes in a race. 1 1 iinting-raccs, who stand towamls 
the agriculturist yi a mutual relation of traffic in products, arc -cattcred with 
special frequency about Africa. Besides these specialised activities there are 
others distributed among those people who practise their art rmly occasinnally as 
iiccd requires. The form and fashion of their work therefore often appears in the 
shape of a busy idleness. A man who has just then nothing better to do polishes 
a great frac/i^^s for an arm band, or files some other kind of shell for a finger 
ling, or prefers to do the engraved w’ork on a club to which he has for years 
past dev'cted his leisure. This habit of working with the most liberal cxjxincliture 
of time, and quite at ease, goes far to explain the perfection of the things produced. 
No doubt they are for the most part articles for immediate use and not for traffic, 
and trade profits little by this limited though persevering labour ; whereas an 
active trade is closely connected wdth the industries mentioned above. 


§ 9. AGRICULTURE AND CATTLE-BREEDING 

Ori^:in of agnc«It«re — First stages — Limitation of nature-— Breeding anlrasih— Taaiirtg afilmab — In&efice 
of cattle-breetiing upon national destiny — Nomadi'sm — Influence of agricalUiTis— place laiefl ’oy 
agriculture among “natural races — Footl and fee#ling. 


In view of man’s profound dependence on Nature, none of the suggestions which 
she offers to him will sooner prove beneficial than those wffiich tend to modify that 
dependence by so far as possible placing under his own control the bonds which 
link him to the rest of the animated world. The way to tWs lies in the permanent 
appropriation by means of tillage and breeding of useful plants and animals. 

Doubtless there nev^er was a time when man coiild^ without trouble, acquire 
food, shelter, livelihood, by drawing upon Nature- Nature , nowhere brings the 
food ,to his moutbr nor rwfs his hut adequately over his head. Even the 
' Australian who, in order to get his victuals, dc^s ,iip more than prepare a , sharp 
or spade-ended stick M grub itx>ts, or chop nicks "In thOilrees with hk io 
support ^ his fet in climbings or^ make w^c^pons, fish^s^i:. net, pr Iwk, 'or'|raps 
/'i^r smaller animate, pitfalls for laiger-^yen he iini#,ta|ce some' trouble, 

entirely bcdily, tp 'hel^ .'himself* , Blvfe in his ' case the various artifices, liy' 
k^kh he;man^g^ fo exploit what Katum' fr^ly gives' indicate a certain develop* 
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mciit of the facilities. Nor docs this go on regardless of rights and laws. I he 
Australians, like all other hunting races, even the Eskimo, are bound to definite 
districts. It is only within their own hunting-grounds that they shift theii 
habitation accoidmg to the time of year and the supply of game. 

It is, however, but a poorly productive capital that is invested in all these 
dexterities and contrivances, which have only a momentary use, and fiom which 
no permanent gains in the \va}" of culture can accrue. From this situation, 
dependent as it is, and for that very reason easy, man raises himself to a higher 
stage by engaging Xaturc in certain directions to more durable performance. To 
this shaking-up and awakening, w’ant is more favourable than abundance. In 
many respects Nature comes to his aid, having supplied various countries very 
variously with crops wEich can be made available for agriculture. We may 
regard as especially favourable those regions wfiiere there is a marked difference 
in the seasons. Nature at one time emerging in the fullest creative vigour, at 

another lying dead and be- 
numbed, as in the steppes. 
Some steppe regions con- 
tain by no means a small 
supply of food crops ; for 
in the effort to hoard nutri- 
ment and moisture for the 
future germ during the dry 
season, Nature has stored 
in grains, tubers, bulbs, and 
fruits exactly wEat man can 
best use. These countries 
then offer him not only the 
inducement to store up and 
put in barns, but at the 
same time the most suit- 
able, growths for the purpose. Our varieties of crops must come in great measure 
from these regions. 

When man sets to w^ork to add something from his owm resources to what 
Nature does for him, a simple solution of the problem lies in an attempt to bottle 
up as it were the sources of his food supply. Even now many of those 
Australian races whom we regard as standing on the lowest step of civilization, 
strictly prohibit the pulling-up of plants which have edible fruit, and the destruc- 
tion of birds* nests. They are content simply to let Nature work for them, only 
taking thought not to disturb her. Wild bees* nests are often emptied with such 
regularity that a kind of primitive bee-keeping grows up. So with other animals : 
man allows them to lay up the provision which he subsequently takes away, and 
thus is led in another direction to the verge of cultivation. Drege instances the 
case of Arthrathermn brevifdimn^ a grain-bearing grass in Namaqua-land, the 
seed of which the Bushmen take from the ants. 

Here Nature frames a check for man, and teaches him thrift. On the other 
side, the tendency to settlement is encouraged. Where large provision of fruits 
is found whole tribes come at the gathering time from all sides, and remain as 
long as the food lasts. Thus to this, day the Zanderillos of Mexico come to the 

.M' 



Stick used b> Bushmen in digging repots, and stone weights for the same. 
( Berlin Museum of Ethnology ) 
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sandy lowlands of the Coatzacoalco when the melons arc ripe ; or the Ojibheway^ 
assemble round the marshes where the Zizania^ or water-rice, giows , or the 
Australians hold a kind of har\cst festivity in the nci|^hboiirhood of the 
niarsiliaceoLis plants which serve them for grain. Thus on tw’o sides the barriers 


of savage nature are broken dowm 
ahead, and is on the w^ay 
to become settled. From 
this stage to the great 
epoch - making discovery 
that he must commit the 
seed to the earth in order 
to stimulate Nature to 
richer performance, may in 
point of time have been 
far, but as we think of it 
the step does not seem 
long. 


The son of the desert 


IS 


beginning 


to look 



The beginnings of 
cattle - breeding show yet 
further how man succeeded 
in knitting an important 
part of Nature wdth his 
owm fortunes. The roam- 
ing barbarian, who for cer- 
tain periods is quite away 
from mankind, tries to get 
from Nature either what is 
most like himself, or what 
seems less likely to make 
him conscious of his own 
weakness and smallness. 

Now the animal world, 
though separated by a deep 
gulf from man of to-day, 
includes, in its gentler and 
more docile members, the 
natural qualities with which 
he likes best to associate 

himself. The delight which, Indians, or Dyak% or Nile-»egroes tak^ in taming wild 
animals is well known. Their huts are Ml of monkeys, parrots, and other playmates. 
It may be t^xat the strong impulse to companionship wMcli exists in man^ may have 
had more to do with, the first efjfective step towards aci|uiring domestic animals than 
any eye ' to the use ‘ to be made of them, tkm we ^ amopg the lowest 
rapes of , existing mankin<i thati the^refitaiha of civilisation .anterior to the intro- 
duction. , of domestic’ 'and 'ptiltivat^ planta^' , as the sole permanent 

compahion > ;and h'fe 'ii^^ 'Ifmitrf ^enbughd Generally, indeed^ it is difficult 

life Ikteptiiig, Sa tlie ol 


Loango negt&ss. at fidd-worfe. (From hf Or. Faitenstexa.) 
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to draw any certain conclusion from the purpose which an animal serves in oui 
civilization, as that for which man first associated him with himself. In Africa 
and Oceania the do- is used for food. We may suppose that the horse and the 
camel were in the first instance lamed, not so much for the sake of their^ speed 
as for the milk of their females. A certain friendship, even in more civilized 
countries, attaches the shepherd to the members of his flock. Thus cattle-farming 
is a pursuit which arouses more enthusiasm than agriculture. It is moie often 
the men's work, and exercises a far deeper influence on all private and public 
relations. Nowhere m x^frica do the fruits of the field form to the same extent 
as the herds the basis of life, the source of pleasure, the measure of w^ealth, the 
means of acquiring all other desirable articles, especially w'omcn ; lastly even 
currency, as when pccus gave its name to pccuma. Many a race has earned this 
identification of its existence with its favourite animal to a dangerous excess. 
Even w'hen their stage of culture is w’ell advanced these cattle-farming 
peoples suffer from the narrow^ basis in which their livelihood rests. The Basutos 
are, all things considered, the best branch of the great Bechuana stock, but the 
theft of their cattle alone was enough to reduce them to impotence. Similarly the 
rinderpest of leccnt years has ruined the Masai and Wagogo. 

But the great influence wdiich cattle-breeding produces upon a race is to make it 
restless. Pastoral life and nomad life are practically synonymous. Even our owm 
alp-system, with its changes from valley to mountain pastures, is a fragment of 
nomadism. Pastoral life requires wide spaces, and agrees with the restless tendencies 
of the more forcible races. The desert is preferred to the fertile country, as more 
spacious. The Rhenish missionaries had specially to undertake the task of 
inducing some of the Namaqua tribes to settle on fertile oases. How little nomads 
care to utilise Nature more thoroughly wc may learn from the fact that as a rule 
they hoard no provision for the winter. In the country about Gobabis on the 
Nosob River, Chapman found the grass growing a yard high, and so thick that 
it would have been easy to make hay in abundance ; but as a rule the Namaquas 
allowed it to be burnt without attempting to use it. This sort of indifference 
tends to increase the contrast betw^een nomadism and agriculture, and assumes 
the character of a great obstacle to civilization. Prjew’^alski, in his account of his 
first journey, has described this boundary, the boundary of both Nature and culture, 
between steppe and farm land, between “ the cold desert plateau and the warm, 
fertile, and w^ell-w^atered plain of China, intersected by mountain-chains,” as marked 
with wonderful sharpness. He agrees with Ritter that this question of situation 
is wiiat decides the historic fortunes of races which inhabit countries closely 
bordering on each other. When he enters the Ordos country — that steppe region, 
so important in history, which lies in the bend of the upper Hoangho, — he says of 
the races in those parts : “ Dissimilar as they are, both in mode of life and in char- 
acter, they were destined by Nature to remain alien to each other, and in a state 
of mutual hatred. To the Chinese, a restless nomad life, full of privation, was 
inconceivable and despicable ; the nomad looked with contempt at the life of his agri- 
cultural neighbour with all its cares and toils, and esteemed his own savage freedom 
the greatest happiness on earth. This is the actual source of the distinction in 
character between the races : the laborious Chinese, w^ho from time immemorial 
has attained to a comparatively high and very peculiar civilization, always avoided 
war. and looked on it as the greatest misfortune ; w^hilC' on the other hand > the 
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active and savage inhabitant of the Mongolian desert, hardened against all 
physical consequences, was ever ready for raiding and reiving. If he failed he 
lost but little, while in the event of success he secured the wealth accumulated by 
the labour of several generations.^' 

Here we have the contrast between the most characteristically nomad race 
and the most sedentary agriculturists, — a contrast with whose historical results in 
many gradations we shall meet as we go along, in the chapters of this book 
which describe races. Only we must not forget that sedentary life in this degree 
is found in a race of ancient civilization. It is otherwise with the natural " races. 
When we consider the position of agricultural barbarians, we shall often no doubt 
attach less weight to the difference, in other respects of so much ethnographic 
importance, between nomadic and settled races ; for what is the significance of 
a sedentary mode of life if its great civilizing advantage, continuity, and security 


of life, and if possible of progress, is 
taken out of it ^ As a matter of 
fact even the best cultivators among 
the African races are astonishingly 
movable ; and the majority of villages, 
even of the smaller races, seldom re- 
main for many generations in the 
same spot. Thus the distinction be- 
tween pastoral and agricultural life 
becomes much smaller. The African 
Negro is the finest agriculturist of all 
“ natural ” races, except perhaps some 
Malayan tribes, as, say, the Battaks 
of Sumatra. He contends with a 
luxuriant nature, fells trees, and burns 
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Iron hoe from Kordofan The blade is also used as cur- 
rency — one-eighth real size (Christy Collection } 


the coppice, to make room for the plough. Round the hut of a Bongo or a Musgu 
you will find a greater variety of garden plants than in the fields and gardens of 
a German village. He grows more than he requires, and preserves the surplus in 
granaries above or under the ground. But the force of the soil and the man is not 
utilised to the full. It is a small cultivation, a kind of gardening. Codrlngton’s 


expression, horticultural people," used by him of the Melanesians, may be applied 
to many other ‘‘ natural " races. Apart from the fact that the man does not in 
many cases devote himself wholly to agriculture, imperfect tools tend to per- 
petuate the lower stage. The women and children, with the unpractical hoes 
shown in our illustrations, do no more than scratch the surface. The plough, not 
to mention the harrow^, has nowhere become customary among genuinely bar- 
barous peoples ; manuring, except for the ashes of the burnt brushwood, just as 
little. One much more often comes across terracing and artificial irrigation. 

Agriculture, limited in the tropics by the hostility of the forces of Nature, is 
equally so in the temperate zones by the lesser fertility of the soil, and the less 
favourable climate. It was never carried on here to the same extent as in the 


tropics, but rather formed a subsidiary branch of economy ; it fell mainly into 
the hands of the w^omen, and was a provision only for the utmost need. In con- 
trast to the wide diffusion whiqh newly-imported plants obtained among the 
Africans, it. is significant that the New Zealanders, though they were from the 
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firbt very fond of potatoes, never planted any of their own free will, but, on the 
contrary, griiblxd up almost the whole of the ground which Captain hunicaux 
had tilled for their benefit Still, it is just here that, with persistence, agriculture 
renders possible higher developments than cattle-farming can do. It is steadier, 
and forces on a man the wholesome habit of labour. In Mexico and Peru it is 
followed by the accumulation of capital, and the development of industry and 
trade ; and therewith by the occasion for a fuller organisation of social ranks. 

European cultivation is an entirely new system , apart 
from its more effective implements and methods, it pro- 
ceeds on broader lines It has abandoned the gardening 
style possessed by the agriculture of Negroes and Poly- 
nesians, even by that of the industrious peoples of cast 
and south Asia. 

This kind of agriculture does not make the daily 
bread secure. Even the most active cultivators in Africa 
have to go without security against changes of luck. The 
behaviour of the elements cannot be reckoned upon. 
Drought especially does not spare these tropical Paradises, 
and famine often forms a scourge of the population in the 
most fertile regions. This alone is sufficient to prevent 
these races from passing a certain line, beyond which their 
dev^elopment to a higher civilization is alone possible. All 
the good of a good year is trodden out by a famine year 
with its results of cannibalism and the sale of children. 
In the tropics, too, damp makes the storage of provisions 
difficult. In Africa, again, the devastation of ants and 
weevils makes it hard to keep the chief crop, millet, till 
the next harvest. However much they plant, and how- 
ever plentiful the harvest turns out, everything must be 
consumed in the year. This again is one reason why the 
negroes brew so much beer. Herein, however, whatever 
may be the fault of the climate, undoubtedly lies one of 
the imperfections whereby agriculture will necessarily be 
beset among a race in whose customs foresight and en- 

^ f ^ and are incapable of linking 

the activities of individual persons and individual days with a strong thread of 
necessary interdependence. An4 here, too, human foes, those “communists of 
nature who equalise all property, take good care that the steady prosperity of 
agriculture shall not create too deep a gulf between it and nomadism. : 

^ n the matter of food, natural races, even when theylcarty on atticulture 

S'™ ^ Coat^ry to o«, ' 

fet and blood are consumed in quantities even by purely tropical faces like thd, 
Polyn^ians; and it is just in these things that gluttony is practised. ^ Tte 
nearest to vegetarianism is made by the rice-plLting^ peoples df eatt' 

Asia and the_ banana-planting negroes of the forest, as formerly by the dvilired 

far north eat, no doubt, raore^than we suoo^e 
o wid plants j Mf: they rely , especially on the fat and flesh of sea-mammals 
Some uomad groups. support themselves with superstitious exclusiven" s on Zlt 
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Hoe or gnibbing-axe of turtle- 
bone. from the Mortlock 
Islands, (British Museum | 
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and milk. Roots arc eagerly sought. Salt is liked in all parts of the earth, and 
the fondness for meat and blood is based in some measure on the craving for it. 
By lapid and thorough roasting the salts of the meat-juices are rendered more 
highly serviceable. Every race in all parts of the earth has hit upon some means 
of enjoying caffein compounds and alcohol. Tobacco is not the only narcotic 
herb that is smoked. The methods of chewing betel and coca are strikingly 
alike. The knowledge of many poisons has come to civilized races from barbarians. 


§ 10. CLOTHING AND ORNAMENT 

Complete nudity nowhere found as a regular custom — Caprice in the matter of clothing and non-clothing 

Better clothing is no absolute indication of higher culture — -Fashion — Clothing begins as ornament — 
Natural clothing materials — Climate has little influence on clothing — Example of the Fuegians — Eskimos 
—Ornament found ex ery where— Similarity of principle in ornament— Ornament and weapons— Mutilations 
— Difference of ornament according to sex— Mateiial of ornament— Ornament and trade— Precious 
metals — I nutation peai h — Cleanliness. 


We have heard tell of races to whom clothing is unknown ; but it must be said 
that the few cases of .this for which there is good evidence are exceptions that 
have arisen under such special conditions as only to establish the rule. If, 
however, we are to discover the principles which underlie the usage generally, the 
first thing required is to come to an understanding as to what we mean by 
clothing. It is surely impossible to designate mere ornament as clothing ; among 
tribes in tropical countries the motive of protection against cold entirely disappears, 
and of all the superfluity of our northern apparel, nothing remains save what is 
required by decency. One need hardly discuss the question whether there is 
any thought of simply protecting the parts concealed. If it were a question 
of protection, the feet and ankles would surely be sooner covered. What is most 
decisive is the observed fact that clothing stands in unmistakable relation to the 
sexual life, and that the first to wear complete Clothes is not the man who has to 
dash through the bush in hunting, but the married woman. This gives us the 
primary cause of wrappings, which must have arisen when the family was evolved 
from the unregulated intercourse of the horde, — when the man began to assert a 
claim to individual and definite women. He it was who compelled the woman to 
have no dealings with other men, and to cover herself as a means of diminishing 
her attractions. As a further step in this direction may be noted the veiling of 
the bosom. From this root, the separation of the sexes, sprang the feeling of 
modesty ; this developed powerfully, and clothing with it. It was a great stride ; 
since the more confined and more destitute the life of a tribe is, the less induce- 
ment is given to a rigid separation of the sexes with its attendant jealousy ; and 
the more readily do they dispense with the troublesome covering, of which scanty 
fragments alone remain. Thus it is always the smallest, most degraded, most 
out-of-the-way tribes among whom we more especially find no mention of 
customary dothing ; such as some Australian races, the extinct Tasmanians, some 
ffcrest tribes of Brazil, and here or there a negro horde. Even with them survivals 
dress are not wanting. When clothing was more complete, the woman gained 
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position, so that she had every 


reason to 


immensely in chafe, esteem, and social 

the portio., of the dntss intended directly to protect 

It lb quiie V. i V. ^ ^ in the shape of a cloak. 


the body* 


In all places we find the shoulder-covering 



Womaa of the Amntteh* or 

Richard '^hciita,) 


(From a photograph by 


Tropical tribes use it 
primarily to keep off the 
rain, while in colder 
climates it serves for 
warmth and also as a 
sleeping ■■ cover. These 
cloak-like articles of 
clothing are far less 
widely diffused than 
those which serve for 
decency , which also 
proves that the latter 
were the first clothing 
worn by men. 

Another circum- 
stance undoubtedly has 
contributed to develop 
the sense of modesty, as 
Karl von den Steinen 
has pointed out. As 
the wild beast drags his 
prey into the thicket, in 
order to devour it un- 
disturbed, so some tribes 
think it highly inde- 
corous to look at any 
one eating ; and the 
same may have held 
good in regard to other 
functions. Still this can 
only have been sub- 
sidiary, and does not 
account for the original 
concealment Finally 
we must not overlook 
the superstitious dread 


of the possible effects of the evil eye, though here again this cannot be rightly 
assigned as the root-idea of modesty. Curiously enough, in New Guinea no 
more than in ancient Greece do the representations of ancestors, with their free 
exhibition of what in the living is carefully concealed, seem to give aity offence. 
But all these various causes tend to react upon and supplement, each other 
mutually* Further, no relation can ' be traced between the amou^K^ of clothrlig 
worn and the, degree ^i^dture attained*. The ^ lady of Uganda:^' or ^Unyorb 
who drapes herself wiHr'blhborate^ care in her robes of bark, stands in general 
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‘TO higher than the Xvani-Xyum nogresv, whoM’ M.le g.unicni i !<■ .f v 
Xor hsL u r ’ , f-r thdr u,nh ,n the 

Ail things’ consid'ccd rn^- t’lv th-'T’"''^ "1"”?' 

aftd where it seems lo 

conditions. ^ ^ accidental or tr.msit„r> 


; But this is not the only feeling whicii 
the simple man i.s endeavouring hi satisfy 
, when he clothes his btxlj-. Xext to it stands 
the gratification of vanity. The former 
motive, as a mere injunction of custom, is 
quickly done with ; the other is .souglit’ to 
be attained at any cost. One maj- .say with- 
out exaggeration that many races spend the 
greater part of their thought and their labour 
on the adornment of their person.s. The.sc 
are in their own sphere greater fops than 
can be found in the highest civilization. The 
traders «ho deal with the.sc simple folk know 
how quickly the fashions change among 
them, as soon as a plentiful importation of 
varied stuffs and articles of ornament takes 
place. The natural man will undergo any 
trouble, any discomfort, in order to beautify 
himself to the best of his power. 

Thus it would obviously be unju.st to 
fprm^ any judgment as to the absence or 
deficiency of clothing without regard to the 
other attentions which the “ natural ” races 
pay to the body. If we look at all together 
we get an irapressiore of predominant frivolity. 
Necessaries have to give way to luxuries. 
The poorest Bushman makes himself an 



arm-ring out of a strip of hide, and never Pnncessof Unyoro, dresaedtabwk-cloih. iFrom 
forgets to wear it, though it may well happen “ by Ridumi Baehia.; 

^ scandalously tattered state. The man of low culture 

^ foremost place that some ethnolcgists have 

c^ng seems to them to have proceeded by way of modification from ornament ; 
tod they hold that modesty played no part in the earliest evolution of dress! 

delight in ornament preponderates over the 

mum of ^deceficy ; f>iit it 4oes Bot follow that it was antcriof* 

^ ^ coquetry, for 

Su r 'v'to.once an article OfSentlal to decency imper* 

^Hbly apptoxunates more and more to ornament 'by 't|e addition of fringes.' dr. 
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as amon- the Fans and some of the Congo tribes, by the attachment of strings 
of jingling bells. Even more grotesque combinations of concealment and parade 
may be observed ; especially where there is a religious motive for the former. 

' The style and completeness of the clothing naturally depends m great measure 
upon the extent to which Nature or labour has provided material. All countries 
are not so benevolently furnished in this respect as tropical Brazil, where the 



Viltegje chief of the Lmngo coast, mth wife and dignitary. (From a photog^ph by Dr. Falkenstein. ) 


shirt-treej” a kind of Li(ythis^ grows with its pliant and easily-stripped bark. 
The Indians cut up the stem into lengths of 4 or $ feet, strip the bark off, soak 
and beat it soft, cut two armholes, and the shirt is ready. In the same forests 
grows a palm, the spathe of which provides a convenient cap without further 
preparation. The fig-leaf of Paradise recurs in a thousand variations, and 
celebrates its revival by appearing in manifold forms, even to the universal 
rush-cloak. ' 

Tbe use of batk as a clothing material is, or was, widely spread ffom Polynesia 
to the west coast, of ,,Af^a* It recurs in America, and thus is fpund in all lands 
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uitliin tilt* tri>pics : and Ix^kicN this, the ha^t ta* mnvr ha;\ of the h.i^e v, a^ i.Mai 
for a ^iIni!ar purpose In old days by (kTOiank tribes. The . of Maeii 

prescribe t<, the Brahman who purpose^ to cn.l his <iays in 'vh-iou-. irw.htati. i; 
amid the primeval forests, that he shall wear a };arment o! hark or skin. Here 
probably, as in Africa, the bark of a species of /Vivrr was used for the purpos<>. But 
in Polynesia the manufacture of a material called /.tfn from the Ivirk of the paper- 

Races who no longer make m-e of this 


Thus the more settled Kayans of Borneo, 


iBiilberr}- w as carried to |:tr‘eat |)crfectioii 
‘'material procure it for special exxasions. 

' when they go into mourning, throw off 
; their cotttiii saro^i^s to wrap themsehes 
’ in bark-cloth ; and on the wCsSt coast of 
j Africa, at certain festi\ities connected 
With tetish-wofship, it is usual to wear 
.skims instead of clothes. In this there 
^ Ifos a perfectly right sentiment, that these 
' home - invented garments, borrowed 
^ directly from Nature, have a higher 
Intrinsic value than the rubbishy Euro- 
* pean fripperies, the invasion of which 
has made clothing arbitrary and im- 
/‘dignified. , 

How' little the great schoolmistress 
'Want can impress ufK>n the “natural” 
races that seriousness which behaves 
/appropriately at the bidding of hardship, 

]U shown by comparing the dwellers in 
.a ^sctxrc climate with those who live 
k tinder more genial skies. The South 
Australians and Tasmanians hardly 
^wore more clothes than the Fapuas. 

Considering the abundance of animals, 

'We can only refer the scantiness of their 
attire to laxiness. The Fuegians who 
are best situated, those of the east coast, 

■’Stear guanaco cloaks like the Patagonians, and those of the vrest coast, Imvt at 
■ foast seal-skins ; but among the tribes near Wollaston Island a piece of otter- 
"hardly as large as a pocket-handkerchief, often forms the only protection 
the rude climate* Fastened across the breast with strings, it is pushed 
,^,On'e side or another, according as the wind blow’S. But many, says Darwin, 
I^^Wtfiout even this minimum of protection. Only the Arctic races^ always in- 
^ptivc and sensible, have in this, as In other matters, Ixjtter adapted themselves to 
demands of their surroundings and their climate^ ; and their clothing of furs 
^ird-skios is in any case among the most .rational md practical inventions 
this class. They arc, howwer, the only races of the temperate or 

tones whose clothing, is completely adapted to its purpose. The outliers 
in th^ North Pacific, such as the inhabitants of King WilliaiB*s Sound 
t pthers, mky rcco^ised at once toide their Indian neighbours by their 
hiig- , The Eskimo dress, which covers the w%o!c . b^y, obviously limits the 
^ ‘ ' K ' 
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Bawenda children belonging to a mission school (From a photograph in the possession of 
Dr Wangemann, Beilin) 


Fnr and bird skin clothing of the Ainu. (Collection of Baron von Siebold, Vienna ) 

buttons, of stone or bone, not uncommonly decorate lips and ears. The fact that 
they tattoo the body, however, indicates a former residence in a warmer climate. 
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footgear IS universally worn on the march , it ns generally made of hide, less 
often of wood or bark. Curiously enough the method of fastening- sandals b 
essentially the same all the world over. 

Among ‘ natural ’ races no one goes without ornament , the contrary to what 
we find among civilized people, many of whom, rich and poor alike, avoid an}' 
ornamentation, either of their person or of their clothing. But the univer.sal 


distribution of ornament seems easier when we consider its by-aims. In the 
first place the amulets, which are hardly ever missing, assume the shape of 
decorations. Hildebrandt, in his admirable work on the Wakamba, says : 
^ Atnulets are regarded as defensive weapons, and so, in a treatise on ethnography, 
deserve a place between weapons and ornaments.*’ But they have more affinity 
with the latter than with the former. The fan is used not only to flirt, nor, only 
ev^en for purposes of coolness, but is an indispensable implement in kindlii^ and 
f^intaining the charcoal fire. The meissive iron arm-rings, with which the negro 
l^ecks himself, are adapted for both parrying and striking. The Irengas of the 


Woman of Hew South Wales, ( From a photograph m the possession of 
Lieutenant von Bulow, Berlin ) 
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.ca, .ha. « .o a o'^sS.” “Sh 

with a leather sheath, in batt e t ley sc ^ spikes. The 

are the arm-rings of the neig oun ^ weapon, half 

smart dagger attached to the upper arm ornament. But we must 



reckon among genuinely de- 
corative weapons the beau- 
tifully-carved clubs of the 
Melanesians and negroes, 
the batons of command, 
the decorated paddles. The 
savage warrior can no more 
do without ornament than 
without his weapon. Are 
we to suppose that this 
connection has so deep a 
psychological basis in the 
stimulus to self-esteem and 
courage given by external 
splendour, that it has 
reached even to the heights 
of our own military civiliza- 
tion ^ 

Ornament and distinc- 
tion again go hand in 
hand, though for this brilliancy and costliness are not always necessary. In East 
and Central Africa the chiefs wear arm and leg-rings made from the hair of the 


Leg ornaments of dogs' teeth, and shell armlet, from Hawaii 
(Vienna Ethnographical Museum ) 



Sandal from Unyoro. (After Baker. ) 


giraffe’s tail ; in West Africa, caps from the hide of a particular antelope ; while 
in Tonga, necklaces of the cachalot or sperm-whale’s teeth serve at once for 
ornament, distinction, and money — ^perhaps also for amulets. It is quite intel- 
ligible that in the lower 'grades of civilization, where even great capitalists can 
carry their property on their petsons, ornament and currency should be inter- 
changeable. There is no safer place — none where the distinction conferred by 
wealth can be more effectively displayed — ^than the owner’s person. Hence the 
frequency with which we find forms of currency which may at the same time serve 
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l5.*nc;a .iriii-img, uith sheath One- 
kuinh le, il Si?e. i \henHa Ethnographical 


for orneiniciit — cowricSj dciitctltuui^ cind othci shells, 
cachalots’ teeth, iron and copper rings, coins with 
a hole through them. Silver and gold currencies 
have grown up in the same way ; but among the 
barbarous races of the older world, only the 
Americans seem to have appreciated the value of 
gold. It was left for Europeans to discover the 
great stores of this metal in Australia, California, 
and Africa To this day, in the districts of 
Famaka and Fadasi, although almost every 
torrent brings down gold, it plays no part in 
native ornament or trade. 

Lastly, w^e may reflect how eloquent for a 
savage is the silent language of bodily mutilation 
and disfigurement. As Theophile Gautier says • 
Having no clothes to embroider, they embroider 
their skins.” Tattooing serves for a tribal 
' or family mark ; it often indicates victorious 
campaigns, or announces a lad’s arrival at 
manhood, and so also do various mutila- 
tions of teeth and artificial scars. Radiating 
or parallel lines of scars on cheek or breast, 
such as the Australians produce with no 
other apparent ob- 
ject save that of 
ornament, denote 
among the Shillooks, 
Tibboos, and other 
Africans, the loss of 
near kindred. Even 
if we cannot see in 
circumcision, or the 
amputation of a 
finger, any attempt 
at personal embel- 
lishment, in these 
and similar practices 
it is difficult to 
separate with a hard- 
and - fast line the 
motives of decora- 
tion, distinction, and 
fulfilment of a reli- 
l^gious or social pre- 
cept Doubtless much 
of the ornameptation 

from Fyi; and carved adzes, as earned by chiefs, which iq annlied to 
fMnnidi Ethnographical Museum.) 2. Dagger for appncu tu 

. to t&enpiier am. from Lagos. (Chnsty Collection, London.) the body IS a mode 
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of expicsMiv^ ihc primitive aitiNtic inipiil-e upun which VHVia! attcnti^ci h 
bestowed ; and thii^ the taitooin*^^ of the Xew Zeaiandeis, often the woih of \ 
to execute, and that at the cost (»f much Libuiir and pain, miM hv iecknix*d 
amo!i|4 the most conspicuous achievement^ of the aili'-tic seriM.* and dextenl} of 
that race. The Indians are less distiiu^uislied in this respect, wLiie the 

Nci^rocs few devote so much attention to this brarich cU" art as to the arran^^emert 
of their hair — a point in which they ceitainly siirpa‘'S all races, materially 

aided in this task by the stiff charactet of their wij;s. 

/-\s in all primitive industries, we meet here, as a characleristk phenomenon, 
with endless variations on a limited theme. Thus some races take to painting, 
some to tattooing, some again to hairdressing. Customs affecting the same regicai 



Mod. « nf hairdressing LovalX (After Cameron.) 


of the body may often indicate relationships. Thus the Batokas knock out their 
; upper front teeth, causing the lower to project and push out the under lip. Their 
Ijeighbours to the eastw^ard, the IVIanganyas, w’ear a plug in their upper lip, often 
Jft the low'er, and thereby arrive at a similar disfigurement. These luxuriant 
'developments of the impulse for ornament exhibit the innate artistic sense of a 
often in an astonishing phase, and it is not without interest to trace it from 
crudest beginnings. The articles which savages use for ornament are calculated 
show up against their dark skins. White shells, teeth, and such like, produce 
different effect on that background to what they offer on our pale hands or 
dark cabinets. Hence we find far and wide painting with red and white— 
'^^iSmmetics were among the objects buried with their dead by the old Eg>^ptians — 
r'.f|pt'‘6ssing of the dark hair with white lime and similar artifices. But the highest 
l$|ilfiamit of the art has been attained by the Monbuttus, who, in the great variety 
patterns with which they paint their bodies, avoid harsh colours and elementary 
|it|ripes and dots. The old people alone lea^’‘e off adorning themselves and let the 
looting wear out ; but it is at this age that the Indelible tattooing logins to be 
paliiable. 
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, special decorative themes are generally adhered 

.ifiiJIy, V»ried only .nth,,, narto. I,m.^. 


Atilt ^04 otic the stiiiic 


We must, however, beware 
intention into these manifold 


^ r conscious intenxion 

of the ^ tendency of prehistoric research to treat particular 

ornaments. In^ face respective races, it is necessary specially 

themc.". a^ the sigii.tturcs, .1 • ■ caprice. It is true that you 

t.. cmphasit-c the epace to c a owe always tell a Tongan club by the 

little human figures which stand out 
in the mosaic-hke carved pattern ; but 
here we have to deal with a limited 
area of culture, within which a great 
persistency of tradition can easily be 
aimed at. But would any one take 
the cross, which is so natural a motive 
in matted work, as it appears on the 
beautifully woven shields of the Nyam- 
Xyams, for an imitation of the Christian 
symbol, or ascribe the crescent on 
Polynesian carved work to the influ- 
ence of Islam ^ 

xAmong the other advantages en- 
joyed by the male sex is that of cul- 
tivating every kind of adornment to 
a greater extent, and devoting more 
time to it. In the lowest groups of 
savages ornament follows the rule 
which is almost universal among the 
higher animals ; the male is the more 
richly adorned. As is well known, 
civilization has pretty well reversed 
this relation, and the d^ree of progress to which a race has attained may to 
some extent be measured by the amount of the sacrifice which the men are 
prepared to make for the adornment of their women. Otherwise, in the most 
civilized communities, men only revert to the custom of 
adorning themselves \v 
attendants at court. 

A practical result of the tendency to luxury in the midst west African mode of filing' 
of destitution is the confinement of trade with the “ natural ” 
races to a small list of articles, the number of which is 
almost entirely limited by the purposes of ornament or pastime and sensual 
enjoyment Of trade in the great necessaries of food and clothing there is 
hardly any. The objects exchanged, things of value and taste, are primarily 
tuKUries. Setting aside the partly civilized inhabitants of the coast, and the 
colonies^ the important articles of the African trade are beads, brass 
Iwrass and iron rings, spirits, tobacco. The only articles in a different 
whic^'have attained to any importance are cotton ‘goods and firearms. 

Finally find a place in this section for those implements of the toilet 

wherewith all , those' works of art are performed upon which primitive man, in this 



hen they happen to be soldiers or 
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respect nowise behind his civilized brother, bases his hope of pkasnv^ and cbw--. 
quering. Let us hear how Schweinfurth describes the dressing casc^ ol a Bongo 
lady: “For pulling out eyelashes and eyebrows they make use of little tweezers. 
Peculiar to the women of the 


Bongos are the curiou.s little 
elliptical knives fitted into a 
handle at both ends, sharpened 
on both edges and decorated 
with tooling in many patterns. 
These knives the women use 
for all their domestic opera- 
tions, especially for peeling 
tubers, slicing cucumbers and 


'.gourds, and the like. Rings, bells of different kinds, d^ps, and J^uttons, which 
Uie stuck into holes bored in their lips and ear lotes; with ’ 

vWch seem necessary for parting and dividing their plaits, complete the ^ng 
>l«dv’s drdssing-s:ase.” A pair of tweezers for thorns, in a case attached to the 
' £L-sheath! forms part of the outfit in almost all parts of Africa. 
rirSreupine’s bristle or an ivory pin stuck into the hair to 
■''llkjmbs are well known to the Polynesians, the Arctic races, and the Negroe . 

" • While the civilized European regards cleanliness as the best Comment even 

Oriental is very far from giving: it a high place. Barbarous races practise it 
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when 11 tiK) much tiouble. In certain directions, however, it can 

a tiiHii.m : fur example, the nei^ro pays much more attention to keeping 
Ill's teeth Clean than the a\crage European. The horror of ordure is often in 
tiidh siiikT^tititais, and in that ease contributes to keep the neighbourhood of the 
fitits licanly. Fiinieaux was astonished to see latnncs among the Maoris But 
nhat especially pn^iiiotcN cleanliness is the absence or scantiness of clothing. 
Dirt as a general rule is principally met with among such races as are compelled 
by uncertainty of climate or by custom to keep their bodies always covered. A 
daily change will invoke rapid wearing out, and for this reason they usually 
\u\4r their cIothcN, as jenghis Khan prescribed, until they drop off in tatters. 
In the mo'-t intimate family life, however, a reserve prevails among natural races 
which ])iits their cuilmed brethren to shame. Among Negroes, Mala3''s, and 
Imhans, it is a widespread custom that parents and children should not sleep in 
the '•time room 


^ ii. HABITATIONS 

1 * ' ot h as— C terms .*?[ Uiiiklmgs in wood and stone— Tempoiar} character of most hut architectiiie — IIis- 

' skmI ’tnli.c of pennanent building— ClassiHcatum of the natural races according to then style of building 
--slither as a motne — Idle buikimg''— Assemblage of habitations — The ethnographic importance of towns 
- -\ iyitTiplions of towns — Ruins of towns and of civilizations. 


The "crm of architecture, the first hut, was called into existence by a need which 
is primitive and universal. No race lives for a continuance in hollow trees, as 
certain of the Tasmanians did in Cook’s time, or as the scattered Bechuanas 
in tlie Matabelc kingdom. That first hut was no doubt very simple and perish- 
able Architecture in the real sense, that is building made to last, and sub- 
sequently decorated edifices, lie nearer to the present time. .In the somewhat 
vague statement of Laprade, “ the birth of architecture, the building of the first 
temple, marks the beginning of the historical period,” the ethnographer will find 
a somewhat narrow notion of a temple in view of the fetish huts of the Central 
Africans or the Melanesians ; for him the step beyond the most primitive hut- 
building begins much earlier. 

The first germ from which, in later times, the inspiring grandeur of architecture 
was to unfold itself, lay in the need of shelter. We may mention first the ways 
in which this need drives men to rely on Nature. We shall have to speak of the 
almost brute-hke habit of living in trees found among many races The use of 
pendent branches, which are hastily plaited together and strengthened, ak among 
the half nomad Bushmen, is nearly akin to it. By cutting down branches or 
saplings, sticking them in the ground in a circle, binding together the upper ends, 
and roofing this^ hasty edifice with boughs gr skins, is the next step towards 
s^imple hut-building as we find it among Fifegians and Hottentots, Gallas and 
Somali. Hence we are brought by a long series of more permanent and 
gradually more decorated buildings to the richly ornamented wooden houses of 
the Papuas and Malays, or the Pelew Islanders, and the stoneless palaces of the 
Mpnbuttu or Waganda kings. The kindred gemi of stone architecture was given 
by the habit df dwelling in caves, widely spread in primitive times, and not yet 
obsolete. It has an advantage in the durability of the material, counterbalanced 
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by Its lesser adaptability to dccoiation and ornament. But the advanta-e nut- 
wei^-hs the disadvantaj^c, for as soon as an effort is made in the direction of taste, 
it was easier to satisfy in the matter of symmetry, which is the fundamental 
condition of all architectural beauty. 

How little the hard pressure of necessity can do to call forth a ^neater activity 
in satisfying those demands for .shelter and food, which arc ino.st imperious where 
the climate is most harsh and the plant and animal world most scanty, is shown 
by the ease of the Fuegians who, incredible as it may sound, build not more, but 



Ca\es of the BiF^hmen. (After Fritsch. j 


less, than more favourably situated races. So, too, the Tasmanians must be indi- 
cated as having been the most backward of all Australasians in hut-building. In 
Australia itself it is surprising to see how it is just in the warmest regions that 
hut-building has made most progress ; while it is most wretched in the coldest 
parts, where the hut is in fact a protection rather for the fire than for the people. 
When, we find a similar fact recurring elsewhere, as we do in South America and 
South Africa, it establishes with all the force of an experiment that it is not the 
[Scitoolmistress need that has most power to compel a progress towards culture, 
hut that it is only in a tranquil development guaranteed by peace and plenty that 
thb higher stages, even in the matter of hut and housebuilding, can be reached. 

What is required above all is continuity. Nomadism strikes deeper than we 
.realise into the lives of even agribultural races. The famous art of constructing 
dwellings rapidly in bee-hive style, that form of hut used by ttottentots aiii4 
'B^huanas, which pre-supposes access to the fiexibie half-grown stems of the 
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iiiiiiiosd, onlv slKrtvs that the distinction between the hut and the tent is as yet 
not fully appreciated. These edifices disappear as quickly as they spring up. 
The symmetrical and most elegant huts used by JSegroes, e\en though, as 
ci!) the I'ppcr Nile, their giound-plaiij form of roof, proportions, vary from one 
tribe to another, are often hastily run up of reeds and grass. Nothing but their 
teinporaiy character prevents the development of a style of art relying on types 
and creating new works on the basis of the old. The destructive force of Nature 

comes as additional to the perishable 
character of the structure. Everywhere 
in tropical latitudes the flimsy dwellings 
are subject to speedy decay b}" reason 
of boring beetles, devouring ants, 
tropical storms. Nor do the human 
inhabitants in any w'ay cleave to the 
soil ; on the contrary, they regulate 
their mode of life quite in the sense of 
Nature, wn*th whom all things are in 
flux,” and, instead of restoring their 
dwellings, they desert them in order 
without trouble to get virgin soil for 
cultivation. Junker found in the Bahr- 
cl~Ghazal country hardly any of the 
zeribas which Schw^einfurth had so 
precisely indicated. After a very few^ 
years what was once a well-ordered 
settlement displays at most a few posts 
standing in circles, and weeds sprouting 
ever afresh from the seeds of wEat once 
were cultivated plants. 

There is nothing monumental about 
negro architecture, and for that very 
reason anything durable is all the more 
conspicuously significant in that land 

of nomadic building. The granite of 

Tree-dweBiEgs in Soiitii {After Jagor.) Syene, the black limestone of Persepolis, 

which have retained even to our days 
the most delicate sculpture and the smoothest polish, are of high historical 
significance as trustworthy props and bearers of tradition. They witness to the 
truth of a remark of Herdcris : ^ No work of art has died in the history of 
mankind. How great an influence has been produced on us by the fact that 
thck^ remains, so far removed both in place and time from the modern civilization 
of the Nile vailey, have been handed down to us uninjured ? But how much 

greater ivas the value of these stony witnesses of the greatness, the deeds, the 

»liglon, the knowledge of their nation, for the people who walked beneath them ? 
This .hard stone g^ve as it were a skeleton to, tradition, to guard it from 
pretnatert, coliapser In any case' the fact of settlement in stone houses, vying in 
with the, solid, earth, had a significance very different from that of settle- 
ment of 'and brushwood.' 




In any classification of races according to their method of building, the Ic^wcst 
grade will be held by nomadic hunting and fishing peoples of the type of the 
Fiiegians, the Bushmen, the Tasmanians, and many Australians, who inhabit no 
huts built on a fixed plan or placed regularly together in villages, but put up 
temporary shelters of brushwood and reeds. The tent-dwelling nomads, whether 
their tents be of leather like those of the Arabs, or of felt, the Mongol or Sifan 
yamr/Sy so far as plan goes, are not much superior to those above-mentioned ; 
but the necessity of guarding their herds has made it a characteristic of them all 


to be arranged in a circle ; and thus has grown up the more regular disposition 
Ifiside of a fence or boundary wall, with gates. These again suggest those partly 
Agricultural, partly nomadic Negroes who build huts of beehive or conical shape, 
fe the most various stages of perfection. The Negroes of Central Africa who, from 
all across to the Fan and Dualla countries, build rectangular houses wdth 
Aet’fetal rooms and ornamented doors, form the transition to the Malays of 
'^a&gascar and the Indian Archipelago, and to the races of the Pacific, whose 
^hly^rnamented and often large houses, very various in design, offer the most 
work found in the way of timber-building among ^ natural races. Among 
howe^’er, we find at the same time (as on Easter Island) the beginnings of 
Ip^nry in connection with monumental sculpture- The Polar races live in stone 
pAlldings or in huts in which show , takes ,tbe place of W'ood. *A zone of stone 
se\^eral stories passes through India, Arabia, and the Berber regions 
iif J^Trica, Contiguous stone .houses, for hundreds of families occur among the^ 


Fishing Milage on the Mekong. (From a photograph.) 
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I„d,a,« ot New Mexico and Ancona ; and thcaa bring na K the great monnmcntal 
liuildiogs of the races who cvere outside the sphere of Old-woild culture, as the 
Mexteam, Central .Americans, and inhabitants of the South American plateaux 
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Tlie so-called “ Dwarf’s Hoiise” at Chichen-Itza (After Chaniay. ) 

Independently of all these variations, special kinds of habitation and building 
develop themselves from the fundamental idea of shelter. Men were led to 
found penhahfeht abodes in the water — not that of the insecure and violent sea, but 
always ohly in calm inland lakes or rivers with gentle current — at first obviously 
by the wish tp protect themselves from beasts of prey and enemies of their own 
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species; but later, and on higher planes of with the iien ta' a\oiihne 

the ciaish and jwssure of real assemblages of bein.4^ 111 a liinitcdi space 

as in China with its exxessive population, and <omc parts of Further fiidm.* hi 
the former case the favourite method of siirroumlin- oiie-cif uith the piiitectiiie 
water was to build on piles and platforms ; in the other, large rafts or coiideinned 
barges seived for dwellings, whence again pile buildings were evoked, but on a 
larger scale than in the former stage, which is marked rather by isolation than 
by crowding. K\en in our own days pile-dwellings are numerous ; they are 
built by most of the races of the Indian Archipelago, by .MelaiicsLiiis, must o! 
the Americans of the 
North -w'est, certain 
tribes in Africa and 
Central and South 
America. Wc can 
easily convince our- 
selves, if w^e please, 
that the phenomenon 
is no less natural than 
frequent. Thus our 
European pile-dwci- 
lings call for no arti- 
ficial hypotheses as 
to specific pile-build- 
ing races, Etruscan 
U^Fchouscs for trade 
gpods, or the like. 

In later times the 
idea of protection 
may often have be- 
come superfluous and 
passed into oblivion, 

■irhile the custom remained. Nor were piles always necessary for the construc- 
tion of such dwellings ; many other means w^erc employed to isolate and protect 
dwellings and stores. We may recall the old Irish or fenced villages, 

or our modern cities built on piles — Amsterdam, St. Petersburg, Venice. From 
/the effort to gain the greatest possible security, together with the desire for a 
^rtore healthy position, arises the practice in vogue among traders settled on 
'foreign shores to take up their abode on ships or hulks, wEich are moored 
in rivers or harbours, and contain at the same time their warehouses. In 
'-i' $mal!er measure the same end is served by the post -supported dw^elliiigs 
':m ^ dry land, very common among the IWalays, and to be found in Africa, 
■ftspecially in universal application to storehouses. Livingston^ relates that the 
/^tokas on the Lower Zambesi build their huts on a high framew^ork in the 
of their gardens, in order to protect themselves from wild beasts, 
'.f^p«:ially the spotted hyenas. Treeniw^ellings, as of the Battaks in Sumatra; 
10, many Melanesians, of South Indian tribes, come under this head. They are 
really a primitive stage ot dwelling, comparable to the arboreal residence.^ 
|#f, the orang-outang, but arise simply from the employment of trees as posts 





House in Central Sunutra. ( After Vetn. t 
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I'lic huts which the trees support often belong to the best-made things of 

The effects of the craving for protection reach neither far nor deep, when the 
essence of it is only isolation ; but when it tends to pack men together it gives 
rise to developments which have a wide and mighty bearing. The great cities 
which belong to the most marvellous results of civilization stand at the further 
end of the kects produced by this tendency to unite men and their dwellings 
about a single point. Nothing will enable us so well to recognise the power of 
the motive of defence as a glance at the situation of cities. Ue find forhfied 
villages crowded together on the tops of mountains or on islands, in the bights 



Village Oft a tongue of land, Lake Tanganyika. (After Cameron ) 


of rivers or on tongues of land. Since most centres of habitation have been laid 
out at a time when a thin population was beginning to spread, and the danger 
of hostile invasions was vividly before their eyes, considerations of defence are 
often strongly stamped on their situation. We fieed only set before our minds 
the way in which nearly all the older towns of Greece and Italy stand on the tops 
or sides of hills, or remember that nearly all the oldest maritime trading cities 
are placed on islands. The tendency to pack together may pass into an extreme, 
as in the case of the Indian dwellings in Colorado, combining the character of 
caves and castles, which shelter numbers of persons in the narrowest possible 
space, and often are only accessible by steps in the rock or by ladders. 

A third cause to be considered is common interests in labour. These of 
course increase with the progress of economic division of labour, until they form 
the principal cause which decides the situation of an inhabited place. Even at 
primitive stages of culture large populations ^semble temporarily in spots where 
useful things occur ip quantity. The Indians of a great part of North America 
make pilgrimages to the beds of pipestone ; and we have mentioned the crowds 
who go yeatiy to gather the harvest of the swamps in the north-western 

lakes, and the as^oablage from all parts of widely-scattered Australian tribes on 
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tlie liircoo n\er fur the of the ^rain-beari!.^,; M.tvAMuv^v. Hm'h: .ire 

traiinitury But when once the *Ttep taker, fri'!!! a IhV a 

.settled one, place- of jiist thi^ kind will he ainon-* the :ii< ; .md ii %\hcu 

life has become settled, the population increasiv and diu-kai i4 lalH>i»r como hi, 
larger habnations will spring up unti! such sp^'iis uf the earth a- are fiirnidieil by 
Nature with any special ' wealth uilk as the highest -lages of chiVimihm are 
reached, show those uinvontedly dense popiikitHnis — gen) and iip'iwiids to the 
square mile — -which we meet with in the fertile !cm lands of the Nile and Cbtiigc-, 
in the c«»al and iron districts of Central and Western luiropc, or in the gifaJliciils 
of Australia and California. 

The larger isolated aggiegations, cm the contrary, come into existence at 
definite points, wliich have become points where the streams of traffic meet cr 
intersect. The wash for exchange of goods first caioes the rxvd for drawing as 
near as possible; traffic creates tuwms. E\eryw here that Nature simplifies or 
intensifies traffic great assemblages of men spring up, whether as cities of the 
mwld like London, or market-towns like Nyangwe. 

We assume by a kind of instinct a certain connection between cities ahd 
higher culture, and not without reason, since it is in the cities that the highest 
flower of our culture declares itself. But the fact that just this development of 
cities is so important in China, showvs that a certain material culture is indejxmclent 
of the highest intellectual culture, and gives an impresdve Ics-tm of the real 
extent to which cities help to serve that life cff trade w'hich is less dependent on 
culture, nay, even for the most part spring from it. If cities are an organic 
product of national life, they are not ahvays the result of that race's own force 
to which they belong. There arc towns of international trade, like Singapore, or, 
in a lesser degree, the Arab and Swahili stations on the coast of l^Iadagascar ; 
or colonial towns, which arc closely akin to these, such as Batavia, Zanzibar, or 
Mombasa. So mighty is traffic that it bears wa'th it the organisation necessary to 
ft Into the midst of an alien nationality ; so that again w’liolc races which have 
beconie organs of traffic bear the stamp of town life on their brow. Most of all, 
ihdeed, are the dcscrt-dwcllcrs urban races ; for the nature of their place of abode 
crowds them together around the springs, and also for defence, and forces them 
to more durable building than would be possible with timber and brmlmwd. The 
fict, too, that the oases arc widely scattered renders it almost impossible for any 
ai^^emblage of habitations to become a centre of traffic in the wide-meshed net of the 
desert roads.' The first conquerors of an inhabited country, again, are often com- 
pelled to live in towns, independently of traffic ; feeling themselves secure only 
if , close settlements. Then in later times these compulsory^ towns follow* the 
;3pilttiiral requirements of trade, and change their situation. Premature foundatton 
bf Ibwns is a symptom of young colonisations ; in North and Central America 
pt may find ruined cities of quite modem date. In the Chinese region of 
on the frontier of nomads and Chinese, along the upper Hoang-ho, 
Ulil^rous ruined cities are characteristic of the zona where seimi-dvilization comes 

contact with semi-savagery. 
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\ 12. FAMILY :AND SOCIAL CUSTOMS 


EttS^of and labom 

in imcifili^tid ^pks. 

Every step towards higher development involves grouping in societies The 
M«W.Jr/.ofLinnmusMs justiHed by history, and the most natural forme 
society is the Family. It is the only source from which all social and political 
life can be developed. If there was any union before the family, it was a herd 
but not a state. The stability which every political organisation ^apab e of 
development must needs possess, first comes into existence with the family. VVith 
its -development the security for economic advantages, which forms the foundation 

of all higher civilization, goes hand in hand. 

The fundamental basis of the family is the union of the sexes in a common 
home in which the children are brought up. Within the wide limits of this 
definition we find marriage universal. Where marriage has been supposed td be 
absent, even among the most promiscuous nomads of the forest and desert, its 
existence has sooner or later been in every case established. Extraordinary as 
has been the spread of polygamy, extending even to the possession of thousands 
of wives, as a rule the establishment of the family begins in the union of one man 
with one woman. Even elsewhere, one wife remains the first in rank, and her 


children have, as a rule, the rights of primogeniture. 

Marriage is an endeavour to bridle the strongest natural impulse-+-one which 
advance in civilization has as yet hardly diminished. The restriction is at all 
stages and under all circumstances constantly being loosened or broken, and then 
reimposed in new forms. Thus an enormous variety of shiftings lies between the 
modern forms of monogamy and those survivals of old forms which are referred 
to group-marriage. But all are variations of the same problem, how to bind man 
and woman to a lasting union. 

In every great community we find smaller groups of persouff who are dis- 
qualified or withheld from marriage. Continence as a religioiis Sity holds no 
very important place, though in all parts of the earth we find celibacy regarded as 
the highest perfection in military and sacerdotal organisations. But in a far higher 
degree is the natural development of the family hindered by the unequal number of 
the sexes. The capture of women often connected with slavery, infanticide, war, and 
the emigration of the men, bring about an excess of women. From the point of 
view of the relations prevailing among ourselves, which are based upon an equality 
of nuinbers in the two sexes, it is hard to conceive a state of things in whic%.the 
women are two or three times as many as the men. Yet not only do we find 
ih Uganda;, according to Felkin, seven women to every three men, but in the 
halFcivilized Paraguay it was reckoned in 1^83, after some years of war, that 
out of 345,000 inhabitants, two-thirds were Womeh. The consequence is an 
exce^ of the female element in the family, which is the most immediate cause of 


^ [And of Aristotle long before him.] 
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polj ,iinj. A MiptTtluity ot men, Mich n-, cii'iii/.itinn br;n''s ,vith ii it n,-. 

frequent in the luwer .grades ; nc fold 

tliL tamil},has by oiuscr observation been dmwn to be a deic^t-riiier^^ 

fmm altered or abnormal conditions. The .small number of «omcn amoi!-' ‘he 

arifeTmide^sSr" vr'''" P‘>^}'.in<iry to f^rou up. ami Tt has 

hnd T, Tils I ‘-inmnq a slave colony of Dinka .slaves in Lck'-i 

ma:ricd i;rcm;^ ' ---1 

Independently of these outj’rovvths of marriaqe. in nhich nevertheless the 

hr^rn.ts''!!vv > fo?rrr1'"' 

, fr»'m of marriage, equal !y possible with monocamk 

1 >-t.tutiuns, in which the man enters the woman’s community 

%ht. Ihis takes, a.s the corner stone of the family and of srarictv, thc^ 
cram act in all relationship the kin.ship of children to their mothw. When 
Herodotus found among the Lycians the custom whereby the children took the 
mother s name, and pedigrees were reckoned in the female line, he thou■^h* that 
a« p»pl. difed fro„ all other,. Bo, .rc oorr Co,,- ,ha. ,„i., co^k. eito 
‘iT"" completely, or onlv- as a survival, rccur.s among mar.v 
.•rSh '^•‘^■'ely attached to the kindred of the mother that 

ift.tnbal feuds father and .son may fight on opposite .sides. In all races we find 
tetions among whom the chiefship de.scend.s through the mother. It is tempting to 
Wte m this a survival from an older form of marriage, perhaps a transition to group- 
marriage ; since this too Iwks for the only unquestionable certaintj’ of a child's 
(mgm in bis kiaship to hks mother, and thus equally ignores the father. It is 
ato certain that where mother-right prevails, .so far fnim any promiscuity of 
intercourse ^smg, women who, owing to their kin.ship to their own group, may 
miy mate with a man belonging to another, stand to him in a much closer relation 
than do those vvith whom he i.s forbidden ever to mate. The hu.sband enters the 
tribe, even the household, of his wife, and a whole serie.s of customs, in many cases 
yery extmordmar>^ points to the fact that in spite of the bond of wedlock he is 
,^rdcd as stranger there. Tylor has collected stati.stics indicating that the 
thnous practice whereby the husband avoids and refuses to know the wife's parents. 
'^Id especially his mother-in-law, appears almost exclusively in the cases where he 
,4»tes the wife’s family. These onerous ordinances, too, are among the mo.st 
#t«s:tly enforced. An Australian indignantly repels a suggestion to utter the 
ftame of his mother-in-law. When John Tanner, the naturalJted Ojibbeway, was 
Introduced by an Assiniboine friend into his wigwam, he noticed that two old 
Jte^le^ his friend’s father and mother-in-law — ^veiled their feces while their .son- 
went h}'. Each wil! even avoid the footprints which the other may hayia 
in the sand. The custom of naming the father after the child, as Moffat 
W called “ Maty’s father,” is also found where the husband has migrated into the 
f^ily of the wife. It may be expamed as an indication that the non-acquaint'- 
continues until such time as ,the Wrtfe of a child has established a connection', 
IjW^Oen himself and the family. Hie small attention, too. which tlie father pay* 
td the bringing-up of his offspring, is probably due to a like cause : the childipn 
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lin !h 4 lo liiin. hut tn ihi' inuther and her trilie. A suivival of the pii\ilc^e 

of the fenu;.- ~i.!o appear. al>n in the etiquette prcya.hng anton, t c 
knr.Mi of Australia, he «hich the hu.ba.ul ha. to as.ign certain special po. ions 

of -aine 1 i-aui hhn to hi. paront.-in-lart. We must not, however, look foi 

tr.iecN of mother -right in every in-ionificant cu<toni, such, for example, as tie 
provision of the ■.ledding-bruakfaA by the bride's family. 



A Zulu ffunilf. I From a photograph m the possessiou of Dr. Wangemanm^ 


The traiisition from this system to tha.t in which the father is the head of the 
ho«se, or to it may be called, father^right ” appears to come about spontaneously, 
in caseS'i^fe the father acquires property by Ws own exertions; which ^ then 
naturtiliy Celongs to him. Again, local separation furnishes a point of origin for 
the extensioit of the new family. Powell relates that an Indian tribe in which 
mother-right prevailed, being compelled in a tirde of dearth to migrate wit^^, its 
women, became in its new situation the originator of a tribe with father-^ttght. 
In of the tendency to exempt from the motheris right of bequest land which 
has l«cn cleared by the father with or the aid of the children, it must 

happen that* for example, setikments in a new' country mnst be at the disposal 
of the father'; apd bolides this, movable property shows the same tendency. 
Tending the herds specially demands hard lalxiur, and as a natural consequence 
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the patriarchal system has reached its highest development among pastoral races ; 
so that the introduction of cattle-breeding into the industrial life of mankind 
may well ha\-e plaj'cd an important part in the extension of this sj-stem. 

Closely connected with marriage under the influence of mother-right is the 
remarkable custom, which has lasted to our own time, known as “exogamy,” 
Many tribes forbid their young men to take a i\-ife from among their own body, 
t tus compelling them to marry one of another tribe. This custom assumes so 
rigid a legal form that many tribes in Africa, Australia, Melanesia, America, have 
ttieir regular “wife-tribes” out of which they always choose their partners, 
h-xogamy even reaches so high as to the Brahmins of India, and we find it as 
a superstition among the Chinese ; it penetrates so deeply that the very language 
of a race may be divisible according to male and female descent. Thus L. Adam 
reports of the Carib language that it is a mixed speech, that of the men being 
deducible from the Galibi or true Carib, that of the women from the Arawak. 
Its twofold nature consists in the use by men or women of certain forms and words 
only when speaking to persons of their own sex ; while on the neutral ground the 
influence of the women’s Arawak speech predominates. The division takes a local 
shape where a village is divided into two exogamous halves, or where two exogamous 
villages or tribes dwell side by side, which, as they multiply, similarly form a 
dual society. Over large districts, even in the Malay Archipelago, where foreign 
influences have made themselves much felt, the tribal organisation comes under 
this law, the rigour of which extends even beyond marriage, for all intercourse 
within the prohibited limits is treated as incestuous and punished with death. 
This holds^ among the Dieyerie of Australia. The often-quoted exogamous 
group-marriage of the ^ Mount Gambier tribe, where all intercourse within the 
two half-tribes, Krokis and Kumites, is strictly forbidden, but allowed so 
freely between them that the two groups may almost be said to be married to 
each other, appears to us to be a mere procreative hugger-mugger. Remarkable 
traces of a state of things which has either vanished or is preserv^ed only in 
fragments, are visible in the kinship-systems of the most various races. These all 
occur under monogamic or polygamic forms, but give clear evidence of the 
previous existence of other forms of marriage ; and that not as rare curiosities, 
but widely extended. Morgan first recognised in the Iroquois a people who by 
that time had reached the mark of marriage by couples, but showed in their 
names for the degrees of relationship the traces of an earlier system. The 
Iroquois at that time called his brothers’ children son ” or daughter/’ while they 
called him father” ; but his sisters’ children were to him ‘‘ nephew” aitd niece,” 
and he “ uncle ” to them. This observ^ation led Morgan to establish jrule that 
the family proceeds from a lower to a higher form in proportiofi society 
develops to a higher stage ; but the system of kinship only registers progress 
after long intervals, and only undergoes fundamental changes when the idea of 
the family has fundamentally altered. Thus it seemed possible to find in the 
names traces of an older mode of reckoning kinship of which it might be that 
nothing else had actually survived.. It has been suggested that the kin-names 
of Hawaii may be referred to a system like that of the Iroquois, but even wider 
in its employment of the names for child, brother, and sister ; since there all 
children of brothers and sisters are spoken of as the common children of these, 
and call each other brother ” and sister.” But we are in no way justified in 
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seeing in this a survival of what llorgan, and after him — not without an 
ultciior purpose' — i\Iarx, Engels, and the rest, have called the consanguine family,” 
— ^tliat is, a family in which the only bar to intercourse was as between relatives 
belonging to different generations — grandparent, parent, child, etc. The notion 
of incest is bound up with the very lowest forms of marriage of which we have 
any knowledge, and the bar has been fixed far further back than in our conception 
of marriage. Still less docs the so-called Punahta family — in which brothers and 
sisters, and, as a probable further consequence, their children, were excluded from 
marriage— result from this Iroquois kinship -system. In Hawaii this form of 
marriage existed even in the present century, whereby sisters were the common 
wives of several husbands {Punaiua\ or brothers the common husbands of several 
wives. The ancient Britons may well have had a similar form of marriage ; but 
on this subject we have no information to carry us farther. All attempts to 
prove the existence of absolute promiscuity may be regarded as unsuccessful , 
Bachofen's researches take us back to group -marriage at farthest. The traces 
of a community of women, such as surrender taking the form of a religious rite , 
that curious feast held by the Congo natives at the conclusion of the three 
days* mourning for the dead, at which the widow yields herself to the mourners, 
and many similar customs, can indeed be explained as survivals from such a state 
of things ; but it seems more natural to regard them as relapses from the 
monopoly of women in single or polygamous marriages which is constantly being 
attempted, but always meets with opposition, especially in regions where the 
sexual instinct is less restrained. Similar relapses, though in other forms and 
more concealed from view, are not unknown even under our own code of morals. 
Questions concerning property and society will make us recur to this subject. 

Primogeniture is no more universal than the tracing of descent in the male 
line. No doubt we find it strongly marked among most races, even to the point of 
the parents, when old, yielding obedience to the eldest son, while the brothers have 
to work for him like slaves ; but wt also find privileges conceded to the youngest, 
as in the custom of borough-English,” still not wholly extinct in this country. 
In this 'we may see a regard for the interests of the mother and the family, who 
will gain most by the supremacy of the son who is likely to remain longest under 
their tutelage. Patria potestas ” is, if only as a case of the right of the strongest, 
vep^ considerable wteever the family tie is not extremely lax. In Africa 
children allow their fathers to sell them without a murmur. On the other hand, 
among Negroes the love of parents for children is developed in a beautiful degree^ 
and these races, considered low in the scale, often enjoy a most closely-wielded 
and charming family life under the influence of paternal authority and children’s 
affection, 

Tht? modes of contracting marriage offer many traces, persisting to the present 
day, of a former state of things. A present given in many cases by the founder 
of a new household to his father-in-law, stamps the contract as a form of purchase 
while not excluding the traces of capture. The purchase of a wife is often 
concluded while she is still a child, nay, occasionally, while she is still unborn 
It happens not uncommonly that the lady’s inclinations are also considered, but^ 
as a rule, parental dispositions are absolute. The wooer usually expresses his 
wishes by the presentation of a gift to the parents of the girl he has chosen ;• and 
Its acceptance or rejection is taken as their decision. Intermediary suitors are 
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often employed. IMauLn^es “on approval’' are u>i» ftequeiitly foitikl : m 
■where thiivqs turn out satisfactorily, the ccnirsc is. fir^t the i4 pre^eiit^ to 

the ‘qirl, then the bmldinj^ and fiirnishinj^ at the hut. then the i^ift to tlic bride’s 
parents. Ihc nuptials are then perfoimed either by priests, or by tiie parents, t^r 
the tqraiidmothcrs <jf the yompt? people ; or, in their absence, by any older relations, 
riic cercnaoiiy includes symbols of the bride’s loss of her freedom, of her reyret at 
leavin<q her parental home, of the expected joy uf motherhood, and so forth : but 
consists mainly of merriment. In many cases the religious eicment does not 
enter, but where it does appear, it is in the form of an invocation of the souls of 
ancestors, whose abiding interest in the family concerns is everywhere presumed. 
Blood-relatioosifhip is among most races regarded as a bar to marriage ; yet the heir 
often takes over his father’s wi\eb. Divorce is in these cases wont to be as easily 
concluded as marriage, the chief difficulty being the recovery the purchase- 
money \\ herever polygamy is most widely extended, the marriage relation is 
most lax ; until we meet with conditions such as the most advanced corruption of 
civilization docs not attain to. It has been said, not unjustly, of the Polynesians, 
that the great laxity of their family-ties has played an important part in their 
migration. What Cook said of the father of a Xew Zealand l)oy who was about 
to leave him without hope of return, is true of many : “ Pie would have parted 
with more emotion from his dog.” The slave-trade again has increased the ease 
with which the bond between husband and wife, parent and child, has so often 
been loosed ; wdiile adoption rends the natural dependence in favour of an 
unnatural tyrannical law. 

The capture of women is no longer practised as the sole means of acquiring 
waves and founding families ; though in the wars of savage races often only the 
younger women are spared, and these are taken as booty, like Andromache, to 
the homes of the victors. But stories like that of the Rape of the Sabines, or of 
the daughters of Shiloh by the Benjamites, declare plainly that a different state 
of things once existed ; and a whole series of curious customs can only be ex- 
plained by a traditional objection to seeing daughters, sisters, women of the tribe, 
carried off. So, too, when we find at the present day, whether among Arabs, 

- South Slaves, or others, the bride making a show of yielding to compulsion, 
against her own desire, or the marriage procession embellished by a fight betw^een 
the bride's people and those of the bridegroom, culminating in the cariyring off of 
the bride, we have obvious traces of wbat was once conducted in a different 
spirit. The less reality there is in the custom, the more capriciously does the 
symbolism work. In a district of East Melanesia the boys of the village await 
the bride's relations and shoot harmlessly at them with arrows. Or the sham 

, fight between the bride's and bridegroom's people does not take place till after 
^ the wedding feast. Not only has the bridegroom to buy his bride, but she must 

- piy for permission to go in peace. To the same class perhaps belongs the 
custom prevalent in the Loyalty Islands, whereby the newly-married pair may 

'^'Bot see each other in public, nor dwell in the same house, but have to meet 
' ^i^cretly. 

‘/,,k Contrary to the notion that a comparison of the various forms of marriage 
reveal a great development, resembling as It were a pedigree, showing a pro- 
-•'j^essive contraction of the area within which intercourse was permitted, from its 
identity with the whole tribe, by the exclusion of first nearer, then more 
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distant kindred, until monogamy at last was reached ; w^e see in all the forms 
various attempts to do justice to the hardest of all social problems, one of 
which, indeed, no perfect solution is practically possible. The breeder’s motive 
for selection, viz, the repression of the weakening effects of in-and-in breeding, 
by encouraging an invigorating cross-breeding, has unduly influenced this theory 
of development ; races which did not breed cattle must have been far from 
recognising anything of the kind. We should rather say that we are here in 
presence of one of those cases of a consistent and refined development of a 
limited group of ideas, of which we find so many examples in the ethnology of 
the natural races. Such development as we can perceive with undoubted clear- 
ness in marriage is in the growth of sentiment with the growing cultivation of 
the individual, and the closer union resulting from the multiplication of points of 
contact between the sexes, which comes with increasing civilization. 

In primitive society woman holds a position quite as full of anomalies as her 
position among the most highly-civilized races, the only difference being tliat in 
the former case injustice and ill-treatment appear with less disguise as the natural 
consequences of her physically weaker powers. Polygamy alone hardly explains 
her lower position. Even where monogamy is the general rule, as is the case, 
though not without exceptions, and still less as an ordinance, among Negroes^ 
Malays, Indians, and the northern races, it is usual for the woman to live in a 
separate part of the house, seldom to eat out of the same dish as the men, and 
in any case, only after they have finished. Higher civilization, while it has 
improved woman’s position by softening the man’s rude instincts, and especially 
his violence and injustice, has at the same time, by depriving her of the dignity 
of labour, removed the basis of a possible firmer position in society. Has it not 
indeed, by making such a division of labour as to give the more limited, easier,’ 
and less honourable forms of it to the woman, and exclude her from warfare 
public or Pnvate and sport, put her in an even less favourable position than 
Nature intended ? If we descend the stages of civilization we shall find, as wc 
come to the ower, that woman is physically and intellectually more on a par 

%meXl' rather strength, once have stlod 

somewhat differently? At the stages of civilization with which we are here 
concerned. It was not found difficult to allot a position of authority to the woman 
influence of the priestesses among the Malays, the frequency 
Tf ® ^re found in Africa and America, the female^troops 

of Dahomey, who are stronger than the men and handier with their weapons 
Despots have often, like the present king of Siam, formed a bodyguard of women' 
believing the fidelity of female slaves to be more Utworthy ^ ’ 

^ bas no doubt implanted elements of weakness in thp 

forttSr'bM 

is a great source of strength which on^newr Sr2r^"1f^thT"uiT 

the mother, or if accordfno* tn ^ 4 . r » If the children belong to 

wife’s family, the’greater influence bLed°^ ^ exogamy, the husband enters the 
ho^ of the stock, lies on the female side 7^"^ possession and the fdtitre; 

of life weighing upon her more than upon the^ron^er mf ^77^ bardshtps 
often happen that, as Arthur Wright sayT of theTen^^ ’t ^ ' 

- a pc. po«, ^ : 
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even depose a chief, and reduce him to a mere ordinary brave. The manifold 
forms of female rule, or the double chieftainship, male or female, such as we find 
in Lunda, and traces of it in Unyoro, point to a higher position of woman at one 
time. 

In regard to sexual morality, comparative observation shows that in all 
grades of civilization very different conceptions of it obtain, but that these are 
by no means most relaxed among the poorest and most wretched of natural races ; 
rather in places where there is constant intercourse with the lower classes of 
civilized nations. Apart from this, however, we find great differences, such as are 
hardly to be explained by primitive conditions, but are rather bound up with the 
veiy^ various circumstances of national life. In some regions the utmost freedom 
is allowed between unmarried persons, to the point of its being held creditable to 
a girl to bear children to her lovers ; elsewhere wives are surrendered, freely or 
for payment, to guests ; while some tribes kill a girl who has borne a child out 
of wedlock. There is no sharper contrast than the rigid jealousy wherewith the 
Masai guard the purity of their maidens, who go clothed in skins, and the laxity 
which their easy-going neighbours, the Wakamba, display in regard to their girls, 
who stroll about without a rag on ; but the former are a proud race with strict 
laws and aristocratic organisation ; the latter a complaisant, lazy, scattered 
subject-race. We often meet with the same contrast ; a strong nation keeps its 
laws on this subject at as high a level as on others, a weak one tends to license. 
On the other hand, the Masai attach no importance to chastity in married women. 
The fact is that the influence of moral ideas upon races at this stage is very 
small, and that such morality as there is exists less in compliance with any 
moral feeling, than as an obstacle to the infringement of private rights. Adultery 
is universally regarded as an attack upon rights acquired by the purchase of the 
wife ; and thus the action of the man who makes a temporary surrender of his 
wife to a guest, does not necessarily shock morality. It remains to inquire how 
the growth of this custom bears upon the position of women in a community with 
'' mother-right.” No doubt the influence of the women would be thrown against 
it, as to this influence is due the disfavour with which public opinion among the 
North American Indians views facility of divorce. In general the less civilized 
societies allow freer play to the sexual instinct than do the higher ; and accord- 
ingly among them we find less violence done to ideas of law or morality. As 
the bonds which unite man and wife are drawn closer a change takes place. It 
is at this point that professional harlotry appears, as a means of averting forms 
of profligacy which might endanger family ties. In the form in which we find 
it among the Nyam-Nyams, it may no doubt be regarded as an indication of 
higher social development ; but at the same time it lowers that society materially 
in moral worth- Indeed, in disregard of moral obligation, the most cultivated 
society is on a level with the natural races. The conditions which lead to 
national decay often present a striking parallel. Society in Tahiti, as Cook and 
Forster found it, was thoroughly corrupt and on the high road to decay ; it was 
doomed to perish neither more nor less than that of Rome under Heliogabalus, 
or that of Paris before the Revolution. Conversely the condition of the Zulu 
1. nation under Dingaan and Chaka was one of rude and youthful health. Certain 
features of family life which we are apt to consider as restricted to the richer 
I growth of the affections in civilized life may be specially noticed. The mourning 
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of a widow for her husband, or of parents for children, is expressed with a vehe- 
mence which must partly suggest superstitious ideas, but in any case is a great 
act of sacrifice on the part of the living for the sake of the dead. We may recall 
how Australian women carry about the corpse, or some bones, of their dead 
children on all their marches, or how Melanesian women wear the mummied 
skull of their departed husbands ; not to mention the widespread custom under 
which widows and slaves follow their husband or lord to the grave. 

Motherly love is so natural a sentiment that the modes of expressing it need 
no authentication ; but we often come across instances of tenderness on the 
father’s part towards his offspring. No doubt there are many cases of cruelty, 
but these are exceptions. All who have gone deeply into the question agree in 
praising the peaceful and kindly way in which those of one household live 
together among uncorrupted natural races, doubly striking by contrast with 
the dark practices and disregard of human life with which it often co- exists, 
Solomon’s maxim that he w^ho loves his child chastens him betimes, finds no 
obser\’ance among natural races ; rather is it the children who tyrannise over the 
adult. But even they seldom quarrel or fight among themselves. Nansen has 
depicted the .great good-nature which prevails among the Eskimos, and is inclined 
to refer the repose and peacefulness of family life mainly to the intimate associa- 
tion customary between mother and children. The educational effect of this 
closely-knit fellowship upon its members has often been under-estimated. But 


among many natural races life moves more securely in fixed lines than it docs 
among the most highly-cultured. The respect for elders, the obedience to those 
in authority, the willing subordination, the apathetic calm, which preserves its 
supremacy by force not of intellect but of habit, in face of the most unexpected 
occurrences, often impress Europeans. The cool self-contained Redskin of the 
Indian tales is a product of this closely-knitted society. 

The word Family had, even in its original Latin use, the meaning of house- 
hold, the slaves being included in it ; and thus signified a society. It has a yet 
wider import among races in very various stages of civilization. By the compre- 
hension of kinsfolk of several generations and inclusion of strangers in the position 
ot slaves, it broadens out into an important element of society. Among the 
blaijnic peoples we find house-comradeship, Zadru^a or Bradsiro, “ brother- 
hood, mbraemg several generations of descendants from one progenitor, and 

of goods and labour under one head, who need not 

the cis^- wp fi appear among the old Germans and 
otLr mJes nf It India in the Caucasus, among the Kabyles, and many 

organisation, the great house with its numerous apartments for single groups— 
particularly the “ ong-house” (see woodcut on p. i ^y^ndicates their Sence Lo 

£ -i::: 

together with a bond closer than that of marriage, and forms with them nn 
o^amsation which is one of the great and permanent elements of society This 
effort IS most conspicuous in the societies where mother-right and exoJmv 

the L!! ; nnce family and society. They divide 

holds the s«iety togethw^^For kinship, 

ty together, hor political purposes some family stocks unite in 
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,, groups which may be complied \uth the old Greek I’hratri.e ; .-eieral of >uch 
groups form tlic highest political unit, which we call simply the tribe. 

Slavcp- and .sertdom soon brin;.,' about a further gradation. The okle-t 
occasion for slavery was the compulsory cntr>- into the society of foreigners, who in 
most cases would be iinsoncrs of war. The custom of cnslavinj; such prisoners when 
the captors do not wish to kill them is to this day very widespread, and indeed 
has been abandoned only by the most htj^^hly civilized nations. The Masai in East 
Africa, a shepherd tribe, who subsist upon herds of a fixed size, and have neither 
labour nor provisions to spare for slaves, kill their prisoners ; their ncirrhbours, 
e agricultural and trading Wakamba, being able to find a use for .slaves, do not 
kill them ; while the Wanyamwesi, a third people of that region, having, through 
their close connection with the Arabs of the coast, a good market for slaves, wa"c 
wars on purpose to acquire them. Here are three situations of typical significance. 
Ihe impulse to level downwards which exists in primitive societies .shows nowhere 
rnore strongly than in the position of relative freedom which the slaves enjoy. If 
there is no work for male slaves, females are always wanted, and their issue forms 
a yet lower social grade. Slaves are also bought for human sacrifices, and in 
en ra * rica the death of a chief creates a brisk demand. Wherever the status 
of .slave is recognised, as it is among all pagan nations, it offers a welcome means 
of expiation ; the last sacrifice which the creditor can claim from his debtor, the 
plaintiff from the defendant, is the surrender of personal freedom. A curious 
exception is found among the Ewe people, where the insolvent debtor incurs the 
penalty of death. But between the positions of slavery for debt and freedom as 
enjoyed by the masters, lies the dependent position of those whom poverty has 
reduced to the verge of slavery though nominally free. To these applies the 
maxim that the final abolition of slavery is owing to the creation, by means of 

labour, of movable value, that is. capital, and thus that capital and freedom are 
Sisters. 


There is a great distinction between slavery as a national institution and as 
a means of preparing goods for trade. If Arabs and other slave-holders treat 
their slaves well, the reason is to be found in the participation of both slave and 
master in the general indolence. So long as no great differences of rank from 
the point of view of culture exist, not much demand will be made upon the slave’s 
, latour ; but as society progresses and wants increase }us lot becomes harder, and 
Jt IS m no w'ay ameliorated by humanising progress generally. The interval 
%?hich separates master and slave increases in proportion to the desire of gain ; so 
that, p Livingstone says, no improvement in the slave’s position can be expected, 
even if the slave-holder does not return to or remain in barbarism. If we look 
at Africa, we see that among all merchandise slaves and women stand in the closest 
relation to the requirements of the negro. Their sphere is a large one ; for all 
that does not concern trade, fighting, or hunting, is the business of the women and 
.slaves. These form the favourite merchandise, the most important standard of 
property, the best investment for capital. Above all they are the articles easiest 
tt> provide in exchange for goods in request — at one time, indeed, the only medium 
bf exchange beside ivoiy that Africa possessed. 

W hen men are a form of capital, their tendency is, like other capital, to accumu- 
mte; for the desire of owning slaves is just as insatiable as the craving for property 
,ted ■wealth in any other form. Therein lies the greatest danger of this institution. 
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K..WMU- .slavcTv i. nnc c.rthc cause, uh.ch destroy states, it ^.as so ,n Rome 
1 ;• in Africa and partn of America to-day. It splits up the nation, of 


it brings on war, devasta- 


uki, It H in 

V inch an ever-incrcasin” proportion tails into slavery, 
tiun. tvranny. human sacrifices, cannibalism. It has been alleged as an advantage 
bv the powerful conqueting nation of the Fans in We.st Africa, that they 
keep no skues to weaken their warlike force. The last result is the depopulating 
.ind < nfeebling <sf w idc areas. If we may assume, with Father Bauer, that before 
the conclusion of Sir Bartle Frcie’s treaty in 1873, 65.000 slaves were annually 
imported into Zan/.ibar, this means, allowing for those who escaped or were left 
beiiind on the way, that some 100.000 were torn from their homes in the same 
ncritid. 

Nearly allied to s!a\es arc those despised and degraded portions of the popula- 
ho Hie as a sharply-separated and deep-lying stratum, under a conqueiing race 
Alinost cierv" race of Asia or Africa which has made any progress towards highei 
dc\clopnicnt embraces some such, not always diifering ethnologically. Foi that 
ver\’‘ reason, however, the social difference is all the more strictly maintained, and 
often enough leads to fuithcr divisions among the lower classes themselves. Thus 
in some parts of Southcrii Arabia four, in others two, classes of Pariahs aie dis- 
tiiiguislied ; some of them degraded by birth, others through following unclean 
trades. The caste divisions of India show the same distinctions, for in the lowest 
castes we equally find some degraded by birth, some by occupation. Both causes 
meet in our gip:»ies, in the Yetas of Japan, and others ; and it is at once interesting 
and melancholy to see how in North America numerous remains of the Indian 
population have sunk to a like level. Here the cause of the degradation was the 
invasion by a foreign race. A particular form of this inequality is the subjection 
of wh<}Ie races to a conquering plundering horde. In some parts of the Sahara 
the Arabs and Tibboos look upon certain oases and their inhabitants as their 
private property. They turn up at harvest time to take their tribute, that is to 
plunder and rob ; and in the interval leave their subjects to misery and the task 
of planting for their benefit. In course of time an assimilation may result from 
this gradation, though the family regarded as a kin-group seeks to maintain an 
attitude of rcserv'e and opposition to this, by objection to misalliances. But it 
may also, by the introduction of economical causes, and local dispersion, lead to 
a sharp and permanent separation, till we find the hunters of the Central African 
forests, the so-called Pygmies, appearing as a peculiar social race beside their 
agricultural masters and protectors. 

The tribal membership becomes connected with the realm of the unseen by 
means of special stock-symbols — known as Totems among the American Indians, 
Ainas among the Polynesians — ^which have been promoted to the position of tutelary 
spirits. Among the Samoan stocks we find Atuas using the shovel, Aanas the 
knee, Latuamasangas the whisk, Mononos the fishing-net, as imparted by the god 
Pill More especially are animals, preferably reptiles, fish, and birds, sacred to 
the gods ; and each member of a stock bears the emblem tattooed on his person, 
not only with a view to his recognition and classification, but as an amulet and 
an object of reverence. Among Indians and Australians we also find the influence 
of the totems in pi^oper names. G. Forster called attention long ago to the fact 
that among the Pol>mesiaiis personal names are often taken from animals, and 
compared this with a similar custom among the North American Indians. A 
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lahiti.in chief u.is cajiui O'u, th.- hen hi ; u H.-Hu, tli • 

Ihtsc arc alnu»-.t ccU.iiiily tlaii -names, su< h as ive fni.i .ih., ..m-.i.c; trsi*. 

Bcchiianas, AslKuitces. etc. The attitude .ah.pU'd t.r.iaaK tisc -t..ch--M. si. i 

very various; .sometimes it is an object ..f dread. M.meliines of lioiiom .aid 
pnrtcction. Ainmijj some stock.s it is a capital (.tfeuce to iniurc the onTia.ti t,i' 
the symbol: while in Aurora Hanks Island a member of tlic IV<c. v’n.rse 
ni.sancc is the cuttle-fish, so far from objectiuK to eat it. thinks the captmv Tf 
It particularly lucky. Similar totem-stocks in tiifferent trihes lend each other 
mutual assistance, aud thus the system affords orounti for close alliances lictueen 
distant tribe-. 

Secret .societies also ramify through the community, cieatin^ a division into 
adepts and uninitiated. They have a naliirtil tendency ti) apfxrar in cuiiini unities 

which lack any yreat public motive for a hierarchy of ranks. They draw artificial 
boundaries, wear inask.s ol which they alone understami the ineaninj,, surround 
themselves with religious forms, take control of important functions, such as the 
initiation of \-oim ;4 persons arrii in” at maturity, or the e.xaction of penalties for 
law -breaking;, reminding iis and in this latter re.spect both in their nature and 
their operations i of the German Vehmeyericht. Part of the duty of these secret 
societies and other bodies consists in the maintenance of tratiitions. If there is 
no other or^^anisatiun for this purpose, their members are systematically instructed 
in the subicct. 


•'uee is actually communistic ; but there is so much commuuism in tlie 
hi.stitutions of savage races, that it ha.s often appeared more important to combat 
this than to introduce Christianity. Missionaric.s have, no doubt, been too reaciy 
to find in communism, which docs not require a man to put all his strcnj;th inti.* 
his work, the ground of various undesirable characteristics, as in Samoa of the 
tendency to intrigue which enlivens the native indolence. We .shall come aertvs 
institutions which are deliberately designed to prevent the undue amassing of 
okpital. In 1 olynesia the effect of these has been decidedly good in rendering 
difficult the admission, with mischievous rapidity, of Kuropcan goods. Pro|jertv 
allows in its relations a natural analogy with family no less than with social 
Itistitiitions ; thus as vve find remains of group-marriage beside monogamy, so wc 
,^nd traces of common ownership side by side with individual ownership. When a 
member of a family community, which unites its forces to till the common land 
t»d shares the produce, brings a piece of ground under cultivation, this becomes 
his own private property with right of bequest. A boat is common projicrty, 
l^kle or fish-hooks personal and private. Especially among nomad, and there- 
ibre thinly-scattered, races the notion of private property is unequally developed 
dififerent directions. The first thing that makes a European, among the 
^Istoral races of Africa or the hunting tribes of Eorth America, feci that he 
ft*s left the constraints of civilization behind him, is the way in which rights of 
3^pert>' are in some cases neglected. They stick to their herds to the point of 
^iserliness, but insist upon property in land only so far a.s they want it for 
listdre. Many iieoples respect property in locked chests, but hold what is lying 
iiidut to be as free as air. If my team is tired, I unyoke where I will ; I let 
battle graze wEerever I think I have found grass for them. I cook my meal 
the nearest wood, askii^ no man’s leave ; and no man looks upon it as an 
|«fHngcment of his rights, or an injury to his property. If I like the place where 
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I have halted, or find anything to attract me, such as a copious spring, good 
pastiirc-Iaiui, or a bit of fertile garden-ground, I can s^y there as long as^I 
please, and build myself as big a house as I like. But in any case, if I settle in 
a particular spot, I must allow others to find the spring copious and the pastuiagc 
abundant, and to come there with their herds ; and I must come to an under- 
standing with them about the u-c of it. The Hereros of Damaraland, according 
to Buttner, have a way, in spite of their communism, of making an unpopular 
newcomer dislike his quarters by the simple artifice of driving all their flocks and 
herds into the neighbourhood of his residence. As soon as he has had enough 
of the damage and devastation which is thus caused, he clears out. The exact 
contrarv is seen in the thickly-peopled region of the Upper Nile, wheie lakes and 
ponds, which yield fish and lotus-seeds (almost the sole sustenance of these fishing- 
pcople) in profusion, are respected as valuable property, Just as are cornfields and 
vineyards in Europe. The Indian buffalo-hunters of the prairies confine them- 
selves to settled natural boundaries. To the present day the Bechuanas pay toll 
to the Bushmen on the game which they take, under the plea that the latter 
were the original owners of the hunting-grounds. The Hereros, of whose half- 
developed proprietar}' instinct we have just given an example, carefully avoid any 
forinai surrender of their property to strangers ; a full renunciation of the use of 
their land is inconceivable to them. From the idea of tribal possession arises the 
notion common in Africa that the tribal chief is the sole owner of the soil, and 
accordingly the members of the tribe pay such a tax to him for the use of it as 
may be agreed upon. y 

The Spaniards of the sixteenth century tell us that no Indian had any free 
disposal of land, but only with the assent of his tribe. In Oceania the transition 
from H>ne form of ownership to the other seems to be taking place under our eyes, 
and, just as happened with the advance of white settlers on Indian soil, upon the 
basis of labour done in clearing and cultivation. Hunting leads to tribal owner- 
ship only ; and even the Australians and Eskimo, distributed in the proportion of 
one to 2000 square miles or so, lay claim to certain tracts of land on behalf of the 
family or tribe, and regard as an enemy any one who enters or uses these terri- 
tories without leave. The thinness of population usually found when we come down 
to the lower stages, will for the most part allow of abundant elbow-room ; but it 
is obvious that a family subsisting by the chase wants more soil than one of agricul- 
turists, and equally so that pastoral nomads demand broader areas than settled 
cattle-breeders. These contrasts have prevailed at all times and in all countries ; 
and when we come to the races of the steppe, we shall see that important historical 
consequences follow upon this demand for land. The hereditary dislike of the 
Indians towards the partitioning of their lands into individual properties, as w^ell 
as towards the sale of superfluous territory, has contributed much to the difficulties 
of their position in regard to the white man. 

The effect of labour in creating property does not stop with the fencing-in of 
a forest clearing. According as labour attaches itself to the soil, or only passes 
lightly over it, its results differ fundamentally. Hunting, fishing, nomad pastoral 
life, create for the most part a mere transitory possession, which takes no pains to 
store or spare the source whence it draws. In agriculture, on the contrary, there 
is a constant strengthening and deepening, which acts not least powerfully through 
the other branches of human activity which it keeps steadily going. All higher 
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dcveiopmcnt of human powers rest-, upnn this .steatiy laljiuir and tla -.tnraya 
its fruits. 

It IS just in the lowest stai^cs of civil i>;atfoii that the ama^sin*^ of w’eah!i a 
matter oi the greatest importance, for without wx'altii thcr6 U iiu lei^iirc^ aia! 
without leisure no enoofeling of the form of life* no intcllcetiial progress* ft U 
not till production materially and permanently oiitsstrips consumption that there 
can be any superabundance of pioperty. Thi<, according to the laws of poliiical 
cK:onomy, tends to increase, and allow an inteiligciit class to come into existence. 
An absolutely poor race develops no culture. But under the protection of civilization 
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'more men will be born and grow up than the soil affords room for. The faster 
this disproportion increases, the greater will be the gap between Haves and 
Havenots, rich and poor. In hot countries, where man requires less nourishmerit, 
‘and production is at the same time easier than in cold regions, the population 
will multiply more quickly, !Men become many, work scarce, therefore w'ages 
' will be abnormally small, life poverty-stricken, misery’* great In the cooler zones 
men want stronger food, while the land produces less of it, and thus maintains 
, fewer persons ; the individual has to work harder, with the result that more is 
/done and wages are higher. The relations between harder labour and higher 
''^^ages is calculated to narrow the distinction between labourers and owners ; mobile, 
the contrary, the indolence of the dweller in the tropics increases this distinction, 
; /fffhpn it is once established, to an enormous degree. In Euro|^aii co-untries we 
.'^■'advantages of soil and climate fully comf^nsated by the excellent disposition 
who have to work, whose activity guarantees the progress of civilization 
securely than natural wealth could do. Katum! forces, ,with ail their 
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1 ! • the intellectual force of man is 

grandeur, arc „ut at last, but into the place of an 

incxhalI^tiblc. Ihc best sol is always a new one ready to step, full 

exhausted -cnciation of mankind die jg always most capable of 

of youthful vigour. ■ Resting on But this force had to 

; -d the development of civilization is before 

uXS' mr'musftorord^^^^ but if he likes to live 

L iidoiiDttai> c\ cr> labour performed by the 

in misery, he need not ^ f ^ by the civilized man ; but he does it 

savage IS often not less than that perform y 
bv fits and starts as the humour takes him, and not i” 

of the Bushman is an alternation of hunting expeditions on which he otten 
Dur lies the hcids of wild animals for days together with extreme toi, and 
nt "minXn the game he has taken, ending in slothful repletion, until hunger, 



Ashantee drinking cups of human skulls. {British iMuseum ) 


forces him to new exertions. Regular work at high pressure is what the savage ^ 
abhors ; hence comes that trait of obstinate apathy in his countenance which 
is an infallible means of distinguishing the spurious from the genuine Indian. 
For the same reason he hates to learn a handicraft. The Negro’s passion for 
trade, well illustrated by the fact that in Sierra Leone almost every fifth person 
is a shopkeeper, springs to a great extent from this distaste. 

Cannibalism, which is found in every quarter of the earth, and was once more 
widely spread than now — for even Europe contains prehistoric remains and 
traditions pointing to its prevalence — is not peculiar to the lowest stages of civiliza- 
tion, nor yet a phenomenon due to a single cause. Peoples like the Monbuttus, 
the Battaks, the Maoris are among the highest of the races to which they belong. 
But they are well off for men, and have not risen high enough to make a good 
use of their superfluous population by increasing their economic production. 
Human life is held cheap among them. Now cannibalism presumes men for 
eating ; and therefore we find it either where the population is dense, or where 
a people has the power to get plenty of slaves. Among the Bangalas there are 
more slaves than are wanted for the labour, so that meat is abundant. Another 
cause is the sharp separation between one race and another, which causes 
strtingers to be regarded as enemies, and allows any use to be made of thiSm, 
even that of supplying nourishment. Within an exclusive family-stock or in 
a group consisting of such stocks, cannibalism would have seemed as inconceivable 
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as incest; so that if the practice has in leccnl years infectefi ishiinls at the 
Solomon group, it is a fact of the same clas^ as llie relaxaliun of social tipler 
which has spread over the same region from a similar directiun. Since the 
introducers of both innot^atiom arc the Polynesians, \vc can hardly doubt that 
there is a deep-lying connection between them ; and smiilarl}^ we may accoruiit 
for the uneven, disconnected spread of cannibalism, which was foumi to exi-t 
#ven before the rapidly increased opposition to ft caiFcd by llnistiaii ami 
Muisiilmtn Influence. Further motives arc revenge, which delights to eat it*- fexs ; 

envy, which hopes by so doing to acquire his more desirable characteristics. 
T#' people who>e loose style of building makes 
prisons untrustworthy, the idea of imprisonment 
for life does not readily occur, so that capital 
pjunisliincnt flourishes. Besides these reasons, 
tmnnibalism is closely involved in the whole net- 
^W’prk of cannibal customs ; embracing first human 
iSactifice, then the employment of portions of the 
human frame in the ritual of consecrations and 
\|*itchcraft, and lastly the preservation and use of 
Iftiman remains, skulls for drinking-cups, bones for 
Hagers, teeth for necklaces. This playing with 
hufi|^ii flesh and bones would be the first step to 
overcoming a natural disgust. When a chief in 
the Society Islands swallowed a human eye on a 
festive occasion, cannibalism was not entirely at 
m etid in those regions. We cannot always safely 
infer cannibalism from the names of races, as these 
#ere frequently given by way of insult. The indulgence in the practice from 
Necessity, which is not unknown among Europeans, is quite intelligible among 
races which, like many Australian and Arctic tribes, suffer every year or two, 
continuously, from famine ; and need only be noticed as , contributing to its 
maintenance and extension. For where it has once got a footing, its attraction 
increases, till w’e find races among whom human flesh Is an article of trade, and 
funerals are almost unknown. 
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§ 13. THE STATE 


races live m some kmd of cHjl union — Development of states— F.Trmers and slieplierds as founders of 
ij states — Dntmctive marks of the primitive fonnclatiom — Caase of arMtaiy pwer— Power of the chiefs— 

' War — Causes of its frequency — Hainoaa effects of a permanent state pf ww— Ciiwcrsal inhtWM— liarity 
f , of alliances— Sham wars — Frontiers— Loose cohesion of priitiltive states. 


1^‘i} r^ce is without political organisation, even though it be so lax as among the 
Hiushmen, whose little bands united for hunting or plunder are occasionally without 
rs ; or as we find among other degraded or sc^tter^ , tribes, who are often 
* together only by supeistition and want, "lyhat biologists call individualism, 
|S', never been found anywhere in ,the tvorld as a feature in any race. When 
races fall to pieces new ones quickly form tticmselwi out of the fragmenl^. 
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Thi^ pHKfis constantly ^oin^ on. “Each individual stock, ^ -say.s Lichtenstein, 
is in some incasiire only a transitory phenomenon. It will in course of time be 
swallowed up bv one inoio powerful, or if inoic fortunate will split up into several 
smaller houles ‘which t;o off in different directions, and, after a few generations, 

know no more of each other.’' 
These political mutations 
have always the character of 
a le-crystallisation, not of a 
shapeless breaking up. It is 
only seldom that the organ- 
ism is of long duration. One 
of the marks of the civilized 
man is that he accustoms 
himself to the pressure of the 
laws in the fulfilling of which 
he is himself practically in- 
terested. But if a compara* 
tivcly well-ordered constitu- 
tion has been founded among 
negroes, another community 
is sure soon to make its ap- 
pearance on the frontier com- 
posed of persons belonging 
to the same stock who are 
subject to no ordinances, and 
these lawless outcasts often 
obtain through their freedon) 
from every legal restraint and 
every regard for tribal rela- 
tions, even through the con- 
sideration which attracts to 
them all the boldest and 
neediest men from neigh- 
bouring tribes, a force which 
is capable of converting the 
robber tribe into a conquer- 
ing, state-founding, and ruling 
people. Plunder and conquest 
pass easily into one another. 
In all countries of which we know the history, predatory tribes have played an 
important part 

Most of what we know of the history of the natural races is the history 
of their wars. The first importation of firearms, which permitted Unimportant 
powers to rise rapidly, marks the most sharply-defined epoch in the history of 
al! n^ro states. What Wissmann says about the Kioko, “with them capie 
firearms and therewith the formation of powerful kingdoms,'' is true of all. Is hot 
this constaht fighting the primitive condition of man in its lowest manifestation 1 
To this it may be answered that hitherto our own peace has never been anything 


Zulu chief 111 full i\ar-dress. (From a photograph m the possession 
of Dr. Wajigeraann. ) 
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but aimed, but amonj^ us scrums outbreaks of the w *11 like inipubc are ialt rriip- 
tioiis ill longer Intervals of icst which 'are enjoine<l by the omditiuiis of ci\iH/a- 
tion, while among the races of which we are speaking, a condition hkeour iiiedi.evai 
**club law” is \cry often permanent. Yet e\en so it mu^t he pc minted tmt that 
amimg baibanans cdso there are peaceful races and peacedo\iiig rulers. Let iis 
not forget that the bloodiest and most ruinous wars waged by the mttiiral races 
have been those which they have carried on not among tlicnisehes but with 
Europeans, and tliat nothing has kindled \iolence and cruelty among them in 
such a high degree as has the slave tratle, instigated by the avarice of mc^re higlih* 
civili/xd strangers, with its horrible consequence of sla\e- hunting. When the 
most charitably just of all men who have criticised the natural races, the peaceable 
David Livingstone, could w'rite in his last journal these words: “ I'he principle of 
"i^eace at any Price leads to loss of dignity and injustice ; the fighting spirit is one 
of the necessities of life. When men have little or none of it tlicy arc exposed 
to unworthy treatment and in juries/’ — -wc can see that the inevitablencss of 
fighting between men is a great and obtrusive fact. 

But this state of w'ar does not exclude civil ordinances, rather it evokes them, 

‘ It is no longer w^ar of all against all, but it rather represents a phase in the evolution 
of the national life wlicn it has already been long in process of forming a state. The 
thost important step from .savagery to culture is the emancipation of the individual 
^ man from complete or temporary segregation or isolation. All that co-operates in 
the (Creation of societies as distinct from families w’as of the very greatest importance 
in the earliest stages of the ev’olution of culture, and here the struggle with Nature, 
in the w idcst sense, afforded the most important incitements. The acquisition of 
food might in the first instance give rise to association in joint hunting and still 
' more in joint fishing. Not the least advantage of the latter is the disciplining 
the crew’s. In the larger fishing boats a leader has to be selected who must 
implicitly obeyed, since all success depends upon obedience. Governing 
the ship paves the way to ruling the state. In the life of a race like that of 
the Solomon Islanders, usually reckoned complete savages, sea-faring is undoubtedly 
Mhe only element which can concentrate their forces. The agriculturist living 
isolated will certainly never feel an impulse making so strongly for union ; yet he 
too has motives for combination, he owns property, and in this pra|>erty inheres 
a capital for his labour. Since this labour docs not need to be again executed by 
the inheritors of this property, there follows of itself the continuit}" of owncrAjp', 
■' ^nd therewith the importance of blood relationship. Secondly, we find bound 
■i|p with agriculture the tendency to dense population. Next, as this popula- 
,;t!qn draws closer and marks its boundaries, it, like eveiy^ multitude of men who 
;4iiye on the same spot of earth, acquires common interests, and diminutive 
i^ricultural states spring up. Among shepherds and nomads the formation of 
j* ^^tes progresses more quickly, just in proportion as the need for combination is 
;:more active and includes wider spaces. This indeed lies in the nature of their 
r'dceupation. Thus w^hile the family is in this case of greater importance than in 
I'ttikt;. first mentioned, the possibility of denser population is, on the other hand, 
pito^ded. But here the property requires stronger defence, and this is guaianteejd 
J‘|%r concentration, in the first place of the family. ' From an economic point of 
is more reasonable for many to live by one great herd than for the herd 
‘"'foi'be much subdivided. A herd is easily scattered^ and requires strength tO'keep 
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it tu.>ethcr ' It i. thcrcfoie no chance result that the family nowhere attains to 
uclMiulitik importance as among nomad races. Here the patriarchal element 
irthc formation of tribes and .states is most decidedly marked; in a hunter-state 
the strongest is the centre of povv er, in a shepherd-state the eldest. _ 

W'c .-Tre apt to regard despotism as a lower form of development m comparison 
with the constitutional .state, and attribute to it accordingly z. ig antiquity. ^ t 
used formerly to be thought that beginnings of political life might be seen shaping 



" f The Basuto chief Seccxx>enl with his court (From a photograph in the possession of Dr. Wangemann ) 


themselves in the forms of it. But this is contradicted at the very outset^ by the 
fact that despotism stands in opposition to the tribal or patriarchal origin from 
which these states have grown. The family stock has of course a leader, usually 
the eldest ; but apart from warfare his power is almost nil, and to over-estimate 
it is one of the most frequent sources of political mistakes made by white men. 
The chiefs nearest relations in point of fact do not stand far enough below him 
to be mingled indiscriminately in the mass of the population over which he rules. 
T:hn$ we find them already striving to give a more oligarchical character to the 
{Mttnmmt The so-called court of African or ancient American princes is doubt- 
the council which surrounds them on public occasions, Arbitrary rule, though 
we find no doubt traces of it everywhere in the lower grades, even when the form 
of government is republican, has its basis not in the strength of the state or the 
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chief, but in the moral weakness of the individual, who ^ubmit^ aiinoNt witlirait 
resistance to the dominecrinjr power. In spite of indi\ic!iiai tyranny tlieie is a 
vein of democracy running through all the political institutions^ of the “ natural " 
races. Nor could it well be otherwise in a society which was built up upon the 
ge)is, kindred in blood, communistic, under the system of mother-right." But 
herein lay no doubt an obstacle to progress. 

The power of the 
sovereign is greatly 
strengthened by alli- 
ance wdth the priest- 
hood. A tendency to 
theocracy is incidental 
to all constitutions, and 
very often the import- 
ance of the priest sur- 
passes that of the ruler 
in the person of the 
chief. The weak chiefs 
of jMelanesia, in order 
not to be quite power- 
less, apply the mystic 
Duk-Duk system to 
their own purposes ; 
while in Africa it is 
among the functions 
of the chief to make 
atonement for his 
people by magic arts, 
when they have in- 
curred the wrath of 
higher Powers, and to 
obtain for them by 
prayers or charms ad- 
i^antages of all kinds. 

This, however, does 
not prevent the influ- 
c^nce of the chief from 
hoing overshadowed 
hy that of a priest 
who happens to be in possession of some great fetish. Conversion to Christianity 
has almost always destroyed the power of the native chiefe^ unless they have 
contrived to take the people with them* But the religious sentiment is the one 
thing that has maintained respect for a chiefs children, ev^n ' when thejr have 
’hecome slaves. ' , , 

, ■ . The power of the chief is further heightened when thC' monopoly of 
Combined with his magic’ power:^. , Since he is, the intermedkiy’' of trade, he geW 
into 'his own hands ever^hing coveted' hy 'his suhjecte, and t^comes the bestow^r / 
hf gbod gifts, the ftilfilleii of the most cherished wishes. This system finds i't$ 


A Dakote chief. (From a 
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i., Aiica. .he m»»t ..calthy and liberal d«f „■ 

rcckoiiofl the In it hes the secure .source of great power and often of 

toefical re-ult-. Ib.r at thir point we mii.t not overlook the fact that one ot 
the ino-i CO|P|«C»OIP nicitemeiitr to progress or, let ..a aay more cautious ; . to 
chaive, hi the amount of culture which a race iiossessos, n to bo sought in the 
.till :.i promine, 1. iuclivi.lu.ils. We also lind chiefs, however, whose power is hrinly 
b,i-e,l i,..n superior knowledge or skill. The Maoyema dnef Moeuekuss, so 
.a.lr.,e.iv,lv depleted by Livingstone, was keen about having Ins son taught 
blacks.,, illdirg, .and the N’ainaciua chief, Umert, was the luo.st efficent snnth among 
his tribe lint of course it is in the a.t of war that accoinphahraent is most vahicd 
i-1 a chief, In eivin^ ju(lL;ment, he necd.s no great abundance of bolomonian 
'.visdoni. bince in all niore -.eiiuiH accutnatioii-s the culprit i.s ascertained by means 
of ma de, and in thi., duty too the popular council generally co-operates. iMeaii- 
uhile hiatever the chiefs position m.ay be, it is never comparable with the powei 
confei led by the wealth of cultuie existing in a European people; and were 
t(3 he witshed that descriptive travellers would emploj' such terms as “king, 

“ palace” and the like with more disscretion. It is only among the war-chiefs 
that regal parade is customary ; the others are often scarcely distinguished from 


their people. 

Every race has some kind of legal system ; among most of the natural 
races, indeed, this fluctuates between that under which the injured person takes 
the law into his own hands, and that of money-atonement for the offence. There 
is no question of the majesty of the law ; all that is thought of is the indemnifica- 
tion of the |xrbon who has suffered damage. In IMalayan law, for example, the 
former course aiay be taken with a culprit caught in flagrante delict o even to the 
point of killing a thief ; but in any other case redemption, that is a money penalty, 
is enjoined ; and similarly among the negro races. Among lower as well as 
higher races violence has a very free play, and tends to limit its spheie as among 
individuals according to the resistance with which it meets. Blood-feuds in 
various degrees are to be found among all barbarous races. In the case of 
Polynesians and !^[clancsians they reach a fearful pitch. Cook tells us that the 
New Zealanders appeared to him to live in constant mutual dread of attack, and 
that there were very few tribes who did not conceive themselves to have suffered 
.^me injury at the hands of another tribe and meditate revenge for it. 

' The wars of “ natural '' races are often far less bloody than those waged 
among ourselves, frequently degenerating into mere caricatures of warlike opera- 
tions. Still the loss of life caused by them must not be under-estimated, since 
they last for a long time, and the countries inhabited by ‘‘ natural races can in 
any case show only small population. In the case of Fiji, Mr. Williams estimates 
the yearly loss of human lives in the period of barbarism at 1500 to 2000, “ not 
including the widows who were strangled as soon as the death of their husbands 
was re{X)rted.’^ These figures are quite sufficient to have contributed materially 
to the decrease of the population. Firearms have diminished war, while increas- 
pg the losses. But with this continual war, guerilla war as it might be termed, 
We associated those catastrophes resulting from raids, in which great destruction 
orhtiman life accompanies the outbreaks of warlike passion. The final aim of a 
serious wW among the natural races is not the defeat, but the extermination of 
the adversary ; if the men cannot be reached, the attack is made upon w^omen 
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and child! cn, especially where there is a superstilitms passion for ih-e r.siectioii 
of human skulls, as amon^ the heaihhuntmi^ Dyaks of Borneo. Of 
Africa, Hairis says: ‘'Whole tribes have been drawn root and branch from tiidr 
dwelling-places, to disappear from the earth, or to wander with \arying furtiincs 
over illimitable tracts, driven ^ 

by the inexorable arm of 
hunger. Therefore for hun- 
dreds of miles no trace of 
native industry meets our eyes, 
nor does any human habita- 
tion ; never-ending wars pre- 
sent the picture of one unin- 
habited w’lldcrness.” Rapine 
is associated with murder to 
produce a misery which civil- 
ized races can hardly realise. 

But the culmination of this 
devastating power is reached 
when more highly endow’-cd, or 
at least better organised hordes 
of warriors and plunderers, 
well practised in slaughter and 
cruelty, appear on the scene. 

Amputation of hands and 
feet, cutting off of noses and 
ears, are usual This ill-treat- 
ment often has the secondary 
object of marking a prisoner, 
and to this must be referred 
the tattooing of prisoners of 
war. Lichtenstein saw a 
Kama whom the Damaras 
had taken prisoner. They 
had circumcised him and ex- 
tracted his middle upper front 
teeth : ‘‘He show^ed us this, 
ind added that if he had 
teen caught by them a second 

time, these very recognisable ^ ^ 

' marks would inevitably have entailed the loss of his life ^ 

* ; , Losses of life and health may be repaired ^ by a few gen^atiops of ,^ace, but 
' ‘W^hat remains is the profound moral effect, 't'hfe is the’sliattetug of a trus in 
' ':feIlow-men and in the operation of moml forces, of the love of peace and the 
:'k'ttnctity of the pledged word. If the politics of. races ere not d^stm- 

;':gaisheci by fidelity and confidence, those', of ithte, natnraj at* p® expresfilott^ 

'■'■’bf the lowest qualities of. niistrust„tmich*t3^,'Pd rqcktesnessi The only means 
i' idtoployed to attain an object are ttfekety ^ U the dealings Of 

‘’.yEuropeans, with natural', races ttwyhave, owing, to. this, 'had the great advantapj. 


Articles belonging toDy<ilc head-tantets :-i. SWeW onianwted snth 
human hair=. Sv^brd and knife ; 3. Skull with «grav^ <»»»« 

and metal plate: 4. Basket ta hold a skall a 

from Katei ; 3 aad 4 trom W. Bomttx Idtinteh kfeseam. | 
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of very rarely having to face a strong combination of native powers. The single 
example of any great note is the alliance of the ‘‘ six nations ” of North American 
Indians belonging to the Iroquois stock, which was dangerous to Europeans in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. An attempt at an alliance, which 
might have been very serious, was made after the so-called Sand River treaty of 
1852 by Griquas, Basutos, Bakwenas, and other Bechuana tribes, but never 
came to completion, and recent years have again shown abundantly how little 
the South African tribes can do in spite of their numbers and their often con- 
spicuous valour, for want of the mutual confidence which might unite them and 
give a firm ground for their efforts. 

Constant fear and insecurity on the part of native races is a necessary result 
of frequent treachery on that of their foes. It is significant that the great 
majority of barbarous peoples are so fond of weapons and never go unarmed ; 
and nothing better indicates the higher state of civic life in Uganda than that 
walking sticks there take the place of weapons. It is noted as a striking feature 
when no weapons are carried, as Finsch points out with regard to the people of 
Parsee Point in New Guinea. 

The custom of treating strangers as enemies, under a superstitious fear of 
misfortune and sickness, or of knocking on the head persons thrown on shore by 
shipwreck like “ washed up cocoa-nuts,” was certainly a great hindrance to expan- 
sion. But we hear that among the Melanesians the question was discussed 
whether this was lawful, and that even strangers used to link themselves by 
marriage with a new place. If they belonged to a neighbouring island or group 
of islands they were not treated altogether as strangers, since they were not 
regarded as uncanny, Polynesians, who were frequently driven upon the Banks 
Islands, were received there in a friendly manner. If scarcely one of the innumer- 
able exploring expeditions in Australia made its way without being threatened 
or attacked by the aborigines, we must not overlook involuntary violations of 
the frontiers of native districts, for even to this day in Central Australia unlicensed 
entry upon foreign territory reckons as a serious trespass. 

Thus, as in the family and in society, we meet also in the political domain 
with a tendency to the sharpest separation. Who does not recognise in this 
latent state of war a great cause of the backward condition of the natural ” races ? 
The greatness of civilized states, which have worked themselves up to the clear 
heights of development, lies in the fact that they act upon each other by means 
of mutual incitement, and so are ever bringing forth more perfect results. But 
this mutual incitement is just what is missing in a state of continuous war. The 
forces which make for culture both from within and without are alike weakened, 
and the consequence is stagnation if not retrogression. 

Want of defined frontiers is in the essence of the formation of barbarous 
states. The line is intentionally not drawn, but kept open as a clear space of 
varying breadth. Even when we reach the semi-civilized states the frontiers are 
liable to be uncertain. The entire state is not closely dependent upon the area 
which it covers, especially not upon the parts near the borders. Only the political 
centre, the most essential point of the whole structure, is fixed. From it the 
power which holds the state together causes its strength to be felt through the 
Outlying regions in varying measure. We have examples of frontier points and 
frontier spaces at every stage. The frontier spaces are kept clear, and even 
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authority, for desper- 
adoes of every shade of 
villainy. 

Not infrequently the 
formation of new states 
starts from these spaces 
The cases in which sharp 
frontiers are soonest 
formed is where the two 
fundamentally different 
modes of civilization and 
life, nomadism and agri- 
culture, come in contact. 
Here of necessity fron- 
tiers are sharply drawn 
against races of the 
steppes, and art endea- 
vours to contribute its 
aid by building earth- 
works and even walls. 
The region of the steppes 
is the country of the 
great wall of China, and 
of the ramparts thrown 
up by Turks and Cos- 
sacks. 

Leopold von Ranke 
has stated as a maxim 
of experience that when 
we study universal his- 
tory it is not as a rule 
great monarchies that 
first present themselves, 
but small tribal districts 
or confederacies of the 
nature of states. This 
is shown in the history 
of all great empires ; 
even the Chinese can be 
carried back to small 
beginnings. No doubt 
they have been of short 
duration with the single 
exception of the Roman 
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heart, the increase 
of population and 
the consequent ac- 
cession of import- 
ance to the ma- 
terial interests of 
the people has un- 
questionably con- 
tributed to this. 

But there are 
deeper -lying rea- 
sons for the small- 
ness of primitive 
states. Among 
most “ natural ’’ 
races the family 
and the society 
form unions so 
large, so frequently 
coinciding, so ex- 
clusive, that little 
remains to spare 
for the state. The 
rapid break-up of 
empires is counter- 
balanced by the 
sturdy tribal life. 
When the empires 
fall to pieces new 
ones form them- 
selves from the old 
tribes. The family 
of blood -relations, 


in their common 


barrack or village, represents at the same time a political unit, which can from 
time to time enter into combination with others of the kind ; to which perhaps 
it is bound by more distant relationship. But it is quite content to remain by 
itself so long as no external pOwer operates to shake its narrow contentment. 
H^fo Africa, with all its wealth of population, contains no single really large 
state. In that country, the greater an empire the less its duration and the 
^oser' Its. cohesion. It requires greater organising and consolidating power, 
^ch as we meet with among the Fulbes or Wahuma, not merely to found, 
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but also, c\e!i if with difficulty, to maintain kingdoms like Sokoto or Uganda. 
Even the Zulus, high as they stand in warlike organisation, have never been 
able to spread permanently beyond their natural boundaries, and at the same 
time maintain cohesion with their own country. They have not the capacity 
fen planning a peaceable organisation. Even in the Mussulman states of 
the Soudan w’c meet with this want of firm internal cohesion; wffiich is equally 
at the bottom of the w'eakness w'hich brought dowm the native states of Central 
and South America. The more closely we look at the actual facts about Old 
j\Iexico, the less inclined shall we be to apply terms like empire and emperor to 
the loose confederation of chiefs on the plateau of Anahuac. The greatness of 
the Inca realm was exaggerated to the point of fable. When w^e hear of the 
renowned and redoubtable tribe of the ]\Iandan Indians, w^e are astonished to 
learn that it numbered only from 900 to 1000 souls. In the I\Ialay Archipelago 
it seems not to have been until the arrival of Islam that the formation of states 
ro^c above disjointed village communities. Even in our owm day the great 
powers of South and East Asia lacked the clearness and definition in the matter 
ot political allegiance, w’hich arc a privilege of the higher civilizations. 

Instead of the extension of single states, wffiat takes place is the foundation 
of new' ones by migration and conquest It is the multiplication of cells by fission 
instead of the growth of the organism. It is striking how’' often the same legend 
or tradition recurs in Africa or elsewdiere. A monarch sends out a band of 
W’arriors to conquer a country or a tow'n ; if the enterprise fails they settle dowui 
quietly and marry the daughters of the people w horn they came to overthrow\ 
Such w^as the origin of the Matabele ; such, it is said, that of the kindred Masitu. 
Thus too are explained the Fulbe settlements on the Low^er Niger, and the Chinese 
oases in the Shan States. Without crediting all these traditions, w^e may see in 
them a proof at once of the great part played by w^ar in blending races in ancient 
times, and of the difficulty of founding coherent states. Instead of these we find 
colonies W'hich cut themselves loose either peaceably or after a w'^ar. The Alfurs 
of the eastern islands in the Malay Archipelago have definite rules for the 
government of their colonies ; and in Polynesia of old, colonisation must have 
been as necessary in the life of a state as formerly in Greece. 

Among races in a low stage the cementing force of contests w^aged against 
natural dangers, threatening the entire community and binding them together for 
common defence, is naturally but little felt A strongly uniting power, by pro- 
moting the value of common interests, has a favourable effect on the general 
culture. In the low-lying tracts on the coast of the North Sea, in Germany and 
Holland, the common danger from broken dykes and inundation by reason of 
furious storms and high tides has evoked a feeling of union which has had 
important results. There is a deep meaning in the myths which intimately 
connect the fight against these forces of Nature, these hundred-headed hydras or 
^-monsters crawling on to the land, with the extortion of the highest benefits 
for races in the foundation of states and the acquisition of culture. No race 
shows this more than the Chinese, whose land, abounding in streams and 
marshes, was able to offer more than sufficient w'ork to its embanking and draining 
heroes^Schem, Schun, Jao, and their like. In Egypt a similar effect of the 
anxiety for the yearly watering and marking out of the land is obvious from 
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Generally all common needs which draw men out of banen isolation nnist 
have the effect of promoting culture. Above all, too, they strengthen the con- 
stitution which organises the work done to satisfy those needs. States arc created 
by common sovereignty and common requirements. But the sovereignty must 
come first. Outside the sphere of European civilization almost all states are ruled 
by intruding conquerors ; that is by foreigners. The consciousness of national 
cientity does not come into existence until later, and then makes its way as a 
state-forming force if the intellectual interests of the race add their weight on the 
same side. In almost all countries representing greater political units, we find 
for this reason various nationalities. At first one is superior to another, then they 
are co-ordinate ; it is only in small states that the entire people has all along been 
formed of a single stock. 
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A THE RACES OF OCEANIA 


§ I GENERAL SURVEY OF THE GROUP 

The j^sition of the Pacihc Ocein in histoiy — The Indians of Columbus — Situation of America m the inhabited 
world — Racial lesemblances of the people of Oceania to Mala\s and Indians — Ethnographic relation- 
ships — Position of Japan and Aoith west America — The gieat groups, Oceanians, Malays wuth Mala- 
gasies, Austialians, Amciicans — The Mih)o rol}nesian famil> of languages — To what period are the 
relations of America, Oceania, and Asia to be referred — The \acant space between Easter Island and 
Peru, and the relations of America with Poljnesia 

Since the Pacific ocean lies between the eastern and western portions of the 
inhabited earth, the inhabitants of its islands appear in a geneial survey as the 
instruments of an important ethnogiaphical connection From its western border 
we can follow^ Asiatic traces far tow^ards the east m a gradual transition across 
the islands They grow fainter as we go east, but some remain even m the most 
eastern islets of Polynesia, and some are found again on the opposite shore, 
especially in those districts of North-west Ameiica which are distinguished by points 
of agreement with Polynesia It has been pointed out in the first section of our 
introduction how closely the inhabitants of the Pacific islands are connected with 
the Americans by the stone-period civilization, which is common and fundamental 
to the eastern half of mankind, as well as by that inclusion in the Mongolian race, 
which applies to by far the greater part of them This connection is one of the 
most important facts in the ethnographical distribution of the human race as it now 
exists It has been said that the key to the gieatest problems of ethnography is 
to be found m America If we can succeed m bringing the inhabitants of this the 
largest and most isolated island of the world into connection with the rest of man- 
kind, then in any case the unity of the human race is established But the con- 
nection can only be sought by way of the Pacific, for ancient America looks westward. 
From this side America must have been discovered long before the Northmen found 
their way to its shores from the east Among the peculiarities of the inhabitants 
of Guanaham which most astonished Columbus, was their lack of iron, as he noted 
m his log-book as long ago as 13 th October 1492 No subsequent discovery has 
succeeded in putting this significant fact of old American, and at the same time 
of Oceanian, ethnography in another light. With the exception of a strip m the 
north-west, which became acquainted with iron from Asia, America was, when 
discovered, still in the stone age Even its more civilized races, while producing 
highly artistic work m gold, silver, copper, and bronze, use weapons and imple- 
ments of stone. When Afnca was discovered by the Europeans it was manufac- 
turing iron right away to the Hottentot country The races of the Malay 
Archipelago wrought artistically in iron In 'North^n Asia only one strip on 
the coast where their trafific was small was without iron Thus the domain of 
the ironless races lies on the eastern border of' the inhabited earth , it embraces 
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Au'-trah.i the Facihr Islands, the Aictic region, and Aniciica Absence of non 
nnphts limitation to the use of stone, bone, or uood, foi imperfect weapons and 
utensils implies, too, evtlusion fiom the possibility of such industiial piogiess as 
IS based upon non and steel Within the line iihich includes the iionlcss laccs 
there is to be obsereed also the want of the most \aluable domestic animals , oxen, 
buffaloes, sheep, goats, elephants, camels, aie hcie unknown, and consequently 
there IS no cattle-brecchng 

The racicil afHniticb of the Aincncciiis also point, not across the Atlantic, but 
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acros> the Pacific When Columbus said of the natives of the West Indies, 
^Hhey are neither v\hite nor black/ he means that he can compare them neither 
with Europeans nor negroes In later times the difference of the Ameiicans 
from negroes, and their resemblance to the races on the western border of the 
Pacific, has often been more clearly indicated Whatever isolated characteristics 
we may yet be able to adduce among all races at a similar level of civilisation, 
the Americans stand nearest to those who live to the westward of them If we 
unroll a map on Mercato/s projection, and cast our eyes upon the eaith and its 
races, the Americans find their place on the east wing contiasted with, and 
furthest separated from those who have their dwelling on the eastern borders of 
thfe dividing gulf of the Atlantic ocean 

As the most easterly pait of the Pacific-American region of the stone-using 
countries, America is at the same time the true Orient of the inhabited earth 
The whole of America shares wnth Polynesia, and did once shaie with Northern 
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Asia, all the distinctnc marks of stonc-a^c counliics, \\hich ha\e s<jinttuncs a mine 
Poljnesian, sometimes a moie Noitliein Asiatic chaiactei It is, liouerei, m mam 
lespects poorer than eithci, since it possesses neither the piijj noi the t<vo of the 
Polynesians, nor the rcindcei heids of Norflicrn Asia This po\crt\, due to 
lemoteness, confirms us in the notion that m America ne ha\e the final link m 
a chain of distiibution of which the beginniiijr is to be sought on the eastern 
shore of the Atlantic With the ordiiiaij idea that American e\olution evhibits 
an isolated, almost insulated, independence, oui view is onlj apparentlj in contia- 
diction Within the lines of its affinity with the eastern lands of the inhabited 
W'Oild, America is, in any case, a region of extreme independence, firmly based on 
the geogiaphical fact of its situation between the two laigest oceans But this 
finds expression far less m individual ethnogiaphical peculiarities than m points of 
confoimity which mark it off as a whole The specialty is not of kind but of 
degree If we look at bodil> chaiactei istics, the confoimity of all Red Indians 
among themselves it, verj great, so long as we considei skin, hair, and phv siognoniv' , 
but if vve include the skull, it breaks down Here vve aie in presence of the same 
contradiction that meets us as an internal point of difference among the islanders 
of the Pacific With A v on Humboldt, w ith the Prince of Whed, and w ith Morton, 
vve can only hold fast to the external unity of the lace The lesults of investigating 
the skulls will, to all appeaiance, only piove that a moie ancient variety of racial 
elements is concealed under the insular uniformity of to~day But there can be 
no doubt as to the affinity of the Ameiicaii tubes with the great Mongoloid race, 
and, moreover, with that branch of it to which the dw'ellers m Eastern Oceania 
belong Of both the similarity is shown in a comparison of colour, hair, and 
skeleton 

What in a racial point of view sev ers the people of Oceania most profoundly 
from their neighbours to the eastw ard, is the unmistakable extension of the 
Indo-Afncan gioup of races into the midst of their island-region Individual 
small groups of these negroids are undoubtedly scattered over all the archipelagos, 
and have here and there imparted to the original Malay colouimg a deeper 
Polynesian tint, but neither are traces of them lacking m America The 
species of mankind that occur m the South Sea Islands were long ago brought 
by Forster into two mam divisions One was lighter coloured, better shaped, of 
strong muscular build, handsome stature, and gentle, good-natured character ; the 
other blacker, wnth hair becoming crisp and wavy, leanei, smaller, almost more lively 
than the other, but at the same time more suspicious These are the “ Poly- 
nesians ” and “ Melanesians ” of more recent ethnographers They cannot always 
be distinguished Where it was supposed that only members of the latter group 
existed, scattered examples, nay, sometimes whole tribes of the lighter-skinned 
straight-haired race have turned up , while even among the Samoans, Viichow is 
decided in assuming a certain negroid strain Finsch describes the natives of 
fort Moresby as follows “We find here every variety, from perfectly smootlv 
feair to the twisted wig of the Papua , curly heads, some of a red blonde, are 
■frequent, Japanese or Jevv’ish physiognomies, even men with eagle noses, remind- 
' Ing one of Redskins, are not rare So too with the colour of the skm ” The 
least we can do is to leave the possibility of mixed descent open question, as 
Wilkes did with the Paumotu Islanders* The question of ongin becomes more 
jiqomplicated , but it is purely better, M place of a^umlng a pure Polynesian origin 
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from the north-cast, to dra^v also a hne of affinity towards the north-uest, than 
ivith Crozet and others to drag up again the worn-out hypothesis of a dai - s -inned 
•‘primeval population" If two races dwell m the Pacific, two races may have 
migrated thither, especially if they were used to sea and ships 

The race-relationship with the inhabitants of the Malay Archipelago is apt to 
be asserted with all the more emphasis because the language-relationship so cleaily 
points to It But we must keep these two relationships quite distinct Those 
races of the Malay Archipelago which show Asiatic affinities in lighter skin or 
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Chinese eyes, are perhaps more strongly represented m some islands of Micronesia 
The real Polynesians are more closely linked to the races with negroid elements 
m them dwelling eastward from Java and the Philippines- Physically the Poly- 
nesians are less like the inhabitants of the Malay Archipelago than are the Hovas 
of Madagascar Since the time of the elder Lesson it has been usual to trace the 
descent of the Polynesians from Dyaks^ Battaks, Maoris, Alfurs, owing to their 
obviously small resemblance to the Malays propen Topinard even refers the mass 
of the Polynesians to North Amenca; holding that conquerors, in no great 
tiiumber, may have come from Burn in Celebes } but we do npt^ yet possess the 
fulfer anthropological evidence, t^sed on a multiplication of measurements^ required 
to prmtE this vtew SufiSce it to say that it replace the artiiSdal theory, insrf- ' 
ficientiy grounded on either philology or ethnology, of single limiu^atiion^ and' y 
Hinple tjrancltiiig-off, by a petmeation and cl wage of rac^. In the section, 
the migration of Ihe Polynesians, we shall adduce a of facts In support' of 
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Gi\en the existence of a gioup of sca-fanng races, who, gradually by dint of 
umnteiiupted \oluntaiy and iinoluntary migration, occupied \anous coast and 
isiand-distncts of the Pacific Ocean, there follows necessariU, if we allow for long 
periods, a wide distribution o\ei this large district, and therewith arises that 
ethnographic agieemcnt wdnch connects the lands on the eastern and western 
boideis of the Pacific Ocean Zuniga’s meteorological basis of belief for asserting 
the South American origin of the Tagals, namely, the impossibility of bearing up 
against the south-east trades, can as little be maintained as the likeness asserted 
by him to exist betw een Tagalese and Chilian Since his day the know ledge of the 
ethnography of the American races has pro- 
gressed We see how both east and west 
of the Pacific religious beliefs and usages 
are based upon the same animistic belief 
and upon an ancestor-worship which not 
only stands on a similar footing, but 
often assumes precisely concordant forms , 
just as the treatment of corpses and the 
proceduie of the priests embrace a w^hole 
host of similar practices The piinciplcs 
of cosmogony, the high importance at- 
tached to the tribal symbols, e\en less 
pi eminent legends like that of the foun- 
tain of hfe^ — Boas has briefly indicated 
t'h^ remarkable conformity of noith-west 
^ Ainencan legends with those of the Ainus 
aa:id of Micronesia — and inconspicuous ex- 
pedients of daily life, such as the employ- 
pient of narcotics in the capture of fish, or 
'the shape of the fish-hooks, the dressing 
of fish by steaming, the preparation of fer- 
cniented liquors, are alike in both regions 
Valuable evidence is given by conform- 
, ities in tattooing, m painting the body, in 
details of decorative mutilation , more especially in the style of the necklaces 
made of little polished disks of red, white, and black shells Even the metallic 
wealth of America could not oust the use of stone, bones, and shells In connec- 
tion with this important feature, w^e have already pointed out the common 
pj^evalence of a definite type of economic life We may refer once more to 
idle weapons , the encroachment of the Asiatic bow upon North and Central 
r , America or the similarity of the same weapon in South Ameiica and Melanesia 
pn Nissan, m the Solomon Islands, a stone axe has lately been discovered 
, with a chamfer running almost round, just like the American, and like them 
psistened into a piece of wood split intcf a fork Probably many more finds of 
^ '^is sort will occui Wicker armour and cuirasses, with protection for the neck, 
most widely spread op the Asiatic and American borders of the Pacific , but 
’^tend far into the island world of the trqpics Throwtng^sticks were atone time 
^,'^«|lioaght to exist only among Australians and Eskimos , now specimens are known 
from Mexico and Brazil. In Nortfi-west America, as in many parts of 
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Oceania, especial!} in the Bismaick Archipelago, dancing-masks aie used, with 
curious onitimentatioii based upon the conventionalised figures of animals In 
one icgion we find otter and frog, bea\er and hawk, arranged together, in the 
other snake, Ii7ard, fi^h, beetle, bird The masks of New Ireland lemind us to 
a striking degree of those used by the Haidas Less impoitance is to be assigned 
to the fact that in both these cases the eyes, and the oniaments 111 the shape 
of e>es, arc made with inlaid shell, than to the striking agreement in the 
connection formed by the tongue dependent betw^een the upper part, lepicsenting 
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a broad animals head, and a second animal This arrangement of animals’ heads 
m a row along the middle line reminds us of North America, no less than the 
eye-oniament, which is an essential element of the Pacific and American styles 
We must indeed note that it is not always between races lying nearest to each 
other that the closest relations prevail On the other we meet agreements no’*' 
merely at single points, but running all through the groups Thus not merely 
does the Dyak loom resemble that used by the Indians of North-west Ameiica , 
the practice of head-hunting, the cult of skulls, the use of human hair for orna- 
ment, are common to both The ornai!ient of Malay fabrics is remarkably like 
that of the early Americans Ampng the Calchaquis of Northern Argentina we 
find pottery painted with line diawangs of birds, reptiles, and human faces, which 
remind us of Peruvian, and no less, m selection and conventional treatment of the 
Aemes, of Malay work In customs too several features recur in a marked way 
Particular forms of greeting, tie declaration of an agreement by the transfer of 
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a piece of stick, the method of communicating by means of wooden drums, and so 
on But o\er all arises, like a gieat edifice common to all, the social ordci based 
on mother-right ” and exogamy We find it most distinctly m ^Viistraha and 
Melanesia, then again in America, while between the two, in Pol]^ncsia, lies a 
region in which it has bioken dowm and become obsolete In South and North 
America we meet with the same system, often repeated e\en m small details 

The impovciishment which we find becoming more and more conspicuous m 
the animal and \cgetable woild of Oceania, as we proceed eastwards, in nd way 
holds good of mankind In the Pacific the most recent development holds 
the eastern paits , the w^est and south are backward The Melanesians occupy 
as It were a depiession in the level of 
culture between Malays on the one 
hand and Polynesians on the other 
But on the South American shores we 
find in Peru a region of yet higher cul- 
ture If to the woiks of art we add 
what IS from an ethnographic point of 
view a moie important intellectual pos- 
session, namely religious conceptions, 
togethei wnth social and political insti- 
tutions, w^e find the east standing higher 
than the w^est , and that is true not 
only for Melanesia, but foi Micronesia 
as well No mistake on this point need 
arise from the fact that more objects 
in oui museums come from islands 
which have been ransacked later, or 
which have fallen less into decay by 
reason of white influence In the 
general position held by the two great 
Pacific groups of races towards each other we can recognise a gieat difference of 
level The Melanesians are on the whole inferior to the Polynesians , they 
represent an earlier development, retaining much w^hich among the latter has 
already become obsolete We cannot, however, at the present day decide whether 
the proximity of America or independent evolution has been the cause of this 
$uperiority m the eastern parts of Oceania Still not only the points of agree- 
ment, but also the far shorter distance, are in favour of America 

If we group the races of this wide region into the Americans dwelling on the 
eastern shores of the Pacific, and the inhabitants of the islands on its western 
/border, on the south, and far out in the ocean, we may denote the second group 
by the name of Oceanians, seeing that the Pacific is the only ocean that possesses 
,SQ widespread a population having a character peculiar to itself The possession 
^of lack) of a host of important articles links the oceanic races together in contra- 
^ distinction to the Malays on the west and the Australians on the south From 
ike Australians they are sharply divided, but on the other hand they are 
^ponnected with the Malays by transitions which po^nt partly to a closer connection 
lof origin, partly to influences of long standing, as they have many points, 

notably the use of stone,^ in common with the Americans, while the Malays 
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thcso latter hum that held for o.amplo by the atoa. '''estriy o^ 

While the Oceanic and 
Austialian races ha\e, 
together with the 
Amei leans, lemamed 
in the stone peiiod of 
civilization, the Aus- 
tialians indeed degen- 
erating in then isola- 
tion, Malays and Mala- 
gasies have gained by 
means of influences 
from Asia and Afiica 
The importance of the 
Malays lies to a gieat 
extent in the fact that 
they have been instru- 
mental in the diffusion 
of these influences 
eastward But the 
connection of the 
Oceanians with them 
reaches back to an 
eaily period When 
the regions of Oceania 
were first unveiled to 
Europeans in the six- 
teenth century, non 
was found to have 
advanced as far as 
New Guinea, and the 
influence of India, as 
shown by details of 
language and artistic 
had extended to 
l^^me point This 
l^ience was spread 
by those active tiaders 
^nd expert seamen, the 
Malays, and with the 
support of Eastern 

Man of Xew Sou|h Whales {From a photograph ) Asia, which had not 

' then elevated exclu- 

aivetiess to a principle of state, but had kept up an active trafffc with the south, 
tt would have spread further According to the statement of George Spilberg, 
the crews of the fleet, which was equipped m 1616 against the Dutch m Manilla, 
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were composed of Indians, Chinese, and Japanese An Indian bronze bell, with 
an insciiption in Tamil, has been found m the intcnoi of Neu Zealand , it ^\as 
the ship’s bell of some Mussulman Tamil, and dates from the fouiteenth centur> 
at latest The place of these w eak and irregularl} -acting influences has now been 
taken by the weighty ad\ancc of the Euiopeans, under whose hands m the course 
of 300 years almost all that was peculiai has died out, together with a great part 
of the population 

The Mala}0“Pol>nesians arc at this day the most pronouncedly insulai people 
on the earth , their only remaining 
hold on the mainland is by the penin- 
sula of Malacca But we may main- 
tain a continental oiigin for indnidual 
tribes now li\ing on islands, like the 
Malays and Acheenese of Sumatra, 
without any inducement fiom the desire 
of finding an origin, or so-called ciadlc 
of mankind, for all the races of the 
earth, on the continent of Asia H 
Kern assumes, on philological grounds 
that the home of the Malayo- Poly- 
nesians, including the Malagasies, was 
situated m a tropical countiy, w^herc 
sugar-cane, coco-nut, nee, banana, rattan, 
and faro grew, and where they were 
acquainted with dogs, pigs, poultry, 
various kind of monkeys, turtles, pro- 
bably also buffaloes and crocodiles, and 
possibly even elephants and horses, ai d 
that it was at no great distance from 
the sea He is most inclined to look 
for the district of their oiigin m the 
countries which are now called Cam- 
bodia, Annam, and Siam The Ma- 
layan starting-point for the Polynesian 
Migration has been connected wnth the 
word Mofu, used by Polynesians for 
.,the next world, tb^^bode of the gods , 
m which a remiq^^ce of Buru has been imagined In spite of \atious mdi- 
mtions in that directtoii, we can hardly reconcile ourselves to the notion that a 
^ jingle insignificant island of the great Archipelago can have given rise to the 
/ Widely-scattered peoples of the Central Pacific — all the less when "^-ve find Malayo- 
Jpolynesian affinities extending to the Melanesian Islands and Madagascai The 
'^continental ongin of the Malayo-Polynesians is of special import for the tight 
' i^derstanding of them, since it reveals to us the possibility of their wider exten- 
in former times in the western coast districts of th^ Pacific Their presence 

, Formosa, the traces of them in Japan, lead in that direction to a point 
:;#here the chain of relations with North-west America becomes more clearly 
invisible. The question whether these races had once a wide extension on the 
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Beet; rDall LlK tt! where conUnuous swarms of men are reared and sent fo^h 
1 . some four thousand miles in a straight line from the Japanese archipelago On 
thil side also, and from hence northviard to Ae Behring 

re-noii where the art of naugation is highly developed The points ot agreement 
Sh terTca of which w^ get glimpses even under the peculiar and high 
c, toam' of Japan grow thicker as ive go noith. until on the Behiing Sea we 
at Identity between the races dwelling on the Asiatic and American shores 
That tery mote recent extension of Asiatic characteristics over North Ameiica, 
from which it results that South American races show in details points of 
conformity with those of the south-west Pacific, while the Nortt Amencan are 
mote clei traceable to the north-west Pacific, tasttfics to the advantages of the 

"*^*'*^^ Pacific islands are in the tropical zone separated from the American shore 
by a space of fort>- to sLxty degrees of longitude in which there aie neither islands 
nor inhabitants. The single group of any size, namely the Galapagos, which can 
be reached m three days from the South American coast, seems never to have been 
seen by any man before the first visit of Europeans If we consider that this 
empty spacers only one-third as broad as that between Easter Island and the 
most easterly islands of the Malay Archipelago, and that Ae Easter ^ Islan ers, 
in order to reach them island from the Samoa group— generally considered the 
common centre of dispersion for the P olynesians, — had to traverse a much longer 
road than that space would involve, the gap wiU appear to us of much less 
importance. In pnsportion to the inhabited part of the Pacific with its many 
islands, Ais nft is not wide enough to prevent us from regarding the Pacific like 
the Indian Ocean, and in contrast to the Atlaphc, as an inhabited sea We have 
no historical record of voyages, voluntary or involuntary, m the region east from 
Easter Island Peruvian annals mention coastmf voyages and more distant naval 
expeditions for conquest or discovery Pizarro. met vvith trading ships, and the 
Chmehas as well as the Cbimus had tradihcms of a distant home across the sea 
But Acre is no historical indication of any Imniediate traffic between Polynesia 
and South Amencaw It is far more probable that the agreements and resemblances 
are all contained within the four comers of a' common indnsion of bo A parts in Ae 
great Pacific group of races The Chinese imagination, a^ui of a great land m the 
east can only be interpreted as meaning NorA-West America, and Ae gold-beanng 
islands which Ae Japanese placed' m the east— Tasman #as seat to discover them 
andi found Ae Bonin Islands, — ^belonged to legend. As to Ae derivabon of the 
Amencan dwlimtions from Asia, we shall haye A speak of it iq Ae Ainencad 
dWdoa of our wcwk ' ■ < " 
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§ 2 THE RACES OF THE PACIFIC AND THEIR MIGRATIONS 

The ishiul s;ri)iips, their cUmatt and thtir cultnated plants— dumber of the population, its tteerei-vt and 
fahiftmg—Tiactb ot denser popuhtum and of ci\ilization — Rums— Migrations— In\uluntar^ migrations m 
the l’lutlC~^a\lga^lon and shipbuilding— Orientation— Trading journe>s—T amine, w ir, and oihtr 
grouncK of emigration and immigration— Legemls of migrations —Migrations m m>tholog\- Commimit\ 
of speech and agreement of customs m Pol) nesii— -Legend of Ila-waiki— Pohne^ians m Melanesia and 
Micronesia— Lnmhabited islands— Date of the migrations— Ethnographical groups in the Pacific -( lenea 
lug\ of the Australians 


ThrolCtIIOUT the western and central part of the Pacific are many thousands of 
islands hcattcied about in numerous gtoups On the west they are connected by 
largei islands with Australia and the Malayan Aichipelago There is first of all 
New Guinea w ith the inner chain of the Melanesian islands ending on the east 
with the Fiji group , the New Zealand group lies isolated to the south-east East- 
ward beyond Fiji and northward beyond New' Ireland he countless smaller islands 
forming Poljnesia They stretch away from the Carolines to Easter Island, 
which is separated by a space of nearly 2500 miles from the South American 
coast, and they stretch from the South Island of New Zealand to Hawaii Within 
the angle formed by a line running through the Mariannes towards Japan and 
another running through the Felew Islands tow ards the Philippines, there lies a 
second group of still smaller islands called Micronesia The separation between 
the three groups does not penetrate far , smaller groups within them may much 
more naturally be excluded Individual countries, larger and smaller, have plenty 
of common peculiarities both in natural character and in the mode of their origin 
Eong ago a natural dn ision into high and low islands was recognised, the latter 
including the coralline, the former the volcanic islands This simple classifica- 
,tion does not indeed wholly correspond with the domain of phenomena, surface 
phenomena, volcanic phenomena, and violent earthquakes occuiring over the whole 
length and breadth of the region , while the coral formation has been developed 
to an extent such as is nowhere else found in that tropical belt of the Pacific which 
is nchest m islands Only certain islands, the chief of them being New Guinea 
and the tw’o larger islands of New Zealand, afford space for development on a 
large scale, and sufficient to permit, more especially in Melanesia with its larger 
’Islands, the growth of differences between up-country and coast tribes New 
taunnea does not indeed hold a position m Melanesia proportionate to its size, being 
more spaisely inhabited than most of the islands lying in front of it, an evidence 
the indolence and unproductiveness of true Papuan labour and its development, 
the other side the distance of New Zealand from Polynesia prevented it from 
ipjoercising those more penetrating effects which might have been expected to 
from the largest among the islands Thus we have before us, almost 
.i&iversally, only the population of small and numerous areas, very unevenly 
fi^iidowed, and widely separated from each other. Of all people the ethnographer 
bear that well in mind^ Further, the denser population is confined to the 
toast spaces, while the interior' is thinly inhabited. Rapid changes from habitation 
ifey non-habitation are frequent under these conditions , nor is the list of islands 
r'Mmf uninhabited, hut showing traces of former habitation, a short one The 
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majority of the Pacific islands he m a region where the pre\ ailing curients and 
winds mo\e in a westerly direction, north and south of the cquatoi, between the 
annual isothermalb of 68' It has often been pointed out how^ the pi evading east 
to west direction of the trade-winds would facilitate immigration from the New 



tree {Artac^itpm (a) inflorescence, {^) fnnt 


World In small districts the influence of the winds and currents is no doubt 
g^t ; but facts of migrations and castings-away show that, though it may • 
otten (^termme &e lines of distnbution of mankind, it does not always do so 
fn more recent times, meteoroli^ has no less shown, us the existence of westerly^* 
cumatts bf air, tfiaa a study of the ocean Im taught us that there is an equatorial, 
aW-cnn*nt,in floe same direction In, their regular trafflc tlie Polynesian^" 
Wd a west umA to sail eastwards, and toey have a corresponding traditio#/. 
that thetr domestic animals Were brought from the west By the time we reUdky 
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the Hervey or Cook’s, and lubuai or Austral groups the west v\inds, which in 
the southern hemisphere prevail south of 20^ begin to make thcmsekcb felt 

The flora and fauna of this region, the pronounced Asiatic character of which 
Chamisso was the first to refer to the eastward migration of the Oceanians, have 
httle to offer for human use Some of the most important cultivated plants 
tod domesticated animals have been imported, such as pigs, dogs, poultry, 
iafo, and peihaps bananas too But the tree which is most closely connected 
with the island world, and which does most to give a character to its landscape, 
the coco-nut, renders existence 
possible even to the inhabitants 
of the remote and low -lying 
idands While green, the nut 
contains a liquid w hich is cool- 
Wg when fresh and intoxicating 
when fermented The olea- 
^iious kernel, when older, is 
nutritious and gives oil in 
abundance The shell of the 
0Ut provides vessels , the 
fibres of its outer side furnish 
a durable fabric , the leaves 
jaxe used for thatching houses, 

^Wtmg mats, sails, or baskets , 
ibe stem serves for building 
fiats and boats Lastly, the 
feco-nuts with their spreading 
fpots 'contribute to hold the 
botal islands together and to 
their area ; being, as 
are, among their earliest 
most frequent inhabitants 
,tfie islands Next to the 
isb'co-palm the bread-fruit tree 

the most profitable of all things grown and cultiv^ated in Polynesia* Cook’s 
that SIX bread-fruit trees would keep a family, is well known. In the 
place comes the chief article of real agriculture, the taro plant. It and 
bread-fruit together have made life almost too easy m those parts The 
r-palm extends from the west as far as Melanesia , a great part of the popu- 
toiof New Guinea is dependent on it 

Thus, m spite of their wide distribution, almost all the inhabitants of the 
Pacific have the rpore important conditions of life m common If to this 
. the common possession of a mass of ethnographic characteristics we shall see 
i ;in spite of significant racial difFeretices, Pol 3 me$ia, Micronesia, and Melanesia 
a single ethnographical domain. Islands of their nature make their 
Itants seamen and wanderers Accordingly we haye here a region of 
sive colonisation, and we fihd settlements from one group of races in the 
ict of another , though, by a curious confrash in countries like New Gmnea 
W J^ew Zealand, where there is such ample room for extension in the interior, tbe 
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people stick, ni the great majority of case$, to the coast Implem^its and customs 
connected with seafaring and fishing sho^^ a general agreernent The> must all do 
without iron, and consequently have muckskilMn the working of stone, wood and 
shells In weaving they have attained a high level , the loom has spiead fiom 
the west, while in the cast and south they manufactuie baik and bast The 
few domestic animals, the usual fruits of the field, and the intoxicating kava oi ava^ 
ate found throughout all three districts In the social life the piepondeiancc of 
the tribe or commune over the family is more pronounced than peihaps anywhere 
else , while m the realm of religious conceptions theie has arisen, out of a laige 
number of ideas common to all Polynesia, one of the most complete mythological 
systems owned by any primitive race, which, with its luxuriance of legend, has 
overspread this vast area, and paits yet more remote 

The present population of the Pacific in the space between the western 
promontory of Xew Guinea and Easter Island, and between the Hawaiian 
Archipelago and New Zealand, is reckoned at not more than a million and a half, 
not including w hites Yet even tO"day on some of the Polynesian islands we find 
such a densit} as borders on over-population The Kingsmill, oi Gilbeit, gioiip 
counts 35,000 111 less than 200 square miles, the Marshall Islands 12,000 in 170 
But these are all cases m which the inhabitants of small islands have the iiin 
of the coco plantations and fishing-grounds belonging to an entiie aichipelago 
Tonga too — for one of the less bountifully endowed gioups, — the Solomon Islands, 
the Bismarck Archipelago, show a population that is relatively not at all thin 
Generally the smaller areas of land tend to a closer packing of the population 
But the great majority of the Pacific islands hold fai fewer peisons to-day belong- 
ing to the original native races than they did before the. arrival of European 
mfiuenccs We must look not only at the figures, but at the geogiaphical aspect 
The South Island of New Zealand and the Chatham Islands have no longer any 
but a small and vanishing aboriginal population, and these ciowded back into the 
furthest corner , w^hile all the natural advantages have passed into the hands of the 
more numerous and more active white inhabitants The numbei of the Maoiis 
between 1835 and 1840 was reckoned with good reason at 100,000, to-day 
there are 42,000, including numeious half-breeds, who will soon be the sole 
survivors. So it is wath Hawaii, and so even with the small island^ If we 
inquire the causes of this phenomenon, which has already given occasion foi great 
dislocations m the regions of races and peoples, we find them eveiywheie the 
same After the remarks made in the Introduction (pp ii, 12), we can surruiip 
the causes m the words used by Pennefather m 1888 as applied to the case of 
the Maoris drunkenness, diseases, clothing in bad European mateiials instead 
of m their own close-woven mats , a state of peace, which has allowed them to fall 
into indolence, and to exchange healthy dwellings on fortified hills for damp sites in 
the neighbourhood of their potato-fields prosperity, ;which has introduced leisuie 
and pernicious modes of enjoying it Progress on the lines of European custom 
IS opposed by their hereditary usages, especially their political subdivision and the 
at^ce of pnvate property in land But the cannibalism of the Maoris has 
a special part in the destruction of the Maorans of the Chatham Islands 
fte importation of European diseases has m many districts accelerated the 

^ pfef, tjie late Mr Stereiisoii, the Macquesaas are dying out in. the same lioiises where then fathers 
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rate of dccicase Kiibaiy’s m(|tury imto the astonishino dusappeaiancc of the 
Pelew Islandcis, the tnost compl^^aiifed 4?ompichensive mquiiy that we ha\e for ant 
portion of Oceania, leteals a wdiole of inteinal causch Important pheno- 

mena in the social life of the island pees, such as adoption in its \arious form-., 
the descent of titles to sons, the itnned state of large houses, point to a long 
previous period of this lamentable decrease The natnes wiongly ascribe it to 
the climatic disoidei, influenza, but the main cause must be sought m their 
dissolute way of life, paiticularly in the case of the women The deficiency of 
births IS so great that total extinction is anticipated m the near future Earl> 
licentiousness in both sexes , special featuics in married life of a kind to deter 
the younger w^omen, so fai as possible, from entering into bonds, and to inflict 
upon the otheis the heax} laboui of tez^o cultuation, keeping couples apart and 
placing considerations of utility befoie e\ciything, lastl),the piactice of head- 
hunting, wEich IS not yet obsolete Kubaiy stated in 1^83 that 111 the last ten 
years oz?Iy thirty-foui heads had been cut ofT , these causes offer a sufficient ex- 
planation In the light of the desciiption given by the writei just quoted, the 
entiie population would seem to be in a morbid state, what wnth a tendency to 
dysenteiy, induced by living exclusively on the prevalence of intestinal 

parasites, the liability of all the older people to chronic iheumatism as a lesult 
of the climate and the exposuie of the naked body, and the lack of endurance 
of the man undei circumstances of bodily exeition 

This decrease is m close connection with a decadence from levels of develop- 
ment formerly attained in pohtical and social matters, and even in arts and 
crafts In Micronesia they have ceased to build the large club or assembly 
houses of former day^ , and therewith a somce of endless encouragement to fancy 
and skill has been dried up The people make fewer things than they used to 
do — their originality has died out , they are in a way to become poor cthno- 
graphically A glance into the past of these races ie\eals remains of bygone 
generations, telling of another state of things, of a larger population, of more 
considerable results fiom labour, of moie enduring works In the small Louisiadc 
group there is a netwoik of loads far closer than is w^anted by the present popu- 
lation On Pitcairn’s Island, now deserted, there are the stone foundations of 
morals^ stone-axes, and in the caves skeletons lying neai drawings of the moon, 
stars, buds, and so on , ancient foitifications crown the hills of Rapa, while 111 
Huahine in the Windward Islands a dolmen, built on to a morat m terraces, is 
^ found beside a road of cyclopean stones The luins of Naiimatal in Ponapd 
' consist of square chambers, fenced with pillars of basalt and sepaiated from each 
oiler by channels There are eighty of these stone islets , some of them having 
undoubtedly once served as sepulchral monuments Among these nuns the tomb 
of the kings of Matalanim rises, on a base 6 feet high and 290 feet long by 230 
broad, to a height of about 30 feet, with walls 10 feet thick, formed of basalt 

columns 

The most classical instances of this wealth of relics left by a more numerous 
and more active geneiation are preserved m Easter Island Theie the gigantic 
' stone images are something wonderful Their great number is no less astonishing 
' than their size and the comparative high level of their workmanship Even now they 
are reckoned at several hundreds , their height is nearly 50 feet, while in one case 
the breadth across the shoulders 1$ not less than 10 feet Many of them have 
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hid"; 

rr rr'r rsov. , ^ce. 

Somrwc tero-tohics carved on then backs These .mages, weigh, ng many 
fonTmurt a, onc"t,L have been lowered down the mountain with hawsers, and 
orS'amd, that is, engrated, m pits below Naturally these images, whose number, 
sne mid clever workmanship contrast so strangely iv|th the smallness of the 
uhJ. and the state of extreme simplicity in winch the first Europeans found 
The ilnders, hare given rise to many speculations as to their origin Even so 



bepulchml monument in Ponap^, Caroline Islands (Brom a photograph m the Godeffioy Album ) 


sober a judge as Beechey declares it to be simply impossible that the Easter 
Islanders can have executed these works , both the sculpturing and the erection 
of them, he thinks, far exceeded any capacity of theirs What makes it yet 
more difficult to answer these questions is the ignoiance in which we aie as to 
their age, as to the reason why so many have been thrown down, and, lastly, as 
to their object Earthquakes of couise may have thrown them down , but po 
obsen?er, old or recent, has been able to divine the purpose they served The 
impression of decadence which one receives from the sight of such mighty works 
among a race now so scanty, feeble, and impoverished, is strengthened when we 
fiud that Easter Island shows masonry adapted to various putposes in the shape 
sometimes pf staged platforms, sometimes of huts, above or below ground, and 
with or without interior ornament in colour 

^ Oceania, as being, of all regions which men inhabit, the richest in islands, the 
poorest ill land, seems at the first glance a most favourable soil on which to study" 
isolated evolutions of civilization It is, however, a region of constant intercouise, 
apd nowhere offers a wide or fertile soil for permanently independent evolution. 
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t furnishes inteiesting e\idcnco of tlie specidl directions in which indnidut 
Clements in the fund of cniluation iiossesscd b> a “ natural” i ace can dcveloi 
ut It shows us no peisistency of a single racial tjpeand a special cnihzatioi 
nstead of the deep gradations which duide the Fuegian, a kind of Bushman o 
Hottentot, fiom the Inca of Peru, expcit in many arts, rich, devoted to sun 
vvoiship , Oceania displays, m the domain of culture, onl} slight variations o 
the same ground-theme Its great pioblem is not the tranquil development t 
oca peculiarities, but the equalising effect of migration from one archipelago t 
another, and ultimately from quartei to quartet of the earth 

The distribution of JMalayo-Poljmesian laces ovei an area coveting 210 degree 
o longitude and 80 of latitude, is an astounding fact It gams in significano 



Outngged boat, Now Britain (From a model irx the Godeffiroy collection, Leipzig ) 


when we remember that wide tracts of very deep ocean divide these islands, while 
the islands are so small that even exploring- na\igators did not discover therr 
till late, and then with difficulty No cause appealed too vast to explain such s 
phenomenon, and we cannot be sui prised that not only older inquirers like 
Quirps, or seafaring men like Crozet and Dumont d’Urville, but even a man like 
Broca ^ could admit the idea that in this island-world we have the remains of a 
submeiged continent Even the hypothesis of a separate creation of races sc 
iS(^lated has been brought into play heie But migrations of the islanders are 
mentioned even by Forster and Cook , and have been more and more recognised 
as the great fact m the ethnography of the Pacific Numeroas indeed are the 
recoids of accidental involuntary migrations When Cook came to Watiu in 
1777, his Tahitian companion Mai found there three fellow -countrypen^ all thaf 
were left of twenty^ from Tahiti, 750 miles distant, who had been cast away 
yeais before In 1825 Beechey found on Byam Martin Island forty men, 
and childien, the survivors of 150 from Matia, who some years before had beer 
caught m an unwontedly early mQn$oon, and driven 625 miles to Barrow Island 
subsequently leaving thi$^ on account of its barrenness, and settling on Byan 

^ [Not to mention Darwin abd LyeB ] 
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people v\ ho had been cast away on other islands and had returned Kubary , in 
his account of the Pelew Islands, mentions as a well-known fact that the inhabit- 
ants of the Carolines are often dn\en to the Philippine Islands In every case 
they make the island of Samar or the most southerly point of Luzon, just where 
the northern equatonal current breaks on the island wall of the Philippines On 
the other hand, inhabitants of the Philippines seem never to have come to Pelew, 
though plenty come from Celebes and the islands m the Celebes Straits 

Another r^on where people are often cast away is in and about the Fiji 
Archipelago, its boundanes being indicated by Tikopia, Lafii, Savaii, and Vavao 
Active as the r^Iar intercourse may be between Tonga and Fiji, the presence - 
bl iiuraocous Tongan and Fijian half-breeds exactly on the windward side of the 
Fiji Archipelago would suggest that people had been driven westwards, even had 
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uc not clear CMclence that they have been drnen from 'Ion«a and ba.au to i 

waurishT^' ¥1“"’ a,::; ; 

^ ^^ithin the Melanesian groups that these mQ\emer 

n ,„t=r«, oa.nf, ,hc large number of Pd,„e„.„, to be found “he™ 
the traces, often ,o clear, of Polj nccan mancncc ■ d mere, 
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Islands To supplement the instances already gi-ren we may mention the 
involuntary journey of Williams m a boat from Rarotonga to TongaUbu, and 
that of several natives from Aitutaki to Nme ; in both distances of a thousand 
miles were traversed in a westerly direction Those natives of Manihiki who were 
driven by a storm to the Ellice group in .186 1, Md there spread the first 
Christian teaching, accomplished a still longw course. Between the Sod^ty 
• Islands, espeaally Tahiti, and the Paumotu groiipi a particukrly close connection 
has bepn estabhslied by frequent castmgs-away fedth with and against the trades. 
'Cases have been known here also in which persons have been driven southward. 
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but never bevond the tropic, so th.it no connection has been foimcd " 

about caataua,, .n th., cl.reot.on from the con.mcnt of A,.a o, from 



Woodul bakr, Ne^^”zealand-~-ont sixth real size (British Museum ) 

Taoan are more rare Apart from some established historical cases we may here 
refer to the repeated instances of persons being driven from Japan northward an 
:rrh to^Lopatha, Ka.,ah, aod Vanoouter J,..,.,. wh.ch^m^^ 

from China ships are said to 
have been cast away on the 
north-west coast of Ameiica 
Evidence of journeys in the 
opposite direction is affoided 
by articles of undoubted north- 
west American origin which 
come ashore on the coasts of 
' the Hawaiian Islands With 
the South American continent 
there are no manifest relations, 
although in higher latitudes 
V - - . westerly winds and currents 

lead towards South America, 

Wooden baler. New Zealand -~one-fifth real size (British Museum ) while in equatorial regions. 

they are easterly and lead 

away from it The only conclusions that are possible here, and will be later 
investigated, are based upon the data of ethnography. 

Even if w’^e regard only the involuntary journeys, the Pacific Ocean appears no* 
longer as a watery desert where islanders live in seclusion , but mutual telab|0» 
of the most varied kind, both between the islands, and between them and' 
continents, become manifest. Castmgs-away are no exception but the 
teke' people in every direction Ethnography has to take account of these 
relations which m the long vista of years have stretched a dense networfe 
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one Lind to aiiothei She must i;i\e up the uiui of ,un -haip •-epaiatioi 
between the laces of Oceania, and tillownig all i onsulciatiisn tu disius nii am 
peeuhanty, must ^i\e its due to c\cr\ cause which makt'^ lt»r union 

But this \ic\\ IS met also by the life and wa}s of the Oteamaiis, their minfi 
of thoLicjht, and then tradition There is in them a pronounced mn^rator)’ *^en^e 
Joiirnc} s of man} hundicds of miles are not seldom unde rtaken by theiiueithci 
foi the purpose of falling upon the inhabitants of neighboiiung inlands and |(ettin|. 
heads for their canoe houses, or in order to meet on some appointed day of the 
yeai foi a (general exchange of The inhabitants of Yap, and Smnbo, am 

the Ton^^ans are spcciall} reiicmncd tor 
\ovagcs of this kind The piratical 
inhabitants of Biak also ti averse hun- 
dreds of miles m their canoes liade is 
natiiially a chief cause of learning The 
fact that in the Polynesian islands it is 
mainl} earned on by the chiefs or on 
their account can onl> be favourable to 
the enterprises, since none but they have 
either authority or knowledge to lead the greater expeditions The Tongans 
who monopolised the trade between Fiji and Samoa, with the inhabitants o 
Sikiyana, of Pelehu, and some others, arc noted as genuine trading races Dmsior 
of labour in trades leads of necessity to exchange It is specially to be observee 

that the higher de\eiopmcnt of an} 
industr}", as of pottery m Bilibih, Teste 
or Moresby, all of them islands of 
New Guinea, is always found to im 
provx all the appliances of travel anc 
transport, and thus especially to raisi 
navigation to a higher level Pohtica 
disturbances again have created nufner 
ous motives for migration Attack* 
of one island upon another, flight tc 
Stick chart from {God«ffroy remote islands, are common occur 

rences At the time of the Spanisl 
conquest the inhabitants of the Marianne Islands took refuge in the Carolines 
Tongans fleeing from a cannibal chief peopled the island of P}Istart or Ata 
Kaumualii, when threatened by attack from Kamehameha, had a ship made 
ready in Kauai, in order that he might fly with his family in time of danger t< 
one of the ocean islands Lastly, too, hunger was a spur to migration, famine 
being frequent Constant contact with the sea has given birth to a spirit o 
adventure for which the anstocratic constitution of society provides nounsbmen 
and tools The Tongans may well reckon as the Phoenicians of South Poly 
nesia , Samoans and Fijians never ventured upon the joum^ to Tonga excep 
in boats manned by Tongan seamen. Nor, moreover, are real w^andenng tribe 
lacking Lastly, we must not forget the low value placed upon human , Itfi 
10 all island countries vwith a tendency to overpopulation Infanticide, hnmm 
sacrifices, cannibalism, a permanent state of war, ate sufficient explanations ql th¥ 
and from the same root springs also the love of emigration 
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\mon.: no ^ il !u- .ticiite of scaUnng reached so high an 

a\cra^r dt \oi(^pnK ot atiu^n^ tlii‘ FoKnesuin*' and Melanesians ^ 0 '>t o tie 
tubes «ire ^imone na^nin If u ! 4 ari! their umoteness from the great ci\i izc 
races of the Asiatu c* ntnuMt, tht^ shipbiuldnii; ait stands as high among them as 
among the Mali>s .eal we must lutthei rcOect that thcr were without non 
Nalinallr hen- ai^o lotal Imntatinus pioiluce inequalities m shipbuilding, as well 
as in the e\h nt id the \o>awes aiui abo m the migrations of the diffcient laces^ 
It is a fact that at the present ilav the 1 mans seldom go be> ond the boundaiies 
of their own group, while the longans, fcutiurcii bv the wind, often come to them 
Ihit the art ot naiigatum, no less than that of shipbuilding, may unciergo 
alterations in the course, of time Fortunate \oyages raise the spiiit of 
enterprise, bad hick depiesstN it The Samoa gioup got its foimer name of the 
Xa\igator Islands tri»m the seaftinng skill ut its inhabitants , this has now gieatly 
decreased 3ilai’^v of the low islands are so p(K>rK wooded that shipbuilding is 
rendered diftleult, aiu! dependent on drift timber , while at Poit ^Moresby on the 
Xew Guinea ct^ast the IMotiis, lia\ing little wood, build as a lule no vessels 
Thc\ do not, hi>we\er dike the Canbs in a well-know n couplet), content them- 
selves with “wishing the> could;’ but draw upon flieir more e\pert neighbour 
for them Yet, cm the other hand, the isiandeis of the Paumotu group, where 
wood is also scarce, build larger and better \esseis than the Marquesans The 


small area and poverty of their islands force them both to peaceable migiatioiis 
and to warlike expeditions of conquest, and this can onl}" be done by sea 

Vessels of e\er> description, from the simple ratt and the sailing vessel with 
outrigger, or the double canoe, arc found in this region W e do not need to 
notice the rafts of bamboo made b) the Pelew Islanders for the navigation of an 
inland lake, since opportunities for inland navigation are not usual throughout 
the region ; but rafts arc actually m use for coasting purposes Among the 
families whom Cook found m Dusky Ba\ there were no boats, only a single raft 
made of tree-stems for putting people across Next we come to boats made simply 
of Stems, which, being fastened together and planked over, become raft-hke vessels 


Such boat-rafts have led to the erroneous idea that the New Caledonians, for 
example, sailed the seas on rafts As a matter of fact these people have only 
a kind of rough raft, resting on two hollowed tree-stems, and carrying a mast 
with a triangular mat-sail The Kunai people have double canoes, and those of 
very pretty work The Loyalty Islands* canoes are mferior to these, but are 
also double, vvith a platform, two triangular mat-sails, and oars 6 feet long, passing 
through holes in the platform A long oar serves for steering, and so they sail 
to New Caledonia At Hood Bay in New Guinea rafts are used resting on five 
trunks , on a single platform these carry as many as a hundred men and quantities 
of goods. The}’* carry one or two masts, a stone anchor, and a mat-sat! 

It IS not usual for single trunks to be used exclusively for seafaring , but in 
coast navigation and fishing they meet local requirements, even where large 
regularly built vessels exist We find them in Tahiti, under the name of du/m 
m shells, usually sharp at one end and seldom holding more diah two men 
But such h the development of boat-buildmg, that the smallest boats are, where 
iteq^ary„ bmit with great care in several pieces On Waituhi the Paumotu 
Islanders a gmt number of small boats,, put together of coco-palm wood, 
%6 feet long at capable of being carried by two persons and of carrying two 
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01 thiee, they ha\c pointed pieces spcciall} fixed on foie and aftj an oiitugger 
and two recun ed paddles 

The Tahitians build then boats of se\eial pieces, for the \er> good reason 
that large timber, such as the Maoris obtain from the Kauri pine, does not grow 
in their island* In the Society Islands, elegant double canoes, known as twins,’’ 
are made by putting together two single stems, which must exactly match 
The kabekel of the Pclew^ Islands is a vessel betw een 60 and 70 feet long, unueII} 
hewn out of one large tiee-stem, and pulling as many as forty paddles Its beam 
and depth aie \ery small for its great length The entiie \essel is merely a 
hollow ed-out keel, suppoited in the water by the outnggci attached to one side 
A kind of deck made of bamboo is arranged amidships, on which the leader takes 
his place, and the baggage is packed 

These single-tiee ciaft afford the basih also for the larger built ships The 
keel of these consists of a stem hollowed out b} means of fire, or, in the bigger 

\essels, of several Large ships are found chiefly in Fiji, Tonga, Samoa, and 

New" Zealand , and the number of boats is correspondingly large In Tahiti, 

Forster saw a fleet of i 5 9 large double canoes and 70 smaller craft The small 

ones m many cases tiavel very fast, and seiwe as despatch-boats to the larger 

The tree or trees intended for a ship will be felled to the recital of religious 
sentences, and then hollowed by means of fire While many of the natives are 
qualified for this task, the actual building is in the hands of a privileged class , 
so closely were the interests of state and society once bound up w"ith this art 
and mystery Even to the piesent day in Fiji the carpenters, whose chief work 
is shipbuilding, form a special caste They bear the high-sounding title of the 
king’s craftsmen” and have the privileges of real chiefs These highly-honoured 
artisans carry on their trade of shipbuilding wuth particular care Planks are 
attached to the keel, stern and bow provided with carved ornaments, sails and 
ropes are all finished and fitted by special workmen, and the outriggers prepared 
by others Everything is done according to old tradition , the laying ^f the keel, 
the finishing of the whole, the launching, all take place with religious ceremonies 
and festivities Tangaroa was the patron of shipmen, and they bore his w^orship 
all over the Ocean Ev"en the gods themselves like to build ships, and undertake 
daring voyages 

The Fijian ships long held the first place among the craft of the Pacific 
islands When Cook fiist visited Tonga in 1772, he found Fijians there who 
had brought a Tongan of high rank to his own island in their ship The Tongan 
vessels at that time were clumsy compared with those of Fiji, and for that reason 
they accepted this with its sails as a gift They have only altered the Fijian 
model to the extent of cleveily improving the accuracy and fineness with w"hich 
various portions are executed* These Fijian vessels with Tongan improvements 
belong to a type spread throughout Micronesia, m which, by reversing the sail, 
bow and stern are convertible Thus Fijian chiefs took to employing by prefer- 
ence carpenters from Tonga; which gave rise to the belief that the Tongans 
built their vessels m Fiji for the sake of the better wood The New Caledonian 
ships are like the Samoan, but less well built and slower The vessels of the 
Loyalty Islands are also clumsy ; a fact the more remarkable since both these 
groups contain admirable material in their great pines. In the Solomon Islands 
shipbuilding has attained a high level, but here too there are gradations The 
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and the li^htr^^t cuih m that arthipela^^o are built m Ulakua In 
the ninr%^ \\t-»UiK I'^iamls the \\ar-\<sseK arc extraordinarily nch with fantastic 
urnanu nt-', id k#ttlK‘r% and bast tfiloiircd red and }.ello\\, shells, and so 

*^oith In Xrv Irila al the bulls <!ifler matenalK from those of New Hanover , 
the\ arc cqualK niatic uf a tiic stem, but are not so long and not curved 

in the gunwale I lie l-K?at of New Britain is mostl} made from one stem, but 
has often a low strakc on each side It is iin the a\crage larger than that of New 
Ireland, atui has a hi^h narrow beak at each end 

The huger huat^ of Ntw Guinea arc from iG to 20 feet long, and from 
:r to ei wide Ihe Inilh made in one piece, is hollowtd out fiom a trunk which 
must hii\e no ^law It is m^t more than half an inch thick, and has cross-tics to 
kt^} It from aatpmg Bc»th emls ciir\e upwards and are strengthened with 
wooden posts, uf which that m the stem uses high and is adorned with arabesques 
or painted lo lai-e the gunwale abine the water line the\ employ the ribs of 
sagu-palm ka\es alter the fashion of the Alfiirs These arc by piefercnce inter- 
laced, and then being attat.hcd like tiles to the cross-tics, form a water-tight 
surface 0\er the gunwale are fastened two light cross-pieces, w Inch project about 
5 feet, and at the end of which is another piece of wood, bent at right angles, just 
touching the surface of the water, and sticking into a strong boom, which is as 
light as cork and ser\es as a float Amidships on the cross-timbers a sqiiaie 
cabin of bamboo is erected, sheltered against injury from weather by a small roof 
of coco-palm lea\cs All other kinds of craft, from the raft upward, are found m 
Aew Guinea The ornamentation is rich, especially of the war-canoes 

In Micronesia, where the \essels stand next m quality to those of Fiji and 
longa, %\e do not find the double canoes common among the Polynesians Even 
the great \\B,r-am/ais, holding sixty to eighty persons, have only an outrigger 
Differences can be noticed between one island and another The Pelew^ canoes 
differ from all those in use in the South Seas b> being %ery low in propoition to 
their length and sail-area For this reason the> are not adapted for such long 
\oyages as the inhabitants of Yap, or tho^e of Mackenzie and the Ralick Islands, 
undertake, but for short journe>s the> are extraordinarily effectne The light 
and sharp driven by a large three-cornered sail, slips o\er the water like 
lightning m the most gentle breeze Heavy seas find no resistance m these 
canoes, they lift them and divide on the sharp angle of their stems, and do not 
check their way The Micronesian fashion of adorning boats with bundles of the 
split feathers of the fngate-bird, and avoiding carved work, comes from Polynesia 
An important element of the Polynesian or Melanesian vessel is the outrigger. 
This is shaped and fitted on in various ivays, and is of various sizes Light 
durable woods are used for this purpose , in the eastern districts mostly Puenw^ 
which, even m the Paumotu Group, reaches a height of 65 feet, while m the 
It is generally Hihismt, as light as cork, or an Erythrma As a rule the outrigger^ 
ii> fastened to the vessel by two booms 5 to 6 feet m length, the fonvard one 
straight and stiff, the after one bent and elastic Among the Fijians many kirwfe' 
of emft am distinguished solely according to their outriggers 

The sail — there is never more than one — ^1$ three-cornered, composed bf ' 
mats, or woven from the bast of the leaFstem of the coco-palm, bent ou k; ' 
frame of temboos, and attached to the mast by a rope passing over or 
the mast-head It cannot be reefed As an article of trade it is in 

I v ‘ I 
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proportiomd ic. its mipuruiict' In l.tr-e xtssiK the st.n ni^ o.« .s fu t 

’ ifMi»rin4 »«<> <>r three mtn U. haiidk it in a hc.ivv M.a 

ihe orelinaiy paddies are iieqinntlj the least jiractical pait (,f the e;«ar 1 jie 
,Wade IS lancet-shapcci, <,ttei, deenrated at the p.,inte.I end, earted akait the 
hMdlc tvnh figures <,f auimais „thcr tirnarntnls I anty }>.ieldlcs are inlaid 
1 mt) icr-()f-pt\u 1 Where then ate as stroiiif as in the Solomon Idands, thee 
■can be used on oceasion foi iluh^ Kven the balers, with their often cfeaiitk 
arved forms, show the \akjc w Inch is attached to the humblest nautical tmplc- 
the Admiralty Islands, with thtir simple horijonta! bar f(ir 
a an e, weie pLiccd b\ Rcar-Admira! Strauch, from a practical pomt ctf \iew 
above those made 

in Euro|K! Prt- 
«:rves, capable ut 
keeping for a lung 
time, are prepared 
for voyages iiom 
bread- 

^ ftiiit , cocoa - nuts 
also sene as pro- 
vision, and their 
• sfeells can be filled 
j witb Vratcr In the 
' ki|fe uar boats the 
^timber of row ers 
Tir exceeds i oo 
■ Foster speaks of 
^44 oarsmen, \YiU 
of 300 men in 
. ^ tingle boat The 
lime of the paddles 
Ite ^"ven by singing 
'VIben a number of 
are sailing to- 
, one man 

in the stern of the leading vessel and signals the course -with a bunch of 
' grass 

The taking of proper bearings is of double importance m this ocean, m which 
^ Individual islands are often so far apart and so low -lying that one is astonished 
^ver found Many islands in the Pacific were discovered for the 
m the present century The islanders are keen observers of the 
h^ve names for a good list of them They distinguish eight quarters of the 
and winds to match In their conception of the world the oemn is 
^ned as being everywhere full of islands, wMch helps to cxplam their daring 
es They even inscribe their geographical knowledge upon maps, but 
: on these the bearings are to some extent correct the distances arc given 
'Inaccurately In the Ralick groqp the preparation of maps from small 
it and bent sticks, representing route$, currents, and islands, is a secret art 
■ the chiefs The Marshall Islanders also a map of their owm, made 


Boat ot the luion lagals, |Fram a motte! m iJr Km% 
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up of little sticks and stoncb, showing the whole group (p 165) On then gieatei 
enterprises the) go to sea m a thoioughly s}stematic way , the loiigei \o)agcs of 
from 500 to 1000 nautical miles are undei taken only in squadrons comprising 
at least fifteen canoes, commanded by a chief who has one 01 more pilots to 
adtise him. Without compass, chart, or lead, and with but limited knowledge 
of the stars, these men contrncd to make their distant point On then \oyages 
they steadily obsene the angle made by the canoe wnth the lun of the sea 
caused by the trade wind, which, north of the equator, blows steadily fiom the 
north-east The use of this run, which remains constant e\en wnth shifting 
winds, has been brought b) the natne pilots to gieat refinement 1 he ocean 

cui rents aie also 
no less w ell 
knowm to them 
by expeiiencc, 
so that they aie 
able to take this 
also into con- 
sideration m lay- 
ing their course 
As a geneiai lule, 
m order to get 
the largest pos- 
sible field of view, 
the squadron pio- 
ceeds in line 111 
which the indi- 
vidual canoes are 
so widely separ- 
fimku (Frwi wwUeJ m the Mumeh Eibnographical Museum ) ated that they 

_ ^ t * only com- 

mumcate by signal By this progress on a wide front they avoid the danger of 

'"‘ght the squadron 

closes m This whole style of navigation contradicts the supposition that before 
the mention of the compass only coasting voyages were undertaken 

Polynesians and Micronesians often ship on board European vessels, where 

mS ® th«r limited physical strength, excellent sea- 

men The Hawaiians or Kanakas, who are often tned in the whale fishery are 
according to Wilkes, skilful men, but not suited for service on board a nin-of- 
war They are more serviceable in small than in large parties, being veiy fond of 
^teng their work upon some one else. They afe timid abouf gofeg atft 
Thmr ^t place is at the oar, but even so, when going through the smf they 
prefer to jump overboard and swim. On board a man-of-war th^y find Sffi<mltv 
m a^ustoming themselves to the word of command, but, on tbe^ hfnT ^ 
wha ing ships they Show themselves willing, hard-workmg, and fearle^ ’ 
of th^ distncts the navigation of the Malays cohneerts iiself with tb^t 

of the Mi^nimns Their distant expeditions for purposes ? tade oT oira^ * 
^me racial migrations, were carried on m'omtriggedior Lubfe 
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pralius of recognisctl excellence h»i\e not an c»utice of imii uhout tijcin hi land 
races in Malacca, in Boineti, i ii7on, and other ^‘sla^d•^, ha\e no \eHsd's at all, and 
there aic some fishing tribes \vhu i^et along with bamboo raft> iMj-cailed c«ta* 
maransj after the Chinese oukIcI, and dug-out canoes The races who haie bteii 
most operatue in the history of this widespread gioup, whether then be genuine 
Malays or Alfuis, TagaK or Cjoramcse, are distinguished by their intimate 
acquaintance with the sea, to which in gicat measure the> owe their conspicuous 
position These arc the races of whom it has been said that thev would never 
build a house on dry land if they could find a place in the water Iheir skill 
m navigation is sufficient to meet even Euiopean requirements Ihc 
belonging to the once piratical village of Sounsang in Sumatra on the Falcmbang 
coast, carried the post between Palcmbang and Muntok for )ears, across the 
tempestuous Banca Straits, and never within the memory of man were these 
Eght vessels seriously behind time The Government of the Dutch Indies emplo> 
none but nativ cs, mostly pure Malays, on board their large fleet of /m///^-cruisers , 
though there are many Chinese and Arabs among the freighters The ^lalajan 
fra/m was origmaIl> a somewhat shallov\ boat with one sail, and having a keel 
The most renowned shipbuilders arc the Ke islanders, vihosc boats, built of 
wood fastened with wooden bolts and rattan, sail through the whole Xev\ Guinea 
Archipelago to Singapore , and next to them the Badjos and Biigihes of South 
Celebes, and the IMaiays of Billiton, Palembang, and Acheen The Malagasies 
must have lost much of the ait of shipbuilding, though they once suffered it to 
jmch their island Their usual boat is a “ dug-out with round bottom and no 
keel, provided with outriggers when at sea — the Hava boats have no outriggers — 
tarrying large square or lateen sails made of mats of palm-straw, or of cloth 
another kind of boat the floor consists of one hewn tree-stem, upon which the 
alim craft, most elegant m form, is built up v\ith strakes hardly more than an 
Ihich wide. The sharp beak runs out in a kind of neck, raised high, and adorned 
with peculiar carvings , while the v^essel tapers aft to a narrow stem, also elevated 
'mkd similarly ornamented These boats also have outriggers are 20 to 30 feet 
long, and hardly 3 feet wide 

Their active sea-traffic is one of the most interesting features in the life of 
the Malays It is no mere coastmg-trade that is earned on by some expert 
pavigators among the races of the Archipelago, notably the true Malays of 
Sumatra and the Malay Peninsula, and the colonists from thence m Borneo 
'imd other islands They are not afraid of competition with the Chinese, whom 
^ey have obviously taken for their model, formidable as these are in trade , 
4ttey act mostly as clever middlemen to them, pushing into the mtenor of the 
where they are preferred by the native authorities, and also reaching 
^ferther eastward than the Chinese They make use, momover, of European 
-oocnmunications Piracy has never succeeded in paralysing this native traffic, 
^duch indeed has known how to come to terms with it ; nor, although not a year 
4|4sses without some from Goram being fallen upon by the inhospitable 

^^puans of New Guinea, does this injure it either, any more than it hinders the 
People of Tidor from visiting those <msts, abounding in slaves and trepang, with 
fleets Entire populations hav^ been, as it were, rendered fluid by means 
lif trade — above all the Malays of Sumatran oj%itt, proverbially clever, keen, 
tji^nipresent , and the equally smart but treacherous Buglses of Celebes, who are 
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o bj fduntl m e\tt\ s|w)t from Sinc^apore to New Guinea, and ha\e leccntly 
unmii^rated in number^ into Borneo at the instance of local chiefs So 

i^icat thtir intliicnce that they arc allowed to 5;fo^ern themsehes according to 
ihtir own laws, and thev^ are so conscious of their own strength that there has 
b^en no latk t^f attempts to make themsehes independent The Achcenesc once 
held a sHudar position Aitir the decline of ^Malacca, wdiich the Sumatran 
lVIala\s had made an emporium, there were, at the beginning of the seventeenth 
tenturv, seieial decades during the turning period of the world's Iiistoiy when 
Achetn was the busiest roadstead of the far east 

All things being taken together, the capabilities of the Malayo- Polynesians 
as na\igators arc pre-eminent It is only because this estimate of them has not 
Always been taken that their distribution assumed the look of a riddle, though in 
fact it was nt) riddle whatsoe\er 


With tfic dispersion of the Polynesian races over the islands of the ocean, 
fif''! through *stoi ms and currents, then by voliintaiy migiation, was associated in 
later tinns the tiafiic m men, called into existence b} the giowing demand for 
labour in regions of economic progress, like Hawaii, Samoa, or Queensland In 
its beginnings It was indistinguishable from kidnapping Men and boys w^ere 
dragged from their homes by force, or decoyed by false representations, and 
carried to districts where the> had never v\ anted to be The regulations fiamed 
later bv various go\ernmcnts remained for the most part ineffective for want of 
officials to look after them Even when the planters v\cre compelled to send 
their Kanakas back at the end of three years, captains often landed them, for 
their own convenience, on some island where the poor creatures had never lived, 
and where they were ill-treated and often killed b} the inhabitants Since the 
arnval^ of Europeans, too, the decrease of the population has caused shiftings in 
mobt i-lands Immigrants from a wide area, extending from New Zealand to 
the ^Iarc|uesas, have come to Hawaii On the other hand Hawaii is one of the 
gioups v\ hence native missionaries have propagated Christianity far into the 
Melanesian region 

In the world of Polynesian mythology and legend we constantly come across 
migrations undertaken from the most various motives Everything important or 
i>eculiar has been brought over sea , the wude horizon of the ocean, no less than 
the narrow one of the island-world, gleams with a divine light upon these 
migration-legends , remoter islands are half-way stations betw^eeii this world and 
the next To quote Bastian Once upon a time, after a long voyage, a ship was 
cast away upon a strange coast It looked very strange to the new-comers, 
offering the appearance of an uncanny spectre-land for they walked through 
trees and houses without feeling them A figure met them and told them that 
they were m the realm of spirits They followed his injunction to return home at 
once, and were dnven along quickly by a favouring wind But they had only 
time to relate how they had gone astray before they departed this life Since 

tlut deadly coast has been avoided” On Raiatea it was told of Tangaroa 
that after peopling the world he changed himself mto a canoe, which after 
SS the red of the sky from their blood, furksh^ 

w ^ Assistance m the erection of the islands was render5‘ 

jOmers, which w'ould give them an additional ground for a title to it 
w«!» W„d wa* »sed o„, of .he t,™ menVho a™ ^ * 
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Tonga put it in oiclci , and the steepness of its coast on one side is asenbed to 
the carelessness of the one who worked there Others think that these helpus 
stamped the islands out of the sea The Haw aiian account is simplei W hen 
Hawaii had been hatched from the sca-biids egg, some people came from Tahiti, 
a man and his wife, with a dog, a pig, and a hen in their canoe Ulu introduced 
the bread-fruit which is named aftei him, and his brother the cloth made ft cm the 
bast of the mulberry tree The gods, who were onginall} the sole inhabitants 
of these islands, w^cre appioachcd to obtain lca\e to settle The mothcr-countn , 

“ Hawaiki,” soon came to be regarded as a land of the other world — a spirit-land , 
Wf^hat descended fiom it was hallowed Tamatekapua, the son of the Clouds, 
brought Rongomai to New Zealand as its tutelary god from the spiut-land , and 
there, too, w^as preserved the stone idol brought from Hawaiki, hlatua-Tonga, the 
son of the south, as the Kumaias’ god If we find tradition bringing white 
priests and their gods to Hawaii, we are led to see other relations, namely with 
the west, the direction of them being indicated by the casting ai\ay on these 
shores of people from Eastern Asia 

Traditions are not kept ali\e by memory onl> Political and social relations 
follow to this da> the lines of ol^i connections which link together island groups 
far distant from each other Legends of migration survive in indnidual villages 
and families, where the old home is still remembered, and the connection with it 
often bound closer by special reverence The Tongans weie long m the habit 
of respectfully greeting the people of Tokelau, as being their ancestors Men 
from Ulie m the Carolines, who visited the island of Guam in the Mariannes m 
X788, followed the roads from old descriptions preserved in songs , since then the 
Intercourse has become brisker, and at the present day the Caroline islanders 
collect coco-nuts in the Mariannes on behalf of foreign traders Political 
connection, again, is oiten bound up with objects that have been either left behind 
or brought along The Uluthi Islands are subject to Yap, because a great 
destruction, by means of an inundation of the sea, would take place if an axe 
belonging to one of the gods, wLich is buried in the latter island, were to be dug 
Up When these lines of attraction or attachment intersect, quarrels cannot be 
far off Thus the Samoans relate that one of their chiefs fished up Rotuma and 
planted coco-palm on it But m a later migration the chief Tukunua came that 
way with a canoe full of men and quarrelled with him about the prior light of 
possession The Maoris found another ground for quarrelling having come 
'from little islands where land w^as scarce, every man laid claim to estates in New 
Zealand that were too large 

The scantiness of migration legends m Melanesia has been regarded as only 
part of the general dearth of tradition which is a Melanesian charactenstic 
Fiji offers us unwonted examples of legends of inland migrations, directed from 
' itibe north-west tow^ards the south-east, which in still later times was uninhabited 
No doubt this bears upon the fact that the home of souls lies across the sea, and 
Utat all the spots whence souls go, that is swum, to the next world, face north-west 

If, out of all these innumerable wanderings to and fro to which vanous causes 
given rise, one group stands out by leason of the great extent of iU 
ASithnographi^ operation — that, namely, which has occupied the region betwea:x 
, New Zealand and Hawaii, Fiji and Easter Island, with a strikingly homogeneous 
' ^population — that is but part of the result of the great migratory movement in 
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the Pacific it lb quite wrong to regard this as a single event, eras an exception 
It IS rather one case of the rule , for none of these races v\as e\cr at rest They 
wandered far and near, coiomsing consciously and intentionally, like any 
Greeks or Phcenicians In any case this last senes of great migrations and 
scttlemtnts is a single existing fact belonging to that stage in the development of 
culture wduch we call the stone age F*or that reason it is not easy to understand , 
wc ha\c no means of comparison with similar achievements The area winch this 
coloniMiig actiMty has rendered products e far exceeds the empiie of Alexander 
or of Rome in the domain of annexation it was the greatest performance 
prc\u)U'> to the d!SCO\ery of America 

ft was with astonishment that the close connection of the languages of 
Oceania was first recognised Just as little could the general ethnographical 
similarity be overlooked , the only difficulty was to find therein a scale of affinity, 
still more of remoteness, m point of time There can be no doubt that from 
New Guinea to Easter Island we are in presence of essentially one civilization 
A special branch of it has developed m the narrower region of Polynesia The 
elements of this civilization are distributed over the islands with little uniformity 
We cannot ignore the possibility that closer affinities are indicated by the 
distribution of particular articles, but hitherto the right way to identify them has 
hardl> been taken, least of all by those who imagine they see m New Zealand the 
point whence Polynesian migrations had set out For the distribution of certain 
weapons upon which this hypothesis rests in the first instance is everywhere so 
uneven and capricious that conclusions of very wide import cannot be based upon 
It That the home of the Maui myth appears to be in New Zealand , that the 
title Anh is here applied to priests, but in the rest of Polynesia to temporal 
chiefs , and that New Zealand alone can be the home of the articles made of 
jade which are scattered throughout Polynesia, none of these are facts from which 
we can draw the important conclusion that New Zealand was the point of 
dispersion 

It IS solely upon the basis of the traditions that the view of the great majority 
of students is at present to the effect that not only the New Zealanders but also 
other Polynesians migrated to their present abodes from some southerly point in 
equatorial Polynesia. The Maon tradition is that they came to their island from 
a place called Haw^aiki , they seem to distinguish a larger and smaller, or a nearer' 
and further Hawaikn The seed of our coming is from Hawaiki, the seed of Qnhf 
nounshmg, the seed of mankind ” This name, Hawaiki, is cognate with a wixQ%| 
number of Polynesian place names Savaii in the Samoa group, Hawaii m 
group of that name, Apai in the Tonga Islands, Evava in the Marquesas 
others Savaii, one of the Samoa or Navigator Islands, has the greatest 
babihtj on its side As Hawaii it forms also the starting-point for m 

Raiatea and Tahiti, while the legends of the Marquesas and Hawaii refer baA» 
Tahiti There is a song in which Rarotonga, Waerota, Waeroti, 

Manono are mentioned as neighbouring islands to Tahiti The Rarotdip^^l 
themselves have the tradition that they come from Awraiki 
Waeroli are now unknown, but Panma and Manono are small islets of tip 

the inhabitants of which say they came from Savaii. Wild dogp^I^^i^^B 
New tJhe mnte kind of rats, the sweet potato, the iaro^ the 

^ gourde wt found in the Navigator Islands Maori traditions agam 
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Rarotonga the way to Hawaiki, and .say that some of the New Zealand boats weie 
built in Raiotonga, are equally in fa\our of the journey ha\ing been made first 
from the somewhat mjthical Hawaiki to that island which no doubt is the 
“nearer Hawaiki” of tiadition It is possible that the larger part of the Maoris 
are of Rarotongan origin 

The songs of the New" Zealanders tell us even now the reason for their 
emigration and their farthei w'andenng A chief by the name of Ngahue was 
driven to flight by a end war which devastated Hawaiki After a long journey 
he reached New Zealand and letiiined to Hawaiki with pieces of greenstone and 
the bones of a giant-bird Other legends give him the name Kup^ — the weaker 
party in the war that wms still going on among the islanders migrated to New 
Zealand w ith him The tradition still preserves the names of the double canoes 
in which the \oyage was accomplished The legend still recalls how the seeds of 
sweet potatoes, tmo, gourds, ka7aka berries, dogs, parrots, and rats, and sacred 



Carved boat from New Zealand , actual length 8 ft a in. (Berlin Museum of Ethnology ) 


red paint were put on boaid the canoes, and how, as the emigrant’s fleet departed, 
an old chief exhorted to peace Nor is the storm forgotten which got up in the 
night and scattered the fleet, nor the doubt whether they should steer east or 
west, nor the little quarrels which arose among the crews of individual canoes 
chiefly on account of the women The canoes were repaired on islands as they 
went along Finally, what vias left of the wanderers reached New Zealand in 
the summer time, and even before the chiefs had decided on the place to land, 
certain families landed where pleasant bays smiled upon them, all in the North 
Island It was not till later that the Middle and South Islands received their 
population Even to this day the north is called the Lower and the south the 
Upper Island The various tribal groups trace their origin to their canoes, the 
names of which they have preserved, and equally the names of the chiefs and 
die exact spot where the canoe landed One canoe sailed round the North Cape, 
pother made its way through Cook’s Straits , these two brought the first settlers 
to the west coast W^harekauri or Chatham Island, some sixty nauticaf’ miles 
flistant from New Zealand, must have been peopled at the same time 

A second starting-point is indicated by tradition m the Tonga or Friendly 
Islands The inhabitants of Nukahiva m the Marquesas make their forefathers 
qome with bread-frmt and sugar-cane from Vavau in the Tonga Archipelago 
But among the inhabitants of the southern part of that archipelago the Hawaiki 
legend appears again, although language and customs rafter point to Tahiti In 
'tps connection we may remember that in Raiatea alsK^pre was once a locality 
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designated Hawaii The 
HaA\aii or Sandwich 
Islands offer the same 
difficult) Language and 
custom^ connect then 
inhabitants with Tahiti 
to which, as also to the 
Marquesas, Hawaiian 
travel myths point On 
the other hand, place 
names show a Inely le- 
collection of the Samoa 
group Tahiti seems to 
ha\e sent foith emigiants 
to Hawaii, Nukahiva, 
Rarotonga , yet the ex- 
plicit tiadition of the 
Raiotongans makes their 
island to ha\ e been 
settled almost simultan- 
eously from Samoa and 
Tahiti But then from 
Rarotonga again came 
the colonists foi the 
Gambler and Austral 
Islands, with Rapa, and 
also a part of those who. 
made the gieat journey 
to New Zealand 

We feel some scruple 
about making the nam^e 
Hawaiki indicate one 
single island of a 
archipelago Streams Of' 
emigration are siippo^^'^ 
to ha\e poured for^l 
from It, at the most varjft| 
ous epochs, to Hawaii*' 
well as to New 
to Tahiti no less ' 
to Tonga Why 
that one and that 
No doubt the name i 
sesses a general^ 
other place - 
mythical 

wherewith mwy' 
attributes of tifce'i 
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can moic casil) Ik c<imbinui than with that MmiLwhat inter- 

pretation We «ue from the first warneci to Ik" cautious b\ the i.Rt that this 
legend o! Hawaiki is one of the few legends related b;^ a lace aknit its own 
origin, which science has iirvcrthekss thorough!}' accepted At ah times wt 
are strongK a\cise to such tiaditiuos, since thc> are nc\er free from iinthical 
elements The geographical position of Hawaiki is not absolute!} certain in all 
traditions, but lathcr shows a 
considerable fluctuation It e\ cn 
turns up as a spirit land, as the 
land of the West, where the souls 
go with the sun into the under 
world, as the land of souls, and 
^ as the land of forefathers, the 
ancestral land W c can now 
understand the belief of the 
Marquesans that their entire 
country once la\ in this Hawaiki, 
and came up from it Simi- 
larly it IS the land where man- 
kind once lost their immortality, 
and from spirits became men 
Numerous place - names show 
that a name may recur widel} 
mthout actual transmission 
Lastly, the fluctuations in in- 
; dividual traditions must not be 
Overlooked If a Tahitian ori- 
gin ts universally assumed by 
ttie Hawauans, traditions also 
point to the iVIarquesas and 
Sa^moa, and from the Marquesas 
threads lead back to Tahiti, 

Samoa, and e\en Tonga The 
qld Hawauans seem by Tahiti ” 
to have understood strangers in 
general The Maori ^ legends 

testify that not one immigration only, but several, took place from the north- 
'Vrard A much later arrival is emphasised m all the legends We know 
/^y those wanderers are alleged to have found in these islands aboriginal inhabitant^ 
whom the geological record of New Zealand, and its fossils^ have so fer peeled 
,fio trace At any rate, the fact, still contested, that the dog occurs not » the 
l^otepanion of man, but as a beast of prey, points to another ctvilmation than ttot 
.wMch met the first Europeans who visited the Maoris, The legend ot ^ 
felons immigrations also takes various forms. In New Zealand the new 

footmarks, which they recognise as those of one of their companions who had 

thrown out of hi$ boat One legend speaks of fair natives, and of the rise 
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p Mif&n ‘‘ name in opposiUon to in the mxm sense m other parts of Polyisesia, 

.|i ^ forms Mmi and Mmk 
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of a datkcr ■.lock through mixture with older inhabitants, likewise of “en w lo 
lived on those islands ' after the t,neat monstci,” and who left gi eat shell heaps 
behind them \\c reach ciuitc ni>thical ground with the Pua-Reingas, who lived 
underground and could not beconquciedt.il a chief made a hole in the eaith 
by which the sunbeams entered Less frcciucntly, for instance in kaiotonga, 
Maiigarewa, the Kingsmill or Austral groups, the legend is decided as to their 
being uninhabited 

Ihe epochs of the ['olyne-^ian migrations must ha\e been \ery \aiious Ihcy 
took place so long as there weie any roI>ncsians in the Pacific In the case of 
the colonisation of Rarotonga, tradition demands thnty generations, in that of the 
Maoris fifteen to twent} On Xukahi\a indeed we heai of eighty-eight generations , 
and there arc sixt}-se\en ancestors of Kamehameha , but to these figures no ciedit 
can be given We are entitled, howeirCr, to assign no great antiquity to Polynesian 
coloiusanon The j>eople ha\e not had time to develop any maiked peculiarities 
in culture The date of their arn\al in New Zealand and the other places of 
immigration can onl} be a matter of some centuries back The settlement of 
Tahiti no doubt falls, earlier Many isolated casual migrations may ha\e preceded 
the greater deliberate movements But in any case w^e must cleaily giasp the 
fact that there was a period during w^hich the sending forth of colonies w^as 
enjoined by the increase in population, and was lendeied possible by the political 
organisation* In the newly occupied territories too, the development of the new 
populations began upon a higher le\el, and then fell off , upon the remoter 
islands like New Zealand, Hawaii, Easter Island, where disturbing influence pressed 
upon them less, they retained the most traces of a past higher condition The 
decadence of the Maoris affords a conspicuous instance of a rapid impoverishment 
in the advantages of culture The larger states split up into small communities, 
on a mutual footing of feud and extermination, having lost the consciousness of 
*a stronger cohesion, with its power to maintain culture The character of the 
people lost m demeanour and discipline, becoming ever more savage and cruel 
Hand m hand with this went belief m their old native gods, and the transforma- 
tion of these into demons of the forest and the sea, cruel spectral caricatures, 
distorted at pleasure A superstitious cult of the individual took the place of the 
state or national religion They went back even m the arts , even m Cook's time 
works of former generations w'^ere preserved as sacred objects, which they had lost 
the knowledge and the capacity to produce , 

These migrations were not confined within the limits of Polynesia Colonies ^ 
went forth into all the Melanesian groups, where we obtain a general impressiOJ^^ 
of a permeation with Polynesian elements from the eastward On the , 
islands they hold their ground , on the larger tliey were merged m the ma^ 
the resident population, but not without leaving their traces Ethnographical 
varieties become clear, if we remember that one or the other element has been ' 
bearer of them Thus in the territory of the New Hebrides and Solomon ! 
where “ mother -nght " prevails, Polynesian colonists have brought in 
nght'*, in this case a revolutionary institution Echoes of New* Zealand . 
m in the visible speech of New Caledonian architecture, m the clubs of 
New Guinea, and m other cases. In Micronesia, Polynesian affinities 
frequent. There many customs remind us with especial force of the * 
ns and at the same time of the Fijians Not only, howetfet^ 
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Polynesians made their way to Melanesia, but we ha\c hisUjni.al proof of 
Melanesian colonies m Poh nesia 

; Nothing indicates more clearly the frequenc> and extent of thest migiations 
than the very small number of totall} uninhabited islands Ihese \ikmgs of the 
Pacific contrived to discover even small and i emote islets In the whole of the 
Pacific there is not one island of an> si/e of which it was left to Euiopeans to 
demonstrate the habitability ]\Ian> of them were onl> visited periodically for 
Aeir palms or the fishing, but these were m all cases certain to be less well suited 
than the others for habitation Of the little islets which rise from a common base 
in a reef, and he almost flush with the sea, forming an atoll, often only one m a 
group, the largest or most productive, is inhabited Indubitable traces of farmer 
habitation show that the uninhabited regions did not extend beyond their present 
boundaries These arc proved to he in those central Pacific Sporades which hold 
ko important a place between the groups of Eastern Polynesia and Hawaii, such 
as the Guano Islands of the Central Pacific, the Penrh} n group, the most south- 
easterly islets of the Paumotu group, and others Norfolk Island is the only one 
in the Southern Pacific which can be pointed out as having from its natural 
conditions and endowments deserved to be permanently settled , but m the angle 
ft makes with Australia and Polynesia, it lies far from all migrations, and it has 
to area of not more than 1 8 square miles 

/ Local arrangement breaks up the wude district into geographical groups 
distinguished by ethnographic characteristics Melanesia is contiguous to New 
'Guinea , north of it, separated by a band poor in islands, we find Micronesia over 
i^lgainst the Moluccas and Philippines to the eastward Polynesia joins on in the 
fom of a great triangular space outflanking the eastern side of the two districts 
,5^Jready named both to south and to north, and is divided by a tract of sea with 
few islands into a western group of Tonga, Samoa, and Tokelau with Fiji, and 
a' more extended eastern group reaching from Hawaii to New Zealand^ 

^ In view of the many internal differences in the populations, and considenng 
ifee distinction, great but difficult, of accurate demarcation between Polynesians and 
Melanesians, there is little purpose in dividing off smaller groups by physical 
tliaractenstics These can at most be suggested It is just possible that a sharper 
fetbtal distinction between west and east Polynesians may be emphasised 
l^ccordmg to Fmsch, among ail the Polynesians the Haw^aiians have the greatest 
lllmilanty with the Samoans, The Maoris are next most closely connected , this 
relationship is confirmed by the language This seems to be a similar 
phenomenon to that of the deepening of the lighter skin tint of the Malays into 
as we go eastward Confining ourselves to tangible objects, we will now 
an attempt to divide the area of Polynesian culture into smaller distncts 
^ this, as might be expected, the large mfiuential groups of Samoa and Tonga 
an affinity with the neighbouring Fiji This strikes us most clearly in our 
'li^^ographical museums by the abundance and vanety of the wonderfully carved 
Tonga shows linguistic peculianties, shares with Fiji in respect of bows 
pottery, and builds its vessels differently from Samoa. In the Harvey Islands 
M^lfee eastward, the art of carving has been absorbed in the preparation of 
liicihets with pretty handles rich in symboho forms ' The Society Isles show 

loave this as in the opginal, though St iram. the ma|i' tW a %e dmWn Irom Hawaii to New 

pa^es through the Tonga gronp I ' > 
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aL;ru nt with tl.man tti their feather work and axe. In the Marque.a., oars 
as w..:i as axes and dancinq stilt, are taned with coinentional ornaments, each 
oS whah has n. name and it. significance, reminding us somewhat of the Easter 
IskuHiers wntint; The Hawaii or handwich Islands are distinguished by fine 
feathti masks and helmets, and have weapons with wooden handles, set w'lth 
'harks teeth hkc knives These, however, find their richest development in the 
Hilb.Tt or Kingsmih Island Xcw Zealand, which has the most peculiar climate 
of .im region inhabited hy Polynesians, is the culminating point and the horn of 
pkntv in regard to art development in Oceania Its favourite manufacture is small 
hand slubs, called i/un, made like inan> ornamental objects from jade Also 
richly carved sticks, objects in greenstone, symbols of rank m the shape of oais, 
ships, pil'ars for houses But on the whole it preserves agreement with the rest 
Oi Poljntsia One might conclude that its settlement did not take place till late, 
hut that Iroin the remoteness of these islands a tranquil development resulted 
.uth *he maintenance of manj old notions of form If the Maori dialect is in 
,n,ia> rosjiects richer and more primitive than other Polynesian dialects, this maj 
be ascrib'd to the more plentiful contact of the tribes over wider spaces The 
most unuiue existence is that of Easter Island It represents among the islands 
rth.it the naturalist would call a “sport” No part of the earth shows the power 
of isolation with more impressive clearness than this little spot of some 50 square 
mill's The most trustworthy descriptions draw attention to the departure of the 
haster Islanders from the pure Polynesian type Darker coloured skin and small 
eyes point perhaps to an admixture of Melanesian blood In a population which 
by the highest estimate reached 3000, and before the days of small-pox and 
kidnapping were reckoned by the first French missionary at not more than 1 500, 
even small admixtures would be of importance But these peculiarities, not very 
significant under any' circumstances, disappear when wre look at the special ethno- 
graphical ix.nnt'N positive as well as negative Above all other Polynesians the 
E.ister Islanders possess the art of pottery , also an obsolete writing, the pow ei of 
executing human figures, in wood-carving, and of making giganbe stone images , 
they also build stone huts But on the other hand they have not the more artistic 
forms of axe, bow, and sp^. 

Loc.dly and ethnogmf^dcally the Micronesians stand next to the Malay*. 
\rchipelago and East Asia , from a physical point of view they display many w 
the Mongoloid marks with especial clearness. In their ethnographic relafaoi^l 
they seem to be a race which has come down from a higher stage In social an 
jiolitical institutions — m their mon^', their looms, their navigation — they sh,<| 
traces of a richer development of the CKteraal life But a further motive must 1 
sought in the less secluded character of the entire Micronesian development, | 
which the neighbourhood of Asia has worked both, advantageously and disturb 
Many objects are indhtmguishably like those of particular Malayan Ic 
thus the spears of the Carolmcs re^unble those of central Celebes Fob 
infiuences predominate espcaally in the Gilbert Islands ; tattooing ic 
agree exactly. The agreements hetwrcCT. Melanesia and Mfcron^ia lie 
of small details ; the young people of Astrolabe Bay w^, besides 
th^r hair, iittte sticks bound with grass and adorned rntfr cock’s feathfe*!^, 
carious tori ornament of the Ruk Iriandm. The loqm of 
int the Metoesian region, is closely akin fo thpf: of the Caroljaeg, - ' 
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^ ^ Within the legion of the tlarket races the contiasts aic natuiallr shaipci In 
every archipelago, and in- New Guinea, lighter and darkei gioups nia\ he 
dHtmgiiished The Papuas of New Guinea west of Humboldt Bar, aie on the 
^average darker than those to the castwaid , in the western portion we nc> longci 
meet with light - skinned, stiaight - haired people, who might be taken fur 
Polynesians Ethno- 
I graphical charactei - 
fistics point paitly to 
’ the more easterly 
^islands of the Sunda 
^ group, the short bows 
^ of bamboo strung w ith 
^fibies, or the stone 
^ clubs and the armoui 
^Of smaller, quite spe- 
leial characteristics, w e 
fmay note the airows, 

[ exactly like those of 
^Ceram The moie 
^ 'Warlike and enterpns- 
fltig tubes dwell in 
[East New Guinea , 

Miiey are far superior 
Ito the nati\es of the 
^atenor, the stupid 
^I>orese,and the good- 
s|empered, cunning 
apu'as of the south- 
coast This 
oiiairacter extends to 
|he inhabitants of the 
Ih^ighbourmg islands 
east and north 
^^^jtween the Bis- 
and Solomon 
jfaanders, too, there is 
p great agreement m 
racter , they are 
rorig, coarse, warlike, 

.at the same time capable of w^ork and receptive of education In some 
Imctive details, such as the use of coloured bast and grass for ornament, the 
fion Islanders agree with New Guinea The Trobnand, D'Entrecasteaux, 
•^d, 'Other islands southward to Teste form, with eastermost New Guinea, one 
I: iWgraphical province. Here we begin to find a higher proportion than in New 
of population partly straight-haired and fair-skinnedj with such specific 
I teres as the loin-cloth made from the pmdmus4tB£, the working of small disks 
I pfed spondylus-^shell for ornament, the pecuhar miode of inserting the axe-head, 
^^ation highly advanced, and cannibalism Some of these characteristics 


Rattan cuirass, throwing-sticks of dark wood, and bark belt, from Kaiser 
Wilhelm s I^nd (Berlin Museum ) 
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T,- rniinea to the more westeily regions Alike 

mark the transition from eastwaid there has been developed 

.n Ncm Guinea and the next t^ eastw p 

. style and lower rim of the 

lines, one at right ang es mouth The effect of boiedom pro- 

r,..che,ul, a ™,„,po.,d.ng I.ne g.™g p„., 

duced b> this phjsiognomy has been notea as u g 



Axes from the D'Ei4recasteg,ux Islands— one eighth real size (Christy Collection ) 


bored Englishman, but it also reminds us of the “ toitoise-shell style” of the 
Torres Islands, where it is made necessary by the material In the case of the 
Admiralty Islanders, holding as they do an intermediate position among the 
rest of the Melanesians, it is interesting to note that their peculiarities are 
negative Except the s,pear they have no weapons , lacking^ bow and arrow, 
thro^mg-stick, slmg, and axe Bow and arrow are wanting also among othei 
Melanesians, and the Australian^ ; but the latter have other weapons, in some 
cases in remarkable abundance and variety In the poverty of the islanders of 
whom we are speaking one might be inclined to see an effect of their isolation, 
an evidence of limited intercourse But many other characteristics point to closer 
affinities, in one or another direction, ^ith the inhabitants of Humboldt Bay, the 
Solomon Islands, or New Hanover 
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The more castci ly islands of iMelancsia show, as in Fiy and the New Hebrides, 
the lart^cst proportion of Polynesian influences Imji indccti cannot be imdcrsto k! 
apart from lonita, Fiji is ‘‘upper,” Tonga lower ” I he relations bc'twecn these 
two groups are most intimate Plnsically the Phjians must Ixj regarded as htbricis 
between the Mongoloid and the Negroid, et> mologically the Tongan is of all 
Polynesian dialects the nearest to the Phjian In st>lc the productions of Piji 
bear the closest resemblance to those of Samoa But the broad padiiles of New 
Hano\cr, with strong middle nb, also remind iis \i\idly of this group New 
Caledonia and the Lo^alU Islands form a district by themsehcs The inhabit- 
ants of the formci ishind are more pronounced negroids than those of the latter^ 
where, indeed, Marc contains a Polynesian colony, self-founded, but m both 
Polynesian influences ate 
clearly apparent Deduct- 
ing the effects of the soil 
and the iinfa\ouiable cli- 
mate, there still lemain 
many peculiarities corre- 
sponding to the secluded 
position Among these are 
the circular huts, the pecu- 
liar shape of spears and 
clubs, the absence of the 
bow, the use of the pretty 

brow n bat's fur fo^ all kinds ^ ^ 

, , Carved wooden plaques, n«ea as stamps, from tbe ijt Isianas* 

of adornments bpecial to (Goddirojr Collection ) 

New’’ Caledonia are the 

binding of the grip of a weapon with string, or cloth, the attachment of woollen 
tassels, and the like , also the broad jade blades, the beak-shaped clubs, the 
absence or rudeness of sculpture The closest affinities to New Caledonia are 
showm by the northern New Hebrides 

While Polynesian influences have flowed so copiously over the eastern 
boundary of IMelanesia that they got possession of whole islands, Malay mfluences 
ha\e been far less actice on the west side Only m w^estem New Guinea are 
,they decidedly predominant On its eastern shores, till you come tovtards Tagai, 
the people of New Guinea w^ere ten years ago still completely m the stone age , 
While m the west the working of iron had long been known Spear-heads, short 
s-words, and knnes soon became common in the palaces on the coast of GeeHmk 
' Bay The colonies coming from the east, who settled in the coast districts of 
eastern New Guinea, appear to have made more impression than the conqueror 
-f md rulers from the west But that, m spite of that, an old connection must be 
.assumed, is quite clearly seen both from the negroid elements which, scattered as 
^’’“diey are throughout the Malay Archipelago, are represented with especial strength 
in its eastern half, and also from ethnographic characteristics. In the district 
bounded to the westward by a line drawn through Halmahera and Flores, both 
M elements appear so strongly that the region appears to be one of transition from 
^"icalay to Melanesian Here we find forms of bows and arrows showing a 
I remarkable similarity with the Melanesian , so, too, older forms of sf^ar, filing 
‘ of teeth, and tattooing, have maintained a wide extension 
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It Ltiu hauli\ be doubted that, fiorn the stieam of migiation which entcied 
the Facitic frt>m the wcstwaid, nlK ^\cre diverted to the continent of Australia 
lieie, too, we Ii.ivl. a innij^lcd sttam, whose mam constituents aie a faner stiaight- 
haired, and a daikcr crisp-haircd race Relations with an oldei woild may 

unquestionably be pie- 
sumed The funda- 
mental ideas, and many 
details in the mitiatoiy 
rites foi bo}s and qnls, 
are thoroughly Ocean- 
ian, and connect at least 
Northern Australia with 
the neighboming New 
Guinea and its adjacent 
islands Traces of taboo 
also appear , and if then 
usage IS less shaiply 
marked than in Poly- 
nesia, the cause may be 
found in the coarsei life 
and moie indigent con- 
dition of the Austialians 
In former times moic 
consistent and more 
highly “finished customs 
may have prevailed Foi 
the racial dualism, which 
the rapid progress of 
crossing has done its 
best to obhteiate, we 
can look, so far as oui 
present knowledge al- 
lows, only to Papuas 
and Malays It is a 
fact that Malays live, 
temporarily or perman- 
ently, among North Australian tribes, and exercise no small influence upon 
them , w hile on the other hand there can be no doubt as to the temporary 
intercourse of the Torres Islanders with both Papuas and Austfalians On 
the north-west coasts of Australia we can pro\e Malayan influence more 
certainly than any other The extension of the bamboo in Amhemland, 
the existence of small-pox before the arrival of Europeans, the objection to 
eat pig-meat, testify to this Perhaps also we may trace to the same cause 
the absence of the boomerang m North Australia. Without doubt these races 
must have begun to permeate long before the historical period The Malay 
fkhenes on the North Australian coast are, says Campbell, a settled insti- 
tution, pointing to a long duration. The evidence of Tasmania would lead 
us to assume a crisp-hatred race as originally inhabiting Australia^ for the 
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Tasmanian hair was decidedly more woolly than the Australian. The apparently 
uniform conditions of Australia are complicated by what Bastian calls ‘Hhe 
shadow which the great continent of Asia casts over these oceanic groups of 
islands.’* Wc cannot disprove that Malayo-Polynesian elements may have reached 
Australia from the eastward also, just as easily as they got to New Giuhiea ; but 
no evidence for it is forthcoming. Norfolk Island was uninhabited when dis- 
covered by Europeans. Nor is the connection with New Guinea in any way 
intimate. Whether remains of the dingo are really found in the Australian 
Post-pliocene or not, probability is strongly in favour of his having been introduced 
by human immigrants ; and the New Guinea dog is different. Ethnographical 
objects, too, are not alike on the two sides of Torres Straits. 


§ 3. PHYSICAL QUALITIES AND INTELLECTUAL LIFE OF 
THE POLYNESIANS AND MICRONESIANS 

Bodily peculiarities— Racial marks — Colour — Head— Hair — Albinism — Ivluscular strength — Spiritual Disposi- 
tion — A race of contradictions — Optimistic critics— Stupidity — Frivolity — Lies and Dissiiiuilation— Cometly 
of King Finn — Licentiousness — Human sacritices, cannibalism, and infanticide— Intellectual capacity — 
Influence of Christianity — -Creative power of the Polynesian mind — Invention — Mythology— Casmogony— 

' Knowledge of geography — Medicine — Reckoning of time— Counting— Music and dancing— Wrestling and 
V . , boxing — Games of children. 

■■ , . ' 

Among the Polynesian tribes, distributed as they are oyer a wide area broken up 
into numerous islands, varying greatly in natural resources, and permeated by a 
deeply-rooted social organisation, racial distinctions emerge very clearly. It is 
almost superfluous specially to emphasise the fact, that in this race too we can 
find no absolute unity. Crossings have taken place, of which we can no longer 
determine the individual elements, though doubtless negroid constituents turned 
np among them. But whatever may be the history of the Polynesians, they 
form a special group of mankind. In close affinity with the Malay race they 
have a brown skin, with a prevailing tendency to light gradations, such as might 
on the average be designated as olive-brown ; though among the Micronesians 
we find the Chinese yellow, and among the Samoans the light-brown tint of 
Southern Europeans. The hair is black, smooth to curly. F'insch considers 
that within these limits the Micronesians do not vary more from the actual 
Polynesians than Swabians from North Germans. There are Polynesian colonies 
in the Micronesian region, but many Micronesians come nearer to the Melanesian 

by Among the more important bodily characteristics we may mention the pre- 
dominance of short skulls, often exaggerated by artificial deformation ; low, but 
generally well-shaped foreheads, often causing the facial angle to be equal to that of 
Ilufbpeans 

’ projecting forward rather than sidewa^.; and, lastly^ Souths well shaped in spite 

whilo::t|e ;;so|i| 
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uniform conditions of Austiaha aic complicated !)\ what liistiaii calls “ tht 
shadow which the <41 eat continent of Asia casts o\ci these oceanic ^loiips t>f 
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by human immigiants , and the New Guinea dog is different Ethnographical 
objects, too, aic not alike on the two sides of Toircs Straits 
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Among the Polynesian tribes, distributed as they are o\er a wade area broken up 
into numerous islands, \arying greatly m natural resouices, and permeated by a 
deeply-rooted social organisation, racial distinctions emerge \cry clear!} It is 
almost superfluous specially to emphasise the fact that m this race too we can 
find no absolute unity Crossings ha\e taken place, of which we can no longer 
determine the indnidual elements, though doubtless negroid constituents turned 
up among them But whatever ma} be the history of the Polynesians, the} 
form a special group of mankind In close affinity with the Malay race they 
have a brown skin, with a prevailing tendency to light gradations, such as might 
on the average be designated as ohve-biov’i n , though among the Micronesians 
we find the Chinese yellow, and among the Samoans the light-brown tint of 
Southern Europeans The hair is black, smooth to curly P'lnsch considers 
that within these limits the Micronesians do not vary more from the actual 
Polynesians than Swabians from North Germans There are Poi}nesian colonies 
in the Micronesian legion, but many Micronesians come nearer to the Melanesian 
type 

Among the more important bodily characteristics we may mention the pre- 
dominance of short skulls, often exaggerated by artificial deformation , low, but 
' generally well-shaped foreheads, often causing the facial angle to be equal to that of 
^^uropeans , noses tnOre often snub than curved , eyes small, lively, usuall}^ placed 
Eonzontally, with remarkably wide opening and eloquent expression , cheek bones 
projecting forwurd rather than sideways ; and, lastly, mouths well shaped in spite 
' of thick lips In general the lighter Polynesians^ more especially Maoris and 
Tongans, resemble most the European type even m expression , while the some- 
what darker Micronesians, as has been said^ approach the Melanesian The 
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rreiicial chaiactci is soft fcatuies and pleasing demeanoui The expiession 
!K)bl\ ‘"foiiTied lacts,” is so commonly used of the Polynesians that it may be 
\\orth\\hile to point out that it is only their statine which can be judged by a 
European standard* The handsomest woman of Samoa/’ says Hugo Zoller, 

“ cannot be com- 
pared with any- 
thing moie than 
a pietty German 
peasant girl ” 
The hair in its 
finer texture and 
tendency to form 
waves or even 
iinglets, departs 
fiom the coarse 
straight Mongol- 
ian foi m The 
best term for it 
is ‘‘ crisp ” hair 
Occasionally wigs 
are met with, 
sticking up and 
towzled aftei the 
Papuan fashion 
The colour of the 
hair ranges from 
black to chestnut 
brown A lighter 
tinge, particu- 
larly rusty-brown 
wisps running 
through dark 
hair, and reddish 
or yellowish col- 
oration of the 
tips, proceeds 
from frequent' 
bathing and pow^ 
dering with Ume. 

Samoan woman (From a photograph in the Godeffioy Album) Albinism seeHUiSl, 

to be rare 

^^l^/elopment of hair on the face and body is less in straight-haired than, 
"'^irly-haired persons 

The bodily strength of the Polynesians is not very great , the small atnoU^'! 
g labour which many of them perform hardly tends to a thoiough dev&lop'ijii^! 
m the body Even the most stalwai t-Iooking Maoris possess, on the 
f^nly a fraction of an Englishman s lifting power , nor do they excel in 
.Toot Arms and legs run rather to fat than to muscle A notable cei^^^S 
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H fiequcnt a icsult of indolence Ihc a\cia<4c \\ci|;ht of the men in the 
Gilbert Islands is, according to Finsch, about 1 2 stone, the maximum a little 
o-ver I 5 In stature the Polynesians hold a medium position Finsch’s measure- 
ments gne S feet i i inches as the highest figine for a man of the Gilbert 
Islands, and 5 feet 3d inches for a woman of Upolu, one of the most powerful 
and stoutest of Pol> ncsian women The minima fall just below 5 feet Long 
ago G Forster said of the Easter Islanders, who live under conditions calculated 
to stunt them We did not find among them a single man who could be called 
tall” In the Marshall Archipelago the natnes of the more northerly islands, 
which are less \isited by strangers, and produce food m greater abundance, are 
men of a tallei and stronger stamp , w hile the great majority of those in the 



Womea of the Gjll?ert and Marstiall Islands* (Godeflruy Albfom ) 


southern islands are slender men who grow old prematurely The more weakly 
type tends to prevail , possibly the indolence which shrinks from the exertion of 
fibbing, and limits itself to a vegetable diet, may have something to do with this 
Accoiding to Fmsch the Gilbert Islanders may be indicated as the strongest 
They are distinguished by the rapidity with which they multiply, supplying an 
, abundant emigration Racial diflferences are to some extent involved m the 
^fdal organisation The lighter people of the upper classes are descended from 
'Japanese, Chinese, and Spaniards ; and tanning by the sun assuredly does not 
! '«I^One account] for the darker tint of the lower classes Ellis , heard it said w^hen 
a' 'Earthy man passed * How dark he is, he must have good bones Still the 
I ^imkar complexions are not found exclusively in the low^er classes, while the 
skin of the aristocracy admits of exceptions here and there 
' I The acuteness of tl^eir senses is considerable , and this holds good not merely 
‘ m ttieir cleverness in finding lost objects, or seeing small birds m covert. An 
ijf^entive intelligence is native to them. The Rotynesian has not the childish 
of the n^o , but' at the same Time he Js not $0 reserved as the Malay 
so calculating as the Chjnc^, If in surrender to the im^pulses of their nature 
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these are genuine “natuial” laccs, 
on the othei hand the banieis of 
tradition are rigid and social oidin- 
ances manifold , and although they 
attack Nature and each othei with 
primitive implements and weapons, 
they ha\e in othei dii actions guen 
proof of no narrow intellectual en- 
dowment If all “natuial” laces 
display something contiadictoiy in 
the propoition w^hich then cultiva- 
tion bears to then endowment, the 
Polynesians are in truth a lace of 
contiadictions To Cook and hi'y 
companions the Tahitians and So- 
ciety Islandeis appeared as gentle 
and agreeable people, in many 
lespects to be envied, foitunate, 
like childien of an extremely happy 
disposition Yet a century ago the 
Tongans were still cannibals And 
if we turn over the lecoid of the 
dealings of the Tahitians with wdiitc 
men, we shall find mention of their 
meeting with Wallis’s expedition , 
which they met in quite a different manner, and experienced a bloody repulse 
By that time the white men had 
made themselves feared In 
cases where they had not re- 
ceived any lesson of this kind, 
the natives appeared as regular 
savages Cook was himself 
partly to blame, by his ovei- 
confidence, for his murdei on 
Hawaii A whole series of 
treacherous attacks are known 
to have occurred m the small 
exterior islands, such as the , 

Paumotu, Savage, and Penrhyn I 
groups , and the history of New J 
Zealand records still more J 
Without being savages after j 
the fashion of the Bushmen or 
Australians, the Polynesians are 
of an untrustworthy changeable 
character The Micronesians 
for The most part maintain a 
timid attitude , but they are 
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frequently few in number confined to a sohtaiy island, and almost defenccle 
against strangeis 

Under great outward Mvacity lies the dulness of the uncultuicd natui 
Even among Christian Polynesians one is struck by the indifference with whi< 
they meet a disgraceful death at the hand of the executioner , and the tranquilhi 
of children at the death of then parents, particularly m blood-steeped New Zealan 
has been remarked Human saciifices and cannibalism must have left their trao 
m the disposition These evil qualities are cloaked by a childish levity T1 
task of the criminal law is materially lightened by their garrulity , they canm 
keep a seciet, even to save themselves from the scaffold Throughout Polynesi 



A man of Pelew, and a man of Yap m the Carolines (GodefFroy Album ) 


one hears plenty of quarrelsome talk and sees very little fighting Even m serious 
warfare words play an important part Many words are accompanied by many 
fakehoods An entertaining proof of the art of the Polynesians m fiction is 
afforded by the appearance of the sham king Finn on Cook’s second visit to the 
(Friendly Islands m 1777 In order to cany through the part, many others had 
to take as much share m the farce as he himself , and yet Cook was taken in for 
some days, and only began to suspect when he saw the impostor do obeisance to 
ttie real king 

The Polynesians show themselves quite open tb the reqmrements of an 
mdustnal life in the European iemse The sugar-plantations which form the 
chief wealth of Hawau are no doubt at present chiefly in the hands of whites or 
half-breeds , but King Kamehameha IIL rendered essential service in promoting 
ffhe cultivation of the sugar-camfe The first Christians on Maui performed a 
wonderful feat when they built a chtirch lOO' feet' in length , carrying stone, lime 
and sand on their backs, and hauling tin^her with their hands Twice the principal 
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gave way, aad to. *^V" 

to be sure, just the \aliant, laboiiou , p ^ and Tahitians are leckoned 

Europeans as avaricious and between the dissolute, idle, light- 

more serv iceable The f irdustrwus. clever, sobci, musculai 

Tongans to the licentiousness ascribed to the 

In order to foim a fair ju ^ excesses were described with much 

Polynesians, we must consider t people supeificially 

exaggeration by visitors 1 S of culture Levity and 

Much of It no doubt arises from g ^ reach an inci edible 

idleness have in some paces corruption among the upper classes , while 

in New Zealand, m Samoa, and especially in 
Tonga, women hold, on the contrary, a high 

^ Human sacrifices, cannibalism and tiaces of it, 
also infanticide, will be dealt with m the section 

on society . t r n 

With the first ray of light which falls upon 

the life of Polynesia, together with the opemng-up 
of the central regions of the Pacific, we get a 
glimpse of a stiong movement of great value m 
the history of civilization If indeed it be too 
much to assume that a development m the direc- 
tion of a pure monotheism was making its way m 
their religion before the arrival of Chiistian influ- 
ran at anv rate lecogmse therein a powerful impulse towards the creation 
paMhe "; tie more space and a little mete stab.l.ty. we should have 

?ound an Indian mythology in Polynesia Moially the Polynesians did not and 
do not stand high /and yet their abandonment of cannibalism and human sacrifice 
speaks a great deal for their self-education It is a progress towards huinamty to 
which fulf justice has not been done by all critics Generally too the I 
have shown a rare capacity for education , quite apart from their jif 

Litatmg European diess-customs Nowhere else have missions so soon attained 
to the point of sending out native teachers For many years whole groups, such 
as Tonja, Samoa, Hervey, have possessed a church and a school in every vi 1 g , 
with cler-y and teachers of whom by far the greater part are natives At the 
same time these communities soon became self-supporting The London Missionary 
Society has for years no longer had occasion to send pecuniary aid to Samoa , on 
the contrary, that Mission has itself forwarded material contributions foi missionaw 
nurnoses to othei districts Among the most curious phenomena aie the 
mdlliendent offshoots from Christiamty Thus m Upolu, Siovedi, a native of 
Savau, founded the “ gimblet-religion ” Professing to converse with God and t 
work miracles, he enjoined a mutual confession of sms in cases of sickn^S , and 
hiS' dmne service was rendered specially impressive by the discharge of ^earm 
Also m Samoa, a native, who taught the invocation of the God .Of Heaven, 
brought With him on his return from the whale-fishery an old woman who used 



Dressed skull, from the Marshall Islands 
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rafter gate waj, and for the third time they put it up again, nothing loth It is, 
to be sure, just the valiant, laborious, piogressive Polynesians who aie deciied by 
Europeans as avaricious and stubborn The Samoans and Tahitians are leckoned 
more serviceable The profound difference between the dissolute, idle, light- 
skinned inhabitants of fertile Tahiti, and the industrious, clever, sober, muscular 
native of the poorer Tonga Islands is instructive Is it not significant that the 
Tongans escaped the corrupt aristocratic rule of Tahiti ? 

In order to form a fair judgment as to the licentiousness ascribed to the 
Polynesians, we must consider that their excesses were described with much 
exaggeration by visitors who only leained to know the people supeificially 
Much of It no doubt arises from their geneial level of culture Levity and 


idleness have in some places 



Dressed skull, from the Marshall Islaads 
(Godeffroy Collection) 


allowed sexual irregularity to reach an inci edible 
pitch of corruption among the upper classes , while 
in New Zealand, m Samoa, and especially in 
Tonga, women hold, on the contrary, a high 
position 

Human saciifices, cannibalism and traces of it, 
also infanticide, will be dealt with in the section 
on society 

With the first ray of light which falls upon 
the life of Polynesia, together with the opening-up 
of the central regions of the Pacific, we get a 
glimpse of a strong movement of great value in 
the history of civilization If indeed it be too 
much to assume that a development in the diiec- 
tion of a pure monotheism was making its way in 


their religion before the arrival of Christian influ- 


ence^, we can, at any rate, recognise therein a powerful impulse towards the creation 
of a pantheon With a little more space and a little more stability, we should have 
found an Indian mythology m Polynesia Morally the Polynesians did not and 
do not stand high , and yet their abandonment of cannibalism and human sacrifice 


speaks a great deal for their self-education It is a progress towards humanity to 
which full justice has not been done by all critics Generally too the Polynesians 
ha\e shown a rare capacity for education, quite apart from their faculty of 
imitating European dress-customs Nowhere else have mission^ so soon attained 


to the point of sending out native teachers For many years whole groups, such 
as Tonga, Samoa, Hervey, have possessed a churqh. and a sdxopl in eva*y village, 
with clergy and teachers of whom by far the greater part are natives^ At the 
same time these communities soon became self-supporting Thd London Mis$ipnary 
Society has for years no longer had occasion to send pecuniary aid to ^amoa ; on 
the contrary, that Mission has itself forwarded material contributions for milssionary 
purposes to other districts. Among the most cunous phenomena are the 
independent offshoots from Christianity. Thus in Upolu, Siovedi, a native of 
Savaii, founded the gimblet-rehgion ” Professing to converse with God and to 
work miracles, he enjoined a mutual confession of sins in cases of sickness , and 
his divine service was rendered specially impressive by the discharge of firearms ^ 
Also m Samoa, a native, who taught the invocation of the God of Heaven, 
brought with him on his return from the whale-fishery an old woman who used 
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In all variations of Polynesian mythology an element of philosonhiMn.^ 
appears in astonishing liixuiiance Nouheie do ue find bettei confiimation of 
the fact that at this stage mythology includes all science When as m the 
Society Islands, vie find the creation of spiritual forces following immediatelv 
upon the emerging of Ru from the side of his mothei Papa we 
are in the region of abstractions Not till then is the material 
world created by the union of Tangaioa with the various forces 
ot ^atoc We get the impiession of natural science m embryo 
when Tangaroa pioduces, with the goddess of the external woild 
clouds and ram , wnth the goddess of the inner world, the germs’ 
of movement, with the air, the lambow, the light, the moon 
and with a goddess dwelling in the earth, volcanic fire This 
structure of ideas, the creation of thoughtful minds, was not 
adapted for wider extension, and thercfoie the universal myth- 
o ogy of Polynesia could not accommodate itself to the analysis 
ot Its simple cosmogony, which made the woild result from the 
embrace of heaven and eaith, into these abstract conceptions 
isut in the great simple images of the sea, the islands, the earth 
as a fixed island or floating in the sea, in their need of orienta- 
tion by the aid of sun, moon, and stars, the Polynesians found 
an inducement to observe the heavenly phenomena more keenly, 
an to orm cosmogonic imaginations Their conception of the 
world, to the formation of which fancy has contributed more 
toan understanding, is yet based upon a mass of observations 
the moon is a woman, wnth an indwelling capacity for renewal 
^ 1 he man in the moon is Rona, who stumbled as he went about 
at night and was taken up by the moon with the branch of the 
tree to which he tried to hold Both sun and moon renew then 
youth in the spring of the water of life While the moon and 
stars are in a heaven nearer the earth, namely the third, the sun 
shines only from the fifth , else he would burn up everything 
Sun and moon once lived together and produced the drv land » u 
or rne earth And while the sun is on one side made fast to Hawaii (Bntish 
the moon by Maui, on the other it is bound to the earth by its > 

attachment also eclipses arise The stars were 
-^ated by the ancestois of the present Polynesian race As the population of 
heavren they are divided into two parts, between which the Milky Way, or “gieat 
S ark, forms the boundary The shooting-stars are the means by which they 
send mess^es to their former creators Among the constellations Orion with the 
^outhern Cross and the neighbounng stars as » Tamarereti’s Canoe,” and the 
Pleiads, under the name of « the bowsprit of the canoe,” enjoy special consideration 

' w u 01 the gleaming bowstnng, or the ladder 

whereby the souls of chiefs ascend to heaven 

;« The frequent migrations of the Polynesians from one island to another led 
in course of time to the acquirement of a certain stock of knowledge The 
talented Tupaia drew for Cook a kind of map on which numerous islands of 
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Time IS leckoncd by lunar monthb 
In Tahiti there were fourteen of these, 
two of which Forster regarded as , \ t i 

intercalary The names of the months ^ ^ 

in many cases are referable to agiicul- 

ture and the phenomena of vegetable ' ^ , 

life In New Zealand we find thirteen ' iBlW jfc, 


and the tenth reckoned twice 
over The names of the months and 
^the first day of the year vary from 
one island to another, and besides 
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I Paddles used at dances, from Easter Island— one-thirteCntfr real itze (Berlin Museum of Ethnology) 
2 Bamboo dancing-stilts, from the Marquesas^ — one-tenth real size (Christy Collection) 
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that, traces lemain of anothei system of chronology dividing the yeai mto 
two parts with the disappearance and leappearance of the Pleiads, thus 
reckoning six months only Thus m a number of islands New Year’s day falls 
at the southern winter solstice Besides this, they reckon by generations , and 
this reckoning goes back twenty-nine geneiations in Raiotonga, twenty-seven m 
Mangareva, amounting to a handsome tale of centuries, but of couisc starting 
from mythical times 

Song and dance occupy a laige pait of the life of the dwellers in the foitunate 
isles of the tropic zone The Maoris, too, sing on eveiy occasion , at woik m 
dancing, in rowing, at their sports, or when marching to war They especially 
like amcebean songs, in which choruses alternate with individual chants But 
the character of their songs is not cheeiful, howevei cheerful may be the mood 
which inspires them, lather are they solemn The Polynesians have a decided 
sense for rhythm and even foi rhyme At the moie impoitant pciformances 
monologues, dialogues, even the rudiment of a diama, often consisting in the 
mimic representation of a quariel, ending in blows, are put on the stage between 
pas seids On these occasions dancing-wands oi dancmg-stilts, often finely caived 
are in use Cook’s companion, Anderson, desciibes a musical cntcitainmcnt in 
Tonga as follows Eighteen men sat in the ling of sjicctators, foiii or five 
having bamboo-tubes closed at the lower end These they steadily stiuck almost 
vertically on the giound in slow time , muffled notes, varying according to the ' 
length of the tube, being given out Anothei musician pioduced clcai tones by 
striking with two sticks a long split bamboo which lay on the giound in fiont of 
him The rest sang a soft air, so much mellowed by the roughei tones of the simple 
instruments that no one could help recognising the power and pleasing melodious- 
ness of the music’ On other occasions hollow tree-stems aie beaten like drums 
W1 wo sticks Of all the manifold Euiopean instiuments the dium was the 
only instrument of which the Tongans would take any notice , and this they 
thought inferior to their own Micronesian drums are distinguished for their 
marked hour-glass shape Particular dmms aie used in divine service and 

Tmir “ -erywheie 

Among the dances are also included the war and weapon uames and ihp 
favour,* w-thng and box.ng contests In Ha™,, wltel C«k ttec o™ 
the girls took p„t .n these The Polynes.ans have a great hW 

h.d g a to 

with a stick ' in .n ^ to find it by hitU^ 

very popul„ In ,L P»“‘ Ball-games ate 

IS thrown as far as possible called Aa/iz, a wheel-shaped stone {Maika), 

children then arm^ and ^ piopeity, their wives and 

"swmnn.:g?;;‘Z,f tr SeTerof'l hH Z’ ““ 

measure a game of chance it io ^ ^ aid oi spar is also in 

S me 01 Chance , it is played, especially m Hawaii, by 

[Mr Stev&usoa mfeiitions somewhere tha^ mol aj- 

»me httntJretis on a side, and to last for weeks At lenMli^ts'" played by whole villages, 

•‘visitors’’ readied sneh a pitch that the ckefs had to iS < 


own 
girls, 
some measure 
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both sexes with much dexteiity and pluck Little boats are a frequent toy 
of children , who also, like their elders, aie fond of ball -play The young 
New Zealandeis have a special picdilection for flying kites Another game 
of theiis is to throw up a ball made of leaves bound together, and catch 
it on a stick sharpened at both ends Besides these, games with the fingers, 
like the Italian mot fa, are very common , and the players are extremely clever 
at them 


§ 4 DRESS, WEAPONS, AND IMPLEMENTS OF POLYNESIANS 

AND MICRONESIANS 

Dress and ornament — Tattooing — Deformations of the body — Feather ornaments — Modes of iv earing the hair 
— Objects used for ornament — Baik cloth — TaJ>a — jMats — Weapons and implements~Lack of iron — 
Working in stone — Manufactuie of weapons fiom wood — Spears — Clubs — Limits of diffiision of bow and 
arrow — Slings — Industrial activity 

The stage of culture which the Polynesians have reached is very clearly 
expressed in then external appeal ance, that is, in then dress, their ornaments, 
their equipment Living undei a fortunate sky, and surrounded with water, 
both Polynesians and Micronesians bathe often, and are, therefore, a cleanly 
race Unluckily they frequently destroy the effect of this virtue by excessive 
anointing of themselves with coco-palm oil or chewed coco -nut They prefer 
flesh water to salt for bathing, and regard both as a good remedy against 
illness Women with their newly-born infants, and even people m mortal 
sickness, will bathe 

Artificial mutilations and embellishments of the person are widely spread 
Deformation of the skull, both by flattening it behind and elongating it towards 
the vertex, is found in isolated instances m Tahiti, Samoa, Hawaii, and the 
Paumotu group, but occurs nowhere with such frequency as on Maliicollo in the 
New Hebrides, where the skull is squeezed extraordinarily flat Flattening of 
the nose is practised in Tahiti and among the Yap Islanders, and the nasal 
septum IS often bored to allow of the insertion of flowers or featliers. The ears 
are bored, and bits of greenstone, teeth of men and sharks, feathers and flowers, 
stuck m for ornament On Easter Island, as in Micronesia, the ear-lobes are 
dragged into flaps by heavy wooden plugs The Micronesians also bore the rim 
TTr^he ear in various ways 

Tattooing nowhere reaches such perfection as in these regions. In Polynesia 
the men aie in general more tattooed than the women , but in some places both 
sexes are alike, and on Nukuor the women only are thus adorned. The custom 
of tattooing the face was not in use among all Polynesians, particularly not in 
Rarotonga , though universal among the Maorts, with whom the Rarotongans 
were brought into the closest contact The special forms of tattooing intended to 
excite fear seem ' to have left off since the introdudlton of European modes of 
fighting Another advmtage claimed for ta^ttoohig is that it obliterates differences 
of age Lastly the embelHshm^t ffpm not be forgotten j as the 

tattooePs, song says ' , i / 
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Ev erv line be duly drawn 
On the man uho’s iidi and gieat 
Shape your figuies fan and stiaight , 
On the man who cannot pay 
hlake them ciooked, coarse, and spla) 


Here, as with other Polynesians, tattooing is no doubt founded upon, and 
proceeds Viom, some religious idea It is regaided as a sacied piofcssion, which 



Tattooed Maons (From a photograph in the possession of Heir Max Buchnei ) 


IS exercised by the priest to the accompaniment pf prayers and hymns The 
figures depicted are often those of sacred animals like snakes and lizaids In 
Samoa it is based on the doctrine of the Atua or tutelary spiiit in beast shape , 
which was why the missionaries found it so hard to put an end to the practice 
In the Micronesian region tattooing has become to a great extent a pure malfer^ 
of decoration, but not everywhere On Nukuot ^yofnen live for three months 
secluded m the sacred house, and bathe m the sea before undergoing the operation,, 
which extends only to a small portion of the lower part of the body In the 
Radack group the patient spends the previous night m the house of the chief, 
who prays for favourable tokens In the Society and Paumotu Islands, the 
Marquesas, the Carolines, differences are made according to rank , the common 
people being tattooed on the loins only, whilst the £m or Arth are distinguished 
by large circular markings over the whole body In the Gilbert Islands a poc^ 
p^an who is tattooed enjoys more influence in the general council than a rich man 
, whose surface is blank On Rotuma caste-distinctionS are indicated by tattooing^ 
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Yet tlie chiefs lank is not always thus expressed, many chiefs arc but slightly 
tattooed, while 01 dinaiy citizens show this ornament all o\ci their persons In 
the Mai shall Islands the light of tattooing the checks is reserved to the chiefs 
while on Mortlock Island diffeiences of rank aie shown in the decoration of the 
legs The two sides of the body aie often unsymmetncal, and m this case the 
right side lecenes the more elaboiate tieatmcnt The Samoans select for tattooing 
exactly the legion which we cover with bathmg-di awers , the effect produced 
being that of a stuped and spotted cloth wrapped about them Among the 
Maoris it took yeais befoie the body was ornamented up to the design conceived 
in the artist's fancy , but wuth them the traits of the face 
aie literally dissolved in arabesques The operation, as 
applied to lips, eyelids, and nose, w^as painful, especially 
bcfoie the introduction of iron, in the Hervey Islands, 

Forster saw even tenderer portions of the frame sedu- 
lously tattooed The method is in this wise The figure 
is drawn wdieie lequired , then a little stick, pointed 
with stone, bone (human bone for choice), or non, is 
tapped with a w^ooden mallet so as to form a seiics of 
punctuies along the lines The tattooing tools consist 
of an instrument something like a little hoe, made of 
hard wood — four shapes occur m Samoa — the flat blade 
of wduch terminates m a number of sharp teeth, and a 
little mallet made of the same wood and shaped like a 
paddle, which serves to drive it m For colouring, the 
Maoris use the soot of wood 

Besides this, in time of mourning the skin of the 
face, aims, and legs has to undergo cutting wuth sharp 
shells, while at festivities it w^as usual to colour it with 
led and black paint Thus when Cook visited Eastei mjtraroeitts from the 

, , ,, , , , - _ , . Fnendly Islands — one-thtrd 

Island the women had painted their faces with ruddle, real size (Bntisfr Museum) 

some also with the yellow dye of the turmeric , others 

whitening them with cross-streaks of lime Herewith we may reckon the fact 
that m accoidance with the proveib “No wife for a hairy raan,^' every vestige 
of hair is removed fiom the face , though it is otherwise in Micronesia In Other 
parts of the body the hair is extracted with tweezers made of mussehshelh 
Circumcision in a modified form is very common , though over large regions such 
as Hawaii and New Zealand it is not piactised, and ^sewhare, as in the Marquesas, 
"lb "not universal This operation also is of a leligiatit cha^^^to, and is performed 

by the priests ’ 

The mode of weaimg the hair is suited to its stiff growth, and is simple 
accordingly It is either worn ufifastened and falling, or is cut off The latter 
course seems, in the Society Islands and their neighhcuthood, to have been 
enjoined upon all womeii except those of the royal farmljr* In the Friendly 
Islands men and women wear the hair cut short and combed upwards in bristles* 
By powdering with lime the tips ^re reddened, while tunmenc giVes a golden gloss. 
The fashion of wearing the hair tied in a top-^knot may perha.ps he an imitation . 
on the very first day of Qpok*s msit a T^hittan dhfef copied his hag-wig. With 
the imperfect cutfcmg-toc#? at their disposal, tfe sbaidng of the head was no light 
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matter , and there were few among the achievements of civilization which th® 
Polynesians had cause to piize so highly as scissois and lazors In Micronesia 
the head-01 nament consists almost everywhere of a long naiiow wooden comb 
with ten 01 twelve teeth, decorated about the handle, and at times fuimshed with 
a iich feather-01 nament The long hairpins serve also to allay the 11 ntation of 

frequent msect-hites The 
curly hail of the Gilbeit 
Islanders is fuzzed up with 
a stick till It stands out in 
a crown On Moillock 
Island the head-iing is 
covered with fibres after 
the manner of a bi ush , 
while on Nukuor the head- 
dress IS formed of a long 
plate of wood, bioadcning 
towards the top This soi\ 
of thing, however, must no 
doubt be regarded as a 
' dance -ornament 01 a leli- 
, gious emblem 1 he ances- 
i tial statues often cany a 
similar adornment Actual 
head -covci mgs aie notusual, 

01 are permitted only at 
night, or out of the country 
In the Carolines, as formerly 
in Hawaii, European hats 
are directly imitated On 
Fakaafo in the Tokelau 
. Islands, Hale saw boat- 
men wearing eye -shades 
I of closely- plaited material 
bound on to their foreheads, 

^ just as weak-sighted people 

A man of Ponap^ m the Carolm^ a photograph m the GoTeffrly f'th US 

As with tattooing, so 

back from the domain nf 1 r c feather ornaments extraS ' 

the sacred animals a^d this Te ' 
tail-feathers affords’ the articl^ SsTf ^ l 

Polynesians, the Tiopic-bird (Phapth purposes among the 

m such dem’and commerce was 

leaves, which were bound on the forehead Jathcis were stuck on to banana- 
of the dancing-mrls The mo , on the coco-nut fibre aprons 

“ coloured feathers were Zed iTa' “Z'"” * 7 “ 

Island feather-diadems were aloo Marquesas and on Easter 

, , aaems were also worn. Bm it was in Hawau that feather- 
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ornament leached its gieatest development and its highest \alue The feathers 
of Mehth'eptes Pacifica were luxuiies which forty yeais ago were permitted only 
to the most distinguished people Helmet-shaped head-dresses were decorated 
with yellow feathers, quite leminding one in their shape and colour of the head- 
geai worn by Buddhist piiests 

Trifles of the most \aiious kind find employment for decorative purposes In 
its shells of many colours the sea provides copious mateiial Flowers and tendrils 
are worn m tasteful style lound the neck, in the haii, in the ears, even in the 
nose Knotted stiings of pandanus-X^'sl or coco-nut fibre seive not only foi pui poses 
of divination, but, as on Ule, foi the reckoning of time , and many chiefs wear 
them for that purpose lound their necks Oi are we to see in this a kind of 


record of memoranda {Dui) such as the chiefs 
carry m Pelew^ To these superstition adds 
shells and bones of paiticular shape, human 
bones, human teeth , even millipedes are stiung 
togethei for necklaces Pendants of birds’ 
bones and ear-ornaments of albatross-skin were 
favourite modes of adornment with the New 
Zealanders On Tongatabu the natives used 
as ornaments the iron nails which Cook had 
bi ought for ti ade-purposes , one nail was the 
price of a hen In Tonga chains weie made 
of long thin leg- bones, alternating wnth small 
brown snail-shclis, and from them hung a large 
mother-of-pearl shell Single teeth, birds carved 
from sperm-whales’ teeth, black and white beads 
made from shells, are also hung lound the neck 



Combs made of the stalks of plants, bound close 

and evenly round the upper end with finely-plaited fibres are among the most 
beautiful productions of Tongan art In Hawaii the ornaments are either for 
the feet, thickly set with dogs’ teeth, snail-shells, or beans, or else armlets made 
of carved pieces of bone or tortoise-shell, all of one size, fastened into a^ flexible 
whole by doubled threads passed thiough them Similar stnngs with closely- 
ranged disks of shell, divided by smaller disks of a black nutshell, are used as 


money and also occur as foot and arm ornaments 

In Micronesia also garlands of fresh flowers, red and yellow, play an important 
part in feminine adornment A shell, a circular piece of mother-of-pearl or 
tcftoiseshell, little polished disks of Conus shell, all strung on a thread of human 
hair, form the favourite gaud of the Gilbert and Marshall Islanders On Pingelap 
bits of ted Spondylus shell are liked for necklaces ; elbow-rmgs of Conus and 


Nautilus shells are worn on Yap 

A Polynesian with aU his jewellery upon him gives the impression of being 
overlaid with varied hues. But the taste, for colour, in the absence of staring 
mineral pigments, was formerly much better developed than it is now that 
European traders hayp taken to dressing these people tn their stuffs at so much 
a yar^. Both sexes among the Polytiesiarts ate graceful, nor is coquetry 
unknown > On Sundays the Samoan women put on a long and ample chemise- 
^ke garment, always of a br:ight colour, Which suits them charmingly* When 
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they go to church they add a ttuy straw-hat, decked with flowers and ribbons of , 

many colours, stuck as much as possible on the side of the head Foi dancing. 





1 Woman of Ponap^ 2 Woman of the Paumotu Islands (From photograph in the Godeffroy Album) 

3 Women of the Society Islands (From photograph in the Damraara Album) 

tnasks are wpm , also a peculiar ear-ornament, and skirts of leaves so dry tha’ 
aa tliey move to the tune a lusthng sound arises Red paint is also freely 
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employed, and they cany paddle-shaped dancing-wands The Polynesians belong 
to the bettei-clad laces, they have advanced far beyond the point of mere covering 
and gone in the direction of luxury Foi this reason then bark stuffs, tapa gnaiu, 
and then mats form the largest and most valuable pait of their property , m some 
distiicts mats are a recognised form of currency In many cases a skirt is worn 
gilt about the waist and falling to the feet , the Tahitian women used to wear a 
cloth over their shoulders with an opening for the head in the middle, and, in 
addition, a skirt made of finer stuff Both sexes wore another cloth wound turban 
fashion lound the head In the Friendly Islands the dress was simpler, the 
skirt of the men was twisted up m a great bunch behind often very short , that 
of the w^omcn tied below the 
breast, and as a rule not ac- 
companied by the cape Simi- 
larly m Samoa and the neigh- 
bouring islands the dress of 
men and women consists of a 
piece of cotton cloth wound 
round the hips and reaching to 
the knee , leaves are frequcntl} 
employed for the same purpose 
In wet weathei the bark cloth 
IS often replaced by a mantle 
of long broad leaves which 
hang down m a fringe , on 
solemn and festive occasions 
the natives put on a fine mat 
of plaited fibie The inhabit- 
ants of the eastward islands 
are scantily clothed The 
Easter Islandeis, when first 
seen by Forster, were either 
quite naked or with an inade- 
quate apion hanging from the 
girdle In the Society Islands, 
on the contrary, the luxury of Samoan lady with hair dressed high (From the Gedeffiroy Album ) 
clothing acquires a symbolical 

significance The war-clothes there consist of three poncho-hke gaiments put on 
on'b over another the undermost a long white one, over that a red, and outside 
all a short brown one A dense envelopment of the whole body in as many 
cloths as possible stands for a sign of a peaceful reception In the time of 
Cook and Forster the Tahitian dancing-girls wore a piece of brown stuff closely 
wrapped round the breast About the hips was a pad of four layers of cloth, 
one upon another, alternately red and white, bound close with a cord whence a 
mass of white cloth hung to the feet The dress of the New Zealanders consisted 
of skirt and mats ; these were fastened on the right shoulder in men, on the left 
m women, the men wearing in addition a flax belt from which hung the mere and 
,ifcattle-axe Head and feet remained as a rule imcovefed, though some tribeig 
^n the middle island had flax sandals- What the axe of greenstone is as a 



I HI HIsrOR\ or UAX/HHI) 


piutiui-titiii c)f male indtiHtiv llm mat is m 
alone tht\ iiuparsd UicKe difleicnt mate 
tnmmeil with, the shins ot dogs and birds 
than tatluumg, w.is shown h> the mats 


the case of the women From flax 
Besides this, lUgs were made of, or 
The only distinction of rank, othci 
E\ciy tribe had at one time some 



Mdn of the Ruk Ishnds (From the Godeffroy \lbum ) 


special pattern of these, the differences consisting m the preparation of the fibie 
and m the ornamentation 

The clothing of the Micronesians is less copious In the northern Pele^ 
Islands we find men going quite naked On Nukuor any clothing beyond the 
absolute requirements of decency is allowed only at night and outside the reeij 
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The Moitlock and Ruk Islandeis aic at the othei end of the scale with then 
poncho-hke mantles \\o\en of and /abticits fibies and having the hole foi 

the head boidercd with shell ornament On the othci hand, on Ruk the boys 
do not obtain the mantle and theiewith the piivilegcs of male society until a latci 
age than that at which the giils aic clothed with the apion Heie the list of 
a chiefs waidiobe consists of mantle, belt, eai -ornaments, and lings of nutshell, 
two necklaces, ai inlets, and bi cast- 
ornament A Caioline Islandci of 
the old style wcais in the fiist place 
a shut made out of naiiow stiips of 
coco-palm leaves 1 caching almost 
to the knee, o\ci which the men on 
festive occasions put a second of a 
pietty yellow coloui, bioad m the 
fibie and longei Sometimes Caio- 
hne Isl.indcis who have become 
luii-opeaniscd, continue to wcai the 
skiit undci then shuts Besides 
this it w'as foimcily the custom with 
both sexes to wc.ii a belt siippoitmg 
a band made of banana fibics gaily 
colouied which passed between the 
k'gs Among the inh<ibitants of 
Kushai this foiined the only clothing 
'Ihis pioduct of ('aiolmc industiy 
was woven on a machine m w Inch 

the w'cft WMs contuved by a laboiious ^ ^ Mubcum ) 

knotting togethci of \aiious colouied 
tin cads, while paitly the same thieads, 
paitly also icd w'oollcn yam, w'cu 
employed foi the WMip On the 
Moitlock and Ruk fsl.inds broadci 
gndles of 1 S to 25 stimgs weie worn, 
with little disks ol nutshell aii.inged 
on thi'in Aecoiding to Kubaiy’s 
leckomng, not less than 12,500 of 
these woic rcquiied foi a giidlc of 
twenty stimgs, so that among these 
islandq«)l^ girdle is among the 

mns tlAfeii^ brized ai tides of clothing t r 

used to be the gudles made only to oidci by the people oi 

,0|5icicula of a laic tndacna shell, and the chains <nown as t. ^ , 

made of sixly-four toitoiseshcll plates. j 

While the men have often lemaincd faithful to tiadition, the dicss 
women has been alteicd much moic owing to the intci course with white 
‘bey wcai coloured cotton pocket-handkerchiefs both round the waist and also 
_ll^o.wi.sc ovei breast and shouldeis The stuffs made of strips of palm leaf 
have almost disappeared 




Bone* comb fioiii New /calnncl— one third real size 
(Butifeli Museum ) 
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The weapont, and utensils of the Polynesians aie remaikably v.iiicd and 
abundant , but among the Melanesians uc meet with a still more copious cisp ay 
of inventiveness and aitist.c ingenuity The absence of non is especially noticeable 
When Europeans first came into contact with Polynesians, they found them 
compelled to make up foi the want of metals by using stones, bones, and she s 
Few of the Polynesian islands possess metallic oics On the coral islancs tus 
might be expected, but it is also tiue in most cases of the volcanic foimations 



Man of the Ruk Islands (From the Godetfioy Album ) 

But the level of culture among these races is such as to make us if 

they had discovered the raw material they would have advanced to tte the 

metals With stone, bones, teeth, wood, they have achieved all that was possible* 
The implements of navigation and fishery, the boats and hooks, aie perfect of 
then kind, and show evidence not only of cleverness but of the inventive faculty 
Unlike the Australians and Bushmen, as soon as they get non they kno\^ 
do with it Naturally, iron was also converted to purposes of oinameht| 
the value of glass beads had already dropped consideiably, iron waie of 
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iLin.iuiul lh( ]( .idin- aitulc id Vuu^pL.m luulc 1 hty made it a\culablc at fust 
in th( toiuis to whuh i1h\ had ImiL bun tUciistDiiKd, puttiii!;^ pieces of non ho(j]) 
into thill a\{ in place {>( ! ndama shells, as shown in the eat (jn p 208, but 
i(t<unin- nm.tiui n iinK tlu tustomaiy foiin of the implement On Tonape, 
when wc can dalt tlu end o{ tlu Stone Ae,c* ttbout the hc^ninint^ of the twenties 
of llu pu u at etnluiv, non blades wi le stdl <dwa)s fixed in the lcmoii--u'ood 
htiiidh s tis tlu stoiu had he c n , but llu" old stone ones wcac Kept^ as sacicd iclicsj 
in tlu mo a a ut 1 t oiiu m of ihi‘ house 

lun all ht.uy unpl« nu nts, i spt c lally luiinnieis, acl/cN, ,ind <ixes, stone was the 
mo it \ alu.dilt n lalc i lal ft w <is It ss so foi spesn riiul st< me ai 1 1 )w lieads w eic nevci in 



05 ,at U 4t > 1 tUO ( luiU ttiUti I* >{ <1410 ll Mu lUlU ) 


tot , hi I'oH iH Sian and MS laiM lan sfoiu «a\( s wi an stnu k «U once b} tlu‘ lact of 
tlu II no! bun; pet foiatt d, and by the uidmu ntai) woikmanslnp of llu'outlnu, 
thoupji canftil louudm;: aiul ]iololinu|; au lud unknown hwen with llu cluaeesi 
indMial and tlu ino 4 tanfnl woiknian hip these* axes do lud po fai htyond the 
Minpk* Wid«a , .Hid thu, \u sekloiii find tlu m ipotiud < itlu 1 hollow in llu neck foi 
allac haunt, 01 in a t\n\v m tlu* stdeo, llu* simpltM on the whole* arc* the New^ 
/t tlandaxi oti Ufl/es, often plain ro taiudc s, w iih llu tdpc* ‘ground not in a c in \t‘, 
Imt anp,ulat Inc n m the* \tiy lapu and handsome* axes fiom ItaWMU the cutlmp 
IS loitpjt no far as the ich\ * of stunp which lade n llu luxul to tlu* handle* extetul 
Hut the* riuic'st ot all ttn* tlu* hate he ts of the ls.istc*t Islaudtns, leseinblin^ lalhci 
kimeH, *Mafap|^*rr' horn obsidian 01 la\ai Inoad in llu* liladc* and shoit m 
the* Imrulkx The axes of \ew tiiniu*a and llu* ntU’^Jihoinmi^ islands aie ciftcm not 
ndeiior to th< s«* in si/t ^ hut aie moie lounded, fasU‘iHd not on Init 

into the handle The Ifauan#m axes, H to tb inches lon^^ in the blade, au 
tn si/e and shape* niou like* ttuise c 4 Newv Ztsdaud, but au* flattened off \vh(*u* 
they are laid a^pimst the lushes Lon|p natunt, ehiscThke stone blade’s an* also 
|mnd in this tfipcui ; wlule tlu kn^^c* oinanumta! axes of the Ileivcy IskiiuK 1 ui\t 
^thln blades of basail of a spade shapes often soniewhal curvc’d. llu* filling of the* 
axe \eas everywlu u* <*ssentia!ly sinnlau Hucsewlikh (Imk brought fuun lldiili 
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consisted of a wooden handle with an appendage like a heel projecting behind , the 
stone-axe, flat above and two-edged underneath, is attached to the ront pait, i 
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Polynesian implements i Axe from Hawaii— one-sixth leal size 2 Adze with car\cd have, probably fiom 
New Zealand 3, 4 liatchcts from the Marquesas and Society Islands— one-sixth real si/e 5 Obsidian 
spear-bead from Eastci Island — one-third real si^e 6 Pair of compasses fiom the Society IsUnds— on< 
fourth real size (i, 3, 4, 6, Christy Collection , 2, 5, British Museum ) 


falls away at a slant, by means of a string which is first wound round the handle,^ 
then crosswise over the blade and the pi ejection Much care is devoted to the 
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Winding of this string, notably by the 
Heivey Islanders , though, except in 
the case of ornamental axes, the handle 
IS not much smoothed Of MiciO” 
ncsian axes the gieatci numbci have 
blades of shell, chiefly fiom lueha 
luacidata and Tiidacna y the 

bioad bcick-boncs of toitoiscs arc also 
used Cuiioiisly enough the Micio- 
ncsian s, as on Ponape, ovci looked 
then admiiably adapted stone, ncvci 
gelling beyond shells In the Mai shall 
Islands Ihc ad/c wilh scmiciiculai 
shell-blade was picfciicd to Ihc non 
ad/c for hollowing oiil canoes Ihc 
polishing of the blade with sand 01 
pumice IS the task of the old men 
rill listing- spcais seem to have 
been foimcrly icgaulcd by the Poly- 
nesians as then chief weapon Phey 
wcic sometimes made of wood with 
the point liaidcncd in the fiic , some- 
times sticngthencd with stone bkidcs, 
the taii-spine of the sting-iay, sphn 
teis of bone, 01 shaiks’ teeth I'oi 
a long tune they weie twice the 
height of a man , whcie casuanna 
wood was lacking coco-palm was 
used Spcais weic given away with 
gieat icluetance, they weic wi ought 
and tidoincd <ind oinamented with 
special caie Spc<us weic ccpudly the 
chief wCiipons of the Micionc'suins , 
they were aimed with h<ubs made of 
sting-iay spines, human bones, the 
snout of the garfish, 01 sharks^ teeth, 
but they aie ncvei so aitistic as m 
Melanesia These weapons seivc for 
thi listing at close quaitcis shelter 
spcais shaipened at both ends weic 
used foi thi owing , a sjicar thtower 
of b<imboo IS recoided fiom l^clcw* 
huiely wood weapons include the 
swoid of the Pclcw Islanders, and 
the palm., 01 dagger of hard wood, m 
Yap of iced, 20 mehes or lalhci 
rnoie m length, spatula-shaped m the 
handle, and gradually tapering, Ihcncc 



Maori claefs insignia and scaptres— one eighth real 
(Christy Collection ) 
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Gained m a sheath of vcjjctable fibies , angulai stone blades from tS to iG inches 
long affoided ponderous hand weapons 

Next to the spear the chief weapon is the club, gencially made fiuin 

heavy non -wood Its 
ornamentation makes it 
an mtcicsting piodue- 
tion of holyncsian di t 
It foimed the mam 
stiength of the longaiis, 
the most bciiutifully exe- 
cuted type being the 
paddle shape, which aj) 
pcai s to have become 
obsolete even in C'ook’s 
timepoimd m the Inindk, 
flattened <ibove, often 
bi ought into a foui- 
eoincicd shape b} the 
stiong accent luition of 
the middle nb, and t‘ithei 
cut off squat e at the einl 
oi lunmng out in an 
elh]3tical piJiiit d lu 
whole club fiom tlu 
handle to the point is 
coveied wuth caivmg, 
which eithei pass(‘s 
lound in one spinil 
band, oi foims a stiics 
of chequcis divided }>y 
the side cadges <uul tlu* 
middle nb’., oi else kud 
ovei and o\ei c<ith otln i 
m suntilc^ cioss bands 
I he oinaiiKMits consist 
of stnuglit oi /ig-/ai» 
lines dicuvn close to- 
gcthei, d loughly mdi- 
e.itecl liunnin foini Ixung 
ncaily always pusent 

r giuv( I and irrow, siicl to bt ftnm tlu Socu ty Isl inch-.^nnt ( nrlith a il size s and Cl t seellts often 

(Ciimly ( dlnctiou ) a VVWlui diymi fiom Ntw /( ihnd tun- , n r 

s(\tatlis u il si/t (Biitish IMusdim) 3 u st t with sb uks’ U ( ih, boiu II ilsfiglUtS 

llu (ollHrt IsUnds uiu biUtnUi a iJ si/c (MimiOi Miiiioirt inlut il ot fishes aild toitoiscs, 
ipuicum) *1 S,uv, siitl to bt iis< d ilso as dinmi, oi lav-snna liotn '"[‘‘U 1 1 1 ^ 

ititvv-oiK thud uai SUL (Huhn iMubutiij) ' they have a shank lc> 

,, ,, , , , hang IhcmuiJ by. Bcsulc 

hese nchly carved clubs smooth ones aie ,ilso found quite Ikt, paddlc-shapod, with 
a img below the blade, and othcis of a simple mallct-shapc with shoit handle. 

J addles of honour ” js a name given to paddlc-shapcd objects 6 feet long and 












j'jl22 J^OL\ ^ ICIvOT^ IL^J-A.1^ ^ 


moic, cither caivcd in cioss 
icminds one of elegantly 


bands like the clubs, oi sculptuicd in a fashion which 
chipped flint insiriimcnts Ihc Maiqucsas Islandcis 



T Waotl.usvvonKfiom l-dtsv .imt H.av.m u.il si/c (Hiili.h Mustuni) a liow aii<l 

I'UUKlly IsUiuK <«u-tlm(l u.il su. (( liusly ( olUaxm) j Mw ol i.ty-simu, vii<l W Ur lurni 1 . uiv 

out* thud 11 il si/i (Ihiti'.U Musi mil ) .) litiiie spi.ir litail u.iI'iIA {( hiisty C cilkiUciii) 


arc disliuguisliod in the inanulattiiic of these beautiful clubs the blade of Ihtii 
paddlc-sliapcd clubs, like almost evciy piodiuLion of then ajtistic dextentv, con- 
tains a f.uitastically executed human countenance But the most beautiful 
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IIiw uuii widvfi \%mk h( lnKL-~oiu fomth t< il si/t 
(I^)( ilm Muti lUTi ) 

also wcic convoilcd into tokens ot 
sceptics of honoui wav 
conspicuous foi len<^th 
and dccoi ation 1 hey 
vary in shape between 
i^taft and pacUlk , the 
simxilcst bcitU4 cyluidiical 
staves with jag<4ed longi- 
tudinal lines They end 
111 a mc)ic 01 less compli- 
cated knob, in the spuals 
and twists of which may 
always lie detected eyes, 
oi even <i human fi^pue 
Axes, pipes, dagi^eis, 
flutes, aie often in no 
way infeiioi in ornament- 
ation to thcsc^ deeoiativi^ 
objects, and yet they 
must hiive been m use 
They show how tlu 
whole life and action ol 
Polynesia w<is imlnied in 
a dignified nmniua with 
religious images, symbols, 
and ceremonies* In the 
way of tools we find 
sliaiks" teeth set m a 
wooden handle serving 


paddle -shaped clubs wcic ceitamly 
made by the Hci vey^ Islandois,\\ ho c\- 
aggerated the delicate ccll-ctiumg of 
the Tongan^ to the \Lige of the finikin 
The Tahitians and the most closed} 
allied tubes devoted much trouble to 
the polishing of then weapons 

The axes of the Ilcivty’' Islandcis 
with pcifoiatcd handies, oi thecwcu 
elegant clubs of the iongans, wen 
obviously designed m the fust in- 
stance as insigm.i of lank, and can 
only exceptioindly have been used 
in fighting Ihe ceicmomal «i\cs ol 
Raiotonga and Ttihiti may also ha\i 
been oiigimdly to some extent in us« , 
and have been, with then symhohcMlly 
woiked luindles, pteseived aftu tlK‘ 
ovvnci’s death as a mcmoual Spi ais 
nuik , among these the Ne‘w Zealiiul 



Suuill wt'apnu'iwuU shaikC inlh from aVjnf e tlwjrtt atifl lultrlniiu Ikwau 
uul 1 k)UK liom Nt w C aUdemj i IVu im t Mu t urn ) 
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foi giaving tools, also wooden bows with similat teeth at both ends foi use in 
diawung ciicles 

Small weapons of shaiks’ teeth, intended foi the cuttint^ up of pnsoncis, 
scived to giatify the hoinblc passion foi toituie , and were also employed in 
the self-lacciations piactised by inourncis in token of then gnef J^eihaps we 
should reckon among these the implement made of the stimg of a lay, shown in 
the illustration on p 210, cquall) a\ailablc as file 01 daggei Weapons of shaiks^ 
teeth 1 cached a fine development in the Society IsLinds and m Hawaii The 
kind of foiked swoid made ficjin a thiee-oi-frim-foi ked bough of casuaiin«i, and 
set with these teeth, was legaided as the most tciiible weapon 1 he Beilin 
Museum possesses a club iiom Ydp, made of the bones of the whale, and set 
with lays’ spines the population of the Gilbcit 01 Kiiigsimll Islands, by con- 
sistent piogiess in this paiticulai diicetion, <ie(puu‘d a peeuhai style in the 
manufactiue of weapons, demandnig l)oth mdustiy <ind dextciity One might 
suppose they wcie a jioueiful nice Iniiig m a toiistanl state of wat Ihe fitting 
of their wciipons with shaiks’ t(*t th, winch weii^ fastetud on with stiings of eoco-nut 
fibte twisted with human luiii, appeals like a fin the i ck \dopnK nt of the weatxm 
found among the Malays, consisting of the saw of the saw-fisli Ihc iiecessaiy 
couiiterpait to this we apoiomakmg skill is tht‘ aiinoin Cdoscdy ])Liitc*d of stmu’, 
coaisc and thick, this must ha\e Ihcu p<unfully lusi\y to w«ai, but was ii(‘cessaiy 
if only to w^eaken llu nioial < ffi 1 1 of tin slnuks’ tedh helmet imuk. fiom the 
piiekly skin of tlu‘ lUodon 01 poieupnu^ fish com] deled this onginal etjuipment 
Bows and *ino\ts \u u‘ m Gcjok’s time* iis(‘d only foi hunting 01 in spcjit , and 
nenv they h.udly c Mst in hluionc.sia and Polynesia 1 h(‘ bow of the hiu^ndly 
Islands, which was only us(‘d to shoot lats, is yet ti \ciy fiiu* weapon It is tis 
high as a man, beautifully made of polished fnm woo<l, and fitted with a strong 
twnsti‘d stung , but its (ompannm tin* qiuvei h<ts <[iuie disappeaied, and the 
miinbei of <iuows is u'dueeci to one 'Ihc Pdcwv mitncs use, kn pigeon-'shooUng, 
hows of mangiovcj wood willi a slung of libu In New Zealand, language 
indicates a founen acqu ui taiuc with the weapon 

fn the (Jilbcit Islands, Paumotu, and K<ister lsland> btnvs aie entncly absent, 
and m the Hawaiian gioup they <ipptMt to have beta u^-intnxluccd only m the 
couise of the piescnt centiuy It is, luwvcwei, mcoruxt to say that, owing to 
the guidual cessation of hunting in these iskinds with few^ animals, weapons of 
long lange held no place m Polynesian stiategy* Next to the ^pear and the 
j<ivclin the shng is the most ficquent Micronesian weapon , slmgs of iikutcd 
twmc, like those of Melaneski, aie known m the Moitlock and Caiolmc Islands. 
Next to them come short IhiowingHlubs fn the Maiquesas the sling made of 
coco-nut fibre, thiowmg stones, polished 01 angular, as big as heifs eggs, is among 
the most chcadecl weapons, (lever sliugms weic m high esteem, and foimul a 
special ttoop m the Tahitian «inny At fav out able moments they would advance 
beyond the mass of the host, and let lly at the enemy with loud shouts 

In many parts of Ikilynesia the variety of offensive weapons chveited attention 
fiom any care foi defensive aunour and othci means of protection , battles had 
a ceicmomal chaiactcr, and the object of weapons was to make a waruoi seem 
pioudet and moic teiriblc. Unfortunately we have no accurate desuiption of 
the Tahitian equipment. The greatest value was attached to the hcad^dresB. 
Among the Ilawauans tlus was an elegant helmet of fcathci -work , among 
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the tubes of the Austfcil Islands, of a fantastic shape To attack the \\caici of 
a conspicuous head adornment was icckoncd a hcioic action , his fdl often 

decided the engagement Anothci aiticle of Tahitian unifoini was a coILu 

decked with featheis and shells, which seized as a bicastplate Parkinson saw 
Gilbeit Islanders ready foi fight, wnth the haid diied skiii of a lay w nipped 
lound bicast and belly undei then coco-fibie aimoiii, and on the top of all <ls 
much coidagc as could be got on They themselves, wath then iay~spined spcai 
20 feet long, did not advance, but only stimulated the fighters In roin4<ital)ii, 
Foistci found a laigc flat bicastplate made of a louiid bone, probably that of 
some kind of whale , it was 20 inches in diamctci and beautifully polished I h< 
Maiquesan adornment of the same kind consists of pieces of a light <oik-*lik( 
wood, tied into a half-iing, fastened wnth icsin, and set with led <ins 

Among pool Cl laccs tins bicastplate seems to be icplaeed by a sin 11 In tlu 

flat shell, often giound to a tooth-shape, which many Pol)mesians weai luuupnn' 

on then bi easts, we may perhaps lecogmsc a reduced foiin of this 


§ 5 THE NEGROID RACES OF illE i^ACIhlC^ AM) 

INDIAN OCEANS 

DistnlmLion — Tiires of in cailici mnn c\lcnsi\e thstuhiUion in the Iiulnn Octan “Coloui , skull, H ui , 
Uodih build, Resaubhnee to Vllcgul iu< of I Iw'iifs ~ KtlUnni <i! rapiio iiid 

hlisimdcisiindin^ uf the. innu Alfiiis Chuitto in<l nu nt il raulitus of ilu AUliiu, nii ition 

Crosstnci the caslcin boundaiy rif Melanesia, w^e at once come iii tlb fip 
Islands acioss a plainly negroid lace, the traces of wdnch to the castw<ud wt ha\<‘ 
aheady mentioned (see p 147 ^q') Beyond the legion defined as Milam^sia, it is 
found in the intcuoi of India and C’cylon In the Mtday Au hqicLigo li o\t< nds 
westward as f,u as Timot , wFcii we get to I ombok uc find Malays '1 o one 
paiticulai gioup, the JNegiitos, may be with much piob<ibihty assigiu'd an extension 
to cast and noith foimcily much wider Ihc inhabit<iiils of the' iiileiiot of tin 
Philippines, who h\c in a st.itc of waifaic with the Malays wdio nuade tin coast 
clislncts, belong to this gioiip Ihe Aboiigines of the Andanuuis aie iusul> akin, 
and some piofcss to point to tiaccs of the nice m ihc Mtiiiannc.‘s and in MuHnusia 
Quiticfagcs found his so-eallcd “Mnicopie-l ype '’even in the Japanese skull, though 
in an atteniialcd foim Remains of negioid tubes tuc' <iIso said to 1 h‘ knowm in 
the mtciior of Malacca and m Indni This dispeiscd <md fiagmenlaiy occuumia* 
of the daik element has suggested to m<iny obseivets the view that we should set* 
theicin an caihci population of these and neighliounug regions, for wdiich the 
continent of Southern Asia formed a budge between the Indo-Pacific and the 
Afucan domains of the Nc'gio Upon this the lightei mem weie supcniinposctl in a 
bioad layer, leading on the mainland to every tiossiblc cU'giec ol crossing. Heue 
also we must guard ag<unst any ouDand-duecl notions with lespimt to the lelatlons 
of cvci'-shiflmg laccs The Papuas made fouiys against Asia, and came in great 
numbers as slaves to Cciam and the Eastern part of the Malay Aidupelago. In 
this way we may explain m some measure those tacos not wooIIy-haiied, but crisp 01 
cm ly-haircd, which, starting ftom Ceiam, have made then w^ay iimong the sUaighF 
haued population. The name Alfuios 01 Alfuis has nothing to do with tliese 







(x*3) Necklaces ofihdl iimi IwMni, with htn|M*t 4itiK {4 and Rir pf^ndant*^, with dolplim’s imih (6 and 7) 
Ijarlmttons of whaler tooth, (8) Nwklaw oi t«rto»v«rfiaH (9) Ntick ornament (id) Neckiaa*. (ti) 
o! ^ Knidmttfm made of a ray'a vortebm (t i, 14) Armlets of bUck woo<l and 

whaU B tooth, (i^) Neck ornament {x6) Nwkliee of #ladl dKks and whale's tooth (1-7, Martiuew , 
Ilawad 9, Hervey WamM, xp, jt, ^oeiety Inlands, m, hmux Island. 13. 14, 
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Pcipua-likc and Nci^iito-hkc elements Ihus, without speakin<4 of the daik laccs 
c\ciy\\hcic as a pumitnc population, we ma> <it least denote them as piobably 
the oldci 

In the coloiu of the skin daik tints pic\ail without quite leachinq^ the depth of 
much Neqio colouunq Ihe ncaiest to this, pcihaps, is the coloui of many 
bolomon Islanclets , manifold admivtuics of liqhtci elements aie the cause of the 
ficciLienc) of \aiious shadinq In Western Idji, 111 the New Hebiides, Mahcollo, 
and New Riitam, the dolichocephalic foun of skull pic\aiis 1 he daik ciisp-haiud 
popukition of neqioid exteiioi in the Mailman Aichipelago and New Guiiusa 
aie said to be biach> cephalic, as aie the so-ealled klineopies of th< Andamans 
Accoidinq to Kiausei the InjicUi skull is hu^hiy piot^mithoiis At one tune it wsis 
cdlci^cd that then haii i^iew in tufts, in which it was sout^ht to find a distinction 
fioin the Afnctin Neqio , now it has hicm discoveied that the luiii is distubutcd 
pietly (wenly o\ei the scalp, and only assumes the tufted apjiOtuanec whem it 



Nfw Cmnua (I rom c Uliatngriuh in tlu posse sMCiii of \\ Jaost, I^rlin ) 


beromes loiijr. huluttlu.d hnns ,uc codtst*, wiry, <incl of dliptical section , on the 
f<>ce .incl body the h.iu si'c'ins to be stioiij^ei than in Nejftoos. 

The fiequent occuirenccof small indniduals is acunous feature in the ncjjroid 
poimlalion of the Iiulo-Mal.tyan legion In many tubes they foun a decided 
majoiity, and are clearly distinguished fiom the others The avciage height of 
the Fapuas of Newtnimea and the neighboiiting islands is between 5 feet 15 niches 
and 1; feet X iiuhes. I'Ik' h’ljians even, especially in the upper classes, aie oiten 
tallc-i than the whites , on tlie othei h.uid, foi tlu* Andaman Islatuh'ts the standaul 
IS fiom 4 feet G inches to i; feet; foi the Negritos the average is g feet. The 
measurement among the Kanjh.irs of South India is lor men 5 feet i inch to 
5 feet 3 inches ; the Veddahs of (Icylcni 4 feet 9 inches to 4 feet 1 1 inches ; the 
Paliais of Travancoie about 5 feet 3 inches , the Kardars of the Anatnalai 
mountains fiom g feet i inch to 5 feet g inches. 

The icscmblance to Negroes which jircdominatcs in the total of the phenomena 
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IS constantly being insisted on , 260 yeais ago Tasman cxpicsscd it by saying 
that they only differed from Kaffiis in having less woolly haii Obscrvcis like 
Fmsch and D’ Albertis take every opportunity of 1 ejecting the notion of a special 
Papuan lace , the pievailing type of the Melanesians is only a slight vanation, 
recognisable by the gi eater abundance of ban on the face and body, and by 
peculiarities in thefcatuies In the laigci archipelagos the natives display vaiioiis 
departures fiom the type which may be icfeired paitly to Malayo-Pulyncsicin 
Glossing, paitly to the influence of then suiioundings Not to mention Fpi, with 
its patchwoik of races, the New PIcbiides unfold bcfoic us a ical book of patterns 
On the Southern Islands the inhabitants aie better developed than in the 1101 th , 
on Tanna they are handsomer, bolder, and of finci charactci than clscwhcie , on 
Api they aie lean, ugly, and veiy tall , on Eiiomango they aic vciy shoit It\cn 
in maps of the sixteenth centuiy thcie appear off the coast of New Guinea fs/as 
de Mala Gente side by side with Idas de Hovihes Blancos Thus it is impossible 
to speak of a gcogiaphical division of these daik laces into one gioup of caslcin 
dolichocephalic Papuas and one of western biachyccphahc Ncgiitos, foi the 
conditions undei which the lattei dwell aic even less favoiuable to the jnoduction 
of unalloyed chai actcrisiics 

With their widcspicad distiibution we shall expect to find them dividing up 
into sub-iaccs Heie we aie justified in inquumg into the iclatioii which they 
hold towards the Austialians Certain points of agi cement are obvious 
daik skins, pronounced hamness, beaids , besides this we have ickitionshi]) of 
language We may admit the variety of the Aiistialian umc, tind that 
Australia has probably been invaded by elements from New (juiikm dud 
Polynesia It is not the case that the woolly-haiicd Austi alums aic confined to 

the noTh or north -cast , thcic aic many Austni- 
hans who come ncaici than the ikipiuis to the 
mixed Polynesian biccd Independently of the 
diffcicnccs and tiansitions called into existence by 
Polynesian immigration, leanness of the aims and 
legs, bad pioporlions, an ill-nounshed condition, 
aic noticed as approximations to the Austialum 
type Besides this wc find also physiognomies 
icmmding us of Indians, Jews, 01 Kuropeaiis 

Gicat confusion has ausen fiom the application 
of the name Negritos, especially to the inh<ibitants 
of the Philippines, a mixed dark lacc with 
sliaighl hair One view with legard to these 
Negntos may be summarised in the statement 
that they are for the most pait brown men, with 
curly f seldom woolly) or even straight hau--ri 
race of the mountains, the foicsts, and the chase 
and departing from the Malayan racc-iype in respect moie of then social and 
gcogiaphical position than of any anthiopological marks ^ When the Spaniards 
came to the Philippines they found Malays on the coast, Tagals more inland ; 
and 111 the mountains, the Actas, who were driven back and decaying Con- 

^ [Dr Meyer, the most recent autlionly on the subject, holds a totally different view See Ins Dis 
der Fhihppimn ] 
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sideling the wide diffusion of Ncgioid elements, it is not astonishing if they have 
mingled in this socially infeiioi gioiip of laccs, they aic found also in othci 
lemons m which both Malayoid and Ncgioid elements aie included The daikci 
population in the cast of the Malay Archipelago at least leminds us, in a ccitain 
hybiid chaiactci, of the Xegiitos, <is found in iralm.dieui 01 Gilolo, and the 
mtciiorof Gicat Nicobtii In the Mtday IVninsula the Ncgioid element icappcais 
moic cleaily On othei islands of this legion, too, we meet with a nice, 
swaithiei than the othei inhabitants, shin <ind tall, with woolly 01 cusp haii, 
livin^^ in the mountain distncts (jf the inteiioi d hey weie known as Ilaiafaia 
01 Alfuis But if the distinctions between the tubes who have been diiven back 
into the intciioi <ind those who live on the coast aie often, even m small islands, 
as great as those between 
Bushmen and Hottentots, 
the effects ol social and 
political distinc lie )i is t,ikt 
pieccdencc of distinction of 
lacc The Oiaiig bangg<iag 
and Oiang Semang in tin 
inUiioi of Mtihuca au‘ <k “ 
sculled <Ls littU mc*ip inostl} 
daik, with cusp hail Mai Uy 
compau s IhcMU w ith tin 
Ntgutos of tlu IMnhppiius. 
and spe aks of iikmi ni pun 
Mel. uu Sian lilood aiuoii'’ 
them ’’ 

A ( hum to foim a ^ptmp 
h> tlK‘msi‘lv( s is in.uU cdso 
b> the small uues <lt\eppm; 
in many u^spttls fioni the 
Papuan type, who h\(‘ lu tlu‘ 
wrstiun pait of this «uea of 
diffusion 1 lu^ Andamaiu^se 
nniy pass tis their tjgacfil iijiini.uh (i imii Anann ) 

foim Tht‘ fact* has a Ikuh" 

voltmt, i»c ntlt‘ expression; the fon head is aiehed , the' eyes aie lound, and set 
hou/ijutally , tlu* nose is small and stiaiglu ; the lips not stnkmgly piomincut 
In India dark men aie nutnt'rous, c*\lcnclmg far to the north* I he assumption 
that we have heie to do with a great latial sliuggle m former limes has been 
strength<‘ned by the poitical exaggeiations of tradition, which diaws a sharp 
contiast lK*twtH*n llu* combatant laees, as black and white ; deriding the flat and nose- 
less ctamtenaiu es of the dark foe* ; and even d(*piclmg them as apes Ihit thoioiigh 
rcscaich has ahvtiys tcaulcul to hghtem the daik colour of this race, and raise their 
level of cultiue* Indcusl, the impoilaut and talented lacc called Iannis belong 
to this group. Home have* tluaight fit to reckon the blended little laec known as 
the Vedclahs of C'cylou among the mcist degiacled of the caiih, but the mote 
evidence comes to hand, the clc^arer it becomes that they arc not even so d«Lrk 
as many Tamils ; that, as rc*gards the face, the distinction is small between them 
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and the highly-ci\ilized Cingalese, that then haii is not at all the woolly haii of 
the Negio , and that then language is an Indian dialect full of Sansciit woids, and 
alloyed wath Diavidian elements 

Must w^c then pcihaps look foi the ical negio element in the small cusp- 

haired men 01 black dwaifs 
who aic said to h\c in tiecs 
m the Athuimalli mountains 
of South Indi.i^ Jagoi lias 
diawn these tiee dwellings 
(see p lo8), hut thc> onI> 
scive as places of iefug(, 
othciwisc thest' ill -famed 
people lucinicgulai \ilku»es 
If m the dcsciiptions oi tluan 
it has been again <ind ,ig<iin 
pointed out th«il they h\e on 
piodiicts (){ the jungle*, t‘al 
mice, dwell among tlu* 
blanches, woiship (Umions , 
ncvGithelcss so( ui\ d<*bas(‘ 
menl and <inthit)p(jlogu al 
dcgnukition icmain (jUiU 
<listinct things, and if tlu* 
Kadets, the Nans, and othei 
mountain lubes of South 
India au deputcnl <is thick- 
lipped thvaifs, tlu* evamplt* 
ot the Veddahs sliows us how 
J iji in tfuiUt ni in (1 lani ( ju(Ulitf)\ Uhiui) ) lllUCh these laildom dcSCUp- 

tions c<in b(* depmided on 
Even the fact that some of these tubes file then teeth to <i p{)int, wink 
otheis live m pel} anchy, and obscive the Tamil custom of luheutance thiough 
the inothci, oi that men and youths live scpaiatcly in one gieat hous(‘, lu (*d not 
give them any lowci a place in oiu eyes 1 laccs of these customs uin thumgh 
till mankind, even the tiaces of cannibalism in the moiintam tiilxs of Asstuu tue 
not astonishing A moie impoitant fact is that some of them htue us(‘d stone 
wx*apons and utensils even to oiu owm tune, and m connection with tins w'C 
icmembci that tiaccs of the Stone Age, piobably lecent, au* found m the wdiole 
region of the eastern Iiulian ocean, whcic non now^ has the uppen htURk Some* 
of the daik laccs of India have quite icccntly made advances winch au* still 
compatible wuth 1 dies of then foimei savage fcaest life The hantals of Low(*i 
Bengtd have not only leaint to till the giound, but have adopted the plough, and 
m the couisc of a ccnluiy have liom lumleis and bugands become a peaceful 
people (jf more than a million souls The Khonds, who dwell fiuthei to the 
south, no doubt c<iuy on their agncultuic still in a scmunomatlic fashion, some 
communities migiating evci> foiutccn yeais , but they have )x*come peaceable 
and have abandoned then human sacuficcs The 46 million Diavichans of 
South India include, beside some pooi nomadic tubes, a gicat majouly of races 
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magical dc\iccs with bticks, Iea\cs, or leeds, aie adopted A dead man often takes 
a whole genet ation with him, hib wues aic thiottled, and his mothei often 
shaics the same fate Ticacherous and bloodthiisty acts, such as have earned 
a bad reputation for the Solomon Islandeis in paiticular, may often be refeiied 
only to expiation foi some injustice suffeted There is no abstract wwd corre- 
sponding to oui Thanks,” it is even regaided as good manneis foi the peison 
who receives a present not to betray any feeling People when they meet greet 
each other with woids like, “You are staying,” “Go on”, rubbing of noses is 
only found among the Polynesians, kissing was oiiginally unknown The Banks 
Islandeis use as a familiai greeting a sounding smack with the hand 



Woim,n of the Anchorite s IsKnds (From the Godefiroy Album ) 


The degrees of activity and piosperity aie numerous In Malhcollo and 
New Caledonia the people are poor and lazy On the other hand those of Fiji 
and New^ Britain are proud of possession and greedy for gam , quite ready to 
beg of strangers, but clevei in trade Our ethnogi aphical museums possess an 
astounding w^ealth of works of art fiom certain favouied spots , of which we need 
only name Astrolabe Bay and the little D’Entrecasteaux Islands Though out- 
ward appearance is indistinguishable, there are poor people, well-to-do people, 
rich, veiy rich, just as wnth us The saying is, as Fmsch tells Us, “He is woith 
ten or more rings of We have already contradicted the unfounded 

assumption that the Melanesians are an altogether w^eak, backw^ard-dnven group 
of races , and need here only recall a remaik of D’ Albertis concerning the 
inhabitants of Hall Sound m New Guinea, who have come but little into contact 
with civilization “ We may have many reasons for calling them savages , but 
they live m a state of relative comfort and good fortune which one might almost 
denote as culture” 

Dull and barren stupidity does not characterise the mental endowment of the 
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Musical instrument fiom New Ireland — one-thiid 
leal sue (Godefiioy Collection, Leipzig ) 


Melanesians German obsciveis have diawn special attention to the capacity of 
the Bismarck Islanders foi education In judging of then intellectuai nature we 
must overlook neither the acuteness of 
then senses nor then inventive faculty 

tical eye Nature seems a storehouse of ’ 

useful articles, where what they recjuire 1 

at the moment is constantly at hand 
Figuiative language is everywhere in use , 
and by means of obsolete 01 boi lowed 

words it has attained the position of a Musical instrument fiom New Ireland — one-thiid 
regulai poetic dialect In the Banks Islands sue (Godefiioy Collection, Leipzig ) 

almost every village has its poet oi poetess, 

whose peiformanccs do not remain uniewarded Death is often lefened to as 
“sleep,” and fluids that have become set as “sleeping” , they speak of dying as 
^ M ^ sunset, and denote ignorance by “ the night 

of the spirit” For modesty they employ the 

expression 

I Spatula for betel lime from New Guinea — one-half real size 2 Drum from Pigville 111 the SO-Cailed 
in New Guinea — one-eiglith real sue (Christ j Collection) 3 Drums from Amboyna ^ nnmf^ 

in the New Hebrides {after Codnngton) ’ 

which implies 

both song and dance To only a few elect is it given to invent these , and 
those allege that they are earned in their sleep to the spint-world, where divine 
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beings teach them a song with the appropiiatc dance The ideal of the Fijian 
poet IS legulai measure and eveiy veise ending with the same vowel This he 
seeks to obtain by arbitiary abbreviations and lengthenings, by the use of 

expletives, omission of 
articles, and othei poetical 
licenses Seldom, however, 
IS a poem achieved like that 
recoided by Mi Williams, 
consisting of eighteen veises 
' all ending in an In the 


^ historical and Icgcndaiy 
ballads the disposition to- 
wards exaggeiation often 

takes a giotcsquc foim , 
noi are inteipolations often 
lacking, to bung in some 
" --7===^ quite irrelevant bit of 

Caivedcoco-imtlromXew Lruinea — one-h ilf ren.1 si/e (Chnst) Colleaion ) ^ 

coarseness wdiich 101 the 

geneial public constitutes the mam attiacuon of the poem The ballads aie 
chiefly sung at night, with the inevitable dances , but so gieat is the love of the 
Melanesians foi song that they sing at then field-work 01 when lownng 01 
walking about As a lule one sings a verse and the choius lepcats it 

Melanesian music on the whole resembles Polynesian Musical mstiuments 

are absent only from the smallest islands The prevalence of the dium in all foims 
reminds us of Afiica A small '1/ 

drum, made from a bamboo with 1 ^ 

a slit in it, and beaten with a stick 
is carried especially by the w^omen, 

in Older to announce their ap- I 

pioach on occasions at which the> < 

aie excluded Fiom New lie- ^ 

land we have a peculiar wwden 

instiument fiom which a vibrat- ^ 

ing tone is exti acted by diawnng 

the flat hand along it The ' 

people of New Biitain had pan-pipes varying in size and number of pipes , Jews^ 
harps of bamboo are also found m the Solomon Isles Theie, too, on festive 
occasions, bands composed of twenty men perfoim, more than half of whom play 
wind instruments, reeds fastened twenty-three in a row, and straight flutes of 
bamboo some 3 feet long by 2 \ inches thick, from which they extract two or 
three tones with chords of thirds 01 fifths The others beat laigc bamboo 
drums with a stick The principle of the Melanesian drum is a bamboo cane 
01 a hollow stem with a nariow slit on the thin edges of which it is beaten 
Each of these diums is one size smaller than the next, and gives a note 
different by an octave fiom that of the next The flute is forbidden to women, 
— indeed superstition says that they die if they see it, and the same with the 
bull-roarer Among the Tugeii a signal whistle is found, made fiom a small 
coco-nut, with several holes boied in it 




New Hebridean ornament (enlarged) 
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The dances often agiec c\en in details with those of the Pol}iiesians At 
funeial festivities they dance lound a drum with a human countenance to represent 
the depaited Sometimes the 
dancers considet themselves to 
be ghosts , dancing is also a 
div’^ersion of ghosts The indi- 
vidiial movements consist of 
bowings and swavings, oi 
jumping up and down , but 
the> also have mimic v\ar- 
dances, executed bv two tanks 
of men aimed with spear and 
shield Masks aic v\orn at 
these, and if they aie beast 
masks we get an ideaveiy like 
that of the Dance of Death 
The Melanesians aie often 
spoken of as among the laces 
who cannot count bc}ond 
three or fiv^e, but numerals for 
ten aie found ever}wheie, and 
in New Bn tain the monc} 
leckoiimgs extend to sums 
which would make us look for 
numbers higher than a bundled 
A kind of knotted coid-vvriting 
and similar aids to notation 
aie also not absent heie 

In the calculation of time and the observ'ation of the heavens, some groups 
of the Melanesians have much the same know ledge at their command as the Poly- 
nesians ha\e In New Guinea the >ear is divided by the changes of the 
monsoon , months and longer periods are distinguished according to the labours 
of the field , but vv^e find also a division according to the position of the Pleiads, 
the leappearance of which in the northern heaven betokens the return of spring 
A laige number of constellations denoted as the Boat with its Outrigger, the Bovv- 
bendei,the Bird, the Hunting Brothers, sen e to obtain bearings m navigation, 
and to indicate the time of night We have already spoken of the navigation of 
these races on p 1 66 

Of writing we know only traces, in the picture-wiiting as scratched by the 
New Caledonians on bamboo, or engraved by the Fijians as well as the Tongans 
m the shape of little figures among the ornamentation of their clubs 

§ 6 DRESS AND WEAPONS OF THE MELANESIANS 

Clothing-Tattooing and painting— Dressing of the hair— Orn-mient— Great number and rariet) of weapons 
Spears Clubs — btone clubs— Axes— Bow and arrow—Smaller eTpons— Defense l armour 

The clothing of the Melanesians seems to justify Peschel’s law that clothing vaues 
among men inversely as the darkness of their colour The daiker Melanesians 



Bit of etched design on i colo nut, from Ribel in the Solomons 
( Vfter Codrmgton ) 
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are in geneial less clad than the lighter Polynesians Then ornament is all the 

richer and moie various, and the woolly hair especially bungs with it a gieatei 

variety of haiidiessing Wc find men in K 

Melanesia veiy scantily clad, and there are 

not lacking trustworthy lepoits of some who 

are completely naked The Adamic costume 

of the men in the Banks Islands, however, 

standing in sharp contiast to then skill in 

weaving mats, places them veiy low in the 

estimation of then neighbours, though among 

these also, so far as they are Melanesians, 

limited clothing is the lule Wheic clothing ^ 

IS more complete we aie suie to find tiaces of 

influence The foundation 
of the Melanesian man's 
diess is a belt, either 
platted or made of bark, 
passing fiom the hips 
between the legs , while 
the women wear one or 
two apions of fibie fiom 
grass, palm, or pandanus 
leaves These elements i 
recur everywheie, and the 
idea of what is becoming 
and respectable in cloth- 
ing IS essentially concen- 
trated upon them But 
the notions of modesty 
are extiemely various 
The people of Massilia 

on the Finsch coast weai of humm hau wom m battle, fiom Vanin, Lcvii (Fiankfoit City 

, ,11 11 Museum ) 

a broad bark girdle pass- 
ing twice round the body Of a higher kind of dress, which may be called 

that of the Polynesian colonics, 
Fiji affoids the best examples 
Here the fapa matcual icndeis 
a ncliei style of clothing possible 
The wrapping which passes be- 
tween the thighs IS of such 
bicadlh and length that it cx- 

tends to a couple of bundled 

feel The usual measure is of I2 

Head dress liU an eye shade fiom New Guinea— one fifth fe^^ > WOUnd SCVCial 

realsi/e (British Museum ) timeS tOUtld the loillS in SUCh a 

way that the ends hang down to 
the knee in front, and lower behind In West Melanesia, also, ^a/^a is indeed 





Wigb of human hau wom in battle, fiom Vanna Lcvii (Fiankfoit City 
Museum ) 




Head dress likt, an eye shade fiom New Guinea — one fifth 
realsi/e (British Museum ) 
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made in the Southern Solomon Isles fiom the paper mulberiy , m the New 
Hebrides and New Guinea from the sacred fig-tree Instead of the printed 
pattein, as shown in the cut on p 183, we here find the stuff stieaked with 
coloui and moistened with the tongue or teeth 

The tattooing in Melanesia is only in isolated instances of the artistic charactei 



Iiji warrior in a wig (From the Godefifroy Album ) 


found among the Polynesians It has more affinity with the Australian type of 
cicatiised wounds than with the Polynesian punctures, and it is often not applied 
until the age of maturity Among the light-skinned Motus of New Guinea we 
find tattooing in patterns recalling those of Micionesia On the south coast of 
New Guinea Miklouho-Maclay found even the shaven scalps of the women covered 
with tattooing Where there aie indications of a mixture of Melanesians with 
Polynesians, it has been thought that the laces may be distinguished according 
to then respective methods of tattooing For example, in the islands off the 
eastern point of New Guinea, in the Solomon Islands (where the cicatiised 
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tattooing has been observed only in Bougainville, Isabel, and the Southern 
Islands), and in New Ireland Men and women are often differently tattooed 
in girls tattooing indicates that they have i cached nubility , in men, the slaying 
of a child IS one of the things announced by the tattooing of the bieast on one 
side In tattooing, also, East and West Melanesia lepresent the extremes which 
m the central parts are mingled 

In Fiji the puncturing with the foui or five -toothed instrument is limited 

to women, and in them to par- 



ticular paits — the lowei pait of 
the body and the thigh, the 
corner of the mouth, and the 
finger It has a leligious sugges- 
tion, and IS enjoined by Ndengci 
But heie, loo, cicaluces appeal iii 
conjunction with it, produced as a 
rule by means of shells In cei- 
tain localities of West Melanesia 
the othei kinds of tattooing aie 
almost excluded, or at all events 
1 educed to a minimum Among 
othei mutilations of the body, we 
get distinct rcpoi Is of ciicumcision 
only fiom New Caledonia, the 
southern New Hebiides, and hiji, 
which appears to have been the 
starting - point m comparatively 
recent times of its extension west- 
ward In Fmsch Haiboui it is 
pei formed with much festivity, the 
women being banished into the 
forest until their boys' wounds die 
healed, afteiwaids the t><iticnts go 
to live theic The custom of 
cutting off joints of the fingci m 
times of mouinmg or sickness is 
almost universal To go with the 
whole or half of the face and the 
bieast painted with red clay is a 


Nose-ornament, breastplate, and arm-rmg of boars tusks, fiom Usually COnfillcd lo mcu, 

New Guinea-one eighth real size (Christy Collection ) as also IS that of blacking the 
gives a lustre like black lead Old women also am ocLaoMlt^cc^rbLckc? 

thJculm ht r T 1 whate, yellow, red, and black, n! Fyi 

this custom has been brought to a high point of art , the not vciy cleanly Maclurc 
Papuas are reported to smear then bodies tvith clay ^vmciurc 

treatmen^tTS^ f '"T f from the body, while the 

ment of the hair of die head with caustic lime is quite as general as in 
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Polynesia, at times earned even fuither In Fiji the crisp black ban is towzled 
lip, and great pains are expended upon colouiing it with charcoal or lime , then it 
sometimes suiiounds the head in a stiong turban-like pad, 01 else reminds the 
obsciver of a fulFbottomed wig, as also in New Guinea , while at times it hangs 
down in the foim of numerous thin strands or wisps On the other hand, m the 
Anchoiite and Solomon Islands the haii is in some cases shaien, in otheis plaited 
into top-knots stuck together with gum, and often coloured led, black, yellow, 01 
white, but constantly adoincd with feathers, flowers, shells, or tastefully ornamented 
cones of bamboo White pai lot’s fcatheis stuck on the top of the head are signs 
of lank, in Malicollo the hair is diessed in poicupme fashion, wisps as thick as 
the quill of a pigeon’s feather being wound lound with the bast of a kind of 
deeper, aitificial wigs are also piepaicd from the coloured fibres of plants In 
Fiji, pel sons of eminence have piivate hair-curlers, who are occupied for houis 
every day in the preparation of the wigs The geometrical accuracy of the 
individual details, the lounded softness of the outlines, the symmetiicai dyeing 
with shiny black, daik blue, giey, white, red, yellow, have often been mentioned 
with eulogy Beside haii dressing, head-dresses of vaiious descriptions occur, the 
Hattams of New Guinea wear a little cowl with coloured feathers woven in, and 
Cook found among the naked New Hebrideans small caps of woven mat In 
Fiji a turban of white masi, fiom which a piece of cloth falls down at the back, 
or two lappets ovei the eais, is indispensable foi a man of lank Open-woik capo 
made of a piece of matting adoincd with stiips of daik bast are customary in New 
Ii eland and New Hanovei , woven eye-shades are found in New Guinea 

A gicat pait of the wealth of these races consists of ornaments, and since 
these find extensive employment as a medium of exchange, trade tends to 
inciease the production of them The greatest amount of ornament falls to the 
share of the men , the youngei women wear little, the elder go almost unadorned 
For instance, the eye teeth of the dog are held in special esteem among the 
Melanesians , but, while the man coveis his entire breastplate with them, the wife 
weais at most one or two in her eai Ears, nose, and lips are bored to leceive 
ornaments The Papuas of Hood Bay wear a band of pearls at either end of a 
thiead which is passed round the head In Makira, Rietmann saw a young 
flying-fox used as a lady’s eai -ornament, with one foot attached to the lobe of the 
ear Among the Tugeri, pigs’ bones some 8 inches long are worn in the nose 
Polynesian influence is probably to be seen m Sikayana, if, as alleged, nose and 
eai ornaments are not in use theie In geneial, the employment of shells in 
ornament diminishes as we pioceed eastward In Fiji, as to some extent even m 
New Britain, whales’ or cachalots’ teeth turn up as the article of ornament or 
value that is most in demand They occur often in entire necklaces Corre- 
sponding to these is the employment in New Britain and elsewhere of shell-money 
m the form of gigantic ear-pendants 

Melanesians weai white arm-rings, some 4 inches thick, of Tfoclius shell , in 
New Guinea these serve the further purpose of leceptacles foi the cassowaiy-bone 
daggeis They are laboiiously ground out on sharp splinters of coral-rock The 
Solomon Islanders weai spiial bands of a Itana which comes from Buka, on 
the left arm, as a protection against the lecoil of the bowstring, and also as 
insignia of a chief , they wear, too, combs made of the stiff reddish-brown stalks 
of a grass, woven together with fibre in elegant patterns Feather -ornament 
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displays gieat luxuuance in New Hanover, and much taste is shown in the 
combination of forms and colours with vegetable fibies and beads on sticks Foi 
example, a delicately-formed face in feather-mosaic will be seen forming the head 
of a hairpin In New Guinea the ivork is on a laiger scale, and loses m elegance, 
even when it consists of an entire bird of paradise on a stick, as is found at 
Astrolabe Bay In Tagai, pouches of varnished palm-leaf are made to pieseive 
these costly adornments Favourite gauds in Simbo, Ulakua, Choiseul, and 
Guadalcanal are plaited frontlets with large white shells, or chains similarly worn 
of poi poise’s or dog’s teeth A losette of yellow and red cockatoo oi paiiot- 



Shell plaques for adorning the breast and forehead i From the Solomon Islands' — onc-thiid leal s\7l 2 1 lorn* 
the Admiralty Islands — one-fourth real sue (Christy C ollcction ) 


feathers, frequently smartened with shells, is bound on the forehead, and selves at 
once for oinament and for defence, it often consists of a thin polished piece of 
T^tdacna g2gas, on which is laid a piece of open work in toitoise-shell Among 
the Admiralty Islanders disks of shell appear m great numbeis as bieastplates, 
hung fiom the neck Both in form and material these ornaments testify to gieat 
assiduity, to which the high esteem in which they are held coriesponds They 
extend from Madagascai to Hawaii, and have found ihcir way into the heart of 
Africa Fiom them taste evolves eveiy sort of combination Simple necklaces, 
plaited from vanegated stiaw or bast-fibres, oi made from teeth, even humaii ' 
teeth, berries, fruits, and so forth, are found, as well as moie costly kinds* 
Among New Guinea ornaments boar’s teeth play the most prominent pait, in 
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the noithcin parts of the island the naturally-curved tusks being the decorative 
objects most in demand Compaied with these the neck-thieads of plaited glass, 
even with small shells 01 seeds strung on them, are inconspicuous , bat the chains 
of human teeth, dogs^ incisors, or cut shells often pioduce quite an elegant effect 
In the Solomons, chains consisting of twenty to twenty -five pieces of various 
colouied shells, mingled with human teeth, or of little shells stiung at icgular 
distances on coco-nut fibre, aie highly esteemed In these instances the tiansi- 
tion fiom ornament to currency is not remote On Florida, in the Solomons, 
a string of red, white, and black shells seven yaids long 01 so is the puce of a 
wife At Finsch Flaibour beads of small polished snail-shells aie woin lound 
the neck, in New Britain round the hips, in the Admiralty Islands as apions 
Fingci “lings of silver, pinchbeck, 01 gilt biass have been introduced by tiadcrs 
The Solomon Islandcis cany tobacco and other small articles in their plaited 
ciim-bands, while m Nissan the people mvanably caiiy their betel-hme in a 
small coco-nut 01 gouid fastened by a short stung to the left little fingci 

Men aie seldom seen in Melanesia without weapons Eveiy gioup of islands 
has Its own patterns, though the actual weapons — spcai, bow, and club — aie 
every whcie the same They are, howcvei, unequally distiibuted, or else other 
weapons of moie limited distiibution occui The weapons of Melanesia 
unquestionably aic some of the choicest pioductions of dexterity and taste found 
among the lower races, as our plate of Melanesian and Micronesian weapons and 
utensils will show Their neatness, vaiiety of form, and actual numbei aie 
wondeiful It is an unexplained dcpaituic from the lulc that, on the single island 
of Api or Tasika in the New tlcbiidcs, no weapons are earned 

In Melanesia, again, the most esteemed and most generally-used weapon is 
the spear, the foims of which, as Stiauch says when speaking of the Admiialty 
Islands, aie as various as the faces of the inhabitants Plain but caiefully-workcd 
javelins, as found in New Caledonia, may be regaided as the simplest icpiesenta- 
tives of this weapon , thongs of plaited aie used in the manipulation of them 
But the most finished pioductions of the New Caledonian aimoureis belong equally 
to the spear-class Cuiiously enough it is not the “business end” of the weapon, 
but the shaft, to which the giealcst attention is devoted The fundamental type 
icmains a staff, 1 caching sometimes a length of 10 feet, and pointed at both ends 
The modifications consist mciely m the addition of a carved human head, lepcatcd 
as often as foiu times, below the point , or m wrapping the shaft in the same 
region with whitish tapa 01 bads haii , a stick wound with stung, and with a long 
stung attached to it, is bound into this , while, in addition to the wooden point, a 
lay's spine is let in to foim a secondaiy point In New Biitain they wind simple 
bast lound it, and attach a tassel of vegetable fibre, ouiamentcd with featheis 
The butt IS sometimes piovidcd with a hexagonal knob, or tciminated with the 
bone of a cassowaiy or a man Of these spcais theie aie two of laigcr size 
intended for thi owing In New Ireland the brown polished caived kind are moie 
ficqucnt than m New Hanover, and ncai Poit Sulphur wc meet with spears 
decked with featheis and human bones like those of New Butain. As a mlc 
the spcais arc slim and pliant, but a bioadcmng of the head, accompanied with 
peifoiation, occuis, especially m Fiji, undei vauoiis patterns On the whole, 
howevci, where the speai is oinamcnted the head icmams simple. FIcic, again, 
the Solomon Islands show the most advanced development Besides spears 
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Weapons fiom the Admiralty Islands i, 2 Spears with obsidian 
heads 3 Javelin with the same -}.-8 Spear heads 9-ri 
Obsidian knives 12 Knife of mothcr-of-pcarl shell T“3t oiu- 
tenth, 4-12, one-sixth of real si^e (Chiisty Collection ) 


ornamented with pieces of 
mothcr-ofpeail fixed in mastic, 
the islanders have then spcai- 
heads aitisticaily called fiom 
human aim-boncs 01 the lowci 
jaw of the toucan New 
Guinea possesses both spcais 
pointed with cassowaiy bone 
and simple shaipcncd shafts 
The foimcr aic heavy wai- 
wcapons, foi thiustin^C 10 feet 
long 01 moie , the Littei light, 
and intended chiefly foi fishing 
Unoinamcnted spcais with 
points toothed like saws, 
cither two 01 foiu -edged, icpic- 
sent hunting 01 fishing imple- 
ments rathci than waihke 
■weapons, and foim the tiansi- 
tion to the fish-spcais with foiii 
01 five barbs, attached to a 
heavy, loughly-woiked shaft 
by means of plaited palm- 
fibics Spcais with opjxisitc 
lows of baibs occiii only in 
Fiji and the New Ilcbndes 
dhcic the heads aic pufoiatcd, 
forked, jagged, wavy, lami- 
nated — m a woid, wi ought 
into cveiy soit of shape Fie- 
qucntly they consist fiom end 
to end of fine wood, which 
exactly m the heaviest places 
IS caived into a piece b.uely 
attached Spcais of this kind 
aic intended moic as oina- 
mcntal weapons, to giatify the 
beaiei’s pndc, than foi the foe 
In the Admualty Islands 
the abundance of obsidian and 
bitumen affoids the means foi 
a development in the manu- 
factuic of stone weapons, 
which in one duection supple- 
ments the general level at 
which the inhabitants of New 
Guinea and the neighbounng 
islands stand m icspect of this 
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ait Hcie, too, speais have reached an extiaoidinary pei faction The head 
consists aht/ays of the choicest pieces of a gianulai stuped basalt, and is attached 
to the shaft by means of a copious layei of bitumen and string wound close with 
gieat caic The bitumen bed which gradually thins off towaids the handle is 
eithei dccoiatcd in simple geometiical lines with the spaces coloured black, led, 

Cci tain pai ts of New Guinea, 
as Maclurc Gulf, possess no 

clubs These weapons sei VC and 1 painted dt;c7club {.) New 

foi staking or foi guarding IIebnde& (Vienna Museum ) 

ariows and javelins, and m 

gcncial they form the accompaniment of cveiy expedition Hence their double 
position as msigma of lank and weapons They aic often so heavy and shape- 
less, and yet wi ought with such an expenditmc of laboui, patience, and ingenuity, 
that they must be intended for some pui poses othci than fighting only. The clubs 
of celebiatcd warnois m Fiji used to have names of honoui or pet names , in then 
shapes some seem to be connected with the four-edged Tongaii type, others with 
the paddle-shaped weapons of Tonga and Samoa. A peculiar foim is the 
imitation of a flint musket, lock and all , another is a point piojecting from a 




New Caledonian clubs, and i painted dance club {(t) from the New 
IIebnde& (Vienna Museum ) 
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pnckly fruit In New Caledonia the most fiequenl fonn of club is the sniiplosf^ 
namely a bludgeon merely taken fioni a knotty branch Ihe fust sLige tnuaids 
finishing lies m the making of a shaip edge lound the knob, tlu m \t in < luldish 
striped ornaments , or a favourite plan is to jag the end in <i stai shapt \ 
peculiar club is one m the shape of a bird’s head, which hcie leplarcs that use d 
m Mota to open biead-fiuit But in all an easily iccognisable diffinenct fiuin 
those of Fiji and Tonga is foimed by the gup which thickens ,d)niptl} .it tlu‘ 
handle end Togcthei with this goes the splicing of the handle with slun»‘, nbboig 
palm fibies, even diy fcin In the ease of the iichcst oi most distinguislit d 
persons the thiowing-coids are fitted with icddish brown knots Ihis ulti 
mately led to the reddish brown shaggy ornament as found also on sptsus h\ 
leceiit times it has been imitated by means of impoilcd lecl wool, ewi n b} 
miserable shreds of cotton, a melancholy symbol of the decay of the old gloi)^ 
the Kanakas The clubs m the Solomon Islands depait \eiy littk funn tlu 
paddle foim , they have a pi ejecting middle line icscmbling the ub of a k*.d, and 
a handle with a shouldei Fmthei dccoiations, such as cats at the sules o[ tlu 
paddle blade, oi a shaipci shouldei whcie this passes into the sluift, au of a 
modest charactei Anothei type has aiisen thiough the bending of tlu bladt 
whereby eithei the middle iib is thiown into stiong pioiniucncc, oi aivoppoitiuuly 
IS given foi more delicate ornamentation by means of /ig-/ag lines, oi a s]nkedtk<‘ 
angle juts out fiom the vertex of the cuivc The handles aic dccoialed with 
ornaments of evciy kind, caivmgs of squatting idols, pictly woven woik of colourcHl 
bast in tasteful patterns, while in the flat sliaight clubs the blade is polished 
smooth and shaipened at both edges, and the handle bound Clubs ftom the New 
Hebrides have a plaited sling, so that they can be caiued ovci the shouldei , while 
in New Biitain we find nngs of fibic oi plaiting which aie said to be numuades td 
slam enemies In New Guinea and New Biitain wc meet wnth a wcsqion hki‘ a 
“ morning slai,” half club, half axe , upon a shaipened staff, a yaid long, a disk 
shaped stone is fitted neai the upper end, and above this a biincli of ml <uul }ellow 
feathers This leminds us of the stai -shaped stones with <i hole tliioiigh tlu in 
found in Peru , besides these, clubs occui without a stone, othcis luuc a ilnvv 
cornered sharp-cut head Iherc aic also loiuul ones of black heavy pfilislu^d 
wood, with engiaved ornamentation about the head, aiul flat om‘s made of an 
equally heavy brownei wood cut into the shape of a spoon handle 

The Melanesian axes aic not pcifoialcd, and lemmd us also in lluu shajK 
of the Polynesian stone blades They ate often beautifully giouud lluyau 
often fastened upon oi into the helve by icgulai ciosscd laycis of uish oi stung, 
but sometimes, especially la West Melanesia, the helve itself is peiroi<it(*d, and 
so a newfoim aiises with the blade as a rule naiiowci and unnuler BrsHl(*s 
stone, shell also occui s in a similar shape as a mateiial foi the blade m Santa 
Cruz and New Guinea, in the Tones and Banks Islands hon was no dcnibt 
occasionally imported before the Pmiopcan epoch, and in western New (nmiea 
intei course with the Malays has made it common How quickly iL t«dv(*s hold 
we may leain fiom the fact that from New Guinea to bhji, up to the pieseut day, 
no article of tiadc is m such demand It is mtcieslmg also to notice that even 
the natives who have only been foi a fcwycais m ficqiicul contact with Fiuopeans, 
imitate the iron axe m wood, even to the liaclc mark, wlule then stone axes have 
lost the handle, and have been dcgiadcd to the lauk of pestles In a similar 
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Wtiy must h(i\c auscn the iiuiskU 
shcipc ioi clubs and the like In 
s<)iu( axes the blade is set at an an^dc 
uith a \it\v to moK am\enicnt weak-* 
in^ when hcwinf^ <nit the inteiioi of 
lh( canoes injian axes arc in the 
Polynesian style, but not so lai^c In 
the New Hebrides and the Solomons 
\v( ha\e smaller wc(i« 4 e“shaped rounded 
stoiu hatrlrets, sonic times wider, some- 
times naiiowc‘ 1 , tending in one place 
to th<‘ o\al, in another to the luanguLa 
shape In Isabel and Han C'husPnal 
tho bladts an fioni 2 ^ to 8 inches 
loiep ot a iptH^nish gray colour, tn 
an’pilai or loiiipu -sh<ip( d, with a 
‘pound edi>t‘ 'Hr ton^pie and o\al 
•htipes appear in *in e\tr(‘m(‘ foun in 
\tu t ak doiua 1 m»i the bioad tUid 
<|U!le tinulai Irak hits jad< «iiftadi‘d 
tiu niat( nal Aiti»ti(allv putty fiat 
tmn.aii t ithei stililu^d oi wo\t‘n into 
i!n bmdin‘» oi th(» bandits Nt w 
lulanil lias f (mnnoitud a\es with 
in auutnl!) t ai vsl ludvts 

liows ami arrows au* luquiml but 
5 h 4 With some p^aps m its 
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distiibution, the possession of the bow dist in (flushes the McLuk sums fioin tlu n 
ncighbouis to noith, east, and south, yet without cntithni; us to spe«d of tht 
bow'' as a chaiactciistic of the Papuan lacc The foims aie like thost' of haste in 
“ Indonesia” They aie long bows wulh stione;, slightly bent, otU n lluted, sta\es 
of bamboo oi palm-wood , the stung of vegetable mateii.il, usiudl} iatt<m, is 
fiimly looped to the ornamental end, and lastcncd in New (riiiiua with .i prid ol 
lattan, in the Solomon Islands with lesm In New Iicland tind New ( ah donui bows 
and allows aie not in use, but in New Biitain, lh)it Sulphui, the soutla in islands 
of the Solomon gioup, the New Hebiides, the Banks <ind Lo)*ilt\ Islands, th<\ 

*iu known, and in sonu 
p<uts ait ( oinnuin In tlu 
Nt w I It hi idt s t gH ( talk 
th< \ ai<‘ hu'hl}'' dt \t lopt tl 
I lu allows ol tlu Soh)nHHi 
IshuuhM s an tlu tnu st 
o{ an\ 1 lit ' au* inadt 
of a n i d, w itli a lu ♦id ol 
haul wood, Mllui nnpK 

(if I issou )i\ luiiu , fidui 'Noilliut t w tiumi i (itn m il 

si/( ({ iiii t\ < (iiitOKtii ) sliaipi lu fl to a point 

Ol < 1 r aitisf u alK t n\f d 

into baibs ol wuiod, bone, Oi teeth, in iinihilioii ol the spi ai lUfUl. ! lu Taft n 
deeoiated with elegant hatt bed woik, pul on so as aitlulK to indu alt tlu hiu4 » in 
the lecd 1 he place wluu' head and shaft join is bound with bast, tlu point to 
(piently co\eitd with 3 1 Ilow^ wuiptung, it is said, to dt not( th.d it i. poi.oned 
It IS a eiiiioiis insianee ol division of laboui th.it all tlu lu ant iluih’' tionghf 
allows of the Solomons aie earned fiom tlu‘ htth island td Ntss.ui in tlu^ t sfn nu 
coast ol the gioiip, toe»clhi‘i with ])igs, to Buk.i, and tlu me* tiadul tdl loi bo,it , 
anowN, and eaithenwaie In IJgi and Biu tu ai S<in C'lmstoval aiom ( eu ti a*d 
having lings of palmdeaf <it thi' buttHiid ol the shaft, «ind no nolt h to tala* tlu 
stung In the Adiniially Islands small auowdiki* fawdins an* hnihd wiltt a 
thong A Melanesian bowMil luuciiaiti ongm in the \ uuina Mnstinn is bound 
wulh bast at both ends, to t>i(*vcnl the stum; liom shpjmu;, thm bniuf luadi id 
twisted liana and slunigtheiuul m the muldb with haik, \\(* an n unndMi ol tlu 
lattan paels in Neww (iiiinea bow’s 

As anile the auow head is smooth, but hailis aie als(» nud with , in h di airows 
as many as fom Fiom this to fish spesus is a shoit step* Auows witli a shell 
foi hcsul aic used in Malayta to stun buds* lu the Hanks KlaiuP oi nanu ntal 
auows seivc as ,i medium of exchange.^ Som(*wdiat exceptional is a tfiinm of 
balk and lattrui-pkut fiom New Giiinea Ikusoning ol auows i( btdieveii iif 
occut. In the New Ilcdiudes cadavciic jioisons <uul mijdioibia juice* are uied, 
while m New (/iuikm the Hattams smcdu then auow he.uK with a claik blown 
vegetable poison called , which, howcwei, must not bt tonfnud \ulli the 
use of lesm as a pioieclivc \<Limsh foi wuioden arums, Kxpttinumls with 
poisoned auow^s have often fiuled to piocluce any u‘sult, ^md hi many easts tlu* 
poisoning must be legauled only as a magical litcs Deadly effec is are aKo 
asciibed to auowMicads of human bone, and oidcis foi tliesc* articles au» still 
given freely. One of the appliances of aieheiy in the* Newv nebruk*s is a i.wuKlen 
hand-guard some $ niches bioad This is slipped o\ci the wust like a ling, ttnd 
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piotccts the hand fiom the iccoil of the bow -stiinif dhc spnal liana bandactes 
a fo(jt lonct used in Buka, an<l the plaited “biaccs” cntcuntt half the foieann 
found on the Fly Rnci, doubtless ha\c the same puipose, while the biaces and 

t,nca\cs of plaited bast in the \nehniite Islands aic as mueh oinainental as pio- 
tec in e 

Ihe nalucs of New Butain, the New Ilcbiulcs, New CaIc(loiu<ij aticl Jmji, use 
slinits foi missile piiiposcs In New Caledonia and Niue the eaiefullj wioii^ht 
shn'i-stonts, of a pointed o\al shape, aie caiiicd in a net baif, fash ned at the 



I ( intd tLiitu* sljitltl from < m Ntw (iuhbm mw lifth jral hi/b a Slndd fioju m N’tw (mituu 

f>tic U‘tUli il (( hrist) C ollttuon j 


lowet cud by buttons, and hence* easily emiiticd. 'Ihe slinf( is .1 simple totd, 
doubled in the inuldle to form a sc'al for the stone. It is unknown in New 
Ireland anil tlu* bolomons ; while in 'Tanna the boys use slinj^s whcie their c'ldeis 
employ bows and spears. 'I’he I’ljians have also shoil thiowintt-cluhs, with a 
deeply shouldered head, like the mM'U of the Kaffirs. The killintj-t lubs of 
Malayla ate stronger w'capons of the same kind, having a catved haiulle, v\iih a. 
lump of jiyiites at the lower end contained in a web of bast. To this class 
lieloiig the instrumi'iits like staves, over a yar<l long, used 111 New Caledonia, 
origin.dly nothing but pointed cudgels with a grip for the hand. 

ICvcn befoie the age of iron, knivc,s and daggers were used in hand-todiand fight- 
ing, either formed of broken-offi spear-heads 01 pomaids of hone. 'Fhose from the 



Wooclui fahidd, bound with plaited i ittan, 
with bhck and white pattern, from 
Iniedrich Wilhelm's Harboui 2 Carved 
shiUd from Hatrfeld Harbour 3 
Wooden battle shield from Astiolabe Bay 


4 ^^'Oodeu hattle-nhiddfrom Fro- 
buand 5, Motu-motu diifdd tom 
Fieshwater Bay Om twdfth real 
M/e {Berlin Mu^mm of Fth- 
nology ) 
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Admiralty Islands are conspicuous by then bicadth at the point where the blade 
passes into the aitistically engraved handle The so-called daggcis made of ra}- 
stings are really files Not uncommonly the handle itself is pointed like a 
dagger The poniaids of bird-bone (mostly a cassow^aiy’s leg-bone), frequent in 
New Guinea and the neighbouihood, are simple enough , the thick end with the 
joint serves as giip, the othei being split and worked to a point Ornament is 
rare, and limited to veiy simple sciatched w^ork, ownng to the hardness of the 
bone A finish, lare among races in this stage, is gi\en by wrapping speai -heads 
and knife-blades in sheaths of palm-spathe, as shown m the cut on p 230 In 
conclusion we may mention the caltiops, used in Fiji and New Guinea, made of 
sharp sphnteis of bamboo stuck in the giound 

The employment of defensive arms is limited In Fiji, the New^ Hebiides, 
New Iieland, New Hanover, and the Admiralty Isles, shields aie w^holly absent 
Among the Solomon Islanders w^e fiist meet with elongated shields of plaited 
reed 01 bamboo, the leeds placed longitudinally and wwen together w ith fibi e, 
while decoiative patterns are wmven in with black fibie, and pieces of mothei-of- 
pearl often applied m legular figures The grip and guards for the hands at 
the back aie made of stiips of palm -leaf An exti aordmary development, 
reminding us of Central Afiica, is found in the shields of eastern New Guinea 
and the islands to the east, wdieie specimens occui of gieat size, weighing up to 
22 lbs and beautifully decorated, ciiculai, oval, or rectangulai, flat or hollow, 
made of wood 01 plaited, together v\ith the naiiow^ Malayan kind fiom Salawatti 
The oinamentation is original, being sometimes symmetiical, sometimes the reverse 
The nariow Moluccan shields with shell-trimmmg have been imported, but ha\e 
spread no further Cuirasses are found on the north and south coasts of New 
Guinea 

No lace possesses such a luxuiiance of fancy in the case of weapons 
and similar articles w^hose purpose is nanowdy limited In the ceremonial 
axes of New Iieland the stone blade completely disappeais beneath the acces- 
sories , faces, lizards, birds, remind us of the masks coming fiom the same 
region Social relations, religion, festivals, partially explain this , they presume 
the existence of numeious insignia of lank, and as may be easily understood, 
weapons were the fiist things selected for this purpose Much feeling foi foim, 
much mdustiy must have gone to the making of the decoiative axes from the 
D’Entrecasteaux Islands, shown on p 182, with their laige finely-ground stone 
blades Without a compaiative survey of allied objects, it would often be 
impossible, even in the case of those which by reason of their cuives or sharper 
indentations look like flaming swords or honible instruments of torture, to 
decide wdiether these weapons were evolved fiom clubs, paddles, or swords But 
when the passion for ornament assumes such dimensions as we see m the 1 epre- 
sentation on p 235 of a carved w^ooden shield from New Guinea, we are reminded 
of the exuberant fancy of nature m shaping sea-monsters 01 cieeping plants 
There is all the flavour of the tropics in them 
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^ 7 LABOUR, DWELLINGS, AND FOOD IN OCEAMA 

c!,m , l„riKPc and comcidcnces in laboui and implcmenf, oflabour— Iluntmi,' and lishii)}' - Vt.'ii< ulturc ind its 
implements — Food and stimulants, betel, /ava, tobacco — Ai (.hitccturc and pi 111 ofMll.ittts 

As good wood-carveis the Micioncbians surpass many of then kmthcd in the 
East Pacific Islands They know the tuck of patiently adding to then dishes 
coat aftei coat of resinous lacquer till a duiable skin is foimcd Ihen woodtn 
waie consists of plates, bowls, and great dishes, all painted a beautiful ictl, and inlaid 
with mother-of-pearl, flat plates and deep bowls aie found in the vciy pooiest 
abodes The people of Fakaafo caived cylindiical boxes out of single pit'cts of 
wood, with coveis or even close-fitting lids, in which they keep then fishing- 
tackle In Pelew eveiy native is expeit in the handling of his little axi' , but 
house and boat-building is earned out by mastcis in the ciaft Ihis multif.iiious 



Wooden dish fiom Iliwau (liiitish Muiluiu ) 


dexterity of the Micionesians is the point whcic the introduction of J^nnopcan 
goods has caused the gicatcst falling off 

But the pioductions of Polynesia also testify to great handiness, <ind e\pcit 
craftsmen hold a good position In Tonga and Samoa carpentcis ,ue i(‘g«iided 
as aitists, and form a guild with sacci dotal lank Ihc peifection cT the methods 
of laboui led to the division of laboui Thus in Hawaii thcic wcie l)uild(‘is and 
loofers, boat-bmldeis and caivcis, whose pioductions weie aititUs of tiadc, 
Aimouiers and nct-makeis sometimes also foimcd scpaialc tiadcs ('ook notices 
the chiefs^ rtz^a-cups as the most icmaikablc pieces of c<uvcd weak in ‘‘Owhyhec” ; 
they aie peifcctly lound, 8 to 12 inches in diamctci, and beautifully polished, 
and have little human figiucs in various attitudes as supjioiteis Quite a peculiar 
style of execution appcais in a Hermes-shaped idol fiom llawan, now in the 
Beilin Museum, made almost in lifc-si/c fiom the wood ol the Incsul-fnut tree, 
with pegs of haid wood let in foiming dots It is quite a mistake^ to assert that 
the Polynesians have no potteiy The Itastci Islandeis are skilful at it* On 
Namoka, Cook found carthcnwale pots, which seemed to have been long in use, 
and the Tonga group produces porous vessels. In Micioncsia, loo, pottery has 
been known from early times 
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mats with borders of feathers woven in are made m Samoa Cook brought 
some of the prettiest plaited work from the Tonga Islands pouches, wooden 
vessels covered with plaited work and the like , large mats are designed with 
stripes of dark-coloured bast and adorned with trimmings woven on A charac- 
^ tenstic Tongan object is 

which is at 

" Vy which exists in the Cook 

— =^"- — ““ - collection at Vienna, with 
, a net of human haii still 

Stone pestles from Haw T.11 — one-fourth teal size (Cook Collection, . , - 

Vienna Museum ) WOUnd rOUnd it A StlOng 

wooden needle, some i6 

inches long, with an eye, was used for the same purpose For ornaments, 
mother-of-peail was the favourite material to work , it makes a particularly vivid 
impression when it is employed in glittering natural beads, or lies m bioad plates 
on the breast Tortoise- 


shell IS split into discs 
of extraordinary thin- 
ness, while valuable 
chains and girdles are 
composed of the coloured 
opei cilia of certain shells 
The laborious putting 
together of them from 
numerous small pieces 
IS a particularly favourite 
task Feather -weaving 
1 caches its highest pitch 
in Hawaii One might 
say that m the case of 
the hideous feathered 
idols of the Sandwich 
Islands the work is much 



Earthenware vessels from the Fiji Islands (Godeffroy Collection, 
Leipzig ) 


too fine in comparison with their ugliness The red feathered head shown in the 
coloured plate of Polynesian ornaments, with its wide skate’s mouth full of teeth 
and goggle eyes, is made of plaited reeds and string, into which thousands of 
little red and yellow feathers are so cleverly woiked in tufts that they quite con- 
ceal the substratum The red feathers on the Greek-shaped helmets are from 
Deprants coccinea, the yellow from Moho fascicidatus 
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Of the mode in which the baik-cloth, known as taj^a 01 gnatu, is piepaied 
Maimer gives the following account A ciiculai cut is made with a shell in the 
bark above the loot of the tree , the tiee is biokeii off, and in a few days, when the 
stem IS half-dry, the bark and bast aie separated from it The bast is then cleaned 
and maceiated in watei, aftei which it is beaten with the ribbed club on a wooden 
block This beating enlivens a village in Tonga as thieshing does m Euiope 
In half an houi the piece will have changed in shape fiom a stiip almost to a 
squaie The edges aie snipped with shells, and a large numbei of the pieces 
are diawn separately ovci a semi-cylindiical wooden stamp, on which the pattern, 
worked in coco-fibre, is stretched and smeaied with a fluid at once adhesne and 
colouiing On each a second and thud layer is placed, and the piece, thiee 
layers thick, is colouied more strongly in the parts which aie thiown into lelief 
by the inequalities of the bed Others are anne\:ed to it both at the side and 




Mats from Toiigatabu (Vienna Ethnographical Museum ) 


the end, until pieces a yaid wide, and 20 to 25 yards long, are produced Foi 
printing their kapa (as they call it) the Hawaiians used sticks broadened at the 
end, and carved with figures in relief, and drew lines on the stufiT with a wooden 
comb Some of tlie most remaikable patterns of Polynesian iapa from that 
portion of Cook’s collection which is now at Vienna, are repiesented on oui 
coloured plate The tints aie black, white, and reddish brown , the patterns, 
with the exception of a dotted one which seldom occurs, aie rectilinear European 
influence has unluckily not impioved them Mats from the Gilbeits and 
Marshalls show a special pattern for each island,^ displaying a relatively good 
standard of taste The women of Micronesia, in Ruk, Mortlock, and Nukuor, 
weave a fabric from the fibres of a Musa and a Hibiscus The looms, or lathei 
flames, are like those of the Malays The Gilbert and Marshall Islanders are 
clever at weaving mats , the inhabitants of Ponap6 sew their mats , the women 
of Ponap^ understand basket-weaving, while the ropes uhich their husbands make 
from coco-fibie aie famous From the Gilbert Islands come charming covered 
baskets and fans of diffeient sorts The long tough fibres of the Phormium tenax, 
which grows from 6 to 10 feet high, stimulated the Maoris to the weaving of 
mats, affoiding a substitute for tapa of many and various descriptions. Bast 

^ [So to this day many Alpine valleys have their own pattern for home-spun and home woven cloth, recog- 
nised sometimes even m quite i emote districts ] 
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Amoii!,r the household utensils of the Hauaaans aie jicstlcs called f>cu/(, 5 to 
8 inches hioh, made of basalt, smooth and bcautifullv evoiked, with a Hat uibbmn- 
smlace and handles of \auous shapes With these buMd-funt, /afry, and bananas 
aic -riound, on a block ha\ino foui feet and the uiipci side sh^ditly hollowed 
I’limitncoil lamps aie foimed of conical bowls hollowed out 111 Lua Lastly, 
w'e must mciUKin the piepaiation of the tuimeiic powden, to which is asciibed’ 
.in impoitancc amountin<t to sanctity as an embellishment foi body, clothimr 
.uid utensils In Nukuoi the lOots aie c-iound by foui to siv women in speeud 
public buildin.^s, they aie then allowed to stand m watei , on the followiim- 
moimn^ thice >ouno coco-nuts and thiec old somt nuts aie olfeied by a 
piKstiss With pi.iyei, aftei w’hich the dje which has settled down m the watei is 
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lollected, baked into cakes m coco-nut moulds, wiaiiped in banana le.ives, <uid 
hun^ up in the huts till requned foi use 

Ihc industrial activity of the Mc'lanesians is in some points behind, in many 
othcis in advance of that of the Polynesians, Weapons reach their highest 
dcvcdojiment in the Solomon Islands, the at tistitally beautiful spears of Famo 
have been spoken of with full justice New' Caledonia, paifs of Nc-w Cumca. 
lUid the Admiialty Islands hold in many resjiccts a low'ci position , while many 
natives f)f tlie soiilhern and central Pacific have no knowledge of jioiteiy. Ihom 
New ftuiiioa to the hiji Islands vessels me freely made of tl.iy mixed with sand. 
'Phis art is absent in New Iteland and New Britain, but reaches its highest point 
111 Mji. Finscli mentions villages on Hall Scnmil m New Guinea, where oni' 
stoik undiTHlamls pottery and anothei does not. On the north roast Ihlihili 
does a thiivmg ti.ule as the centre of this mdustiy m Astiolabe Bay by (‘xjioitmg 
Its maiuifat tur<‘s In the* New Hebrides the potter's art must have died out, 
in Vate not one complete pot is now to be found, but only iiotsheids. 1 his 

a 




Utensils fiom Ilawiii ( \rmn[? C ollLction^ Btrlm Museum) t Calab islw trrur of toco rnit (ibit* j, 3 f »iU 
bashes with pitiun burnt in, stoppeud with umus shells 4 B( lU is ol wood «; Mamimig sinks 

for tapa 6 Oil lamps of 1 ivi 7 Detouitioa lot ehufs, a slni^ of htinun luur wiili enntd tacludois 
tooth 8 Necklace ol similir uah fiom Iiji 91a Straw pliitini^, [aobably ,1 nioflmn inipoitation 
1-8, one-fifth to one-sivth , 9 X3, one hdfUid si/e 
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letrogrcssion has been set down to the immigiating Polynesians, who have 
introduced the custom of cooking with hot stones The highest points to which 
the earthenware industry has developed are found in New Guinea and the Fiji 
Islands, which are precisely the extreme points of its distiibution The Mela- 
nesians do not know the pottei’s wheel, but they bum then vessels cleverly in the 
open with diy grass and reeds The Fijian tools aie a ring-shaped cushion (m New 
Guinea the uppei part of an old pot), a flat round stone, and foui wooden mallets 
With this they make vessels which arc quite as symmetrically formed as on the 
wheel A shining glaze is given by uibbmg them with lesm while still hot 
In New Guinea pots aic painted black, white, and led, with figuies of buds and 
fish , the shapes have extiaordinary vaiiety The cooking vessels are simple but 
elegant mns, sometimes of consideiable size Ornamented covers are not un- 
common, handles at the side aie never found Among the smallei dunking vessels 
are found some made of two 01 three fastened together, with sepaiate spouts, and 
having also a common spout in the hollow handle , also oval and spindle-shaped 
fl<isks with one opening, and boat-shaped ones with two The dccoiation consists 
of impressed dotted or zig-zag lines and iibs, which Fmsch, fiom his observations 
in New Guinea, states to be tiadc marks Pots the size of casks aie used there 
to keep sago The wondeiful wealth of foims is based not so much on recollec- 
tion of the vciy similar South Amciican shapes as on immediate imitation of 
Nature Heie, as among almost all laces, the task of making pots is left to the 
women, and it is only the wives of fishermen and sailois who appeal to devote 
themselves to it May we see 111 this a case of migratory industiial tribes 
icscmbling the smiths of Afiica^ 

Bark-cloth is piepaicd in all the Melanesian groups Besides the paper 
mulbciry, which is cultivated, the following trees supply the bast Ftms prohxa^^ 
F hnetona, and Artocarpus tncistc^ The loom is unknown , the woven stuffs 
fiom New Guinea found in our collections seem to be a Malay importation. 
In New Guinea they meicly beat soft the bast stiipped off the india-rubber 
ticc , but Fiji produces pieces 150 yards long, of stuff coloured m patterns, by 
means of the blocks shown on p 183 It is haid to say how far to the westward' 
the Polynesian and Fijian method of picparing tapa extends, since it is an aiticle 
of tiade In New Butam the tapa is thicker, and obviously more coaisely 
manufactured , noi is it punted, but painted, so that, as in New Guinea, th6 
patterns are laigei and moie continuous thioughout the stuff, fiom being drawn 
and not impiessed The use of a lulc, too, permits the designing of wonderfully 
logulai squares 

The art of plaiting is diligently piactised F'oi the coaisei mats coco-nut fibn^r 
IS employed , for the finei, pandanus leaves and lushes An intelligent Fijian cam 
always tell you from which island a mat came The coarser kinds aie used as 
floorcloths and hangings to the huts , the finei as sails, 01 slcepmg-raats, or for' 
children Flooi-mats aie 5 to 8 yaids in length, sail-mats 100 and more 
Sleepmg-mats are of two kinds — a thicker to he on, and a thinner for covering j 
one of the most valued soits has a pleat running through the middle of each strip 
of plaiting Borders aie woiked on with designs m daiker bands , white 
feathers and sciaps of Euiopean stuffs are woven in One of the prettiest 
pioductions of the ait is tKe women’s hku, a girdle woven from strips of the bast 
of the %vau-\XQ.Q^ (a kind of hibiscus), with the fibies of a root that glows wild, and 
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blades of grass Soft mats aie made by plaiting the stalks of a fibiuus pLint into 
one, and removing the woody portions by bending and beating Ikigs and 
baskets are admirably woven, fans, loo, ate made cithci ol palm lca\es 
strengthened at the edge and vandyked, oi woven fiom bast But supeuoi to <ill 
these are the string and the cables — the best fiom coco-fibic, the infciioi kinds 
from the bast of the wazi-tmc In the Fiji Islands these are tastefully made ip) 
into balls, ovals, spindles, etc Comparison with New Caledonia shows how high 
East Melanesia stands in this art One has only to look at a New Caledonia fan 
beside one from Fiji But in New Guinea, again, vciy elegant woven ai tides of 
all kinds are produced 

Wood-carving again, of which we have seen specimens m the weapons, stands 


Ji' 



Wickenvork (basket, pouches, and fly whisk), from Tongatabii (Cook Collection, 
Vienna Ethnographic Museum ) 


highest in East Melanesia, though the west can also (as seen m the cut on n 241) 
show remarkable work. Individual districts aie poor m this icspcct m the 
Banks Islands, for instance, hardly any carved human figmes aic to be seen All 
the larger groups have their own subjects The most wonderful fancy is shown 
in the appendages to houses and boats In these simple aitists Iheic is a strong 
tendency to pass from imitation of Natuie to convcnlionahscd foims, so that this 
w successful, especially wheie, as in Fiji and the New 

Hebrides, the human form is so raicly copied One may see this in the 
representations of the human face, m which the nose appeals as a line, falling 
downwaids and forwaids fiom the projecting foichcad, with stiongly distended 
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nostrils, and ending in the mouth, a cioss line shaiply cut back In some New 
Guinea masks this evokes a reminiscence of Ganesa and his proboscis In Fiji 
this fancy is fused with the far bcttei piopoitioned geometiical designs of Tonga 
In San Christoval figures aie better drawn than anywhere else, and in Isabel we 
find leally artistic engiaved woik We may notice also one characteristic 
pioduction of Melanesian art the ever-iecuning grotesque heads of the New 
Caledonians The caived head with laige nose and a kind of bishop’s mitie on 
the top, as shown on p 252, is a type which we find in a laigei form by itself, as 
an idol This leligious sculptuic shows a close affinity with idols from other 
parts of the South Seas, in connection with which we may recall the resemblance 
of the speai -heads to the knobstick of the Hcivey Islanders as shown in the plate 
of “ Polynesian Clubs ” 

To the same bianch of ait we may refei the carved wooden masks These 



Polynesian fan and lly-whisks, insignia of chiefs, proTnbly from I ongatabu (C ook Collection ) 


aie often trimmed round the lips with icd beans, and fitted with wigs of leal 
hail , and aic earned at dances, dicsscd in feather clothing All these carvings 
arc executed with firm, stiong cuts in palm wood Lines m lelief are 
coloured black, the general level led, and depressed parts are white From New 
Ii eland come examples of masks made by sawing off the face of a skull, just as 
in Fciu, and with these arc connected the ruddle-painted skulls of New Britain 
The flexible tortoiseshell was foimcrly the favourite material in south-eastern 
New Guinea and ni the Torres Islands for masks with wild arabesques and 
appendages like trunks and combs Still earlier, indeed, it was much moie woiked, 
being used even for hats , now they have got to use tin masks in New Guinea, 
whcie formerly, in Kaisei Wilhelm’s Land particularly, a vigorous style in masks 
used to prevail, coriesponding with that of the carved woodwoik gencially 

In tiade the activity of the Melanesians is by no means insignificant, slimu- 
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latcd and instiiicted as it no doubt is h) the titulin*^ (>\ tht‘ j\Iida\s in \t u (riiuif a 
and by that of the Tongans in Fiji It was ow 111*4 to ibis lf>n 1 ji tiad< that tin 
natives of Hood Bay came unainied to incot Abu lMilaiu\ sihntuni, fa that tin 
Papuas of Ansus have become honest binktis lutwicn tin \Iala\ , an<l tin 
mountain tribes This, too, it ma> be which has c lusod tlu hiihuii t** t tabhsh 
and level maiket-placcs at suitable [loinls of tluii toasts , whih tlu hnian tiadin** 
people of Levuka, Mbotoni, and Malaki h(i\( foinu'd the insc h f s upon tlu < .auiph 
of the Tongans But even in ( cnlial AIcIaiRNia th(‘U‘ is a Itu K ti.iftu Indivulu.d 
islands of the New Hebudes m.uuif<u tine \tUious weapons, thn . tin* pointMl 
weapons of Tanna come fioin Imniei In the Solonuai-*, Mala\l t hnild . (aiUH s , 
Eou<4ainvilIc mints sliell-monc ) , (Tiiadak ainii in tl t s inu;s and \,\nodf n th hf s 
A valuable aiticlc of expoit tnun Istw luhuid .in < ust tu th, pt 1 hiiatul tnj 
fillets and necklaces All these piopkswen* au|uaintid with link* ami b.ntM 
when fiisl visited by Kuiopcsins , .11110114 souu of tlu in non \v,i* toimd, whuh 
could have been intioduccd in no othei in.unut I lu \ niilufi onl) tnu nadi!\ 
into commcice with w^hitc men W luii tlu* Or/- f//< visifis! Blau* lu Dw in 
canoes full of naiues eaL»et ioi liadi sw.nmtd aiotnul tlu in , but in til ^ lb u 
Admiial Stiaiich found the bay almost mupt} 1 he pf*opk had nothin ^ lUf to 
exchange Money tiansaclums ])lay an inipoitant pait, toi lanl and di jnW an 
giadcd upon money In Nmv Bntaiii its piupo i is st ned In fli ! oi hi d Mnim» 
on fibie , 111 the Btinks Islands by the point of du*ll . uniiaiK ‘linn^, in tlu 
noithcni New Ilehiuk's long n.uiow mats whuh an mon valuabk m 
piopoition as they aic oldei and aion sinokt hhnknittl hpMinvhik ’ Im th, 
which aic valued as oinaimmls, npuM nt Lin»e tapitals in 1 pi , \n i a rlo, m the* 
Solomons, necklaces of dolphins* 1 k tip and anniets lonned tioin un * * id slul! 
Santa Cm/ ticasmes led pauols’ fe.itheis , and MtTiiusup in tlu Ikmis I lamK 
the fcathcis round hens’ eyes Snnilail>, in ftamet turns, the ird ban bf low the 
eai of the flymg-fox was used as money m tlu* lunalty fslaiuF AMuniulatinl 
capital IS leptcscnted also by the nuisses of of whuh the hiiiaii ihiels aie 
so ptoiid that on festive occasions they wnll wind coo yaids and mote of it loniul 
then persons What is even moic, ( odungUm tells us that the Hank. Islanders 
have organised a legulai system of (ledit 

In Micronesia the position of cuneney is Ulm by stones, bits of pjass m 
poicelain, fragments of enamel, and btads. In tlu Pdmv Islands, whmue* this 
seems to ladiaic, seven smts aie distmguisheil Inr^ijuiuk ot A/om, of winch, 
in Semper’s time, the whole gump did not tonlam mou^ than tlnet ta font puues, 
I he most valuable was made of lerni-eotbi, in the shap<* of a bent pi ism with 
sides gtouiid somewhat hollow, haul, fmc^-giauicd, and with almost a glassy hisltts 
Kiibary gives a pictmc of a brack worth foityTive shillings a polishiul fourteem 
sided polyhcdion. Second, pan^rungaa or bungem, a u d stone, polishes! hkc hmk, 
pcihaps jaspci It was picscived m the tuMsinc-chest of the King of Kotror, 
01 buuedon «iccoimt of its value , in Aibukii the wives of gieat men went it on their 
necks, Ihiul, kalhukub 01 kakhiikuh^ agpitc^ in a parlKukir sliape, m some 
specimens, hard enamel Kub*uy says* Only veny few chiefs possess a single 
kakbuknb, and I was the first white man that ever had one/* While these three 
kinds of money go only among the chiefs, the foui othei s, kakhm, kluh mielMm 
olelongl, circulate among the common peoples h\n a bit of the lasbnamed, 
consisting of fragments of white oi giccn glass, you can buy at most a handful 
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of bananas, oi a bundle of natnc cu^aictles In the ////X class aic found polished 
enamel beads, the pioduction of a much hii^hei ability than any with which we 
can now cicdit the people The diffeicnt classes aic not, h()wc\ei, vciy shaiply 
i^iadcd , lai^c i/uls outwcii;!! infeiioi kalehiikiibs With the exception of the 
most \aluablc, which aie ne\ci bioiu^ht out, all scive equally foi ornament, 
and so aie peifoiated Maiks of laiik aic also a mcasiue of piopcity Ihus m 
Pclcw^ wealthy pci sons weai as an aimlet the kldt, oi atlas \eitebia of the laie 
Halicoic diiqonq The lauchasc of the kbit is <i political lequiicmeiit, wnth 
which cvei} new chief is <^\p(cted to compl> Since onl> the kiiu^^ can coiifei 
this, Scmpci Ctills it ** till Oidci of the r>one Ihc same wiitei heaid a piett} 
stoiy at Aibiikit in Fell w Onic upon <i tmif‘ a boat flo<itcd up, the orcupants 



V\uk«r lius iHim ihf litllnU tn M iisluU hi indt pintish Miivum) 

of which W(u the s(‘\(‘n kinds of money lluy had set out iiom then owm 
island, K^Miutt, to sevk tn*\v countues '1 hey had floated about m the ocean foi 
d lonq tmu^ without fnuhn^^ what they wanted, and tit last they came ashoie heu^ 
on Feleu Off the harboin, Bnick, who as the most nnpentant was lyin^ sii etched 
out on th( platfoim of the boat, told the next in itink, Fanf^nm^jau, to 140 ashoie 
and htive a look at the island Ikingunj^au, tis la/y tis his soveieif^n, cj<lvc the 
oi<kn to Kalbiikuh , he passcal it on to Kaldoir , he to Kluk, and so on till the 
much“C'ndiu Olelongl, who had no one to send, htiil to |^o But ris he did not 
letuiii, aftei a wink lhack renewed his order. 1 lus time Aclelobber went off 
Hiumblmg, and he, too, did not letiam Ihcn Kluk was sent to fetch them both 
but he also stayed on the island, and so it went on till Biack was deseited 
both by his common people and ly his nobles* So he went to fetch them 
himself, but he too liked the look of can town,’* saicl thenairalot , “ and so all secen 
stayed and took up theit abode. Biack docs nolhmg but eat, diiiik, and sleep, 
and the hi|(hcr m tank alw^ays sends his mfeika on enands , and thns it is/’ ton- 
eluded the nauator with a sly laugh, that, just as with us men, the big money 
sits quiet at home, and the wiiallei has to be smait and run about, and weak ha 
himself and the swells too/* 
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In the Carolines \vc meet with a similai development of cuiieiicj IIiic the 
most fiequcnt unit, called fe, consists of laige pieces, like millstuius, of a ]..ile 
yellow graniilai limestone, fiom i foot to 2 yaids in diametci, and up 

to seveial tons Then value depends upon then size, woikm.iuship, and so on, 
and from a few dollais to looo oi moie Eveiy ycai many pcojile qu m qaiiqs, 
on boaid European vessels, to Pelcw, whcic they find the lau .nateii.il Sinei 
the working rcquiies many hands, and the tianspoit is ex])cnsive, these sloni' coins 
usually remain the piopcity of the whole commune, vciy few find the ii u.i} into 
piivate hands This kind of money being somcwvhat iiiiwicld), othci foims ot 
com come into use foi commercial iniiposcs in the fust place ])eail-shi 11s, oi m;, 
stiungona coid, thcniollsol matting, ambul^oi com se weak and \aiimis \alu. , the* 
laigest from £7 to £\i A fuithci foim of money, fan fcleailv the s.uni as the 



Wooden bowl for food, lioni th( Admintiy Isl.indv -oiu‘ oi^hth red (( f ttllMUtiu i 


bimgau of Pelcw), is made from various polished stones and pieces ol sludls twisted 
off, which can be strung into necklaces till wanted. These aie found only among 
the chiefs Plaques of nutshells and seashclls strung on long cords of coco-nut 
fibic, black and white alternately --an arrangement of which, eithei m pieces of 
the same si7c 01 tapcimg towarcis the ends, the ail of Oceania is as fond as wcnc 
the ancient Americans — form money and neck ornaments foi the Cdlbeit Islandcis; 
polished beads of coco-nut shell, biacclcts of toitoisc-shcll, \pond)'lH'> annh'ts, arc 
cuiiency m Moitlock Ilowncccssaiy a curiency is may be imaiptied when we 
know that the Moitlock Islanders, though they weave thcunsclvcs, impoit 
paiticular kinds of woven goods fiom the liuk Islands. 

The impoitancc of these new coinages is not only economical theii age and 
their larity gives an almost sacicd character to some, while in the case of others 
the difficulty of obtaining them, and the powci which they impiut, invest them 
with political influence Offences against chiefs can often only be expiated 
by the sacrifice of a piece of money which represents the whole wealth of a 
family , and then the family, losing with it the credit based upon it, chops .several 
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steps in the socicil l.uldci d hus nioncv is, to put it biicflj, next to i(.lu,nous 
tiadition, the basis of politiCrd influence and the standaid of social jiosition The 
coinacic also plays an impoitaiit pait in the iiitci-tnbal festnals Jwuy island 
of the Fclew etioup ttnes fuim time to time a nd, at which the lepicsuitatucs of 
a ccitain numbci of allied isl.inds bun» to the tr<neinmcnt a fixed coiitiibution 
in native monc\ The Msiliiv^; chiefs jiay then host accoidinif to then lank 
Besides this niitlbiLl, theic aie othei 7Hk\, in which only the small places of a 
distiict join with a \icw of showni '4 fiiendship and qood fellow shiji 

In tjcneial the economic life of the Melanesians j^ivcs the impression of a 
model ate aetuity nndet favouiable natural conditions Melanesians fiom the 
cash in ji.uts, when senimj on Kuiopcan jilantations or on boaid ship, show an 



1 lUnilxKj htuan ijMin N«*\v Cjiiub i (Hb thnil nal sj/b » c imd gnuui, used icjr 

front iIm Ituhrumd hliruls ojb llntditat a/t (( htiav t o11p< tirm ) 


amount of cfluieucy excoedni|,( that of the Polynesians. In New Caledonia the 
condtiiofis air less |,,natifyin}^, the mdolcnre and poverty ofleti remindinif us of 
Australians Both sexes take part lu lalKiuu Of the mode of life m New 
(lUinea, I)V\lbertH has dtawn a pictmc which would be well fitted by the motto 
The natives as a lulc get up early, but sleep for scveial hours in the 
course of the day When their toilet is completed the men occupy themselves 
during the c<jo1 mouiing Iiours in making twine for their nets* Ihe women edean 
the ]uii% fetch w^aten, and cook the fust nusd, which is eaten ui common the 
men ttim the meat cleverly with their bamboo knives , then most of them leave 
the village and betake tliemsclves to the* field-- the men aimed with then speam, 
the women with pouch-shaped nets and carved clubs to knock down dead wood 
fiom the trees. They have four meals a day, consisting of bananas, yams, sago, 

and biead-fiuit, kangaroo, and even meat and fishes. But they also cat siuikes, 
iguanas, frogs, the grubs of various insects, fresh-water tortoises, and lastly, with 
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Carved IjiUnbof) box iioni WtsUrn 
New Cmmf a •-“•thrcH -fourths i< il 
si<fe (C Imsty C'oUaction ) 


gicat gusto, a ficsh-Wcttci mollusc calkfl /A, tlu shriK 
of which they use foi the most \aiious |)UI|,h)s(s, aud 
thcicforc always cair> about with them 

Both rolyncsians and Melanesians displax an 
aitistic tendency in then simtikst aituk. ol tluh ust 
In icfcicncc to New (ruiiica, Hieto /oik i su s “ \ ou 
wall be guilty of no c\<iggeiation if } on s|h ak ol a 
leal ait industiy among the Papihu”, btdh ptopks 
have attained a siiniiai point, but tlu oinaiiunt ol tlu 
Melanesians is iichei <iml fullei ol f<UH \ It i^ 
attiactivc to tiaec out how and in what tlu u piodiu 
tions show the typical difftHiniec s that ha\e then 
loots in the spiiit of the people, oi oitlui in tlu pun 
of the lacc In Iki])uan oinanunt tlu pudoimihuit 
element is th(^ <ui\(‘d line, <ind that (itlui in patalk Is 
01 finely Intel lacing It inns i^picuUh into spnals, 
but also into WM\es, (lesccaits, c llips< *, induidual 
gioiiTis oi oinanumt au* s(paial<‘d In /u;/a';t and 
stiaight line’s 1 lu’ cononitiu luni* is alwa} . nu in 
ling in the fantastu Insiks ot tlun slipo, oi ui tlu 
e<u\cd shields, thiddk s, ,111(1 malli’ts , tt lui a dttukd 
advrintage ovc’i any attenijits at (t»p\nu', \atnn In 
this Newv /(‘aland K'si’inhks Ni w (luuua nuot , lunc 
and again effoi is lowaids geonutiu.d auaiunusu nt ate 
seen in p,ukllcs, tlu’ blades ot wlmh at( divided bv 
two stiaight Inus into foiu < cjua! poitions, vauoiisl) 
eolouud It appeals still nuai' in the wooden moulds 
foi the deeoiation of eaillu nwaie \( ssek But it is 
in the east of the island woikl Ihtit it uuiy < ktuu the 
highest development^ (‘sjkh lalh in the loiu^a and 
Samoa gioups, wdmh lunein also show aflunly 

The tools w’ith which lUiistK weak was done W(ie, 
befoic the introduction of non, exte<dninjy sunpk, 
The sUmc^ axc' was the only unpkuntnt fm shaping 
pc>sts and planks, oi ioi felling tiees, and tfjgctluT 
with sluip shells it seivcd loi thc^ vsuxiiitm ot tlw 
laiget ornament, figuu’s, wooden dishes, etc C’atvc’d 
and engiaved woik was done* with shells and lats* 
teeth fixed in haul wxvxl , shells, again, ami the 
spines of sca-iuchins or rays, seiv(*d Un bcaing, wlule 
smoothing was done with files ftom tlu* skm oi a lay 
and pieces of coial oi pumue-sUnus I he s!u*lkaxc 
was as d iiilc moie fiecpient In the w(‘st, the stcaie 
iixe in the cast , but non has ensiled an etpial 
icvolution evciywheio Skilled woikmen as they 
weie, the islandeis lecogmscd at once the advantage of 
non tools , but at fiisl they preferred sheet iroti in the 
foun of plain hoop non to all other, since it could be 
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set cUkI fixed just like then old stoin^ axes It wa-. onl\ in the eiunons of Gcch ink 
Hay, which weie Msitetl b} the Mali} s fioni I c unite, and hy Dutchmen, that the 
smith’s ait fijund a footin^ in pic-I^hnopean times, otheiwise thioiinhoiit the 
length .ind biexidth of the distiiet, as f<ii as Hawaii and Rapanin, non and the 
othei metals had eithei nc\(‘i been kmmn 01 had disappi.ucd, Schouten and 
Tasman ne\ei mention them 

Owing to the Luger niimlici ot Lind animals in klelanesia, im leasing as it docs 
w'estw <11 d, hunting still pla}s an impoitant pait In New Guinea m.iny \illagcs 
subsist in.unl) upon it, and in 
distiicts wiKie ccitain buds o[ 
paiadisc <uc tound, the light 
oI hunting tlu‘in is K^smvid 
foi the chu Is IVhanwhihgm 
the h(fi)nesians w( ha\( a 
blanch ol mankind to W'luun 
not onl> all lhi‘ mfhuMuc^s of 
pastonil lil(S but idso th< 
biafii)*’ (‘(let Is ol tlu ilutsc, 
liavt H maiiuxl unknown In 
lido, indu*d, ducks an* cap 
tilled b> me ails <d Ihuilin;* sticks, fitted with bails, ,ind wcight(‘d with stones, 
<ind snuill bnds ate cau‘»ht in Hduti, otheiwise tlune is no lumting of an> 
unpoil<uiu Who can saj. whedhm Ihi* total nnpossilulity of finding game to 
pio\idt an outI(*t ten the* desne to slay *uid toituic, foi andiition and actnc* 
impulses, has bu‘n as u'spousible lot the nuessant wxus and thecuiellyof man 
towMids man as Utc‘ lack of laigcn amin«ils’ Ilesh h<is been <in niccmtivc to 
ctinmbahsuH The dt‘c«iy of piojcctik^ wtsipons must m any case be connected 
with this, loslung, on the* olhcM hand, ts all ovei the* icgion pm sued with cmcigy 
<uid dih'tc'uce , it takc*s a distinct plaa» m the \vc*ckly divismn of labour In New 
(juukm the* custom is to fisli by dela(hmc*nts on fixed days, and to distubiite the 
<<it(h ccpially among all immdKSs of the tribe The appearance^ of a shaik puts 
witok vdlag,(*s into commotion ; m tunc of peace distingmshed pcisons lake the 
unumaud of fishnig {‘xpcshtions just as in time of w^at they lead hoops. The 
most penfeat impk*m(‘nts iluit the* Ik>l} nesiaiis generally possess aie employed in 
this woik* Tdie Nenv Zealantk^rs used to make nets 500 yards long, tcquning 
himduds of hands to handle thcam Hooks of eveiy si/e are maniifaclmcd ficmi 
bnds’ bont^s, toitoisesludl, seti-shells, and haul wood, and fitted with ailificial bails 
nnade of featheis 01 biight pieces of shell Those used in the capluic of sharks, 
a populai tuliclc of ting, nu as much as 20 inthes long It is only m New 
Galedonia and some p«uts of Wesletn Melanesia that the fishing is limited to wdiat 
can be done with «mows, speaisi and nets In general the fisluhooks of tin* 
Melanesian jsk*s aie c^xccllent , even white men prefer them to the ICinopean sled 
hooks, BoaGf)iukkns, as we have mentioned, weresacied , Init tlie mauufacluiets 
of ropes, fishing-linCH, and fish-hooks were icckoned at least as important persons* 
Fropeity in these articles was so abundant that m the eaily limes they were 
ficqiienily a meduun of exchange against ICuropean goods, TTe sliongcst hooks 
were composed of thtcc pieces : the body consisting of a semicirculai fingcT-shaped 
piece of the bone of the cadialot or sperm-whale, the flat under side of wdnch was 
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inldid with mothei-of~pcail On its uppci side the toitoiscshcli hool was tastciud 
with stung — the point in the laigci specimens being piciccd foi a stnn‘‘ to hold 
the bait When these toitoiseshdl hooks bccaiiu hlwul oi 
biokcn they wcic able to do fiiithci seivice in nccklntcs We 
may mention hcie the simple but ingenious Ldiithin dUiing( - 
ment foi cai lying fish — a stiong cold with a bodi s tooth tit each 
end Foi the shdik-fishing, Luge lumps of bait an iisui, foi 
the flying fish, an obtuse-angled, shaip-tiointed put(' ol Ikuk 

In New Biitain tluy (‘luploy 
also standing lish-tnips in<Ld( 
of plaited weak, and hand luds 
which aic Iicld liom a inoMiig 
boat with the hilt like < lul 
dioppc'd into tlK*- watci foi 
the Stim(‘ pmposi tlu* lM]i,ins 
inakc‘ a kind oi floatin'’ bow 
net fioHi the lnn*‘ stems ot 
climbin'' plants, plaitt d thioia*Ji 
with I ot o palm In 

fl iobii.intl a kind tfl lattle of 
coco-unt sht 11s hall tut t!Htm';h 
selves to eniiti tin shatks* 
V(gt‘tabl< poise HI., t'pMially 
oiu ftom a < limbni't aie 

list'd for stupeiv m*; tin* leh , 
sk't'py fislu's, su( h ,is had s, au* 
said It) be taktm m fpi with 
nooses A at uumlH i tfl 
eeu‘momes ami iestivitu's aiC' 
(onnerted with the tiulledislu ly 
dins IS eauied on liy nusms of 
weighted nets, wdneh ate tliumm 
into (k‘(p Wdtei dose outside 
the reef, in such a wa> «is to 
form a semiciuiilar fence and 
block the wsty of the* turtles 
returning fiorn the* land, Ihc 
animals ate* diiven into these 
nets by shouts, but the main 
work is to get them on board, 
Foi this purpose* people arc 
rcqlmcd of conspiemms dex** 

terity and sttcnglh to dive at 
l^hinfr licit from the Salomon Islands ---anc nghlU mil si/t mntnfnU -ind drtee 

j^nsty ( olletutm) ^2, I'loaH, smla js, halo, *ind war Cniual momuit aiKl OriVC 

^om New i cUedoma (Viunu Must uni ) the animal to tlic surface , wlien 

it IS fairly on its back in the 
boat, loud blasts of the shell tiumpet announce the joyful intelligence, l>h\lbertis 
ijaw skulls of turtles hung up in the temple of U awan as offerings. Ip stormy 
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weather the Ilawaiians put out in their little fishing boats to catch dolphins, 
and many a fisherman g'oing too far in pursuit of the school - the position of 
which is indicated by the birds in the air has been ^ast away and lost. 

In the matter of breedinp; animals, the first mention must be made of pigs. 
Wherever these occur they take a prominent position. They are pampered : 
in Tahiti and New Britain the little ones are suckled by women, and fed by old 
women ; or, after the fashion of capons, literally stuffed with bread-fruit dough. 
They arc slaughtered at high festivals, and reserved exclusively for the upper 
classes. Next to the pig, the dog is the only domestic animal of any size. The 



A Nmv ZtnUanU trawl-nca, {Munich ICthtiogmphical Mustjum.) 


breed is a small one resembling the breed of the Negroes, with no bark. In New 
Guinea, New Zealand, Samoa, and the -Society lalands they were bred for' meat, 
being tiuite useless for hunting; ■ The common fowl is the most widely .distributed, 
of all : in Tonga they ran about wild in flocks ; while in Easter Island they were 
the only domestic animal None of the native -birds have been regularly 
.domcHiicated* though in Easter Island the sea'-swallows, stirm^ were found so 
far tamed astiKsit on men’s shoulders. In Tongalabu the islanders carried pigeons 
or parrots on sticks, and on the south coast, of New Guinea cockatoos were kept 
in almost every village. . But these have . naturally i.K,>.econo.mic.'i'mportanca 
Agriculture is almost everywhere indigenous ; even on the most barren 
island at least a few coco-palms arc cultivated. It is most highly developed 
on islands like Tonga, where soil and climate are not too favourable, but 
same time not niggardly, so that labour is repaid but not allowed to flag. The 
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Society Ihlands and Samoa, moic piodigally endowed b> N.ituie, stand soiiu- 
whdt lowei, and the inhabitants aie moic indolent lowest ot .ill ,iu' pooi 
islands like Eastci Island or the smallei Pauinotus, wnth littli .uia and a staiit\ 

locky sull 

tlu 1C |>ltintiUiis,suL^cU~ 
UUK , SU ( C t pUtcltlH S, 
yrinis, dud tuli- 

luun, u(‘u‘ tiauicl m 

( ulti\alitni , inipni 
(iiu ilM lu .s H tlu 
<‘\u*ptuui, till inou* 
(ti\(>UHd it'»u>us tlu* 

Slurk-Uip with wood* n tin It ftimi I iji (Ilnlm Mu .< uni ) 

fenced fields, Icnaccs with eaith tUtifKially hanked uii on stM*p slopes, <ind 
aiiaiigcmcnts foi uugation, especially in the ailtUMtuni of tu*es foi ipMiuj 

shade, and ^aidcn flcnvcis, even beds laid out, all which is u supi that the 
cultivattoii of the soil has advanced fai Lven on Ltistc i Island, (t koistc*i 




Smokid IisU ftom Miu^siliain I'ast Now ttunu x tmt sijuh u d o/f (Holiit Mu out t 


found an migration ticnch a fool dicp aiouiid cweiy plant. un, while in 1 ouj.;.i he 
walked in an avenue of loin rows of coto-jialius ’tioo jsue. in Irii^dh, 
diligently weeded and manured Cullivalioii is (rnu‘s])ondin'tl> dena, one 
of the special advantages of Samoa to which I’utchaid diaws .Ulenlioii i> that 
you come cveiy mile or two upon ,i grove of ciKo-p.ilnis oi Imsul fiiiit , .aid 
the fust visilois to long<it.i.bu depicted it .is one gusil g.tnUti In this 
w'ay then desciiptions excited .imong their conteiiiiKn.mes the liviliesf Iniigiiig 
foi these foituiuito islands In Miuonesia, wheic fishing piev.uls, .ip.ut ultuie lor 
the pioducUon of the chief aitide of food, i(i>o, is (allied on only in iIh* huger 
isl.uuls, such as the Pelews ’'Jhe men cultiv.ile betel, lob,uco, and liiitiieiic, 
while the women of all cl.isses, fioin the lowest to the highist, even kings' 
wives, make it a point of honoui to keep then /din-pati hes in the finest 
conejiUon The task of tht' men is only to attend to the .ulifici.d inig.itionof 
thd plantations, which arc in low maishy places, and to set out the- young [ihints ; 
the women have to keep the giound w'ecdccl, and l.ikc the plants up as reciuircd. 
llcsidcs ta/o, the New Zc.d.incleis cuUiv.ite, among ctops oiigmally iutioduced 
from the north, the sweet potato this with leliguius ceiemomes- ,uul the bottle- 
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gourd; and of native plants a fern with edible rhizomes, and the New Zealand 
flax {phormium tenax). 

In western Melanesia agriculture is on the whole less advanced. Great part 
of New Guinea is uncultivated. Yet even here in individual ca.ses it stand.s high. 



(.uulc-tiuli from tliu Sciiiii'iy Ihl.iiids, two-lifths real size, (filiristy Collcclion, Berlin Museiuii.) 

In the. south-east tiiuung the Iveiepunus, and on z\.stroI(ibc Hay in the north, the 
fields cU e kej)t like gatdeus ; the soil being turned by men in a long row armed 
with pointed sticks, and then levelled by the women and planted with banana.s, 
HUgar-Ciine, yams, etc., in long .striijs. Glearing and fencing i.s done by all in 



J’olyiraian t)ot» uixl inipfcimjnls (llif iwu ciiliilMstirs (or from tlic Aamirtilty Islwids) ; 

niMi II SilitflUiorii - tint- liflli nml »i»i, (Otirinly Collmion.) 


common, in exemplary style. If the arable land.s are far off, little huts are put 
up for temporary occuiiatton. Among the western felancks, New Britain anrf^^l’ 
New llcbride-s deserve the highc-st prui.se. Tlu-re, a.s well a.s in the Solora’on.s, 
the extensive plantations lie always in the neighbourhood of the habitations, and 
frequently are arranged, for the .sake of irrigation, on terraces one above another. 
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On the bleep slopes of Meialava, in Auioia, and in othci islands, lu Id use, ah-n, 
field, and cveiy patch gets the full benefit of the iiiigation - s in Yiw lUiiua, 
BO ns New Caledonia, the nutiitious hiead-fiuit of the cast is unknoun, uhich 
implies a seiious deficiency in the food-supply of the people In littli nta 
(Banks Islandsj, on the othci hand, Codiington found sixU names U caii< i.s 
of bicad-fiuit, and eighty foi jams But the agiicultu.e of the hiji slands lal c. 
a highei lank than even that of Polynesia IIcic moic than anjwheu the A.a 
01 dalo, unquestionably the most nutiitious of .ill Melanesian lood pl.uil , s the 
staff of life One kind is giown on diy giound, but the nonnal sm . u 
Polynesian, foi which the soil is ivoikcil into a moitai-like < onsi.h 11. c , .ind 



C oven dvcsbi lit! shape of .1 lard, inlaid wilU shell, from llu I‘ehw Isluiil. (tiiili ,h Mu - imi ) 


deeply tienchcd, befote tcceiving the young pkints, Aftei tin* y.im, which 
stands second, the next loot-ciop to he mentionod is the ot the 

sweet loot of the /?-tice (Duicana leriHiHtilu or loidylinc tiy In ti hw thstnets 
only, as Lepci Island, is the ban.ma the chief fruit; though the hijians have 
thirty vaiictics of it Sugai-canc, and the yahmi pl.inl, lioin the chewed roots 
of which the mtoxicaling dunk kava is prcpaied, aie planted in gieat iiu.inUty. 
We find, too, whole imisencs of the paper-mullx 1 ry, mad oi mah>, Irum the bark 
of which the matcii.il called tapa is made. In the New Hebiides and Imuks 
Islands no single village is without its flowcH and aiomalii herbs. In all the 
archipelagos of the equatori.il Pacific, the coco-palm is one of the most important 
plants. Evc*n on unmh.ibiuM islands it is sedulously tendc-d . and it forms, with 
the fiuit of the pandamit, the chlc'f food of the low islimcis, as tin P.uimotu,s, 
which arc poor lu vegetables. 
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On how msecuie a basis, however, the life of these islanders lests is shown 
by the onl> too fiequent times of dearth Among- articles of diet the chief place 
IS taken b\ vegetable pioducts and the spoils of fishing, and gieat gioups of 
these 1 aces aie wholly vegetal lan Dietaiy law^s forbid the eating of beasts 01 
plants which aie aUias of the tribe Where pigs and dogs exist, these delicacies 
ate iesei\ed foi the upper classes or for festwe occasions Contraiy to oui usual 
ideas of the diet of these tubes, the fat and blood of the pig aie amonn- the 
dainties seived at the banquets of the chiefs No Greenlander w^as e\er so shaip 
set upon tiam~oil as our friends here,” says Cook, of the Maoris , ‘‘they gieedily 
sw^allowed the stinking dioppmgs when we were boiling down the fat of dog-fish” 
Rats are eaten as a lule only by the common people, m Tahiti only by women 
Most buds aie reckoned sacied x-^mong vegetable articles of food the chief 
IS biead-fruit, then Lz 7 'o, yams, and sweet potatoes Bread-fruit is sometimes 
eaten fresh-baked, sometimes leavened, Fiji being the only part of Melanesia 
wdieic the lattei is usual The is 
w^ashed to iemo\e the aciid part, and the 
floui that remains as a sediment is kneaded 
By letting the dough ferment the Poly- 
nesians obtain j^oz, then favourite food, 
lesembling slightly soui porridge It 
wall keep foi a long time , and baked yam 
wall keep for a yeai In Tahiti the 
sw''eet potato is eaten only so long as 
there is no ripe bread -fiuit We have 

already mentioned the coco -nut, and its 
gieat value as a food supply In the 
smaller Polynesian Islands the entire 
stock of vegetable food is provided by 
coco and pandanus ~ palms, with taro 
Kababo, 01 pandanus -meal, dried and 
roasted, forms, when pressed togethei, 
a valuable preseive Heie we may men- 
tion the famous eaith-eatmg habit of the 
people of New Guinea and New Caledonia The truth of it is that the foimei 
eat great quantities of a greenish steatite, the latter of a clay containing iron 
and magnesia, which is kept in dry cakes with a hole through them They do 
not do it for hunger, but for pleasure, and aftei copious meals 

In regard to the manner of preparing all these food-materials, it is a significant 
fact that most of the Polynesians and many of the Melanesians possess no 
earthenware vessels, and still less any of metal They boil their water in wooden 
vessels by dropping in red hot stones , but they do not use this for cooking, only 
to make shells open more easily Cooking with hot stones was formerly more 
frequent, but has become unusual , coco-nut milk is boiled in the fresh shells ovei 
the file The most common method is to lay the food between hot stones It 
indicates a certain progress when we find the stones, after heating, sprinkled 
with water, the whole covered with leaves and earth and so left to itself Since 
the days of Cook and Forster many Europeans have extolled meat steamed in 
this way far above our roasts Simple roasting or broiling at an open fire is 

S 



Another \essel of the same maternl (British 
Museum ) 
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pronounced a method of dressing fit only for persons m a huiry oi foi slaves 
Cookmg IS the duty of the men m Pelcw, of the women m the Mortlocks 
Euiopean travellers in Hawaii have been amazed to see a fowl tied up in a 
bundle with a hot stone, to be produced cooked at the next halt They eat in 
the open air, sitting on the ground, which is strewn with fresh leaves , hot food 
being carried wiapped in banana leaves The Polynesians use no salt, but 
season their complicated fish and meat dishes with sea- water The ai t of salting 
pig-meat is said to be known m Hawaii In many paits of Melanesia salt is 
only known as a delicacy To caive and distiibute the meat is not held un- 
worthy of the highest chiefs Special foimalities aie observed in eating, yet 
within the limits of these theie is room foi an unseemly degiee of avidity In 
most places men and women must not eat togethei, noi cithci paitake of what 
the other has piepared With almost equal anxiety they avoid eating out of 
the same vessel with another In ordinary times they take two meals m the 
day, but if a gieat quantity of food has been provided, they sit at it, with 
occasional interruptions for dancing, play, and so on, till it is all devouied 

Among agricultuial implements the chief place is taken by the piimitivc 
stick, cut slanting at one end like a pen, and of about the length of a hay-foik 
The men who break up the giound with these aie followed by boys caiiymg 
sticks to break the loosened clods still smallei, and at last the eaith is, if ncces- 
saiy, rubbed fine with the hands, and piled up in little mounds, m which the 
seeds or cuttings aie placed Among the Motus of New Guinea six oi seven 
men stand one behind another with a light pointed beam, which they lun into 
the ground, heaving up at the word of command a huge clod of catth Weeds 
and brushwood have m many places pieviously been removed by means of a 
narrow paddle-shaped shaip-edged tool of haid wood, about 2 feet long Some 
weeks later the roots are grubbed up with a kind of hoe, which the woikman 
uses in a stooping attitude, almost level with the giound 

The only original stimulant used in the eastern islands is the lava 01 ava^ 
the fermented juice fiom the chewed roots of Piper methystimvi The fiist 
Euiopeans considered that the use of it had inci eased rapidly Even at that time 
it was productive of gieat mischief, causing dimness of sight and weakness of 
memory Yet there aie islands where temperance pievails, and even m Melanesia 
It is partaken of in very varying amounts Some drink it like coffee, others 
carouse from gigantic bowls inlaid with mother-of-peail The mode of piepaimg 
kava is as follows a shallow bowl of hard wood resting on three shoit feet is 
placed on the giound, girls and women lie m a circle round it, bieak off small 
pieces of the dried kava root, put them m then mouths, and, when thoroughly 
chewed, spit them into the bowl , water is added, the dunk is stuicd, and the 
beverage is ready In Fiji it is said that this method of picparation comes from 
Polynesia, and that formerly the pieces were cut Coco-nut shells, or, as in 
Tonga, four-cornered cups made of plantain leaf, scivc as drinking-vesscls, and 
aie drained with much enjoyment The drink is a daik grey dirty-lookmg biew 
of a by no means pleasant bitter taste In the kava caiouscs of the Am in 
the Society Islands, all the excesses of intoxication weie to be observed up to 
the point of homicide and murder The mode of calling togethei those who 
were to chew and those who were to enjoy the drink , the songs which accompany 
the pressing out of the chewed root , the prayers when the watei was pouicd on , 
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and, finally, the song which celebrates the chiefs fiist draught, all point to an 
idea of sanctity as connected with this indulgence Thus in Vate lava is diunk 
only in the woiship of the spiiits who dispense health , in Tanna it is diunk as m 
Polynesia, women being excluded, and a special place allotted to it Kava drink- 
ing becomes less as we go westwaid, and therefore is peihaps of Polynesian 
oiigin At any late this kind of peppei was piobably introduced into some 
Melanesian Islands from the east The people of New Guinea also drink Itxva 
01 kau, but the piactice is not universal, and takes place only on festive occasions 
The drink is not unknown in Micionesia , it is, however, obtained, not by 
chewing, but by crushing the roots. The mass, aftei damping, is packed in ships 
of hibiscus and wiung out In Ponapd ava, which once was sacred, is now drunk 
like water In Melanesia also the preparation by crushing is found Among 
many Polynesian races kava affoided the basis for poisonous drinks , a populai 
poison among the Hawaiians was made by mixing with it the leaves of Tephosia 
piscatorta. Daphne tndtca, and the common gourd Lagenaria That the consump- 
tion of spiiituous dunks was oiiginally almost or quite unknown, is distinctly 
asseited in regaid to New Zealand, New Caledonia, the Loyalty Islands, Waigiu, 
and Humboldt Bay In a few places, as Guadalcanar and New Georgia, a kind 
of palm wine is made, the juice being diawn off by incisions in the unopened 
flowei We find the same in Micronesia, where the people of Ponapd even 
distilled a kind of brandy from palm wine The plague of biandy imported 
fiom Europe has, under the influence of the missions, happily been less diffused 
m the smaller islands than in Austialia and New Zealand 

Coco-nut juice serves as the ordinary drink, the nut is held high, and the 
juice allowed to flow into the mouth, and the same mode of drinking is customary 
fiom other vessels, to touch the nut with the mouth is considered unmanneily 
As kava came in from the eastward, so did tobacco and betel fiom the west 
We can indicate New Guinea and its neighbouihood as the central point of both 
Both travel in close conjunction, tobacco having spread with extraordinary lapidity , 
foi instance, m a few years it has oveiiun the Admiralty Islands and New Ireland 
Towards the end of the eighties the limit of tobacco passed exactly through 
Normanby, now it is cultivated on all the laiger groups of the Pacific Islands, 
and in many places it already grows wild In east and south-east New Guinea 
it IS smoked with a piece of bamboo, through the small opening of which the 
smoke is drawn fiom the bowl and swallowed , this intoxicating practice is known 
as hau-bau In the Woodlaik, Trobiiand, and Laughlan groups, the natives pro- 
fess to have smoked through a reed before the arrival of the Europeans This 
was filled with the smoke from the leaves of a certain bush, and then passed 
round the circle till it was emptied This reed has been mistakenly regarded 
as a weapon The Papuas are gieat smokers, and A B Meyer mentions as a 
peculiarity of theirs that, after puffing out the smoke through nose or mouth, 
they form their mouths to a point, and draw in the air with a noise, so that he 
could always heai when a Papua was smoking m his neighbourhood Clay pipes 
have long been manufactured at various spots among the islands, and the Maoris 
understood how to carve them of stone in the same artistic fashion as is shown 
m their most original utensils Betel extends as far as Tikopia, further east it 
has been diffused m quite recent times by means of labourers who have emigrated 
or been exported as far as Fiji, but is not yet found m the New Hebrides or 
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the Banks and loiics Islands Whcit it 
cannot be got, as, foi instance, in Isabel, 
they use an aiomatic baik Ihc western 
Melanesians all chew betel \Vhcic\ci 
it ocems the teeth aic black, and the 
tiaces of led sali^^a speak of the existence 
of natives even in the desolate Finisteiie 
mountains Betel nuts aie given as pie- 
sents to guests, aicca nut, petipei Iea\cs, 
and lime aie used just as among the 
Malays, and betel peppet is earned in 
long oinamcntcd goiiids with ,l small 
opening thiough which to nitioduee the 
long nauow spoon Betel boxes «ind 
spoons aie among the most scnlulously 
wrought utensils in New (juinca and its 
neighbourhood It is eiuious that the 
woidsfoi these lecjiusiUs in lh(‘ AdmiialU 
Islands aie vciy unlike th(' MaLiy names, 
while those of the Y<ip Isiandtis wlu> 
belong to the west Mieionc sians, <unong 
whom betel chcwmig is nine lemnid us 
of those used m the Adinualty IsLiud. 

The houses of Oceania show M<da\ 
affimtics Ihcy <ue foiu unnvml and 
most ficqiicntly icctangulai, long and low 
Ihc long icK)f ot jiahn haues, 
lushes, oi boughs, cTlcm lestmbks 
an mveitcd boat oi an (dongati'd 


bcc-lmc 


New Caledonmn hut {(^u sacred) afiiT a inodd , doorposts and iDof-ornarucni 
supplied Iroiri originals in the liLiIin Museinn 


Tht‘ ndpg‘ is (tu- 
ned by lofty pok s, and 
the eav(*s lest njion 
shortei posts, tlu‘ walls 
consisting of n^tnls oi 
mats fi\(‘d (h tween 
them In eaiefully built 
houses the loot is fouucd 
of rafteis and sound 
timbcis, covered wnth 
mats of banana - leaf 
The kiigd hoUHt‘s stand 
on stone foinuhiiums in 
the shape of itused phtb 
foims, In Bolynesia, 
and the exticme east of 
Melanesia, especially 
Fiji, the houses fie« 
qucnlly stand on mounds 
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of earth 3 to 6 feet hk 


to importance, 
with 

intervals between them 


;>h, the height being proportioned to the owner’s claims 
In Samoan huts, the roof, made of round bent timbers thatched 
sugar-cane or mai.e-leaves, rests upon a number of shorter posts, the 

- 11 T 1 1 I I blinds of plaited palm-leaf. In 

the hnendly Islands the plan departs curiously from the rectangular, the section 
below the boat-shaped roof being 
pentagonal ; and the same in 
Easter Island. In Hawaii the 
different character of the material 
has led to a variation in style. 

The boat -form is maintained for 
the roof, and the frame-work is 
the same ; but the roof itself, made 
of thick layers of grass, is carried 
down to the ground, creating real 
grass huts. In the Melanesian 
Islands this form is retained with 
few exceptions. We find it in New 
Guinea, where the huts are on posts 
forming an oblong of 1 3 to 3 3 feet 
by 13 to 22 feet ; and in the 
Solomons, where the average length 
of the family dwellings is 45 to 
70 feet, with a breadth of nearly 
40. Here the roof, projecting and 
suiiported on posts, i.s thatched 
with sago and coco-palm leaves, 
and the side walls, about 3 feet 
high, arc wtjven in pretty patterns 
of dark and light bamboo. Often 
a veranda i.s built on to the narrow 
side where the entrance is, and 
gives a touch of elegance to the 
whole edifice ; while the roof, made 
of leaves laid close together, evinces 
even more careful work. The 
Fijian buildings also to some ex- 
tent fall under this rectangular 
style. Besides those which are characterised by the long roof-tree we find a 
second class, of which the ground-plan Is a circle or an oval, and its external 
mark the conical or even bee-hive roof. This i.s indigenous especially to New 
Guinea, to .some of the groups in the Toi-res Straits, to New Caledonia, and the 
Admiralty lKland.s ; also to Fiji and the Solomons. The whole thing often looks 
just like a hay-rick. The temples differ from the huts only in size and internal 
fitting.s. An advance towards embellishment is seen in the fashion of planting a 
fiery-red dracsena near the huts. 

The Polynesian hou-se shows no tendency to soar on high, but grows only in 
length, even when it is already .some hundreds of feet long. Thus, however elegant 



Roof oraarnents and shoring^-props from New Caledonia.; 
(Vienna Museum.) 
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the geneial appeaiance may be, nothing of architectui al impoitance is aiii\cd at , 
and the building, even though erected with care and amid special iites, is light and 
not dm able Rums of habitations are seen only wheie a stone foundation has 
been laid The Hawaiiaiis were the last to give up then gi ass-huts long aftei 
they had adopted Christianity togethei with Euiopean clothes and utensils , but 
even seventy years ago their chiefs were having stone houses built The per- 
sistence of the Polynesian house in less elevated foims explains the value attached 
to the loof When a Samoan village m time of wai is feaiing an attack, the 
people take off their precious roofs and cany them to a place of safety The 
loof of a New Caledonian house is richly adorned with bunches of leaves and 
shells Under the peculiai conditions of the Maoris the Polynesian style undci- 
went the greatest variation among them The giound-plan was the same, but the 
house had fiim wooden walls, with only a small door and naiiow window in the 

fiont, which faced east- 
wards The loof-ticc was 
earned ovci a poich, and 
the lOof thatched with 
lUshcs 01 coaise glass 
This simple type can be 
matcually ennehed by 
caivings These adoin m 
the fiist place the m<iin 
pillai, which is in human 
shape, also the suppoitcis 
of the porch, the gable, <uk1 
often each individual piece 
of wood inside and out In the less genial distncts they have wiiilei houses 
half underground In winter a file is lighted inside, and when the coals have 
ceased to glow eveiy opening is closed an -tight, till with an cxtoinal tcmpcia- 
ture of 15° or so the interior is up to 80'^ or 90'' This no doubt is one of the 
causes of then disoiders, for besides the exhalations of humanity thcic aic also 
tobacco-smoke and the odours of drying fish, the New Zealandcis national 
perfume” On the other hand, the neighbouihood of the huts is kept clean, and 
in the palmy days of the Maoris a village would always give the impression of 
tidiness and comfort 

Here and there m Polynesia stone buildings have been found which have 
been taken to be habitations The caves in heaps of stones which aic among 
the curiosities of Eastei Island were perhaps places of icfuge m case of war 
They exist also on othei islands In Isabel, villages defended by palisades for 
the reception of fugitives have been laid out in the heights of mountains difficult 
of access They aie called TettaiJii^ and from the sea look like little foits In 
Hawaii the boundaries enclosing the villages weic marked by walls a yaid high 
Although as regards the form of the house it is immaterial m itself whcthci it 
stands on the giound or on piles, on diy land 01 in the water, yet pilc-building m 
Melanesian dwellings has been earned to an extent found nowhere else , and even 
where it is not, as it often is, seen in its extreme development, it foims a charac- 
teristic feature of life and sceneiy Whether on diy giound 01 m the walci, the 
house is built on piles Speaking of the village of Sowek on Geelvmk Bay (of 


Mats from Tongatabu (Cook Collection, Vienna ) 
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..|™h wc give a cloarod , ratio,,,, „.|,o,-c .some thirty stand on niios at- 

tached by tree s leans to each other, bnt not to the shore, Raffray says : We hrat 
fac a perfect p.le-y,iit«e, jn.st iiite tho.se tvi.ich .science has reconstructed frorthe 
p,-eh,s or,c p,,r,„.i. The yet neater huts in Hnmhoidl Bay siiniiarly rest on piies 
a yard out ot tile tvalc.-, bnt are connected by briciges. The roof rises to a heHtt 
of riear ij go feet, ,ind for-ms a steep .sia- or cight-.sided pyramid. Tite houses more 
,11 the nitennr of Nctr l.uinea are iikciri.se buiit on a suniiar piaii ; and aithough on 
dry iand stand „i.,a, iofty pries tvhieh, mTh their sioping slays, present a Idnhiy 
oiiginal type of architecture as shown in the cut. ° ^ 


They hang like eagle.s’ ne-sts, 



i IfHW III ilie Aifitk Vlllagtt of Memlwa, New t3uin«. (After Kaftray.) 


•snmf* sn^ fttet in the air, tin their thin .swaying tre.stlc-work, looking a.s if every 
puff of wind imist .sweep them away. The.sc airy dwelling.^ are entered by means 

of slanting trcc-Htcrns with .stefM nicked in them. 

( tiimtatu ]i(iKtilitic.s have given rise to a .special architecture in New Guinea 
.intl the .Stilomon Islantls. Huts, known a.*? bako, adapted to hold some twelve 
pcoplo, an? attached to the hranche.s of huge trees at a height of 80 to 100 feet 
Ihe .Htfin below is .Htripped of all unncccs.sary branches, and perfectly smooth. 
Ladders made from Iliina or bamboo, which can be drawn up, serve to climb into 
these tree-huts, in which stones and speats arc stored. At the foot of each tree a 

.second hut is built, to live in during the day. 

Jhe size of the buildings is the expression of social conditions. ■ Where one 
family inhabits the hou,se, as in Polynesia, they arc small, becoming larger in 
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pioportion as the family groups adhere to the old cubtom of a common dwelling 
Laige houses belonging to individuals aie rare In Fiji, uheie the houses aie very 
fine, the old customs had been much weakened by the prosperity of the aiistocracy 
of chiefs even bcfoie the English annexation As regards size, and m othei lespects, 
the architectuie of the Solomon Islands comes nearest to that of Fiji, the New 
Hebrides standing a stage lower The chiefs’ houses, the capacious assembly and 

guest-houses, the boat- 
houses, are caiefully built 
and adorned with caived 
work, painting, and skulls , 
while laigc pots, orna- 
mental bow Is, plaited work, 
and hcic and Iheie fiie- 
aims form the most highly- 
valued decoiations In 
New Guinea the village 
halls, called inmea^ aic 
specially notable Even 
in the pilc-villagcs they aic 
found in a 1 educed form 
In New Hanovei and New 
Iieland they aic buildings 
of model ate size, 12 feet 
by 25 or 30 feet , so, too, 

Stool from Dorey m New Guinea — one^seventh real size m NeW Britain W^’hoiC the 

(Christy Collection ) , . , 1 

loof of palm -leaves, pio- 

jecting a little beyond the outer walls, has on eithei side a kind of turret, on the 
top of which IS a bundle of reeds It is in Micronesia that the assembly oi 
club-houses are most conspicuous In Yap, Pelew, and Mancape in the Gilberts, 
two kinds of houses are ^ 

universally distinguished 
— the family houses, 
blais, and the great 
houses or bai$ The 
building of the great 
houses IS a political 
matter, and as such 
entrusted to conseciated 

artificers They are , 

rectangulai buildings, New Caledoman head-stods (Vienna Museum ) 

standing alone in the Carolines on a stone foundation , in Pelew on a platform 
of beams, upon which the polished floor immediately rests Heie the piinciple 
of pile-building is employed on dry land In contrast to the caie with which 
foundation, floor, and walls are treated, the high steep roof seems neglected, 
no doubt because violent storms frequently take it off. The common hall has 
generally six similar openings the entire height of the wall, from a yard to ayaid 
and a half in width These, like the doors and windows, can be closed with 
light screens of reed or bamboo Verandahs contribute to the comfoi table 
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chaiactei of the houses In the case of the club-house, of Kcu Guinea thc^ aie 
often co^eled with hangings of leaf fibie The low dooi has often a noich of 

In the intenoi of the Polynesian huts apartments are ariangecl b> means of 
uo^en woik and matting stretched fiom ivall to nail, m the smaller houses at 
least a sleeping place is divided off The carving on timbeis and pillais the 
reed panelling oi mat 

tapestry on the walls, 
the coids of vaiious 
colouis with which 
the lafteis aie bound, 
hanging dowm from 
the loof, lend a cheer- 
ful and pleasant chai- 
acter to the mteiioi of 
the bettei houses The floor is caipeted with mats , neai the cential pillar is a 
hollow wheie the domestic fire bums This central pillai is the place of honour 
wheie the master of the house and his head wives sleep, and wheie veapons 



Caned and painted rafters from common hills (lais) m Ruk 
(Godeffroy Collection, Leipzig ) 



1 Gourd bottle from the D^Entrecasteaux Islands — one third real size 2 Head stool from 
Yap— -one-fourth real size (tinsch Collection, Berlin ) 


and utensils hang in tasteful arrangement Less comfortable is the fitting up ol 
Melanesian houses, in particular of the pile- buildings, the floor of w^hich is 
formed by cross timbers hardly as thick as the arm and often half a yard apart, 
rendeiing a certain amount of dexterity necessary to step over the gaps In 
the actual living rooms on either side of the coiridor, bamboo rods more closely 
laid form the floor There are no windows, since it is thought that ghosts 
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do not come in thiough the doois but thiough openings in the loof Boaids 
coveied with a mat foim the bed, the health is of basket-work with a thick layer 
of eaith on it , long thick pieces of bamboo with the joints pciforated foi holding 
watci, sacks of matting, ja\ehns, bows, arrows, spears, have their appointed places 
In Tahiti there used to be legular stands foi utensils, also shelves, and a long 
boat-shaped framework on which the dishes weie placed at meals In Samoan 
huts at the ptesent day a chest stands on the floor m which clothes and small 
objects aie kept Chiefs even had a chest of drawers, and similar ai tides of 
fiuniture have been intioduced elsewheie in the couise of Europeanising Among 
the house furniture of the Tongans, the headstool of haid lancewood is never 
absent , the Samoans use as a support for their heads a piece of bamboo half a 
yard long, as thick as the aim, and with shoit legs In Yap, the Marshall and 
Solomon Islands, and no doubt elsewhere, a billet serves In Fiji, as m Tonga, 
Samoa, and Tahiti, this has become a regular stool In Yap these stools have 
faces caived at either end Seats are of Euiopean introduction, and have estab- 
lished themsehes only in the huts of the chiefs Even in the Christian chuiches 
men and women sit upon laige mats with their legs doubled under them The 
artistic tendency showy’s itself also m house architecture by the picturesque foi ms 
given to the gables, often as much as 40 feet high, of the roofs, which reach far 
dowm, often saddle-shaped and woven with carefully-w^oikcd thatch The leed 
walls, often entiiely concealed on the outside by the roof, display on the inside 
pietty patterns Where there are thiee layeis of reeds the innci one lies 
hoiizontally, and the ciossmgs of the others aie utilised to pioduce these patterns 
A master of difficult patterns is a man m gieat demand Much trouble is 
expended m Micionesia in the adornment of the club-houses the exterioi is 
painted and inlaid with shells , in the inteuoi red ochre is used on the walls, and 
the floor is varnished wnth vegetable lacquei The pimcipal decoration consists in 
winding the reeds with string, also in the caning of the timbeis and walls w-ith 
hieroglyphics of mythical signification 

The relation between houses and ships exeicises a remarkable influence upon 
the natuie of the caived and painted ornaments, perhaps upon the whole style 
The w^alls of the house are made by preference from the planks of old vessels, and 
bowed outwards The loof is shaped like a ship, and the whole house is like a 
boat turned over and placed on props Images of ancestors on the gable or at 
the side of a house call to mind how the whole house was conseciated from the 
foundation upwards Small monuments in the neighbourhood take the form of 
miniature houses If one considers that a large house is fastened together only by 
cords , that the boards, some 6 inches wide, and the massive beams weie hewn with 
shell axes and finely smoothed , that the planks of the floor are even polished , 
that the holes were made with sharks’ teeth gimlets, we may get an idea of the 
amount of labour expended upon such a building These works aie eloquent 
witnesses of the height wffiich craftsmanship, art, and comfort have attained where 
the age of stone still prevails 

A small number of houses — some twenty or thirty — form a village at a 
favourable spot on the shore, by prefeience at the mouth of a river, where fresh 
and salt water are at hand Villages are rare further in the interioi, and then 
only on heights , on the shore they are apt to be hidden behind a belt of forest. 
The mode of life points, indeed, to the sea , in former times it may have been 
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otherwise Everywhere 111 the hills we find tiaces of deseited villages, but the 
present inhabitants know nothing about them Peihaps the assemblages were 
once largei , now a village of more than 500 inhabitants is a lare exception 
Life in these villages is very vaiied, often idyllic , each dwelling stands separate, 
surrounded by gardens and fields, oi undei the shade of lofty tiees Paved roads 
aie frequent in Yap they aie a yard or two wide and paved with slabs of stone, 
broadening out m the neighbourhood of the club-houses into a paved place of 
assembly PI ere, and by every old house, flat stones aie sunk into the ground as 
seats It IS in Fiji especially that we hear of well-laid roads and other public 
works There a canal called Kelimoosu has been cut thiough the delta fiom Bau 
to the liver Wainiki m order to shoiten the passage for strategic pui poses New 
Caledonia shows remains of ancient aqueducts, and m Espiritu Santo the village 
streets are to this day laid with flints and piovided with conduits A light breath 
of histone life sweeps with a gentle melancholy round these villages, and round 
the solitude of the supcifluous foitifi cations on the hills and the stone pyiamids 
which stand man-high in the stone circles of the Nangas. 


§ 8 THE P'AMILY AND THE STATE IN OCEANIA 

The family — Bnth — Dedication — Education— Courtship and weddings — Position of women — Mairnge — 
Mother light — Tribal organisation — The state — Classes and lanks — Aristocratic t)pe of public life The 
prince and the nobles — 'Limitations of soveieign power — Couit ceremonial — Warhle chaiacter Casus belli 
— Military oiganisation — Modes of fighting — Sieges— Sea fights — ^Tieaties— The Malo — Respect for law — 
Laws of taboo— Punishment of those who violate taboo— Removal of taboo 

Among the Polynesian laces, the birth of a child is accompanied by an invocation 
of the gods on the part of the husband or father , while the woman’s mothei, oi 
one of lici near lelations, performs the duties of midwife First, tlie family deity 
IS called to aid , but if labour is piotracted, the husband’s oi mother’s own 
piivate god Dcdicatoiy rites have alieady taken place duimg pregnancy At 
the moment of paiturition the names of all the gods are lecited in succession, and 
the one whose name is uttered as the child comes into the world is regarded as 
his tutclaiy deity Similaily the Tohungas of New Zealand, after aspeision, 
watch the movements of the child, and select as its secret name that word of their 
invocation which coincides with them. Aftei the bnth, the chief ceremony is 
the cutting of the coid This is perfoimed in Samoa, m the case of boys, upon 
a club, to make them brave , while for giils, one of the boards is used upon which 
the tapa is beaten, that she may be an industrious housewife In Fiji the cord 
is solemnly buiied As in New Zealand, where children are purified and named 
eight days aftci bnth, with invocation of the tutelary god, and sprinkling with 
watci, the Moiioiis of Chatham Island give the name amid hymns from the priesp, 
watei’ being pouied on at the same time , and they further plant a maheu-ttt% in 
ordei that the child may grow like it and flourish Among the Melanesians, 
simple! customs pievail A hut is built for the lying-in woman, and some female 
relation suckles the infant Continence and purification are enjoined upon the 
husband also In Fiji and the New Hebiides neither of the couple eats flesh-meat 
or fish after the bnth, foi fear of making the baby ill , nor must the father, for 
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ri month aftei the birth of his fiist child, do any haul woik I lie imvade ihlui'' 
distinctly in San Chiistoval, wheic “ fathcr-iiirht ” is the custom Inf.uituidt n 
widcspicad, and abortion is extensively pi actiscd, often mcicly on account ot pupa 



Chief’s wifv nf Paiiua, S.imoa (Inom a pliotngHph in tlio ( toih ffroy Alimm') 


but often also from vanity — the woman not caiiiu^ to have chiklicn until the thhd 
yeai of her maiiuge In some parts of the Solomons and the New Hebrides 
all children even aie killed at biith, and substitutes puu based. If the child is a girl, 
It has gcneially moic prospect of being kept alive where inheritance goes in tliu 
female line, and where it will carry on the family succession. I'hc biith of twins 
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is not regarded as actually injurious, though there is a disposition to look upon 
them as uncanny. If the children are once allowed to live, everything is done for 
them with due care. Not only the parents but the relations make them presents. 
Little children who are living after their parents’ death are adopted by others ; 
if they are older, natural ties, as well as the laws of inheritance, are honestly 
observed in the traditional way. 

Ihc most important epochs in life have their own religious consecration. 



Twrigitti | Frfiiii thf* ( Mlmm. ) 


ihiii k closer to inan than is always the case with us ■ Christians. In Saa, and on 
the Leperis InUuKh toy b(mn are offered, a week or ten day.s after birth, on behalf 
of thi! boy, i!iat he may be strong ; mai-fi!>res for the girl, that .she may be 
induHlrbiiH. The |Jarticipatia!i in this c>f relations on the father’s ■ side is a 
Higiiifaimt infractkai of mullier-right, wliiclt in other respects is jealously guarded. 
Ill Iliiwiiih the child at weaning is brought from the nlother4uJltsc^ Aw, to the 
fiith<!r4iousc% and thereby falls under the ttj l)e presently nienlioned. 
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icieupon the mother sacrifices a pig to her family god, while the fathei offers 
a and imploies health for the new scion At the entrance upon manhood their 
nsecration is repeated in moie seveie forms, and attended by customs of a 
rdening nature A general fast is held in the family The giandfather, 
tween whose soul and that of the next generation but one a closer affinity is 
emed to exist, rouses the first-boin grandson from his sleep, and initiates him, in 
hut set apart foi the purpose, into the mysteiies handed down fiom past times , 
the Tohtingas of the tube teach the ludiments of the tiaditions to such as show 
emselves of capacity, especially to the sons of Ariki or chiefs, dwelling meantime 
the forest, m a house of leaves The fasts are terminated by eating the pith of 
le tota-toia^ in order “to cork up the secrets” , followed by a second aspeision 
fter this the youth is fit for mariiage Yet another conseciation takes place 
ter, when the youth, now iipe for his first campaign, stands naked by the river- 
de, and is sprinkled with water by the piiests, calling upon Tu Women and 
oys are not admitted 

In education the influence of the family is less than that of the village 
Dmmunity or the tribe, as we may see if we consider the fiightful extension of 
ifanticide in pre-Chnstian times, at the bidding of these authoiities It w^as 
ivoured by the ease with which marriages could be dissolved, and the exagget- 
ted view taken of the devolution of the father’s position upon the son Immedi- 
tely after birth the first-born boy is invested with his father’s name and dignity 
nd henceforth takes piecedence of him While the boy is in his mmoiity, this 
uoduces no piactical results, the fathei exeicising all authoiity in his son’s name 
Int the child must sometimes be felt to be a burden , foi which leason those 
reest of free people, theA7zzs or Ehrzs of Tahiti, recognise no childien Connec- 
lons cutting into and cutting up families contribute still moie to cause estrange- 
nent between parents and children — adoption especially In the Gilbeit Islands 
he parents select the adoptive father or mother, who, when these aie people of 
neaiis, intrude themselves even before the child is born It is the adoptive 
ather who arranges the marriage of his fictitious offspring, and m whose house 
he young couple live In this way complete transpositions take place within 
he family It must, howevei, be said that m communities of lax morality 
idoption makes the descent of children moie secure than the recognition of the 
rue children, born under corrupt conjugal relations, can do The inequality of 
he sexes has a profound effect upon family life and the increase of the lace 
The reasons that have been assigned for the smaller numbei of women arc the 
murder of female infants, and the greatei mortality of the adult women by leason 
of too early child-bearing, overwork, and privation, the violence of the men, and 
licentiousness The proportion is often quite abnoimal m Hawaii it i caches 
one woman to four oi five men 

In Melanesia circumcision usually takes place on the appearance of the 
beaid On attaining puberty, or sooner, the youth leaves the paiental hut and 
avoids his mother and sisters, sleeping in the common hall, which, except at 
marriage festivities, no woman may enter The ceremonies at the initiation 
of the nubile girls are simple, m Samoa no more than a feast with piescnts The 
whole course of life is different wheie girls are betrothed from their birth, and 
are brought up from childhood in the house of their intended In Isabel it is 
even the custom for a girl to live in the bridegroom's family till she is full-grown 
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In Fiji, when that time has arrived, the biidegroom comes to the house of the 
paients, offers some whales’ teeth as a present, and takes the long-engaged bade 
to be his wife Heie, as in the Banks Islands, any anticipation of^is maatal 
rights IS jealously guarded against If the gnl goes wrong she is severely 
punished, even put to death , and her seducei, if he is caught, shares the same 
fate A custom hard to explain is found in the Solomon Islands, in New Britain 
and New Iieland — that giils on reaching puberty are locked up for some months 
m little huts of then own, enhance 
being allowed only to old women 
The ceiemonies of courtship 
aie conducted on the familiai lines 
The couiting is done on the young 
man’s behalf by relations or friends, 
who bung the symbolic piesents 
to the house of the girl These 
aie m Samoa food, in New Bntam 
heavy strings of money, earned on 
spcais The acceptance of these 
signifies a favouiablc disposition, 
but as this foim of couitship is 
addicssed not to the family but 
to the tribe, the final decision 
rests with the tribal chief At 
the wedding an exchange of gifts 
takes place, the settlement of 
which often gives use to some 
hciid baigaming The biidegroom 
gives a boat, weapons, pigs , the 
biidc mats and bark -cloth In 
Samoa both tribes used to assemble 
for the wedding festivities in the 
public place of the village The 
bndc, followed by hci fi lends and 
playmates, well oiled, carrying 
flowers and chessed in then best 
mats, walked along a mat-sticwn path to the middle, wheie sat the bridegroom 
awaiting hci She took her place facing him, on a snow-white mat, while the young 
women bi ought the wedding presents, singing as they went In the days when the 
chiefs still took a piiclc m the virtue of their daughters, inquiry into this followed , 
and gicat was the applause which greeted chief and tribe if no stain could be shown 
on her charactei The bndegioom’s fi lends then escorted the bride to her future 
home, wheic she passed some days in seclusion This first solemnity would seem to 
have been only piovisional, and the next five or six months a period of probation, 
since at the end of that period a second festive gathering was held, and the marriage 
sealed by a renewed exchange of piesents In Melanesia too this exchange but 
thinly concealed the pm chase of wives The price advanced by the father is repaid 
by the son , and m the Solomons a widow is at the absolute disposal of her deceased 
husband’s lelatives, m the event of her marnage-pnee not being refunded The 
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necessity of refunding this is often the only giound of abstention fioin hasty 
divorces Among the bettei -to-do classes of the more advanced stocks, like the 
Fijians, cases occur, though exceptionally, of mariiage of inclination The acquisi- 
tion of wi\es by captuie still occuis, and the capture can be made good by the 
payment of an indemnity to the lelations, in case the woman is content with her 
husband Fights of a “ pi etence ” kind, however, take place between the biide’s 
and the bridegioom’s fi lends, even wheie there is no tiace of compulsion , and 

a slight resistance on the biide’s 
part IS regal ded as good mannei s 
In vaiious paits of West 
Melanesia mainage is celcbiatcd 
with ceremonies of a icligious 
chaiacter Thus at Dotcy, on 
Geelvink Bay, the couple join 
hands sitting befoie an anccstial 
image, and eat sago togethci 
under the exhoitations and con- 
gratulations of then fi lends, she 
offeis him tobacco, he piesuits 
hci with betel Dining the fiist 
night the newly- mairicd pan 
must Sit up togeihei while the 
relations paitake of a copious 
and solemn meal, aftci which 
the young husband takes his 
wife home In New But am the 
couple aie spiinkled with coco- 
nut milk, the nut bang biokcn 
above their heads The wedding 
level with music and dancing is 
seldom forgotten 

A man fiequcntly lakes two 
wives, or moie, if his establish- 
ment allows Among pooi ti ibcs 
like the Motus, on the othci 
hand, monogamy is univcisal , 

Princess Ruth of H wan (From n photogn.ph belonging to dlVOrCG IS SO Casy that d 

Professor Buchner, Munich ) kllld of SUCCCSSlVC polygamy ” 

arises When the wife is done 
with she lb laid aside or bartered away In the Gilberts a man can demand the 
sisters of his wife m marriage, and is expected to many his brotlici’s widows The 
overplus of women among the Naiabeis of New Guinea decides the point, no less 
than does in other cases the moie usual overplus of men Pcculiai family oi- 
ganisations not uncommonly show traces of polyandiy In the New Ilcbndcs, foi 
example, theie is a kind of convention in cases of widowhood, that two widowcis 
shall live with one widow , the children belonging to both Dcaith of women has 
lately given use to something similai in the villages of laboiueis in Fiji, reminding 
us of the limitations of permitted marriages caused by the vcve or vezta system to 
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,be mentioned piesently In New Ireland and New Britain widows are claimed as 
common property by all the men But the re-maiiiage of the widowei is opposed 
by all the female relations of the deceased wife at fiist sportively, by using eveiy 
possible form of annoyance to make the man keep at a distance, and then in 
earnest, if he does many again, by destroying his house, goods, and ciops 

Geneially speaking, m the simpler conditions of Melanesia, moiality stands 
m many respects higher than m Micronesia Finsch says of New Britain The 
excmplaiy modesty and respectable demeanour of women and girls strikes the 
tiavcllei coming fiom 
Micionesia in a specially 
pleasing way , and seems 
haidly compatible with 
the univeisal nudity ” In 
some islands, as Floiida, 
the chief maintains public 
women, whose eainmgs 
go to him , but elsewhcic 
nothing of the kind is 
known Adulteiy is in 
many islands punished 
with death, 01 (m more 
iccent times) with a fine 
Jealousy is a gicat cause 
of contention, both public 
and puvatc But at cci- 
tdin seasons an ancient 
custom iclaxcs cvciy tie 
At the Nanga festival m 
Fiji the women aic the 
willing pn/cs of whoever 
can catch them m aiacc, 
and at the same time all 
taboos of articles of food 
die taken off 

bo fai as it turns upon 
the distiibution of laboui, 
the position of the women, 

cspecwlly in the Polynesian legion, is higher than among many other laces 
Where laboui itself is more highly valued its distribution between the sexes is 
faiiei In Tonga almost all work, even that of cooking, fell to the men , the 
women only piepanng ilcipi by way of entertainment ‘femong a circ e o neig 
hours, accompanied by the men beating time In Hawaii it was the same 
Both woik togethei in the fields, but fishing is the mens affair, though 
women lake pail in diving foi shells. Among the moie needy tribes more is laid 
upon the woman, and with nomads she is the beast of burden ^ 
Zealand the women held formerly a higher position They vveie not excluded 
from the discussion of public affairs, not even fiom councils of war they even 
went with the men to battle Husband and wife ate together, and the mothei 

T 
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got as much obedience fiom hei childien as the lathei Only in ceitain tubes, 
destitution pioduccd exceptions Nothing in all this is aiteied where ^‘mothei- 
right Is valid, foi though the childien follow the mothei, the fathei is stih the 
head of the family, and his wedded wife does not belong to “ his side of the house, 
but lemams “at the dooi ” As in affans of daily life, so even m highei mattcis 
tw o \ lew b of the w Oman’s position ai e in dispute , and hei e too w^e find that the 
higher view is taken m some Polynesian gioups But even in the Melanesian 
Islands we meet with both not fai apait In the noithein New Hebiides women 
seem freer than m the southern, and in some parts of New Guinea hei position 
in the family is dcsciibed as one of high esteem But in Polynesia the notion 
that contact wnth hei is defiling, excludes hei from closei association with men 
at meals, at public w^oiship, and at festivals In Tahiti men and women have 
then sepal ate piiests , in othei islands the women have none, and even a life in the 
next woild is not allowed to them on the pait of the men In Melanesia the 
w omen may not entei the common houses of the men, noi the boat-houses, wdiich 
aie of the natuie of temples Yet again the Maoris asciibed piophetic gifts to 
the oldest wmman of the tube, while in Tonga there were priestesses who, aftci 
dunking ava, were possessed and piophesied In Micionesia their social position 
has unmistakably risen Heie it is quite con ti ary to good manneis foi a hus- 
band to beat his wife oi use insulting words to her in public In Pelew, if the 
woman insulted belongs to the Ajdzt stock, the fine imposed is equal to that foi 
homicide, and if it cannot be paid the culprit must fly the countiy The gieatest 
insult that can be offered to a manied man is any ill woid of his wife , and no 
one must mention the name of anothei man's wife in public A social organisa- 
tion exists here for women corresponding to that of the men, and lunning almost 
parallel with it Just as the chief of the men in Pelew^ must belong to the family 
whose seat is Ajdit, so the eldest woman of this family is the queen of the w^omen 
Beside her stand a number of female chiefs, wuth whom she keeps an eye upon the 
good behaviour of the women, holds her tribunal, and gives judgment without any 
man being allow ed to interfere So too the w^omen are divided into leagues, called 
Klobbeigoll If these lack the impoitant attribute of the male unions, — community 
of iaboui, paiticipation in the wais, common dwelling m the bats ^ — they have the 
right to levy taxes at festivals and on the death of the militaiy king Among 
then duties are the management of the decorations at festivals, including the 
dances, of which the men openly admit that only the women understand the 
meaning The men aie strictly warned off the women’s bathing-places , exactly 
for which reason these spots are selected foi lovers’ rendezvous In this case the 
man is under the piotection of the lady and hei friends A great auxihaiy to 
these tendencies, w^hich pievail m so many distucts, towards giving a higher 
position to women, nay, even to the widespread mother-right,” is that loosening 
of the mariiage-tie which has piogressed to the point of decomposing society 

No tie in the w^hole life of the Polynesians appears to be weakei than that 
of mainage Small reasons are enough to undo it, and its undoing is taken 
veiy easily on both sides This goes so far as to make the wife’s position one of 
simple thraldom, wheie she is regarded as the man’s property and no more When 
Europeans in Polynesia wish to secure the favoui of native women they have first 
to make a present to the husbands, who will hand over their wives, compulsorily 
if need be In Hawaii a kind of incipient polyandry arises by the addition to the 
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^ establishment of a “cicisbco,” known as Pu7iaiua Thus in Tahiti women of easy 
Mrtue could call themschcs which was also the name of ladies of theiojal 

family Veiy often the mam object of matiimony appeals to be not at all the 
piocieation of childien, but the husband\ comfoit, or, at best, the guardianship 
of the wnfe, or some question of money Besides this, not only the constiamt of 
exogamy, but — at all e\ents in the higlici classes — political objects ha\e to be 
consideied One thing detrimental to mariiage is the \iew that it is not sceml} 
to display the wife to the w^oild as being in confidential relations with her husband 
Men never allow themsehes to be seen on the highway with their lawful wives, 
though with a paramour they have no objection If a sti anger staj^s in the house 
the wife keeps out of the way Even the numbei of children, which is kept as low^ 
as possible, IS affected by this coiiupting influence It aiises in gieat part from the 
tubal organisation with its union of men, inv^olvmg necessarily the exclusion of 
the family , and even if the famil> exists beside it, it becomes corioded at the 
base The moie the system of men’s clubs develops, the weakei are family ties 
If a gill at ten or tw^elve years old has not found a husband, she goes as an 
ainitJigol, or doxy, to a bai^ and becomes the paramoui of a man who keeps hei 
Until she can find some one to marry her — a matter of simple agieement — she 
can go from one bat to another Often the opposed interests of the wives and 
the irregulai paitneis lead to quarrels , and foi this leason the paramour has a 
hut of her owm built for hei in the neighbouihood Nothing, howevei, shows 
more clearly the way in w^hich the superior force of social organisation breaks 
through the barriers of Nature than the fact that the married w^omen do not 
object to maintain the girls of the bat, — another proof of the subordination of 
family to tribal interests which the mode of courtship has alieady exemplified 
External life, too, is not family but village or tribe life The Polynesians are 
sociable, but it is pre-eminently a masculine society , and domestic happiness is 
not unaffected by this In this matter the Negroes aie much better 

Owing to the twofold organisation of exogamic society in hapus or veves a w^hole 
list of restrictions, prohibitions, menaces, lamifies through families, and produces a 
deep influence on the life of these races The tie by w’^hich all men and all women 
of two different “ sides ” are connected, is closer than the marriage-tie Breaches of 
it are rarely committed and then severely punished Alliances between people 
who are “ of us ” are as bad as incest The stem law extends even to newly-born 
children, and twins of opposite sexes fall victims to it The relation to the 
parents-m-law has peculiar limitations The man never utteis the name of his 
father-in-law, and avoids taking down objects that may happen to hang above his 
head oi stepping over his legs The mother-in-law is avoided as much as possible, 
and herself avoids looking at her son-m-law , intercourse is only permitted at a 
distance and with mutually averted faces If they meet casually, they keep out of 
each other’s way Mother and son-in-law, and often brother and sister, are careful 
not to tiead m each other’s footsteps If one has walked on the shore, the other 
does not go there till the tide has obliterated the prints Towards a brother-in-law 
the relation is as m the case of a father-m-law , neither his name nor that of son- 
or daughter-in-law is ever uttered, but mutual intercourse is not forbidden In 
Leper Island and in Fiji brother and sister may not talk to each other What 
wondei if the domestic life of a Melanesian family is governed by mistrust, jealousy, 
and aversion ^ Other things, too, tend to sap family life Women during pi eg- 
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ar'.tp from their husbands; infanticide, polygamy, adaption, _ 
nancy remain separate fiom 1 ^ hUosophy of Fiji -says that it is usual 

have a ruinous effect. The p p P Uu-^band to hate his wife, rarest 

f„, a »ife to hate her hasband , child before 

of all for a tvornan to hate the „ ‘ore coaacio.ls of 

^""'^telinJ^ to one natural feeling which lives here as else- 

Se S“5.en enough breaL down ^ W; X 

SSr ticheadS nreihen and not he co“wfrda cnonsh to do what 

a woman tells them. ^ i,,, tVip errelusion or subordination 

TV,P nrartire of shutting- off a tribal group by ttie exclusion ui suu 

or “S Of the tribe h. no do^ “ 

societies connected through the mother arc able to 
keep themselves clearly distinct, they are based on 
a cleavage in the tribe, as in the case of exogamy. 
Typical cases are the Maori /r:«/ 7 t!-system, and the 
East Melanesian rifiwe. Hapu .signifies the womb, 
in the sense of that which bears the family within 
it. Every has its tutelary god, who is figured 
as a bundle of reeds ; it cultivates the land in common, 
intermarries, and inherits by “ mother-right.” The 
oldest member represents its rights, especially in 
the event of a partition or division of land. Not- 
withstanding that the Jiapu is subdivided into whanau 
or families, all the members claim relationship with 
their chief, and bear a common name, which they 
profess to derive from the most remote aiicestoi. 
Owing to intermarriage within the hapus^ together 
with “mother-right,” the /!fr/?f!-orgaiii.sation docs 
not run parallel with the village -divisions ; as a 
rule, several hapiis are found co-existing in one 
village or paJi, while the same hcipu will be distii- 
buted among various villages. Another division, 
iwi, exists among the Maoris, embracing all wlu) 
came over in the same boat. The name signifies “bone,” and thus a deeper 
foundation, similar to that of the is not excluded. In Melane.sia the 

term “one side of the house” signifies the same thing a..s //«/'w, or^ the two 
(mothers) into which the whole tribe is divided. In la’ji it is veitaP' xocF.. 
The children always belong to the mother’s family ; the husband’s nearest 
relations, by whom his own family is carried on, are his sister’s children. ^ A 
. man must always marry a wife from the other group. The two families 
again branch off into four, and these again into several ^ subdm.sion.s, ^ All 
who bear a common name regard themselves as blood-relations, and marriages 
between them are incestuous. This tie is often the only one that holds, and 
thus it acquires political importance, ^ everywhere, the exogamic groups 

possess cognisances, or, as we might say, family arms; roost often animals or 
plants, to which they believe themselves to be in some way related. Among the 
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Melanesians this symbol is called taniamn or pontOy ‘‘ resemblance ’’ , among" the 
Polynesians atua They wear it both in their tattooing and in the ornamentation 
of then weapons Inanimate objects also, paddles, nets, whisks, aie among these 
Signs, said to have been granted by the gods , and their protective powei is 
honoured by solemn dances Prohibitions in respect of what may be hunted 
oi eaten are connected with them That similar lelations may at any time 


come into existence is shown by 
the sudden cessation of all banana- 
planting in Ulawu, aftei an influ- 
ential man had announced on his 


death “bed that he was going to 


turn into a banana 

The saciificc of the family, as 
if it were a tiansitory appeal ance 


S\\ 


on the suifacc of the unchangeable 


% \ 



tube, comes most cleaily to view 
m the legulations as to piopeity 
and inheiitancc The husband can 
take nothing of his wife’s propeity, 
while when he dies she only keeps 
what he has given to hei The 
bi other of the deceased is theiightful 
hen, while in manying she loses 
nothing but hci name The right 
of the female line is valid in the 
succession , but the ught of the 
male line has already tried here 
<ind theic to acquire validity, oi 
lias even achieved it to a large 
extent, Piopcity and lank are 
confeiied by the mother , the king’s 
siicccssois aie the male offspung of 
his sistci Thus m Tonga, in the 
chiefs’ families a high lank was 
assigned to the elder sister or 
aunt, in the reigning family indeed 
highei than that taken by the 
Tmtonga In Fiji the biothers 
fust succeeded, and failing these, 
the sons No mariied princess 

could attain to this rank Thus, in Pelcw the king’s wife is never the women’s 
c[uccn, for it is foibidden to many in the same family, but the women’s titles 
aie hke those of the men attached to semoiity Thus, m ordei to avoid any 
interlacing of the two spheres of soveieignty, the chief may not marry any chief’s 
daughtci 

The childicn inhent their mother’s home, which often leads to chaotic com- 
plications Relationships by the female side, on which the pedigiecs rest, fuses 
with the , the alleged sons of the same mother may not tnjuie each 
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* 4- fViTTiilics It is inclcccl <1 ^rft oT 

co^s a Mo'esoiot family 

Rp-ogor, the most powerful chief of Koiroi, is tn TrnMni the 

^ while Karaj. the first minister of Angaraid, and baklaj, the 

King of Molegojok, are sisters’ children, and yet in opiiosite 

political camps.” ^ 

Class-divisions among the Polynesians are, by reason o 
taboo, as sharp as in the most thorough system of caste. 
They fall into those which participate in the divine, and those 
which are wholly excluded from it. The aristocratic principle 
is seldom carried to such an extreme as here, where a stern 
psychology remains inexorable even beyond the grave. In 
Tonga the native people, in contradistinction to the immigrant 
nobles, are regarded as having no immortal souls ; while the 
souls of nobles return from the next world and inspire those of 
their own order for the priesthood, so that the connection^ of 
the tabooed class with the gods is never interrupted. The 
boundary between these two classes is not everywhere alike, 
though the divisions into chiefs, freemen, or slaves runs through 
all Polynesia. In the Marquesas the untabooed class comprises 
all women with their male attendants, as well as singcis «uul 
dancers ; in Rapa indeed all men were sacred, and had to 
be fed by the women. Of the men of rank the greater numbci 
are connected by ties of relationship, the memory of which is 
preserved by professed genealogists, with the aid of pedigiec- 
sticks. The remembrance goes far back. When the palace 
in Hawaii was dedicated none were admitted save those who 
were connected with the .sovereign in the tenth or some less 
degree. Nobility carries practical advantages in the shape of 
I i high posts of state. There are oligarchies, where the smallcr 

chiefs take their part in the government by performing inferior 

Fly %yhisk (insignia of a Services as diplomatic envoys, intermediaries in secret matters 
chief), from Peiew Is- of couiicil, and such like. The child of a chief belonging to 
skM&mshMuSur} the -E/im, born of a low-class mother, is put to death. But in 
some cases a man can overstep these boundaries, as in Tonga, 
where clever craftsmen from among the people are raised to the tabooed class 
as Tubunas. Outwardly, social intercourse displays itself in pleasing forms. 

In Micronesia the division of classes is equally into nobles, freemen, and slaves. 
The first, with the priests, are the most influential, the freemen the most numerous ; 
the two often coincide or break up again into definite classes. Since, however, in 
many cases property gives higher rank than birth, there are nobleis who, a.s owners 
of a district, rise to the position of little kings. Where, as in the Mortlock-s, a 
population of 3500 is divided into ten tribes and sixteen states, the road from the 
chief to the noble is naturally as short as that from despotism to oligarchy. 

In East Melanesia the classes correspond with the Polynesian divisions. In 
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Fiji we find the distribution by businesses, as m Tonga Here theie aie induidual 
tubes who cany on a distinct trade — sailois, fishcimen, or caipcnteis Tlieic aie 
c\cn special \illages of fightingnnen, fishcimen, carpenters, physicians, aitists in 
hail, potteis The most despised of all classes are the coolies Even in New 
Guinea cveiy Motu village is distinguished foi some one industiy, one foi its 
vomciVs diessmaking, anothci foi its shell orna- 
ments, othcis foi potteiy 01 coco-palm planting 
In icgaid to the certain existence of slavery in 
these distiicts theie is room foi doubt It has 
always been lightly assumed In the west, wheie 
the feeble political stiuctuie does not allow of 
warfaic on a laige scale, slaveiy is often absent , 
but m the Solomons we meet with it, accompany- 
ing a moic vigoious development of chiefs 
authority It used to picvail even moie exten- 
sively in Fiji whcie successful usings of slaves 
even took place 

An essential pait, if not the veiy nucleus of 
the state, must be sought in societies, embracing 
the gieatcst numbci of the freemen m the bond 
of common inteicsts 01 the piactice of a kind of 
ficcmasomy With then scciet influence and 
then public fcsti\c gatherings, they aie one of the 
most significant featuies in the life of these races, 
especially the Melanesians Their objects aic of 
a pailly political, paitly economic kind, and the 
icligious pictexl IS often solid, but often also 
thieadbaie In the Banks Islands and New 
Hebiidcs membcis of the leagues called stepwe ox 
Clique hold quite the place of the chiefs Their 
impoitance is m invcisc ratio to the stiength of 
the constitution , and at the same time the influ- 
ence which each one exeicises is mcasuied by his 
lank 01 class Those at the top decide who shall, 
aftci due payment, use into another class, who 
shall be excluded, and so on , the essential distinc- 
tion between them and the chiefs being all the 
less fiom the fact that in othci islands the chiefship 
is often elective and limited by a council of elders ^^chnsw 

In the popular talcs, the pooi orphan boy, favoured collection ) 
by fortune, who elsewhere would marry the king’s 

daughter, heie attains the highest rank in the suque Thus in different ways a 
powerful bias to aristocracy makes itself felt The best-known society of this kind 
was the Ehrz or Areot of Tahiti, who foimed a league traced back to the foundation 
of a god A grand master piesided over each of the twelve classes, the seven grades 
of which weie distinguished by their tattooing , and all were bound in a close 
comiadeship Being warriors, they must remain celibate , and if they should have 
children, these must be killed Their lands are tended by slaves 



Even the first 
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the same time a p > oblio'ation to enter them with compulsory 

been compared with regiments, and the obligation to ^ 

their fifth or sixth year. One union, 
however, never comprises more than 
from thirty-five to forty individuals prac- 
tically of the same age, so that an older 
man belongs to three or four bais. If 
any one gets a rise in rank, he must 
pay a sum of money to each person 
belonging to the same. There is also 
a women’s union; but they have no 
house of their own. 

*1 This arrangement recurs in a similar 
f,' form in Melanesia. We find its earliest 
j; forms in the West ; New Britain has 
> its Duk-duk ; New Guinea and New 
Caledonia something akin. Everywhere 
f some kind of ghost business comes in ; 
it is even implied in the names. The 
masquerades are said to represent ghosts ; 

^ r.- AIT. \ and the strange noises that proceed from 
Chief of Tae in the Mortlocks. (Godeffroy Album, ) S i ii n i 1.,..^.^ 

ctueioiiaem fhp <ttr ct V unaDoroachablc holy places 



have a terrifying effect. The suque became at last a social and public institution, 
but formerly it was said to secure for its members a life in a beautiful place, 
while the souls of non-members remained hanging to the trees like flying-foxes. 
The initiated learn nothing beyond dances and songs, and how to mask them- 
selves and how to behave. Less indecency than rumour whispered seems to 
have prevailed in these conventicles. Women and children are excluded ; only 
in the fiangas of Fiji are women admitted, as is natural. In the tamata of the 
Banks Islands what we may call a lively club-life has been developed. Formerly 
hard tests involving physical pain were attached to admission ; but now every- 
thing seems to have become much gentler and more cheerful. In the Duk-duk 
of New Britain a secret society assumed the character of a “ Vehme, and at last 
exercised a real reign of terror with its extortions and executions. 

Chief among the institutions which are independent of, and work counter to, 
the systems known as hapu, veve, kema, etc., stands the family. In Micronesia it 
recognises one head as the common centre of all the widely-scattered members, 
each of whom is named after his place of abode. This is managed by the eldest 
like an entailed property, attached to his name and title, and inherited by the 
next eldest. The chiefs tutelary god is conceived to be attached to this house, so 
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that it often leceives moie veneiation than the chief himself While he is alne 
he has another house built for his wife and childien, since after his death they 
have to make way foi his eldest bi other, or the eldest 


son of some foimei head of the family 

As regal ds the distiibution of property, the Pacific 
Islands offer a picture of gieat vaiiety Between 
common possession and pupate ownership lies the 
curious appoitionment of leal piopeity, which under 
“ mothei -1 ight devolves jointly, even to the crude foim 
existing among the Ke^nas of Flonda, who on the death 
of a membei devour all his goods In general, here as 
elsewheie, Melanesia offeis the simplest conditions , in 
Polynesia the transfoiming forces of the political develop- 
ment in the direction of monarchy, and the husband's 
power of independent acquisition, have had then effect, 
and that again more in the east and north than in the 
south Even before the inioads of Euiopeans the feeling 
foi ownership had brought about distinctions , thus in 
small distiicts like the Gilbeit Islands, the laws of 
individual property and inheiitance are not very diffeient 
from ours, allowing for the encroachment of adoption, 
while social position is essentially detei mined by property 
in land But theie aie a numbei of institutions which 
tend to level the diffeiences, as admission by purchase 
into the higher grades of the secret societies, the yearly 
suspension of all lights of pioperty during the great 
festivals, or, in Samoa, the parties of pleasure among 
fi lends and relations, at which the sucking-pig plays an 
important part, and which resulted in so much extra- 
vagance, leading to insolvency, that in 1888 King 
Tamasese found it necessary to put a stop to them^ 
Ownership in the soil is respected within the close 
community of the village, but not always beyond its 
limits The soil is everywhere divided into village- 
lands, fields, or gardens, and waste The former are 
accurately known, paicel by parcel, while to the last 
thcie is no clear title, though in Fiji its alienation by 
the chiefs seems to have been felt as an infringement 
of the common rights of property The sale of land 
was not at all usual in pre-European times In view 
of the facts that the land of the two sides ” often lies 
mixed up in small plots of ground, so that land which 
the father has leclaimed is to be found all among the 



mothci’s hei editary domains, and that the lights to fiuit reather Sceptre from Ha^vau 
trees and to the soil may be vested in different persons, (Chnsty Collection ) 


^ [tor an account of these malanga^ see Stevenson, A Tootjiote io IltHoiy^ p 2 He sa^s nothing about 
any prohilntion on Tamasese’s part Peihapsit extended only to the distucts owning that puppet mon'irch’s 
authoiit) ] 
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the problems of conveyance are often insoluble. There is no private piopeity in , 
land, only a usufruct through the family which cultivates its piece. ^ Only what a 
man has cleared and tilled with his own hand and the help of his childien lemains 
his own and passes to them. Claims to rent on the part of the chiefs do not seem 
primitive. But at the present day, if in the Solomon Islands a subject omits to hand 
over to the chief a portion of his profits from the harvest, or the fisheiy, oi of booty 
taken, he commits a delinquency. In Fiji, military services, which took precedence of 
all others, led in the event of a success to new grants of land, with all the inhabitants 
as slaves ; entailing fresh obligations on the recipients. In many cases the entiie 
relation of subjects to a prince became one of gifts on the side of the foimei only. 
The conditions of property among the Maoris perhaps correspond most neaily to 
a primitive state of things. We may suppose that no individual possession was 
valid here, each regarding the common land as his own. In other places a 
wounded man could claim a title to ground on which drops of his blood had 
fallen. Hunting and fishing grounds remained common property. In Melanesia 
sons could enter as heirs upon property left by their father on condition of in- 
demnifying his nephews by gifts of pigs, teeth, or shells. If he left only daughters, 
the nephews of the male side inherited in preference ; and under this law the 
children’s propert^j" was several, while in the case of nephews and others inheriting 
under mother-right it remained collective. Among the Maoris J:he strict rule 
seems to have been broken in this respect, that tribal property was inalienable. 
According as the husband lived with the wife’s tribe, or the wife with the hus- 
band’s, the children followed. But the maternal tribe always claims the child 
of those who pertain to it, even when they have married into another. The loss 
which a tribe undergoes by the transference of children born within it, and their 
property, to the mother’s tribe, the latter endeavours to supply by gifts of land. 
But since the children generally marry in the same tribe, the land never passes 
out of the tribe’s ownership. Class and tribal organisation with the Polynesians 
forbids a distribution of the soil among families, but it could not, in the event of 
the great development of a chiefs power, prevent the tribal right from being 
administered by an individual. Thus in Hawaii tribal rights of ownership have 
become transferred to the chief, and his subjects either cultivate a portion of the 
land for him, or else have to offer him the first-fruits of every harvest, or render 
compulsory service two days out of seven. Till quite recently he even received a 
quarter of all wages earned by his subjects. They belonged to the land ; and the 
lower classes were treated as serfs, bound to the soil. A proof that this depend- 
ence was patriarchal, and not felt as oppressive, is furnished by the fact that the 
sudden abolition of it through Christianity has been indicated as one cause of the 
decrease of the population. In Tonga also a similar system has grown up, while 
in the Gilberts the population is divided into Tokker^ landowners ; Torro, people 
who are allowed to enjoy the usufruct of the land ; and Beiy landless varlets, whom 
the lord can make into Torro by a grant of land. The owners govern almost 
exclusively, even where there are nominal kings, Almost everywhere in Polynesia, 
indeed, the larger landowners generally exercise influence on the government. 
The Beiy though distinguished neither by clothing nor way of life, seldom marry 
into the higher classes. 

The laws of taboo in Melanesia have developed, especially in 

Ppi5m@sia, in so partial a fashion, that they WWe passed beyond the limits of a 
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leligious ban, and hamper all fice movement as much as does caste among the 
Indian races Only the law of taboo does not meiely divide mankind by im- 
passable gaps, It simply cuts the entire woild in two, and that so shaiply that 
the whole excluded portion of mankind was constantly in danger of missing the 
sacied boundary Everything on earth, with the exception of men, falls into the 
two classes of moa oi sacied, and noa or common Everything upon which the 
powei of the taboo is conceived as tpso facto resting belongs to the first, since it 
is the property of the gods and of piivileged men, or always leseued for these 
To the second belongs whatevei is taboo-free, and so allowed to be used by all 
men But in addition to this, taboo can be tiansfened by meie external contact 
It IS nevertheless possible to enfianchise by 
certain ceremonies that which has been tabooed, 
and thus also to set men free fiom it If, m 
consequence of this, the political and social im- 
IDortance of the notion of taboo disguises its 
lehgious nucleus, this exists none the less We 
have here befoie us a conception which has 
giown out from the lehgious spheic, the use of 
which m the art of government early secured il 
an extension into the political domain, which 
is no less subtle than unscrupulous Besides 
the gods, the forces of taboo are also at the 
disposal of men who aie possessed of the god- 
like spiiit, though, as it appears, not in the same 
degree Every one else and almost all women 
were excluded from it We may easily see that 
among these races who bring the divine and 
the human into extremely close relations, the 
operations of taboo, originally a divine force, 
must penetrate intimately all earthly conditions , 
so intimately, indeed, that in unhistoric minds 
the idea might easily become established that taboo was m leality invented 
only for social and political objects In any case it is very easy to be misled 
By means of taboo personal property is secured , at one time that which 
belongs to a noble, and therefore tabooed, peison cannot be used by others , 
at another time he, as the conveyer of taboo, is m a position to taboo 
the property of others It works beneficently if, under fear of a bad harvest, 
the Cl op IS tabooed with a view of preventing famine, until such time as 
the chief lemoves the taboo from the fields In Tonga, as well as m Hawaii, 
it was the custom, when great festivities were celebrated with immoderate 
extravagance, to lay a taboo on certain produce , every landowner can m this 
way piotect his own piece of giound from persons lower in rank , or even such 
fishing -places as are reckoned piivate propeity The fact that taboo is so 
frequently laid upon articles of food, is due to the further reason that everything 
connected with the tutelary deity of a tube in animal form — the atua — must not 
be touched by those that belonged to the tribe The soul-eating of the gods, a 
religious method of expressing wonder at the enigmatic process of digestion, plays 
equally a part in this, and, lastly, selfishness is not without its effect Thus, in 
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the western islands, there were forests, roads, beaches, whi^ were tan^u^ 
doubtedly, in the later times of religious corruption, taboo was sha ec > 
misused for the selfish objects of priests and chiefs. Thus once upon a time 



Sanioan warrior in n^tz/dt-clothing. (From the Godeffroy Album ). 


King Kamehameha L, who more than anyone else profited by this power to 
serve his political ends, laid a taboo on a mountain near Honolulu, because he 
topk the quartz crystals found there for diamonds. When Hawaii in 1840 
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tabooed for the space of five yeais all the heids of oxen which weie beino- 
unmeicifully decimated, taboo became a measuie of government The old sacied 
taboo becomes a police regulation Formeily its influence cannot have been so 
extensive, since divinity was limited to the kings , now it has been spread ovei all 
the business of life 

Even wheie the custom itself has become 1 emote fiom its religious oiigm, the 
penalties foi breach of taboo have retained a religious chaiactei Thus, too, the 
stiongest tiespasses against taboo obviously lay in the leligious direction Desecia- 
tions of temples weie the gieatest sms The penalties, indeed, fall mostly upon 
the lowei classes and the women , foi persons of rank theie aie means of aveiting 
ill consequences The old faith is falling to pieces , while it still stood unbioken 
Polynesian religion often demanded what was impossible In Tahiti nobody 




Fii button anti wii 'inmkt of wink tooth, from the Mmquesas— two-lhiids rtal sue 
(Christy Collection ) 


might sleep with his feet turned towaids the inawai , m New Zealand the meic 
looking at cl corpse involved taboo Sick people were tabooed because the illness 
was caused by an atua^ new-boni children because they belonged to the gods, 
women in child-bed on account of the child, and coipses because the soul hoveied 
lound them Wlioevei had taken up a dead man might not touch food bcfoie 
the piles ts had made atonement foi him by lecitmg the hymn of cieation Thus 
bleaches of taboo could easily be committed by inexperienced Emopcans, and 
tbcicui lay a mam cause of sciious conflicts Let us just imagine how, fiom the 
spiritual and secular centres of these races, taboo spicad as a burdensome and 
thicatening epidemic In New Zealand it could even be incurred by the naming 
of any aiticlc belonging to a person of rank If m any village a stiong taboo 
prevailed, owing to the tattooing of some lads, the whole village was tabooed 
In Tahiti, when a man of rank fell ill, the whole district of which he was the 
head was dcclaicd taboo by the pnests Universal silence must leign, no boat 
might sail, no food be cooked, no fire lighted Taboo enters into the life of the 
lowei classes m so burdensome a fashion as to pioduce a universal oppression, which 
the priests and chiefs well undei stood how to turn to political account 
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Variations of detail indicate ^hat here and dhere 
mitigated by a tacit understanding. Taboo-fiee pe t^boo, and 

for this purpose slaves 
captured in war were 
very useful, since hav- 
ing passed out of the 
authority of their own 
tribal tutelary spirit, 
and not come under 
the new one, they 
were incapable of vio- 
lating a taboo. There 
must also be some 
means of removing a 
taboo, since otherwise 
it would spread by 
contagion until all the 
^ free-will and uncon- 
strained action of a 
people was stifled. 
The removal involves 
various ceremonies. 
Many of its effects, 
indeed, are indelible, 
and are interwoven 
with the life of genera- 
tions to come, even 
when theyai'e no longer 
understood. Thus the 
names of dead chiefs, 
the spots where they 
have died, large burial- 
places, are tabooed; 
which explains why in 
even the inore^^ &^ 
peopled islands pxany 

Warrior of tHe Solomon Islands. (From the Godeffroy Album.) uninhabited tractS ; are 

found. Christiamitjt, 

too, has been willing to make use of taboo to enforce its requirement of hurr^pe " 
and obedient hearts. 

In the society of the small islands, cloven as it is by reason of mother-right, 
caste, and secret societies, and with a powerful priestly class, we seldom meet with 
kings, in the European sense, such as Kamehameha I. Europeans found them 
because they looked for them ; and many first rose to greatness by means of the 
presents received from Europeans and the respect paid by them. In New Zealand 
. the or divine chief, instructed by his father or grandfather in the sacred 

traditioh^, stood high above secular chiefs and priests. He comprised in himself 
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the powei of both, could put on and take off taboo, 01 decide the time for field 

! .1 ’ ' well, depended on his peisonal authority 

icsnerf ^ pncst, if hc again were not also an/ei, was only obeyed in 

wl cr! f Thus, too, hcieditaiy chicfship is only lecognised 

e 1 IS believed that theie has been a transmission of the 7nana The mystical 



I iji in M imoi (luom tiu (hhU tUoy Album ) 

element in this conception eveiciscs a gieat potvci ovei people’s minds When 
a pmveiful chief in the New Ilebiides has his son biought up as a Chiistian, it is 
taken foi gi.inted that the spiiitual foiee which would qualify him for the succcs- 
sicm^ yamshes So again in the Solomon Islands the dignity of a chief is in 
guKial not lieieditaiy , but the bravest man is elected to the post by the cldeis. 
Ill some other islands, too, the eldcis have the paramount influence, while the chief’s 

bctuccii the hvm^^ and the dead, and what is tabooed by them is sacicd 
ihictical expciiencc has taught white men that in New Briiam and New Ireland 
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even the greatness of power which they wish to see the chiefs possess iii the 
interests of order is hardly to be artificially created ; and the same in New Guinea 
On the other hand, wherever warlike conditions prevailed, the dignity of the chid 
<.rew in importance. It was especially so in Fiji, where we have a completely 
military organisation, under which the villages tributary to one chief, and goyeinct 
by chiefs of lower rank, were divided into official districts. ' I he appellations of 
the chiefs also point to their military character. Often they appear merely as 
doughty warriors who, if they do not spring from a family of the rank of chiefs, 
have been adopted into one on account of their courage. Saturated as this life 
is with religion, and military as is its character, a splitting of the kingship between 
a peace-king with shadowy power and a war- king was sure to follow. 1 hus 
beside the head of the state another figure often towers up, wdietlier the war-cliief 
or, as in Radack, the commander of the great ship. In Samoa the chidship ha.s 
undergone a development in the direction of aristocracy ; in Hawaii, in that oi 
monarchy. In the Samoan party-fights, which since 1876 have come into contact 
with European politics, the electoral chiefs always came to the front, while tlie 
king appeared dependent on them. In the neighbouring Gilberts the preiiondtu’'* 
ance of landowners has created a sort of plutocracy, Ihey recur in Hawaii (is 
Alii, and in Kamehameha^s monarchical constitution they held a modest position 
as the “assembly of chiefs,’* with different ranks of taboo. A rej>r(.^sent alive 
intermediary between king and people appears in some form every wliere ; live 
fono of Samoa, the of Hawaii, show it in various stages of development. 

It has a strong tendency to assume the character of a secret society, S])ecial 
assemblies are called together by the chief or his representative on im])ortant: 
occasions, especially when war threatens. They deliberate often for days together 
with many ceremonies and lengthy speeches. lAorn this the transition t() modern 
constitutionalism or its imitation was not difficult. The con.stitution of 
hameha HI, ordained that the heir to the crown should be nominated liy king 
and chiefs acting together. Failing this the chiefs were to do what was necessary 
in conjunction with the representatives of the people. Here again the aristocratic 
principle corrects the patriarchal, and thus the high pitch which despotism has 
reached rests more upon the pressure of class and caste than upon the over- 
powering will of a single man. Its profound effects can only be cxplainetl in 
this way; only in this way could it permeate all conditions of life. In any case 
the effects were far less upon the privileged than upon those who had no rigiits 
‘ — the oppressed ; and thence also came the sadly rapid decay of this society. 

An element which is often overlooked among the state institutions of the 
Oceanians is the small size of their territories, On the lowe.st stage of tlie 
formation of states, we find little communes, or little groups of comiimncs, allied in 
blood, which vegetate under their own village chiefs or elders. In the largest jiart 
of New Guinea, even these dignitaries are lacking; social and family ndatioiis 
embracing also political, and every village on the whole forming a state of itself. 
In the Ruk group, they speak of thirty-nine tribes and seventy-three states. Since 
there is no room for the development of a power founded upon extensive posses- 
sion in land and people, it is less the actual conditions of power than traditions, 
personal relations, and political intrigues, which decide matters in the islamd groups. 
A certain order of the lands, in point of rank, is traditional from old times ; only 
# one larger archipelago formed a single state, and how often did that foil to pieces? 
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The vciy laigcst islands, New Guinea and New Zealand, 
ncvei possessed a single state of any irapoitancc 

As in the ease of class organisation, so also in the govern- 
ment, thcic IS a patiiaichal air The people aic vciy sensitive 
on the point whether the king takes tioublc, or utilises the 
advantages of his office to his own piofit Thus in Kubaiy’s 
time, the King of Koiior was deposed foi his aval ice In 
Tahiti, stiangcis might sec the king putting his hand to the 
paddle in his own canoe, and the meanest man could speak 
liccly with him These arc the humanising effects of natuie 
which bestows hei gifts wuth equal fieedom on iich and pool, 
and of the small scale on which everything was constiuctcd 
But tniccs of an anaichical time emeige even moic stiongly 
than those of the patiiaichal Befoic the nomination of a 
successor, an intcncgnum as a change fiom the picccding 
<ind subsequent haid times of compulsion is wont to loosen 
<dl political icstiaints, it is a legalised anaichy 

The high t^osition of the pi nice is cvpicsscd in a numbei 
of cciemonics, putting him on a level with the gods External 
insignia aie icsciv^ed foi him m the fust place In Hawaii 
f( athci “iTiantlcs and necklaces of whales^ teeth, in the 
Adinindty Islands double chains of shells , in the Solomons 
aim-iings of shell, shell liumpcts, fly-whisks, and othci things 
Passeis-by had to tluow themselves in the dust, to baic their 
shouldeis 01 stnp <dtogcthei , the king could only be addicssed 
when sitting, and leplied thiough a special oiatoi He was 
giccied by having his hands and feet smelt, in TIawviii, a 
special eoiut-languagc was used aiound the prince, which had 
to u‘mam iiiikmwvn to the people, othci wise the chiefs changed 
it S.imoa also had its coiut language^ In Micioncsia, 
since the name of a chief may not be uttered, he takes when 
eiitciing upon his dignities a name by Wtiy of title In 
Kaaaie, this name denotes nothing else thtin god , anything 
leeallmg foi met names is sedulously avoided A chief cannot 
e.it 01 dunk out of the dish of auothci, nor may his vessels 
be Used by otheis, 01 his house be cnlcicd by any one uninvited 
Not only have the commons to obscive all this in legaicl to 
the chiefs, but the cluefs also in icgaid to then siipciiois 
In the Solomon Islands, any one who steps on a chiefs 
shadow ineius death, 01 at least a scvcic pecuniary penalty, 
the ])ai<dlel to the Polyncsuui cxaggeiation of taboo Fiom 
Polynesia, t(K), comes the jiiacticc among lujian chiefs, of 
keeping eouit baibcis, who by leason of then light of touching 
the s,icicd hail, come within taboo, so that otheis have to feed 
them. The hcialds of punces aic mviolablc even in wai 

^ the ical n«)]>lc a whole private tliakct is set a])ait 1 he common 

nanus for an nxs, for hlood, foi hmiihoo, abanihoo hnife, a pig, fo<jd, entrailb, and 
an oven arc taboo m Ins prcscnct Stevenson, A I ootnote to IIuto>y ] 
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Many obscure practices are no doubt connected with the chiefs position as priests.- 
Why does the first chief in Erromango receive a stone with a round hole in it? 
Why does the consecration of the chief in Anaiteum consist in being diawn lound 
a newly felled tree with his crown on ? 

The whole existence of nobles and princes on this earth is often legaided as 
something only transitory, an earthly episode in the lives of these sons of the gods. 
They come from heaven, and destiny holds them fast ; they return only as souls 
to Bolotu ; the threads of their existence are attached on high. What wonder 
then if the same grade of holiness was ascribed to the kings as to gods, and to the 
other nobles in a ratio diminishing according to their rank ? The king, as the bearer 
of taboo, attains an altitude which is dangerous to himself. Originally, he could 
not enter any house belonging to a subject, since otherwise it would be forfeited 
to him. In Tahiti he had himself carried over land which he was too sacred to 
touch. The South Sea races have, however, discovered means of averting, at least 
in some measure, the evil consequences which must have resulted from this system. 

Of all those around the king, his brothers stand nearest to him. Occa- 
sionally, when he entrusts a commission to a son, he gives him his staff and whisk 
as credentials ; otherwise, the king’s messenger carries a green bough. A prime 
minister, who, where things are on a small scale, will probably be the commander- 
in-chief, forms a necessary supplement to the sacred sovereign. This post is also 
held by a priest, as in Hawaii. There, without any definite intention to that effect, 
royalty assumed a character with two aspects, which found expression also in 
court ceremonies. Thus it occurred that even when European political ideas 
began to make their way into Hawaii, the constitutional notion of a leading and 
responsible minister was not wholly strange. To the king’s suite belong also the 
keepers of the regalia. In Tahiti, the feather girdle and fillet are guarded by 
officials. In Nukahiva the chief is accompanied by his fire-lighter. Kameharneha 
compelled the chiefs of the subject islands to live near his palace, and go about 
with him. The value attached to genealogy made the custodians of tradition 
an important element of the court In New Zealand, this office was entrusted to 
hump-backed men, in order that if both chiefs, father and son, should fall together 
in battle, the custody of the legends might be safe in the hands of those who 

I- were compelled to stay at home. 

I The exuberant development of trade and finance, especially in East Melanesia 

- and Micronesia, was all the more closely allied with politics, from the fact that the 
king used to have a monopoly of the only two sources of wealth— the manufacture 
of coin and trade. Here, as on the west coast of Africa, trade enriched the chief, 
and raised him to a far higher power than he would otherwise have acquired. 

Breaches of law are rare. In their fundamental character they were formerly 
breaches of divine ordinances. For this reason, the penalties are extraordinarily 
severe, and ordeals of every kind play the chief part in judicial proceedings. In 
later times, the opposite came about ; money penalties became universal, and 
formed the chief sources of revenue for the king and the chiefs. But besides this, 
an offence against the laws involved a certain dishonour * boys and old men were 
not punished, as being foolish people. New laws are announced to the people 
with a flourish of the war trumpet ; a prohibition to enter upon land, oV to pluck 
fruit, is signified by spears stuck in the ground, or bundles of leaves tied to 
branches, For private injuries in the Solomon Islands, every man exacts the best 
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. penalty lie can with his own fist , but if the 1 datives inteivene, the stiife is in 
many cases appeased, aftei long speeches and feiocious gestures, by the payment 
of a fine In New Caledonia, an adulteicss is sti angled by one of hei own and 
one of hei husband’s relations Persons convicted of magic aie painted black, 
adoined with flowers, and made to jump into the sea 

Intercourse between one tube and another is conducted thiough inviolable 
heralds, old women for choice These also act as tiade inteimediaiies on 
'Change On these occasions the chief gives knotted coids of rattan and reeds, 
— as many as the articles included in the commission, while the length of the leeds 
indicates their impoitance White and green, in stieameis or boughs, are signs of 
peace, black and led, in colouis 01 feathcis, signify wai and death In New 
Guinea, the leaflets of a coco-palm leaf aie paitly taken off, then the stem is 
halved, and the halves handed to the paities in token of peace Individual tubes 
foim alliances for othei objects , those of the Fijians aie very expensive, foi the 
allies have not only to be fed, but they have a full right to give their ordeis as lords 
thioughout the teiritoiy of their friends The inteicouise of daily life is stiictly 
formal, in Pclcw, the woid f/mgul, ths.t is, ‘‘ bad form,” is so all-poweiful, that 
only the equivalent for taboo can dispute supremacy with it As with the Malays 
and othei races, it is mugitl to ask anybody what is your name ^ ” though a 
gieeting may quite well take the form “who aie you ^ ” The standing question 
by way of opening a conveisation is, “ no news ” or “ give your news ” At paiting 
they say simply, “ I’m off” In geneial, these customs aie very like those of the 
Polynesians, and in foimer times perhaps weie still moie so Thus the ancient 
form of greeting among the Pelew Islanders, of rubbing your face with the hand 
01 foot of the peisoh to be greeted, recurs in the Hcivey Islands, together with the 
Polynesian rubbing of noses So again does the leception of fi lends, with woids 
iccited sing-song fashion in chorus In all ciicumstances, custom is moie powerful 
than morality It is optimism to take for morality the indignation shown by 
Micionesian girls at tiifling violations of custom 

The number of weapons m use is difficult to harmonise with the gentle 
chaiactei belonging to most Polynesian tubes Yet the piedommance of militaiism 
is not every whcie merely appaieiit The Fijian cannot be described as funda- 
mentally wailike by natuie, yet the eiitiie aichipelago is seldom free from wai 
It lies in then ciicumstances and usages, and is the simple consequence of then 
numeious independent lordships A phenomenon no more unusual than the cack- 
ling of hens by night, is regaided as a warlike prognostic, w^hereas in Euiope we 
at least allow oui selves the time which elapses between one comet and anothei In 
Polynesia some laccs aie more wai like than othei s , the Maoris might be called 
the Zulus 01 Apaches of Polynesia War, as a necessity, passes like a led, veiy 
led thiead, thiough the whole life of Maiquesans, Tahitians, and Gilbeit Islandeis 
The militaiy lenown of the small Paumotu Islands was such that Tahitian chiefs 
fetched meiccnaiies thence The very naiiowness of the space contiibuled to de- 
velop such conditions, the smallei the states the moie embitteied and unconcili- 
atoiy their politics An inexhaustible source of hostilities is an accusation on the 
])art of one family group that anothei has done despite or injuiy to their dead ^ 
bleach of piomise of maniage is anothei Theiewith natuially the gencial pios- 
penty sufifcis, not only that of natives but also of foreign settleis, so that it has 
always been the effort of the missionai les to bring about a union of the different 
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orPdyMsfa''lon^TefoS"thrp^eople had thought about European culture and the 
^ce^of h HereS lies one" of the impediments which has compelled he ro^ 
of Polynesian culture to spread laterally instead of vertically ; we need on y 
of the wav in which the New Zealanders have split up. _ 

To the frequency of wars conduced also the standing organisations of the 
military Sarlclr. Kamehameha I. founded a special army the name of whmh was 
“iw on foot ” ; that is, ahvays ready for battle. In the Society Islands and 
a warrim caste existed as a permanent suite to the chiefs. In every 
district may be found a village whose inhabitants possess the right in wai time of 
opening the battle. The post in the vanguard is highly esteemed as a post of 
hLour, since it secures a special authority in times of peace and a conspicuous 
share i^ all festive enjoyments. On all the great islands there are specially war- 
like tribes— on the north coast of New Guinea the Mansuari, in Fiji men who 
adopt a celibate life. The very frequency of naval wars gives rise to a certain 
organisation, since the guidance of the war-canoes can only be entrusted to practised, 
hands. In sea encounters, boats which belong together are nidicated by some 
common sign— a bundle of palm leaves, a strip of tapa, or a picture of an animal 
on the same material. In just the same way people fighting on land wear some 
simi by which they may be recognised, and these are changed every two or three 
days in order to avoid ruses on the part of the enemy. They paint particular 
figures upon their bodies in black, white, or red, wear a shell round the neck or 

the arm, or dress their hair in some peculiar way. 

But in their opinion every war has sufficient ground ; battle is to them the 
best solution of a mass of contested questions, and their final arbiter is the god^ of 
war. Violations of the rights of property, annexation of land, fishing and hunting 
in disputed districts lead to wars, still more do violations of taboo, marriages 
between persons belonging to hostile tribes, murder, adultery, witchcraft, and, most 
frequently of all, personal insults and blood feuds. Whole generations labour to 
wash away spots on the honour of their forefathers, while to nourish the sentiment 
of revenge is one of a chiefs first duties. The Navigator’s Islands testify that envy 
of the success of a peacefully working tribe may contribute its fair shaie to the 
kindling of ever new wars. That among the causes of war w'omen have their place 
can be all the more understood from the fact that a fundamental rule is “ Once a 
chief’s wife always his wife.” Wars of succession are also recorded. 

Lastly, a further ground of quarrels is to be found in the complicated feudal 
relations. Connected with this is the fact that in kingdoms so small as these all 


personal relations are thought more of than would be the case in larger states, to 
which further importance is given by the manner in which social ties are 
indebted for their vitality to the half monarchical, half oligocratic constitution, 
so that the dissolution of personal relations must also, as observed by Semper, 
relax the political relation of states to each other. It is in the nature of these 
people neither to break wholly with each other nor to unite with each other 
frankly. What prevails is neither open war nor undoubted peace ; small causes are 
sufficient to evoke a tendency in one or the other direction. • j 

In Polynesia war is conducted with formalities no less strict than those which; 
govern peaceful intercourse, and within their limits it often proceeds in a fairly', 
harmless manner. As a chronic evil it became converted into a settled institutioil;;'] 
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Head-stealing is paitly the object, paitly the symbol of waifaie It can ne\ei 
degenerate into aimless murder , and it is laiely that more than one man is killed 
Both sides know quite well what is taking place, and cunning on one side is met 
by piecaution and indefatigable vigilance on the othei This kind of waifaic is 
recognised by the Micionesians as a chief institution of their political life, for the 
further leason that it is essential to the provision of means foi meeting state- 
expenditure The head chief pays with his own money He has consideiable 
outgoings at his accession, and must defiay those of all the mms^ mks^ and othei 
festivities But the countiy pays no taxes, and the expenses must be met somehow 
That IS the use of the war-dance The head chief tiavels through friendly distiicts 
with a head which his wairiois ha\e secuied, executes the war-dance, and leceives 
foi the perfoimance a fee propoitionate to the size of the country But, 111 oidei 
to pi event too great a diain of money in any one direction, the rule is that when 
one village has finished with the head, another has a turn with it Thus, though 
by a somewhat unusual method, the very usual object of keeping money in circula- 
tion IS attained Head-hunting is common in New Guinea, as, for example, 
among the Tugeiis, who cut off the head with a bamboo knife , and so too 111 the 
Malay Aichipelago Among the Motus he only who has killed a man may wear 
the half-skull of a horn-bill in his haii A woman will do , and theie is no 
objection to the employment of tieacheiy 

Unluckily, wheie things are on a smaller scale, as in the Marshalls, wai 
degeneiates into an incessant devastation of fields and plantations It is theiefoie 
easy to understand why bullet-pioof houses of stone are supplanting huts of wood 
and straw There is nothing about which the gods aie so keen as war noi is 
anything an occasion of largei sacrifices Befoie coming to blows with men, 
it is nccessaiy to come to an understanding with the gods Temples half buried 
in weeds aie tidied up 01 rebuilt The greater the sacrifice, the firmer is the 
confidence Among the Maoris the priests had to decide whether or not the wai 
will be victoiious Sticks weie stuck in the earth, and if they remained upright it 
denoted a loss, and the wai was deferred In other cases food was cooked for the 
gods and the fighting-men , then the tioops started, followed by slaves and 
women, who had to attend to tiansport and commissariat All warriors w^ere 
‘‘ taboo ” The command was allotted to the boldest fighter, who was also expected 
to be adept in the kind of eloquence calculated to rouse the courage of the wairiois 
immediately before the fight He would spring foi ward in the front of the line, 
and with glowing woids extol the gieatness and the fame of the tribe, the favoui 
of the gods, the valour of then forefatheis, but while enumerating the injuries 
which had yet to be avenged, he would avoid bringing into prominence the 
dangers of the moment The excitement rose to the point of fury The warnois, 
kindled by the discourse, would fling off then mats, smear their bodies with 
chaicoal and the sacred led-ochre, adorn their hair with feathers, an^ gash into 
the wai -dance In this they would expend a good deal of bodily strength, with 
the view of kindling the passion of battle in their heaits , they crouched down in 
rows one behind another, leapt up suddenly at the word of command, jumped on 
ohe Jeg to one side, then on the other leg to the other side, with their meres raised 
aloft, and then leaping off both feet into the an, brandish their weapons, shouting 
their songs in quick time Old women, smeared with ochre, danced in fiont of 
the lines Then the most lenowned warnois advanced, and challenged the foe 
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With opprobrious language, such as Piitchard heaid in Samoa “Youbanana- 
eateis of Manono, let Moso twist your necks ‘ — ‘‘You coco-nut eaters of Aana, 
may your tongues be torn out and burnt “ Here is my club, to knock down 
those Sa^aii pigs Where is the Savaii pig who wants to be killed?'’ — “Fiy that 
Atua-kmg, who shall die by my spear i “ Heie is the man-eating gun > ” — 
“Wheie are they, that duty herd who pietend to be men?” Finally the two 
sides would dash furiously upon each othci, and a sciies of single combats would 
ensue The event would be decided by the fall 01 the victory of some one great 
wainor and the consequent retreat or advance of his side It was seldom possible 
to rally the fugitives, his back once turned, every man lan foi his life The 
victors returned frdm the pursuit to the field of battle, and maiked with then 
speais the spots wheie wairiors had fallen The Maoiis used to examine especi- 
ally if they had had their fists clenched , if so, they had fallen in the moment of 
victory Then own wounded they earned away Then they placed one of the 



Sacrificial knife, a\aihble also as an instrument of torture, from Easter Island — real size 

(Berlin Museum ) 

enemy’s dead aside as an offering to the gods, and laid the heads of the othci s at the 
chiefs feet The wounded were toituied and clubbed to death 

Gunpowder has changed the style of fighting The islandeis, with then dislike 
of danger and preference foi attacking only when they have a manifest advantage, 
took very readily to fighting at a distance and promiscuous shooting from ambushes 
all day long The art of taking cover developed more rapidl/flian that of attack- 
ing In Fiji they fought aiound fortresses made of wooden palisades the women 
and children having been removed, before the siege began, to a place of safety 
Spcais were thrown and stones slung fiom side to side, even red hot stones to set 
fire to the woodwork, but the besieging party seldom arrived at assaults in the 
open Treachery, stratagem, hunger, intimidation, weie the piincipal means to 
which they resorted Clever utilisation of natural advantages in the giound, 
palisades, lamparts faced with stone and loop-holed, and, in the case of foi tilled 
villages Qv pahs in the plain, muddy ditches as well, added strength to the defence 
The chief entrance was fianked by walls in the form of bastions and the gate 
formed of sliding timbers For naked aboiigines a thorn hedge makes an almost 
impenetrable larapart Within the fortress a sentiy was posted in an elevated 
position , the sign of danger or of a threatening attack was given by drums 
When the wind was favouiable they challenged the enemy by flying banners and 
dragon-hke things of many colours in his direction, but a war of this kind often 
ends without bloodshed Traces of an international law, which has in view the 
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mitigation of c\en this kind of wai, may be recognised in the fact that so long as 
their patience holds out both sides spare the ad\ersaucs’ fiuit tices On the othci 
hand, we find no trace of any idea that it is moie honouiable to win in open fight 
than by means of cunning and luse, and accordingly tlicie are no limits to the 
artifices which may be employed in war The lage of the \ictois often spates 
neithei women noi childien, and 111 this lespect the gicatest atrocities ha\e been 
committed E\cn Fiji has its legend of the chiefs leap, — a fiigitnc chief is said 
to have throwm himself in desperation fiom a lock in the island of Wakaia 

The objection of the Polynesians to action in the open is niaiked also in the 
little use which they make of then boats 111 actual sea fighting The famous war 
canoes served mainly foi transpoitiiig the w^arriors, and aquatic engagements 
only took place wdien hostile w^ai -canoes met accidentally The method was to 
upset the opponents’ canoe, which tendered it easy to club to death the 
helpless swimming crew 

As soon as the lust of battle is appeased 011 either 
side, and the accurately kept debit and credit account 
shows that winnings and losses aie balanced, the aimies 
take steps tow^aids peace The intelligence that peace 
is desiied is conveyed by neutrals, and either side sends 
as heiald some old man related to both and gifted 
with eloquence The periods of hostilities are con- 
cluded by caiouses, though deep down m all hearts 
a secret wish of beginning again at a seasonable moment 
is still active Treaties of peace aie in leality only 
armistices The Samoan system, known as malo^ which 
went so far as to slay the vanquished when he appi cached 
with signs of submission, to cairy off his wife and 
children, and ravage his fields and houses, or else 
to a gradual ruining of him by extortion, not unfiequently compelled the flames 
of revolt to break out afresh Whole tubes have been known to migrate in ordei 
to escape oppression of this kind In 1848 the wTole population of Western 
Upolu removed to the eastern pai t of the island 

Many features in the existence of the Oceanians can only be understood 
when we realize the small value attached to human life This hangs together 
with the over-population of island aieas, and has contributed powei fully to the 
formation of colonies, but it leads also to depopulation, and throw^s a sanguinary 
gleam over all their social life Human sacrifices were universal in Polynesia 
before the time of Euiopeans, and cannibalism was extensively practised Both 
are closely bound up with religion and war, while human sacrifice is intimately 
connected with the festivals of the dead In ceitam sacred functions the priest 
required it Thus men or portions of men — for example eyes, which were regarded 
as pleasing to the gods — weie buiied in the foundations of temples , while at the 
building of wai -canoes human sacrifices w^ere absolutely necessary The gods to 
whom men weie sacrificed weie \arious, but the principal were Tangaioa and 
Oro , the killing was done in Oro's temple, and the victim deposited in Tanga- 
loa’s As eveiy where, the largest number of human victims was furnished by 
prisoneis of war and slaves The selection of the victim depended in some places 
upon the priests, who, aftei some time passed m the temple, came to the people 
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and indicated the victim whom the deity desiied The Maoiis used after a 
battle to collect the bodies of the foe, cut off scalp and right ear foi the gods, 
and dig two lows of cooking pits, in one of which the cooking was done foi the 
gods only When the meal was diessed the chief first swallowed the biain and 
eyes of one of the fallen, raw , then followed his sons or nearest lelatives, and 
aftei them the whole company fell to upon the hideous meal On these occasions 
gluttony was the lule What lemained over was packed in hampeis and sent to 
neighbouiing tubes who, by the fact of accepting and consuming the piesent, 
declared themselves fi lends of the victois 

Returning home, the troop boie the heads of its slain chiefs as sacied iclics, 
vhile those of the enemy weie fixed on speais For eveiy chief who had fallen 
the life of one of his slaves was leqiiired, while the heads of the enemy weic 
stuck on the palisades sunounding the village, and derided Then followed the 
ceremony of taking off the taboo fiom the victoiious force Scalp locks wcic 
fastened to reeds, and with these the waiiiois executed a dance to the chanting 
of the puest The business was concluded by the tedious task of mummifying 
the chiefs’ heads These were boiled, smoked, and diied m the an , biain, tongue, 
and eyes weie lemoved, tattooing and haii pieseived The vciy foim of the 
lineaments was often still lecognisable Some tribes in the neighbouihood ot the 
East Cape are said to have mummified even entue bodies Othcis fixed eyes of 
bright stones m the skulls , and in New Britain these weie on gieat occasions 
worn as masks by the younger men, that they might acqunc the spint of then 
formei owners Among the Maoris cannibalism was undoubtedly alw^ays con- 
nected wnth levenge, and their wars weie always wais of levenge This tiail 
deserves to be remarked as distinguishing then cannibalism fiom that which has 
assumed eithei a more everyday charactei, oi one distinctively lehgious 

When we find the traditions unanimously affiiming that cannibalism was not 
practised among the earliei geneiations of iminigiants, we may no doubt imagine 
It to be one of those phenomena which coiiespond with a ceitam letiogiession in 
the public life of the community, brought about by internal quaiicls , but fuithei, 
that It came in with the mciease of the population, which in many islands led 
undoubtedly to overciowding It disappeared and came up again, showing that 
there was always a favouiable soil for it somewheie We arc led to the same 
conclusion by consideimg its geographical distiibution Well-ascei tamed ccnties 
of undisguised cannibalism aie noticed in places so fai apait as New Zealand, the 
Marquesas, the Palhser Islands, and the Paumotus The Hawaiian and Tahitian 
gioups, the Society Islands, and, for a period, Tonga, were fice fiom it diumg 
the time of the more fiequent visits of Europeans towards the end of the last 
centmy But throughout Polynesia there exist both objects and legends m which 
tiaces suivive of k time when it extended more widely When we find that in 
the Maiquesas cannibal feasts w^cie picceded by the cutting off of the victim’s 
hail, to make aim-ungs and necklets of magical potency, we cannot fail 
to see a cannibal significance m the fiequent use of human hair to adoin 
speais and helmets, oi of human bones and skulls as dunking - vessels , oi 
in the Hawaiian custom of putting the eye of a human victim in the oil 
used to anoint the king Stiong men’s bones aie available as talismans In 
New Zealand, fish-hooks were, accoiding to Forstei, furnished with a jagged bit 
of human bone The people also had necklaces of human teeth , and in 
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•Hawaii a bone hung lound the neck by a stung of human hau counted as a high 
distinction 

The notion of the gods eating souls runs all thiough Pol}nesian niytholog} 
In Aitulaki a god was called Tcrongo, the man-eater Tangaioa caught souls 
with a net or a noose and ate them up Souls of people who died suddenly wcie 
de^/oured by the god This conception might easily pass into that of eating the 
body wnth the soul, and therewith human sacrifices, and, in the unccitainty ot 
the boundai> between di'vine and human, cannibalism leccncd a dnme justification 

Among most Melanesian tribes cannibalism is a settled institution, often in 
a \eiy extensile degree In many places it has, for \anous reasons, disappeaied, 
as in Teste between the \isits of Moresby in 1872 and Finsch in 1S85 Elsc- 
wfiicie human flesh is in such lequest that e\en the lemams of a relative who has 
died a natuial death wall sene foi a lepast We find also examples of a recent 
extension of the bad habit by a sort of infection Thus Saa caught it fiom San 
Chiistoval, Florida from somewdiete to the westward, peihaps Sa\o The Torres 
Islanders bake the heads which they have captured, and eat the eyes and pieces 
from the cheeks The Fijians used long wooden forks, to eat not only piisoners 
of wai, but membeis of ceitam particulai tribes who were condemned to delivei 
one of their number foi a cannibal feast In the Solomons piisoneis weie even 
sold for cannibal purposes Brown the missionary was told in New Britain that 
they letamed the custom with the view of intimidating their enemies When we 
find a human skull with the back smashed in, the brains having been swallowed 
through the opening, we may safely infei cannibalism , and such are found m 
quantities on D’Entiecasteaux Cannibalism often meiely expresses hatied and 
rage against a slam enemy, just as when a captured foe is burnt alive A craving 
for flesh meat can seldom be assigned as a cause , most leadily perhaps among 
the indigent natives of New Caledonia Yet even these go back to mytholog}^ and 
declare that men are fishes and therefore eatable Human sacrifices, wath subse- 
quent consumption of the corpse or portions of it, form m Oceania also a main- 
stay of cannibalism One receives the impression that life in those parts is 
always passed under the foreboding of being sacrificed Cannibalism has also 
been maintained where it w^ould otherwise have disappeaied, owang to its associa- 
tion with skull worship The Hattams, among whom it is a custom to decorate 
their dwelling-houses with the heads of dead persons, desecrate the graves of their 
neighbours in a shameful w^ay, and at every feast in honour of a new ly-captured 
head cannibalism blazes up afresh 

Infanticide was a recognised institution in Polynesia m pre-Christian times 
The language has formed special terms for burying alive, stabbing with a splinter 
of bamboo, and strangling In Tahiti some mothers had killed ten children , the 
only gleam of light m the blackness of this crime w^as the strict adherence to the 
law that a child had escaped death if it had lived for even a short interval of time 
Fortunately there were cases enough where natuial maternal feeling got the better 
of convention Williams the missionary asserts that every time a mother 
murdeied a child spiung from a misalliance, she advanced a step m rank, until 
she at length reached a point, corresponding to the number of her infanticides, at 
which she was permitted to let her children live in future In not a few districts 
of this favoured region necessity was the motive for infanticide, but indolence 
still more so The natives m justifying the piactice frequently approximated to 
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Malthusian punciples The dislike of bunging up moic giils than necessary was 
an cqudll} pre\aihng cause Wai, the priesthood, fishery, and sailing, weie 
legaidcd as foims of actnity to which it paid to bring up boys, and thus the 
disproportion of the sexes was so great that one woman was often wife to four 
oi fi\e men. 


9 RELIGION IN OCEANIA 

animT.tion , tht conception of iiua^ J/ana, ulm, Kaht, and the like — Cieition of gods — Hero woiship 
~ Of0tftaiiea—{jods€y^ the sea, the an, the land, dail} occupations— Animation of beasts, plants, and 
sttmc',— rn-,mogan> and mjtholog} , \ie\\s of Nature— Beginnings of metaph} sics— Legend of Papa and 
Naka— paration of Hta\ tn and Eaith— Rangi Ru and Maui— Mam as deity and animating pimciple of 
tarthquake, hie, and sun— Plawaiian and Maon Mams— Wakea— Tangaioa the Poljnesian Zeus, god of 
the sun, the hrnnment, the hoiizon— Tii as a \ariation of time— Pane, god of the sky— Him, goddess of 
the moon— God', of Uhrapus and liades, Hikuleo, Milu, Pele— Heio gods Meru, Moso, Oiu, Maui — 
Pn^sts, imneibalit} of the oftice — Piitsts and chiefs — Puest kings— Consecration of piiests — The piiests’ 
litnctions— Temples and places of sacrifice , \arious kinds of sacred places — Gia\es as places of \eneralion — 
Temples— Lack of genuine idols— Embodiments of gods — The Tii — Stone images — Feather idols — Giaves 
and funeral customs , staj of the soul near the bodj and about the giave — Vaiious foims of interment — 
skuti orship— "^aciifices to the dead — Burjing alive 


UxiVERSkL animation, or the endowment of all things with a soul, is the bioad 
foundation of all religion among Polynesians and Melanesians alike , everything, 
even to the utensils, had a soul or was capable of having one We must not, 
however, conceive this animation as exclusively of an ennobling kind The woids 
^pini and i^oul indicate generally any expiession of life The squeaking of rats, 
the talk of children m their sleep, is called “spirit^' in Tahiti But by the system 
of embodying tutelary spirits, souls aie consciously imported into objects, and 
accordingly, just as a future life m Bolotu is assigned to the souls of men, beasts, 
plants, and stones, so it is also to the implements of every kind of handicraft 
Thus this system led to the piimitne pantheism which found its most chaiacteiistic 
htamp in the conception universal m Oceania of the Atua, Akua, oi Hotiia 

Atiia in Polynesia indicates the spiritual in the widest sense, tua apparently 
standing here in the sense of the other world it is God, deified man, spiiit, soul, 
shadow, ghost The word is consciously used in a generic sense just as mana is 
in Melanesia Codrmgton says it is a power or influence which is in a ceitain 
sense supernatural, but expresses itself in any kind of force oi superiority which 
man may possess It has no fixed connection with anything, and can be tians- 
ferred to almost everything But spirits, whether disembodied souls or supia- 
mundane beings, possess it and can impait it All the religious rites of the 
Melanesians consist in obtaining mana, or deiiving benefit fiom it The othei 
w^orld can become practically effective for the living, either thioiigh the mediation of 
departed souK which wander between heaven and earth, or by the entry, whether 
temporary or permanent, of a god into an earthly object In this way the tutelary 
spirits who aie extiaordmaiily important in the practical seivice of the gods, came 
into existence Their inspiration is desiied because they bring to knowledge that 
which they have acquired in their intercourse with the gods of Bolotu If they 
do not come willingly it is sought to constiain them by prayeis and sacufices, and 
m the last lesort, by the incantations of delirious ecstasy The Polynesian atua 
recurs in the Am oi Han of Ponape, the Kasingl and Kalit of the Pelew, the 
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Afiitt of Kiisaic, and the Yatis of Tobi This spiiit woiship which is diiccted 
towards creatuies regarded as animated, appears m many places to ha\e dc- 
geneiated into puie beast w^oiship Thus in the Moi docks the bastaid mackeicl 
{cm mix) IS 1 cverenced as the god of w ar, and the Kurnai sec in the Austi ahan w ai blet 
and the azurine the cicators of the sexes That the animating clement is also under- 
stood by Kalit appears fiom the fact that a Kaht is assigned to dead objects , 
Semper was asked by the Pelew Islandeis about the Kaht that ticked m his watch 
The Vm of the New Hebiides dw^ell m a region called Panoi They stand 
m 1 elation with deified ancestors, and are invoked in case of dangei All seiioiis 
illnesses, on the othci hand, are attributed to magic, or the evil influence of the 
Atai 01 Taniate^ w^ho aie the souls of the dead, and as such very distinct from the 
Via No soonei has the soul left the body than it enteis upon its wandeiing, 
which ends in \aiious ways, according to its rank and deserts At fiist it does 


not go fai aw^ay, and by a combination 
of forces can often be lecalled, to which 
end the lelations round the death-bed 
call out, loud and impressively, the name 
of the depaitmg It is believed that 
immediately after death the soul can be 
recaptuied In a Gilbert Island dirge, 
the dead man’s wnfe calls upon him as 
a bird, which flies ever farther to its 
home and its adoptive parent 

Wherev^ei the two classes of spirits 
— those which had been souls, and the 
other wdiich had nevei been in human 
form — were kept distinct, as was the case 
in the greater part of Melanesia, the 
divine woiship of particular personalities 
IS easily developed from the cult of souls 
in general The Fijians, accordingly, 
distinguished betw^een original deities 
and deified beings They piayed to the 



images of departed relations, or arranged {Korvar) from Nu\ Gumea-onc-fourth 

with living relations to raise them to real size (British Museum ) 

divine honours whenever they should die 

A man when m danger invokes the spirits of his father and grandfather in 
full assurance that they hear The souls of old chiefs aie deified after their 
death, and invoked by name with sacrifices A certain gradation is imported 
into this tioop of spirits and souls by the distinctions of rank which prevailed 
among their former earthly tabernacles For this reason the destiny of the 
souls of chiefs and priests which have quitted the earth is materially higher 
than that of the lower classes, since even in life the former were inhabited 
by higher poweis, and these wull have a yet more pow^erful effect when 
freed from the bodily husk Since the souls of chiefs go to the stars, while 
others wait upon or within the earth, the stars are designated simply as the 
souls of the departed As these take their way upw^aid in the darkness they are 
of course easily seized and dragged about by evil spirits The origin of divine 
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honoms ui many cases falls almost withm the lecollection of living people 
Wauiois levercncc as a wai-god the ghost of some champion whose bones and 
hair have the effect of amulets Great vvoiks, such as the stone tei races of Waieo 
m the Marquesas, we.e lefeiied to gods, and men who had piodueed such things 
weie raised to the rank of gods Deification of heioic men was often quite a 
mattei of notoriety Tabuarik. the most respected god of the Gilbeit Islandeis, 
was foimeilya chief Now he appeals sometimes as Hai, sometimes he lives 
above the clouds and thundeis, on which occasion the face of his wife may be seen 
flashin- through the clouds Tamatoa the chief of Raiatea, was leveienced as 
^ r^pitv even in his lifetime 



Even in the legends of the 
great ci eating gods \\e find 
indications of the notion that 
they have been men oi can 
become so again, and a descent 
from the height of deity is an 
idea that constantly lecuis 
Spiiits which never were 
souls appeal on a Inghci level 
A Banks Islander of the older 
geneiation explained a vm to 
Codrmgton as follows “ It 
lives, thinks, has moic intelli- 
gence than a man, knows 
things which aie seciet with- 
out seeing, is supeinatuially 
powerful with Diana, has no 
foim to be seen, has no soul, 
because itself is like a soul” 
They cannot, liowevei, con- 
ceive even a ghost as entiiely 
formless, and thus many assert 
that they have seen a ghost 


V tiji Islander (From a photograph m the Godeffroy Album ) vapOlU, 01 SlTlokc, 01 Some 

othei indefinite form ^ Ghosts 


of this soit also pass into men , m Mota nopitii is the name both foi ghost and 
foi one possessed by a ghost, while in the Banks Islands good spuits of the natuie 
of elves or gnomes aie known as nopitu via They give gifts to honest men and 
feed the poor , then presence is betiayed by a tendci sound like the song of 
childien Places wheie they like to lesort are rongo — that is sacicd, as if they 
were tabooed And even though they aie themselves invisible, this connection 
with something corporeal affords a platfoim upon which they can be ticated 
coiporeally All stones, trees, and animals found m such places aic equally longo 
The idea is extended also to such animals as appeal fiequcntly in dwellings — 
lizards, snakes, and owls, particular parts of a stream can also, foi one icason oi 
anothei, be rongo The ghost is estimated accoidmg to the object in which he 
dwells, and whoever understands this estimate is counted able to mediate foi other 
men with the good spuits Pie must enter the rongo place alone, and offci sacufice 
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theie , as he does this he pi ays and lays the 
saciifice upon a stone which is believed to be 
connected with the spiiit At one festival the 
Fijians used to call the watei babies, enticing 
them ashore with toys laid on the bank, and 
building little banks in ordci to make it easier 
for them to climb up With a similar inten- 
tion m Anaiteum the roads which led fiom 
the sacied gioves to the shoie might nevei be 
blocked by hedges But if piayer is made to 
a Vtn to bung sickness oi other evil upon an 
enemy, though he can piovide the suppliant 
with \\ ays and means to do it, he never brings 
about the tiouble himself, since he is a good 
spirit 

With spiritual beings in such supei abund- 
ance, no staking aspect of Nature lemams 
unpi Glided foi, and thus thousands of natuie- 
gods come into existence, who are nothing but 
localised spiiits oi souls The sea alone is 
luled by some twenty of them (see woodcut on 
p 39) Some of them employ the laige blue 
shaik as their mstiument of vengeance Sharks 
aie fed on fish and pigs till they acquiie the 
habit of appioaching the shore at ceitain 
times , and the natives could assure you that 
they came at the bidding of the priest 
Another famous sea-god is Hiro, originally a 
bold and ingenious native of Raiatea, who 
joined the ancient band of gods so recently 
that until the fall of paganism his skull was 
on view in Opoa 

Chief among the gods of the air, who are 
often woi shipped in the form of birds, are two 
children of Tangaioa, brother and sister They 
dwell not far from the lock that bears the 
earth; and neglect of then worship they 
putush with stoims and tempests They were 
invoked to raise hurricanes when a hostile fleet 
was fitting out Even at this day many 
islanders believe that in old times evil spirits 
had pow er over the winds, seeing that since 
the general conversion to Chiistianity there 
are never such teirible stoims as formeily 
The upper regions of the an are also peopled 
with higher beings All the heavenly bodies 
were looked upon as gods When the sun 
01 the moon is eclipsed, some offended deity 



I Sacred drum with carving, fiom the 
Hervey Islands — one-fourth real size 
{Chnsty Collection) 2 Stich c ileii- 
dar of the Ngati Ranki tribe in Xevv 
Zealand (Bntish Museum) 
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has swallowed it, and he is induced by abundant gifts to set the orb fice 
again The\ see gods oi souls iii meteois, and Lamont mentions the case of a 
boy in Penrh>n who wept at seeing a falling star, believing that the soul of an 
ancestoi had appealed to him Fames that inhabit the mountains become visible 
in cloudy weather, and cloud is the offspring of Rangi, the sky, and Papatu 
Anuku, the wade plain Giants wuth fieiy eyes live on solitaiy islands, like the 
dcscit \olcanic island Manna neai Raiatea In Hawaii are haunted places wheie 
ghosts go in piocession to the sound of the pipe, and whoevei heais them dies 
Piognostications suuound the whole of life wnth a dense network of inevitable con- 
sequences, and supeistition has little tiouble in discovering the most piobable 
connection between cause and effect Thus the subjection of Tahiti to a French 
Protectorate was foretold by a ciack in the post suppoitmg the palace gate 

Lastl} , spiiitual beings pieside ovei mduidual occupations Special gods 
send the migratory fish inshore at stated times , special gods aic invoked by 
fisheimcii wdien thc> are making nets, going on board, oi working at sea So, 
too, agiicultuiists, carpenters, house and boat builders, have patterns peculiar to 
their craft E\en games are undei the tutelage of five oi six gods , and not less, 
paiticulai Climes and transgiessions The chiefs think it no shame to in\oke 
Hiio, as piotectoi of robbers, on then pi ivy raids, which turn out most piospei- 
ously on the 17th, 1 8th, and 19th nights of the month But when a pig is stolen, 
he often is put off wnth a piece of the tail, offered wath the woids Heie is a bit 
of the pig , say nothing about it, good Hiio” 

The tendency to multiply parallel conceptions makes the number of the gods 
incieasc Thus many members of the heavenly crowd suggest that they aie the 
creations of the hieroglyphic languages of the priests, meeting as this docs the 
needs of a foreboding spnitualiy-minded imagination In this fashion legendaiy 
figures multiply, and are giadually impersonified as bothers and sisleis, till 
they repiesent whole families 

It IS difficult to separate the guaidian spirits of individuals from those of the 
tribe, for both are treated alike, and aie often essentially the same The totem 
system comes in here One Samoan saw his god m the eel, another m the shark, 
another in the turtle, another in the dog, another m the owl, anothex in the lizaid, 
and so on thiough eveiy class of sea-fishes, birds, quadiupeds, and every kind of 
living thing, including even several mollusks A man would eat freely of what 
was regarded as the incarnation of the god of another man, but the incarnation 
of his own god he w^ould considei it death to injuie or to eat, for the god was 
supposed to avenge the guilt by taking up his abode in that person’s body, and 
causing to geneiate there the \eiy thing which he had eaten, until it pioduced ^ 
death ” ^ 

Beside the function of acting as the outwaid shell of guaidian spii its, special duties 
w^ere allotted, in the history of the gods and of their dealing with men, to animated 
objects We hear much of the tiee of life, by whose topmost blanches the gods 
left heaven when descending to eaith In Tonga, the r^^-tree giew up to heaven 
foi that purpose The talking tree is found near the habitation of Ikulco, the loid 
of heaven , and if he demands the death of a man, a canoe is sent to fetch him 
This tree takes the souls , and when men grew as shoots fiom the woild-tiee, they 
received then souls fiom the height of heaven Legend 1 educed the heavenly 

Turner's Samoa ] 








growth to a tree fiom which a man looked into hea\cn, as in Pclew , oi, as hi iha 
Banks Islands, made it giow till the dnine being, Quat, climbed up it to escape 
his pursiieis Souls of gods, too, aie confined in tiecs Thus Maui learned fiorn 
his uncle Inaporaii, how^ to lecognise in the lowci world, b\ knocking on them, 
the ;/^/^?-trecs m which 
the lives of his biethien 
and himself were im- 
piisoned Among the 
Maoiis trees lepiesent 
the god Tanc, whose 
children aie the birds 
of lana and sea In 
Tahiti, the is 

planted neai temples, 
since the god li\es m 
it Fiom the jagged 
splmteis of the mto- 
tree, Tangaroa, the sell- 
begotten, created the 
inferior gods before he 
produced men In 
Melanesia, the Fijians 
venerate tices by thi ow- 
ing leaves on the spot 
wheie the last evening 
shadow lies Besides 
the vesi-trQQ:^ the wood 
of which IS good foi 
canoes, the fig-tree with 
its spreading i oots, and 
any coco-palm which 
forks, aie regarded as 
seats foi the gods, and 
so sacred The good 
little soul-deities of the 
Veil sing from hollow 

tiees Weapons aie Magic dolls m'lde of human bont, \otive bunches of hair, and tortoi'^t skull, 
,, , , , from a temple iti the Vdmiraltv Islands — one fifth reil size {CliribU 

rubbed w ith certain Collection ) 

leaves to ensure suc- 
cess , but in Vate, leaves are buried near a house m order to cast a shade 
over it and cause illness In the New Hebrides the pandanus receives special 
reverence At sacred dances the neophytes appear shrouded in bunches 
of pandanus, and crowned with garlands of the same In Micronesia, too, 
sacred trees aie reverenced , for example, m Bygor, coco-palms standing in 
enclosures, because the Am descend on to their tops In Pelew% the Kaht 
who created the names of the chiefs, and dwelt originally within the caith, 
is embodied in gieat foiest trees A bush that grows before the king’s house 
in Korior passes for the last scion of a plant brought from a submerged spiiit 

X 
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land , and at Tapituea in the Gilbeits, New Year'b baciifices aie offeicd undci 
an old Mamam-Xxo.^ 

Buds appeal in the Mani-legcnd as bcarei^ and guardians of fiie , and also 
in a legend of the cieation of man Men weie foimed by the snipe or the lark, 
who was sent to eaith by its father Tangaioa, during the process of scratching 
up woims A Samoan legend makes the souls of men in bud shape be brought 
down by the same buds The seeds of useful plants aie bi ought to eaith 
by a bud from the gaidens of the moon The New Zealander legaided 



\ncestral images from Easier Islmd—one tenth leil sjze 
(iMumch IVIuseuni ) 


the cockatoo as sacicd , while it was 
a bad omen if the tarata-hwdi. flew 
over a column of wairiois on the 
maich The owl caused absolute 
teiroi Various othei buds were also 
sacred m Polynesia as the brmgeis of fiie 
and souls , and in Tahiti the heion and 
the otataic-h\\<S Red featheis symbol- 
ised the file which the Cicaloi places in 
all living beings One who know^s Fiji, 
says If you would sketch an appio- 
piiate emblem of the old Injian ichgion, 
you must select a fine pandanus, beneath 
which IS sleeping coiled up a mighty 
snake, while haid by a cock with fine 
featheis is ci owing to w^akc the slcepci ’’ 
This bud, the haibmgci of day, the 
heiald of sunlight, the bud of the sun- 
god, is the same foi dcslioymg wdiich 
the sons of Ndcngch aioused the wiath 
of the fathcis of the gods to such a 
pilch that he sent a gicat deluge on 
the eailh Gicat wdiitc shells adoincd 
his legs, and so numcious wcic his 
beautiful featheis, that by plucking one 
wing only you could covei the whole 


mountam-top as with a cloud In the lest of Melanesia, next to the ivaraii 
lizaid, the bucetos^ hoinbill or rhmoceios bud, is the most ficqucnt subject of 
scuiptuic In the Hambmg Museum is a caiving, in which he is taking a child 
from its mothers body with his upping beak 

Among animals, the pig is the most distinguished m fable Giants from Tahiti 
embarked in lafts to fight the man-eating pig in Eiva , oi PIiio, bom of the sun, 
slew it Pigs were the most costly victims foi saciifice, and only the pi tests might 
entei their styes In Nukahiva a stone image of a pig\ head was lound in 
company with human bones Besides these, we find fabulous animals The 
subject, at once oceanic and amphibious, of an animal living on the land and 
with a seipent or eel-shaped extiemity reaching to the sea, occius in Fiji and 
elscw^here m Melanesia, in the foim of tailed gods, as in the souls of the chiefs 
lying m prayei before Siuleo 


Here, as m Australia, lizards aie involved in a special cycle of legends, bringing 
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them into close connection with the divine fig’uie which stukes its loots deeply, 
the god of earthquake In Fiji he lived in a ca\e, and when he was dii\en thence 
by incantations the giant li/aid which he kept in a cage as a plaything icmaincd 
behind till it w^as killed by the chief Taia With it the legend connected an 
earthwoik built 111 the form of a great lizard, on theiiver Waitio On a campaign 
a gieen lizaid is counted a bad omen The Atum like to appeal in the foim of 
lizaids Lizaids cieep thiough the openings of the bod> and bung illness , and 
so among the Maoris the hzaid god Mokotiti causes headache Taie was also 
spoken of as dw^elling in a lizaid Among the Melanesians, snakes weie, of all 
animals, the most re\eied, and some places m Fiji were actually famous foi snake 
worship On the othei hand, the Hattams of New Guinea piefcired the snake to 
all other animals for food Among the temple idols of the Papuas in Waigu, 
the ciocodile also is found Idols, shaik below and man abo\e, were set up on 
houses in the Solomon Islands, to a\eit evil influences Skulls of those valuable 
food animals, the turtles, ueie kept in the temples Fiom Easter Island we ha\e 
fish-headed idols, as showm on p 50 , and m Florida laige eels arc favourite 
places of residence for the souls of the dead 

Lastly, we must refer to the widely-spread cult of stones In hlclanesia, 
hardly any sacred place is without its holy stone The splintered and cloven 
locks of the coast gave use to legends of all soits, which in many cases sound 
like an echo of those wdiich we know in the west Rocky wmstes are shown as 
the battlefields of contending gods, or the places where, ovei taken by daylight 
in the task of cieatmg islands, they weie obliged to lca\e the mateiials l}ing 
about Gods w^eie made the constructors of the great stone figuies on Easter 
Island Herewith, m islands wdieie stone idols abound, legends w^ere connected , 
as in Tokelau, wFere the first man sprang fiom stone, and manufactured a woman 
out of sand, mseitmg a 11b, or as m Tonga Le^u, wheie a ‘‘dolmen” built by 
Tanga: oa indicates the direction in which the gods tra\elled to Va\au and 
Hapai In the Gilbeits, saciifices are offeied on one stone in a stone circle, this 
being wreathed wnth the innermost leaf of a palm Fishermen woiship upiight 
stones, and idols may be made only of a particulai soit of rock “Rain-stones” are 
put in the file wdien it lams too much, but whetted in time of drought Some saw 
m stones the petrified lemains of fish left behind by the great flood Stone idols, 
wiapped with cloth, are \enerated m Micionesia, many of them being biought 
from a distance In a stone of this kind dwells Tuitokelau, who is ie\ercd as a 
god In Mota, little stones are a remedy for evil of e\ery kind Ciicumcision 
may, m New^ Guinea, be peifoimcd only with freshly-manufactured stone knives , 
though a bamboo splinter is allowed in cases of necessity In the Pelews, 
Kubaiy found an idol of black \oicanic rock Small ancestoi -images of stone 
were placed by the fishermen on their nets for luck In Fiji, cliffs aie the birth- 
place of the good Ndengeh , in Pelew’^, the last remains of submerged spirit- 
islands, whence the giant forefathers of the piesent population, the Kalits, came 
into the land Magic treasures often he undei them , or, as below^ a reef m 
Korror, the kossol-ioot^ which, laid on the piow of a canoe, of itself guides the 
voyage to its end 

Reverence is also paid to the sea , everything connected with it — as naviga- 
tion 01 shipbuilding — is highly esteemed In Nukuor the piiest strikes eight 
blows with a consecrated axe on the tree from which a canoe is to be built, and 
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it iiicU not be fclle<! oi wuiked except in the thiee months elapsing- aftei the 
death of the spmtual chief of the tube The people of Ponape hold a peculiai 
fea^t at which all boaN built in the pic\ious yeai ate dedicated to the gods 
The paddle that maiks a guue lepicsents the noblest activity of the man, as the 
spindle that of the woman , and not coipses only, but persons dangeiously ill or 
tlecicpit fiom age, aie exposed in boats In Moitlock the highest honoui is paid 
to the god of the sea, by the convevance to him of those who have fallen in 
battle, while those who ha\e died naturally aic buried in the giound 

Under the bieath of the unneisal tendency to animism which penetiated 
thiough mankind and Xatuie, gods and idols sprang up in crowds, and bore the 
Oceanian mind into a lab} until of supra-tencstiial and sub-ten esti lal conceptions 
A idcial fcatuie appears m this luxuuant foimative impulse It is not by chance 
that Polynesia and IMadagascar ha\e a gieat extent of theogoii}^ in common, m 
the form of an extiemely pokthcistic mythology in one region, of exubeiant 
fetishism in the other And cien if but a small fiaction of these spiuts soaied to 
the heights of dnine honoui s, while the gieat mass remained attached to the soil, 
}et the total was laige The list made by the missionai les in Raiatea contains 
neaily a hundred names of gods Whethci ceitam ones rose out of the mass 
depended on how’- the tube li\ed In a mote distinct order, among the world of 
gods, we see a leflection of the stability of tradition Thus in geneial more gods 
arc found in the east among the PoI}mesians, moie spmts and ghosts among the 
Melanesians and Micronesians to the west Just when Christianity leached 
Pol} nesia, they were in the thick of a busk piocess of god-manufactuie , new 
shoot^, new" blooms, sent forth b}” their excited fancy, found a more secuie footing, 
parti} in the more fiimly ci}stalhsed cosmogonic legends, paitly m a system of 
hiei archies and relationships, which iianely spiritualised conditions prevailing on 
caith. Where the tendency to discuss genealogical tiaditions on fine evenings 
m places of public resort prevailed, as in New Zealand, time bi ought about 
oiganised methods of recording (see woodcut on p 303) In such cases theology 
gains a firmer consistency than in districts wdieie life is lax, and traditions 
and the priesthood have no organs 

The highest gods were bound togethei by a common oiigm fiom Chaos or 

anterior to ail existence, these were called the offspring of Night Then 
demigods and heroes, as well as e\en men of high biith, made their w"ay into 
the circle, w ith the result of obscuring Polynesian mythology These late-promoted 
were often just the most considered in the realm of gods, e\en though they might 
be locally limited On the other hand, to one only belongs, m the highest measure, 
a profoundcr connection with cosmogony, this is Tangaroa, who is reveied even 
in remoter islands, as Taaioa and Kanaloa A Raiatean legend gives a grand 
picture of his alhpervading pow-er , how at first, concealed in an egg-shaped shell, 
he ho\eied aiound in the dark space of air, until weary of the monotonous move- 
ment, he stretched forth his hands and lose upright, and all became light aiound 
him He looked down to the sand on the sea-shoie, and said Come up hithei 
The sand replied I cannot fly to thee in the sky Then he said to the rocks 
“ Come up hither to me ” They answered We are rooted m the ground and 
cannot leap on high to thee So the god came down to them, flung off his 
and added it to the mass of the earth, which became greater thereby. 
From the sherds of the shell were made the islands Then he formed men out 
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of 1ns back, and tinned himself into a boat As he lowed in the stoim, space 
was filled with his blood, which gave its coloui to the sea, and, spreading fiom the 
sea to the an, made the moiiiing and evening glows At last his skeleton, as it 
lay on the ground with the backbone uppermost, became an abode foi all gods, 
and at the same time the model foi the temple , and Tangaioa became the sky 
In othci traditions he appears as the Polynesian Neptune , and he was also 
woi shipped as the guaidian of those who went to sea in dug-out canoes 
Lastly, as the giver of the model for the temple, he was the patron of aitists 
It IS indeed obvious enough foi a maritime people to make the god of the sea 
the fathei and the fiist of the gods While it is under his supreme sway that 
cieation develops fiom plants thiough leptiles to men, these last weie finished 
by the god Naio, and bi ought nearei to the gods themselves This Naio, who 
arranges the 1 evolution of the sun and the fixity of the earth, leads ultimately 
to the Maui of New Zealand By this addition of subsidiaiy or assistant gods, 
Tangaroa’s position as time went on got obliteiated He was called the Un- 
created, the Suivivoi from the age of Night, and hymned as follows — 


Taaioa like the seed-ground, 
Tnaioa, locks’ foundation, 
Taaroa, like the sea-sand, 


laaioa, widest spreading, 
Taaioa, light foi th-bi eaking, 
Taaioa lules within us, 


Taaroa all aiound us, 
Taaioa down beneath us, 
Taaioa, loid of wisdom 


The places wdieie he w^as publicly worshipped were but few With his wife, by 
whom he had a son and a daughter, who in their turn had two sons, he is the 
fiist to emerge from Chaos , and embracing the rocky soil he begat land and 
sea But when the forerunneis of the day — the dark-blue and light -blue sky — 
came to him, begging a soul for the earth, he bade his son Raitubu to cany out 
his will He, by merely looking at heaven and earth, produced all that is m 
earth, sky, and sea 

In Tangaroa’s gigantic cieative foice, which allows good and evil to proceed 
fiom It indiscriminately, the root of his transformation to an evil principle may 
aheady be seen In Tonga he eclipses the sun, and meets us in Hawaii as the 
evil spirit among the foui chief deities In Fiji, tagaloa means the odoui of a 
coipse 

In connection with Tangaroa another divine figure represents the man-forming 
side of his cieation , many traditions record Tii as the father of the human race, 
with his wife as the mother of mankind Sprung fiom the alliance of a descendant 
of Tangaroa's with the sand of the shoie, he himself formed his own wife, and 
their children were the patriarchs of the human race In Opoa, two Tiis — one of 
the land, one of the sea — are said to have taken human bodies, and to have peopled 
the islands, hitherto inhabited by gods only But some held that Tii and Tangaroa 
were one and the same being, like the sun by day and by night Some again 
asserted of each alike that he was the fiist man who, living on after his death, 
was called by the name , whence also the spirits of the departed had received 
this appellation This legend looks like an extension of the notion, which is 
spread all over Polynesia, of Tangaroa the creator , he and his wife were made 
to have inhabited and peopled all the islands in succession Tii is m moie ways 
a benefactor of the human race, by raising the heaven above the earth, by 
mutilating the earthquake god, by bunging fire, and creating man Thereby he 
IS closely linked with Maui , and consistently with this we meet him m the 
Society Isles as god of light, sprung from the sun and moon 
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Thus did mytholog} develop fiom cosmogony, and hctc too it owes its 
existence mainly to a dim impulse towaids knowledge Ihc impulse tow aids 
an anangement of the conceptions of the next woild has contiibutcd something 
to It Loids of heaven and hell were needed Thus the eternal mmoi of 
anthropomoiphic impulse casts upon the deep shining sky, and upon the 
wide hoiizon of its island home, magnified and distoited 
human figures as bcaieis of the cieative and destiuctive 
foices of nature And they who theic act and siiffci 
gigantically aie genuine Polynesians all the while Kffoits 
aftei dominion and powei, jealous claims to honoui and 
possession, inexorable vengeance foi neglect, aic common 
to all, not one is adorned with moial pic-cminenc c, 
sui passing wisdom, oi spontaneous goodness, ciimi's of 
eveiy soit find example and encouiagcment in the spiiit- 
world Thus even the highest beings aie diawn down to 
earth by the polytheism which makes them m the hktncss 
of men Only in the beginnings of ci cation is the iin^nilse 
to expicss in an image some inkling of the oiigin and mtei- 
depcndcnce of beings picseivcd Cication begins m pio- 
found metaphysical depths Hcic mythology goes ne<u to 
bung forth science Poetiy and legend sliugglc to explain 
the iiddle of the woild, but in vain Yet it is a biilhant 
testimony to the intellectual ability of the Polynesians If 
then development m othci domains had kept p<ice with it, 
they would have been a lacc of high distmctKin , but at 
bottom the limitations of a life confined to the islands 
recur evciywhcie within then wide sc<i-hc)n/on Ilic veiy 
beginning of cosmogony followed the comse of natuoil 
development the cential point of the woild came into 
existence by land being cast up fiom the primeval bottom, 
and latci -discovered islands weic fished up by henoes 
Moieovcr, the whole is peimeatcd by the view that the 
primitive foiccs of Nature, fiom which, pci sonified as gods, 
the woild of phenomena has come foith, aie always sluvmg, 
m puisuance of a piocess of development which is oiigmally 
included m them, to sw^allow it up again 

Although the existence of the gods had a beginning, 
Mol from New Zeahnd it knows 110 end SO they hold in Tonga liaith, licavcn, 
(Chnsty Coiiccu^^ things, are of themselves divine, and theicfoic 1 \), 

the Night, IS placed at the beginning Po was m laboiu 
for ten nights, and on the tenth appeared Kaka, father of Rangi and Papa, fiom 
whom spiang Tane, with his eight biothcis The nights had special names, to 
which the priests gave a piofound intcipietation Similarly, among the Maous, 
Cl cation commences with the night Aftci untold peuods dcsiic awakes, then 
longing, then feeling Thought follows upon the first pulse of life, oi the first 
bieath diawn , and upon thought, mental activity Then spimgs up the wish, 
directed to the sacred mystery oi gieat riddle of life Lalci, fiom the matcuai 
procieative power of love is developed the clinging to existence, peimeatcd by a 
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joyous sense of pleasuie Lastly, Atea, the unueisc, floats in space, divided b} 
the diffeience of sex into Rangi and Papa, Heaven and Eaith , and individual 
Cl cations now begin Bastian asks in refeicnce to this towering structiiie of 
thought “Did some disguised Anaximander oi Pythagoras wandei this way?’’ 
In eveiy phiase, as we may say, aie found lesemblances with xA.siatic oi Ameiican 
cosmogonies Theie is no need to refer to the Egyptian Ru and Biito, sun and 
night, every cosmogonic idea of the Oceanians has lelatives east and west of the 
Ocean 

Papa, the Eaith, and Rangi, the sky^, lay m close contact wnth each othei 
From the attempts of poetry to explain then separation, and the consequent 
vaulting of heaven, sprang the whole legend of the gods, taking one form m 
Tahiti, another m Tonga, yet anothei in Samoa A moie localised vaiiation 
bungs us fiom Ru-Rongo, the god of heaven, to Tangaroa Kaka, brothei to 
Papa, the eaith, lepresents the sky, or the light, in contiast to her In Hawaii 
he appeals as Wakea, and Papa’s husband, who, m conjunction with her gives 
biith to many geneiations of gods, notably the seiies of the Mams Diving into 
the depths of the sea, he united himself with the sea-goddess , and after he had 
leturned to land, the Moa-hirds begotten of this union lighted on his shouldeis 

Metaphysical interpretations of what pieceded the creation of earth aie only 
conceivable among Polynesians of a large community, where a legulai priestly 
Older lendeied a strict tiadition possible — as in Hawaii, the Society Islands, oi 
New Zealand Where the lore was handed on only by the mixed society of the 
seciet leagues, the history of creation lemains wholly in the region of fable oi 
legend No doubt the outlines show faintly through, and some names recur , but 
m details the conception has changed It is with an interest born of old 
acquaintance that we find carpenters and artists m Mortlock worshipping the 
zenith under the name Lageilang as their most special patron-god , by his nature 
he must be Rangi Still moie familial, as we go east, is the notion of the sky 
as found in the Gilberts, according to which it was a spherical shell lying close 
to the earth, wLich a hero helped the gods to push higher His sistei, in the 
foim of a cuttle-fish, supported him Bi othei and sistei appear otherwise, in the 
piocess of creation, as representing the male and female principles — as m the 
Mariannes, the Caiolines, Pelews, and elsewLeie 

The chaiacter of the Melanesian variations on Polynesian legends of the gods 
is that of a jocose, almost anecdotic lowering of them to humbler spheres What 
is myth in Polynesia here becomes fairy-tale, losing thereby^ in grandeui, but 
gaining in human affability The primitive inhabitants of the islands, who 
coi respond to the Kalits of Micronesia, are no giants, but helpful gnomes , and 
their chief, Marawa, still shows treasuies hidden in clefts of the rocks to poor 
people who confide in him Spoitive turns are in accoi dance with the cheerful 
nature of these cuily-haired folk In the New Hebrides they say of the creator, 
that he fiist made men go on all fours, and pigs upiight But this annoyed the 
buds and reptiles, and they called a meeting, at which the lizard was foiemost m 
demanding a change, while the wagtail strongly opposed The lizard foiced his 
way through, crawled up a coco-palm, and jumped down on the back of a pig, 
making it diop on to its fore-legs Since then pigs go on all fours, men upright 
But the value of these traditions is quite misunderstood, if, as for obvious reasons 
the missionaries aie apt to do, we see m these spmts, who at bottom aie 




of that island are m constant subjection to the menaces of the Yap chiefs Thus 
can a great piece of cosmogonic imageiy sink to the level of trick and supeistition 
The connection of creative activity with sun and moon, still so cleai in 
Polynesia, has become m Micronesia quite legendary In Pelew they iclatc how 
a man and his wife, tired of staying in that island, went to the stone m Eymchjk 
whence they sprung, and called on the moon It appi cached, and they climbed 
on to a serpent's neck, and so leached the moon, wheie they may now be seen 
Other sun and moon notions take a similarly odd foim. When the moon wanes, 
sorcerers are eating it in dough The sun shines at night in anothci countiy 
Once upon a time four men in Pelew, seeing the sun setting, leaped hastily into 
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a canoe They went on till they got to the ^Zfv/^^w-tiee, and the sun asked what 
they w^anted The people said, to visit him , and he told them to let their canoe 
diift, and plunge dowm after him The islandeis did so, and found Ihemsehes 
in a strange country, m a well-built house, w^heie the sun entei tamed them The 
viands seivcd in the dishes weie tiny in size, but got no smaller with eating At 
length the people piepaied to depait , but as their canoe had floated away, the 
sun took a thick bamboo-cane, an aiticle hitherto unknown in Pelew, and shut 
them in it He bade the bamboo float to Ngaigmkl , the men aimed there 
safely, and became the four highest chiefs But the bamboo floated aw a} to 
Ngareko-basango, wdieie theie are thickets of bamboo to this day, but none on 
Peleliii In lemcmbiance of their deed, howe\er, the people of Ngaiginkl are 
allowed to fetch bamboos fiom thence 

The birth of the cieatoi from stone or fiom the eaith is the startmg-pomt of 
Fijian and New Hebiidean cosmogony NdengelPs priests point out a lock, 
w^hich uses from a n\er at the foot of the hill which he inhabits, and say it is his 
father The interpi etation is to be found in the connection between father 
Heaven and mothei Eaith Thus among the Banks Islandeis the supreme god, 
Qat, emerges fiom a stone, which w^as his mothei , and then with the help of his 
companion, Marawa, creates the rest of the world Marawa is invoked with Qat 
m all emergencies, and may easily be recognised as the legendary Maui of New 
Zealand and Hawaii Qat was doomed to be slain, but succeeded in climbing a 
nutmeg-tree He had haidly 1 cached the top when, by the arts of his hostile 
brothers, the tree gicw higher and higher, and became of such circumfeience that 
Qat could not have got down again, had not Maiawa, seeing his friend’s difficulty, 
blown to earth a thread, or a hair from his head Here we have the sun , and 
the tree of heaven is the same as that by w^ay of whose top, in anothei story, 
the whole gioup of Tongaros saved themselves fiom a hostile spirit^ 

Islands where volcanic eruptions and eaithquakcs are common must be just 
the places for myths to w^eave themselves in abundance about the force of the 
hidden fire To this a life-generating effect was ascribed in the Marquesas , and 
corresponding veneiation was paid to Mam as cieator of the world After 
Nukahiva was raised up from the nether world by divine force, a woman gave 
birth to the sea as well as to the germs of beasts and plants , while men and 
fish, who were enclosed m caverns, were ejected by a volcanic explosion The 
fusion of fire below and above the earth into a single god of earthquake, fire, and 
sun, IS not far off, when the theogonic position is so lofty , the ever-v arying and 
mobile natuie of fire, of heat, opens an immeasuiable field to fancy Mam, the 
Hawaiian Prometheus, who fetches fire from the sun, is in Samoa the earthquake- 
god as well , in Raiatea, the creator of the sun , in the Marquesas, of everything 
that has life So, too, a reason for liis lofty position is offered by the separation 
which the Maoris make between Ru, their god of eaithquakes, and volcanic fire, 
and the fire-god, Manika, who dwells in all living things Here Maui is the 
fire-bringer and the animator Around him is spun a network of legends of 
Promethean and Titanic character The woid jnmn means ‘‘broken,” "‘beaten’^ , 
when Mam fetched the fire, one of his arms was struck or twisted off by the 
earthquake-god, Tati This occurs m the most various versions His brothers, 
multiplied Mauis, appeared m a twofold form, as demigods and inhabitants of 
^ [The Tongaios are Qat’s brothers Marawa is occasionally a spider ] 
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earth But the fite-biinging was Maui’s peifoimance, of which legend specially 
lo\cd to tieat Aftci he had obtained the fiie by means of led-fealheied buds, 
he completed his Piomethean career by ovei coming his fathei Kane, whom evil 
spirits had set at enmity with him, and Kane’s brothel, Kanaloa, in a iiddle- 
guessing contest, attacking them, and \ anqmshing a whole host of spirits besides 
Kane and Kanaloa fled fiom the temple and went aloft , but Maui, as he w^as 
about to follow, suddenly felt himself struck in the breast by a missile Thcie' 
upon he lost all his supernatuial power, and soon aftei died of sickness like a 
moital man What a sheaf of umvei sally cm lent thoughts and images have we 
heic ’ In the Society Islands Maui is biought otheiwise into connection with 
the sun He is theie made to be the piiest, who, wishing to finish divine seivice, 
caught the hunying sun by its ra>s In Hawaii, when the sun had taken lefuge 
m Tahiti, he biought it back, and cut off one of its legs to make it move slowei 
and dry his mothei’s washing Lastly, we even find him as a god akin to 
Pioseipine, foi whose rctuin from the undei world piayers were offered eveiy yeai 
at the hai vest “festival m Nukahiva 

Fire was e\eiyw^here biought to eaith against the wish of the gods In Ulea 
a god who has been pushed out of heaven obtains it by thieats from an old 
woman, Mafmke, and brings it to Fakaafo, where till then the food had been 
eaten raw^ Since then fire, as being sacied to the god of day, may only be 
lighted at night for fishing pui poses or at confinements In Tokelau and Pelcw 
the legends commemoiate the making of file by rubbing tw^o pieces of wood 

To this senes of great Polynesian gods belongs Tane or Kane, who stands 
m the closest relationship with Kongo, Rangi, or Ru, the heaven, or bearei of 
heaven After earth and heaven wmre sundered, Tane adorned the heaven with 
stars, and set up the defoimed among his children on earth as tiecs He appeals 
thus as assistant and finisher in the woik of creation Another legend lepicsents 
him as the maker of the first man, oi of the beings who pieceded A yet moic 
essential function in the Maori legend is that in fulfilment of which he dischaiges 
the impoitant duty of sepaiating his parents, Rangi (heaven) and Papa (eaithj, 
and laismg the foimer aloft When aftei this he went up to heaven to seek a 
wife, he found that theie was only one w^oman theie, and his father Rangi advised 
him to go back to his mothei From hei hip he foimed his wife Hmc, on whom 
he begat a daughtei Recognising her fathei m Tane, this daughtci fled, ashamed, 
to his brother, and in her anger with Tane tiansfoimed herself into the Titaness 
Hmeamtepo (night), while Tane remained on earth While Tane was scaiching 
everywhere foi his daughtei, he found his bi other Rehua, the all-quickcning fiic, 
m the tenth or highest heaven This visit to the fiic seems to connect Tane 
with the Promethean Titan Maui, especially as he also sought the water of life 
as a protection against Main, and is leckoned the father of buds , two fcatuies 
which he has m common also with Tangaioa In Tahiti, Rehua was a ical stai- 
god, the stai of the New Yeai, who produced the Twins as well as the Pleiads, 
and IS considered lord of the yeai The morning stai, the guide of shij)mcn, is 
the son of Heaven, while the evening star was designated as the son of the Sun, 
failing stars as Atiias, and the Twnns as sons of men, wdio in then feai of being 
separated made their escape to heaven 

Closely bound up with their tangled structure of mythologic notions, yet 
forming a wmild of themselves, are the Polynesian conceptions of a heicaftci , a 
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‘somewhat ennobled icficctiun of the hie on <ind \ et much neat ti to the 

picsent woild than to that of the c^ods It is onK the hiid ot the UiidLu\t)ild 
who comes into the same line of ic\eience with them He is IkuLo, oi Hikulcf), 
Mauds yoiingci brothei, loid of Bolotu, the nobles’ heaten, and god and guide of 
their souls Near his palace bubbles up the fountain oi the water of hie, winch 
awakes the souls of depaited piinces to lencwed \uuth, quickens the dtad, heals 
the sick Oi he dwells in a ca\c on Bolotu, unable to go iiuthcr fiom it than the 
length of his own tail, which has giown into the giound Hcie he carouses with 
his wu\es and childien, compelling the souls of chiefs and JlahibiilHs to wait on 
him A thirst aftei souls is one of his chief characteristics, but an cmigiation 
led by Tangaioa’s sons earned off some of his subjects, and he endca\oined 
accordingl}, by summoning the ghosts of chiefs, to attiact them back horn Tonga 
He had a special fanc} for the fiist-born of the noblest families , and once such 
a mortality took place among these that Hikulco had to be chained up in the 
earth by Maui, and in hca\en by Tangaroa He appeals m Samoa, as Siulco, 
at the head of the fighting men, whom he leads to \ictoi} if he is disposed to 
accept their sacnficcs fa\ouiably In Hawaii we know him as Milu and Wakca, 
two aspects of the same ideal Fiom the legends told hcie of him and his 
attendant shades we may form a sort of mosaic picture of the PoKncsian Hades 
and Paradise Milu’s kingdom in the lowei woild will last foi c\er, and has 
existed fiom the beginning, but persons apparently dead ha\e bi ought back 
intelligence of it, as the Hawaiian legend related on p 41 It is level and fcitile, 
also fairly light, evciythmg grows of itself there In Milii’s palace couit are 
facilities for enjoyment of every kind The best-looking women v\lio arrive aie 
selected by Milu for himself, and are then tabooed to the othei Akuas Another 
ruler of the underworld is Wakea , his kingdom was founded later than ^lilu’s 
Each kingdom is tabooed, and no one can go fiom one to the othei Before Wakea 
became a god, he was a sovereign on earth, Milu was also a man, but not so 
good Down below Wakea rules over the higher souls, Milu over the lov\ei 
Departed souls are borne away m the direction of the setting sun, to KaneV 
islands There they either leap from a rock into the sea, or disappear thiough 
a hole in the ground A place in Oahu, near the West Cape, has been said to 
be the spot , probably w ith a reminiscence of the similarl} situated sacred spot 
in Pelew But the souls do not come at once into the next world , the} wander 
some time on the frontier, and if they arc only apparently dead can leturn to 
the upper world For this reason the recently departed soul is an object of fear, 
since its semi-corporeal apparition is enough to fughten one into madness In 
Milu’s kingdom the souls amuse themselves with noisy games, in Wakea’s a 
solemn peace reigns The place where the viicked are tormented, which is 
represented as the night of the everlasting death, and as a dark deep place at 
the back of the heaven where the stars aie hung, may well have been imported 
from some foreign school of thought 

In Hawaii, legends of a fire-goddess, Pele, belonging to the nethei world, 
were called foith by the mighty scale of the volcanic phenomena, and grew^ into 
a cycle of myths m harmony with the Hades-legends Superficial observers, 
legarding her as the most powerful of all the gods, ascribed to her not onl}^ the 
volcanic fire, but also the Hawaiian deluge When Pele started upon her journey 
to Hawaii, which m those days was a monstrous desert waste, with the same 
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mountains as now, but with no fiosh w^atci, c\en no sea, hei patents ga\e her 
the sea to cany her boat While she was sailing to Hawaii, the flood rose till 
only the highest mountain-tops weic \isible, but the sea shoitly went down again 
till it leached its picsent ie\cl Fele, with hei teiiible biethien, the loid of 
steam, the lightning, the thiindciei, the fiic-bpittcr, the boat-smashei wnth fieiy 
e}cs, the sk> -splitter fa sistci;, and the lest, letired to the mountains In the 
mar of the la\a-Wd\es the Kanaka hcais then \oices Pele often changed hei 
quarters , drnen out hy the sea-god Moana, she now dwells in Kilauea, the only 
\olcano of the gioup that is at picsent active E\en after the conversion of the 
islanders to Chustianity the ciatci of Kilauea long remained under stiict taboo 
E\en in the most lecent times stiangeis have noticed their nati\e guides, wuth 
bated heads, thi owing into the lake of file little offerings like glass beads, coral, 
shells, etc , with the salutation Alo/ia Pele^ while the hair-like thieads of glass, 
“ Pcie h hair“ which aie found only m the cratei of Kilauea, may scue as a 
memento of the once mighty goddess 

The fanev of the ]\Iclanesians did not soar to such giand achievements in the 
dccoiation of their Elysian fields , but it furnished the road thithei with many 
and \anous obstacles The Fijiaii name Mbulu points to the Tongan Bolotu , 
and even the Hawaiian ball-game is reproduced in New' Caledonia as a game 
placed with oranges by the souls at the bottom of the sea The fiist thing on 
the road to Hades is a cit> through all the houses of which the souls loam, for 
which leason the doors all open the same way Then they have to pass in fiont 
of a giant, who tries to get them all with his great stone axe Those who are 
wounded have to haunt the mountains as ghosts for ever , those who escape the 
giant, after being acquitted by Ndengei, get permission to enjoy the odout of the 
human sacrifices Souls of unmained men come off worst Nangga-Nangga lies 
m w ait for them, and as soon as he has caught them, heaves them up in both 
hands and throws them down upon a rock, where they are broken in two For 
this cause it w^as usual among the tubes m Fiji to sti angle widows, because the 
god regal ds male ghosts, who come without women, as bachelors If the wife 
IS the first to die, the husband cuts off his beard, and lays it under the left armpit 
of the empse as proof of his existence The figlitei who guaids the entrance to 
the next world is met with elsew^here m Melanesia In the Hades of the Vate 
Islanders Salatau tries to hit those who enter on the head with a club No 
doubt It IS the same spirit who m P^iji, under the name of Samujal or Suma, and 
Ravujaio, lies m wait for souls to eat them with his brothers The souls of 
common people succumb, those of nobles get to Mbuiu These go to the upper 
part of a mountain, and find at the top of a precipice a father and a son w ith a 
paddle in their hands If they question them, they are throw n ov er, and hav e to leach 
the next v\oiId by swimming Why the paddle, if the souls have to swim aftei all ? 
The meaning of the fciiyman of souls has been forgotten , though it is not so 
in Fiji, where the souls' places of cmbaikation he to the noith-west, and where 
it IS believed that the rustle of the west wind can be heard all the way from 
Galongalo, the place of the sw imming After the death of then king the three 
eldest men of the tribe go mth cloths m their hands to the bank of the iiver to 
escort the soul There they call aloud for the ferryman, and wait till they see 
an extra large wave loll in upon the shore, the token of the invisible canoe 
lmmediatel> they turn away then faces, and ciy “Go on board, loid" Thep 
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they hasten thence with all speul, tot no li\ ini; e\ e nici\ look on the cnibaikation 
The coipsc IS bulled m the iibiuil wa\ 

Souls which aie excluded ftoni the next woild, eithei perish oi come back 
to wandci restlessly about the caith, like those who weie wounded in the fiij^ht 
mentioned abo\e The same fate awaits those who cannot hit the tiec ot 
Taknelajaw a with the whale-tooth that is buticd with them for the puipose, and 
accoidin^ to Fijian lei^cnd, iintattuocd women also, and a\aiicious people Ihis 
daiifrei oils way of souls is moieo\ei dnidcd into stations, at each ot which the 
soul dies once again In the belief of the Solomon Islandeis, the a\ancious, mui- 
dcieis, and othci sinneis undergo a puufieation by- being turned into ugh icp- 
tiles, snakes, toads, and the like Similai tiaccs of dim notions about futuie 
rewards and punishments aie to be found e\eiywheie But it was ccitainly’ no 
original conception of the Fijians that souls ha\e to come befoic Xdengefs 
judgment seat 

Usually souls go with the sun into the ocean, to reach the next world at his 
using on the following day This is wdiy the piomontoiies whence they \entuie 
their leap into the darkness, he on the west of the islands 

Whcie two souls w^eie distinguished in eveiy man and e\eiy object, as wa^ 
the case among the Fijians, namely^ the shadow and the reflection, it is the dark 
one only” that goes to the lower woild, while that wTich is compared to a reflec- 
tion remains about the grace , in this way the return of the dead in dreams is 
explained Another conception sets a limit to the soul e\en in the next woild, 
since it makes annihilation follow upon the highest stage of the life in IMbulu 
But this annihilation is personified, and in anothei tradition assumes the charactei 
of the chief of the souls in Mbulu, who is thus probably concciced as a soul-eating 
god Others, howecer, make the souls remain in their place until the earth has 
been destioy^ed by” fire and renewed 

The Melanesian doctrine of ghosts and gods is in its main features \cry like 
the Potynesian It is not too much to say” that the foundation of Melanesian 
mythology is woven of Polynesian threads , only” peculiar features are wwen in, 
and often rest upon a w eakening-dowm of threads and colours already in existence 
Consideimg the great variety of gods in the oceanic regions, little importance 
can be assigned to the pre-eminence of any one Name and dignity of the 
supreme god change fiom one island to another It is only” in the tales of the 
creation and of the nether world that more stability” is to be obscrv”ed In Fiji 
the recognised chief of all gods and men is Dengeh, Tengei, or Ndengei He is 
said to have at first moved about freely”, but then in the form of a snake to have 
grown into the earth with his nnged tail In that he lescmbles the Tongan lord 
of the place of spirits and Dianua the loid of spirits in New Caledonia Since 
then he has become the god of earthquakes, storms, and the seasons They say 
that whenever Ndengei shakes himself feitilising rain will fall, delicious fruits hang 
on the tiees, and the y”am fields yield an excellent crop But Ndengei is also a 
god of wrath w”ho declaies himself in terrible fashion He punishes and chastens 
his people, now” by destroying the crops, now b}” floods , he could indeed easily 
wipe out mankind from the earth, for since he has lived m the bowels of the earth 
he has been tormented wdth so insatiable hunger that he would like to take 
m and swallow the wdiole world The gods in Fiji fall into different classes 
accoiding to the degree of their relationship to Ndengei As in Polynesia, people 
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spcdv ol the d.unc fam.ly-fathcp son. and daughter Mantn-Maui. Ndongei*. 
alsistant in cieation, is called the “ bread fuut” and “ the son of the supieme ^od 
Ndengei has seveial sons besides who icccne praycis on his account his giand- 
childien are teintoual gods, his distant lelations subordinate trib^al gods Among 
them are svmbohsations of pioperties oi endowments, reminding one in their 
crude luKmiance of India, mechanical dexterity with eight aims, wisdom 
with eight e>cs, Waluw akatmi with eighty stomachs The two fei^me 
souls also, and Rokomutu, born from his elbow, aie mentioned as Ndengeis 
children, foi whom the legend of cieation and the deluge offer the moic obviou 
foundation 
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else they are simply the successois of the gods themselves, and of them a woman 
always appears fiist and then a man. from whose union the lemaining heavenly 
and eaithly beings come into existence In the Banks Island, Qat forms a being 
by weaving supple twigs, and suddenly becomes awaie by its smile that he has 
pioduccd a woman Wheie Ndcngei appeals as the cieator of men, his son 
jMautu ( = Maui) is beside him as assistant He made the first human pan fiom 
the eggs of the snipe, K7R1 , his son developed them further till they weie capable 
of leproduction'* In Micronesia, also, the creation of man took place from 
inanimate stone, unless he was immediately connected with the gods by a fall due 
to sin In Fakaafo, the fiist man, having proceeded fiom stone, made the arms 
and legs of his con^rt, Ivi, from clay, and enclosed one of his own ribs m her 
body, and from them all other men sprang In Pelew the divine couple, Irakaderngel 
and Ejluajngadassakor, created mankind, he producing the men, she the women 
The modest creatiix hesitated to show her work, while the creator let his be seen 
freely Since then all women weai a skirt of pandanus leaves, while the men go 
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naked The want of mental Iiaimon;^ picvaihiiL, between the two -e\( 'n in alMJ 
iciuied back to this eaiK time, foi as the cieatin*^ couple kept hi} in^ then t nations 
pan by pan toLtethci on one side, it betel! that main did not ^iiit each othei and 
disac^ieed The hist cieated bcin^^s weie moieoxei puie Kaiits, giants in IkkK 
and htiength, and iich in capacities which aic lacking to the men oi to-da\ The 
inhabitants of Ascension considei that the stone monuments ot then islands weie 
bunt b} these 

Fiom among the gods of the second lank the god of war most ticquentK 
takes his place beside the highest and the oldest, although the chaiactci of a hero 
IS cleaily stamped upon him His vaiiations, also, are icmaikable, in bamoa 
Mcui appeals as the god of thundei and lightning, and passes into the war god 
Meso, oi IMoso, who again reminds us of the Tahitian Oro Although in later 
times he was woi shipped m the place of Maui as the finishei of creation, he is 
ne\eithcless human in his oiigin In New Zealand Maru sends the lam and 
eaithquakes also, he is lecogniscd m the icd planet Mars, and wot shipped m the 
South Island as god of A\ai to whom the slain aic offered as sacrifices Next 
him the gods of the field and the har\cst had the chief piactical impoitance Some 
of then attiibutes could be tiansfcned to Tangaiua, Tii, oi Tane, and worshipped 
with and in these There w^eie piopitious and miscliic\ous gods, iii Tonga one 
was woi shipped at the time of planting and the time of har\est, another was 
pta3cd to at the iriigation of the fields But the goddess of the wind o\erthrew 
the plantations if she was not duly honouied In New^ Zealand the image of 
Tiki, the fiist man, was \enerated at the time of harvest 

In conclusion, let us draw attention to one of the host of hcioc'^ A might) 
figinc meets us in Tawahaki, patiiaich of the Maoris, whose acts were so illustrious 
that a daughter of heaven was walling to be his wife After the biith of a child 
she fled back to heaven, and Tawahaki climbed up after her by a cobweb But 
his biotherS“in~Iaw^ wounded him, and in revenge he called forth a flood , oi, as 
one tiadition has it, stamping in his anger, he broke the crystal covering of heaven, 
and the flood burst out In the other legend, the hero, having been healed of his 
wounds by his wife Hirepinpin, prayed that the flood might descend and 
annihilate his foes Since that time Tawahaki has been propitiated at funerals 
as the conductor who bungs the souls of dead chiefs from earth to heaven We 
meet with earth-stampers also in Tonga Huanaki and Fao swam fiom Tonga 
to Niue, stamped on the island to make it use higher, and by a second stamp 
called forth the plants from which the fiist human pair spiang 

The condescension of female dwellers m heaven to earth-born heiocs recurs in 
another form m many Polynesian legends The daughters of Langi, the loid of 
heaven, feeling lonely m their empty house, made leady to set off and satisfy 
their curiosity by a nearei look at the folks below on the earth Just then the 
sons of the prince were gathered at a festive /^f7t?^?-drmkmg when the goddesses 
diew^ near, and soon by the charm of their beauty kindled a bloody quarrel The 
fearful uproar w^as heard in Bolotu, terrifying the gods in their asscinbl) -hall , and 
Langi hastened with all speed to punish the disturbeis of the peace But the 
eldest daughter had already, m the wild hurly-burly, been torn to pieces by the 
infuiiated rivals, and the enraged father himself struck off the head of the y-oungest 
This was hurled into the sea and became a tortoise , an animal which, since that, 
chiefs are forbidden to cat 
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ilk Ii 4 tn«! of iiM 1 all h\ which nitii, once godlike, became mental, iecin-» in 
\ai}im; ktrni'^ .ill u\ci tlu woikl bormtil) an old man nuiei} stopped oif his old 
skin ant! appwued a; un la a ^'ew amt icuucnated foiin , but in the bolomon and 
Banks KlainK all imn hec.amc nuatal in the follow ini^ mannci An old woman 
thu w hei skin in the usual wa\ into the watei, but it caught and hung in a pro- 
leiting bu-^h With hei \uuth lenewed the inothi r returned home But as hei 
chiklien tleeiuictl to iceognise hci, the old skin had to be looked foi, whcthei oi 
no, and put un igam binet then e\ei\ one has died In Lifu, death came into 
the wuild w ith the iskmtlem’ best iuiit, the \ am 1 he sons of the fiist man had been 
tuimd into animals^ ant! one ut them the lat, brought up to the siuface, thiough 
ii hole, a \aia-i(iut tium the plantations of an old gentleman icsiding at the ccntic 
t>i du eaith Ihis was planteil and then men began to die, then h\es being 
ies|imed m cc?m])ens.itiun toi the stolen pioMsions Wc aie remineleel also ot the 
Imi wlnn tlu god Xohiu ha\mg cieated men descits Eiromango for e\cr In 
\ iitc iho\ iCi ite hou the inhabitants, during the absence of Nugeiain, one da) 
blunt his ^.eat store ut peat 1-shells, and wcie condemned to die as the penalt) 

To the tall <d man eonesponds a peiiod of gencial decadence and degrada- 
tion among the gods m which the tiansfoimation of the chief god into bestial 
shape pla\ s so impcutant a pait that one ma) see therein a justification of the 
appaieati) s^h^lIc^s wmdup ot beasts In Fiji thee iciate how Ndcngei, looking 
once upon a time into a deal biook, was astonished to see how ugh he was For 
till'' cause, he as'-umed the tuim of a seipent “If,” said he, ‘ I lemam an iigl) 
man, I suall be despised , but if I am a serpent, c\ciy one will feai and obey me” 
Ihe piefeiencc show n foi a beast-idol piobabh is due to a latei giowth, of the 
natuiL ot a throw ing-back The pinei and higher worship of a lord fell to that 
of a ici>tile , fear took the place of heioic courage and wisdom. So too the demi- 
gods aie e\idencc (if a eoriiiptei age, which became dissatisfied with the old gods, 
and stmght others In Fiji a chiet betook himself one da> to the mountains, and 
cried * Who will be m\ gud^” Xo \oicc icplied, and he went dowm to the sea 
and repeated his ciy Then a serpent answered ‘‘ I will be th) god ” The chief 
was lead) to recognise the serpent, and became its piicst But e\cn in the seipent 
foim the worship was not permanent for when Ndengei, with the end of his 
serpent-bod) petiified mto the foundations of the earth, had lam dowm to sleep m 
the ea\ern ot Raki-Raki, he was only \isited by his old sertant Uto , and as the 
woishippeis grew moie and moic lukewaim, he generally came with empty hands 
A Deluge-legend lecurs m many places, but unconnected so far as appeals 
with other nnthologic conceptions of the same kind Sometimes the supiemc 
dcit> originates the flood, sometimes heroes open the w^a)" for it The Ndengei of 
Fiji is also the IVIelanesian Neptune , and his relations to Tangaroa and Maui, 
the so\acigns of the sea and producers of floods, agiee with this When 
Ndengei in those da)s a gieat chief, was dwelling on the seashoie, a w^ar with 
Tangaroa arose Then he let the sea m from the noith ovei all the low country and 
drowned the un ader, while he himself took refuge in the mountains On anothei 
occasion he flooded the whole country, because Ins twin sons had killed his 
fa\ounte bnd, a cock wuth beautiful feathers He lastly banished the twins to 
the Re\a district, whcie they became the pation gods of such as build canoes, 
and for this reason ship carpenters hold an almost sacred position, as in Tonga 
In the Pclews the Deluge-legend is told as follows The old woman called 
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• Miiath, who brought forth the four great laud- lived at -n- - i, j 

Of N,»,-e,.,b„k, i,. “o„cc a' i . ;,c i rX S 

one ot the seven Kalits, and lus friends in their course tim u‘d, p'e. 

Milath s house. She invited them in in friendiv fashion and ashed wh-Td 

ex-idained that they were' the friends of the nlisdng mlm 
^ _e o c woindu gave them (ood, but also imparted the sad news tliat he Irtd b* n* 
s a,n b>- tlte people of her count.y. Then the friends in their wrmh d ' l^'; 

to mX^sdr^rit^Vl ^^'b^'"^ advised her acco,xlin«!v 

to make twiscll a laft of bamboo. 1 hi.s she was to keep in readiness att-.,-b,-i i t . 

oug cable ot lianas to an anclior in front of her house, and shortlv before the^H 

^ victuals on board and sleep there, for a great flo'od was coming- 

land ‘ then the Wcater flooded all the div 

jiid , onlv the raft «-ith old Milath remained afloat. But presently the cable of 
hana proved too short, and Milath wa.s carried away by the flood mid rb-b 
clnfted lifole., ,gai„s. a rod. .„d her hair 
t ee. where she was found by her friends. According to some die body tit 
_ changed mto a stone, which is still to be seen ; but others say that it was rev'ivified 
Y a kaht woman who took her form, and that she bore to the men who had 
taken part m the search those five children from whom the population of h 
Pe ew Islands is descended. The Banks Islanders tell a ItS^simkar tde 
_ heiwise these floods are not always of the nature of judgments N'deiymi 
inc^eed cause.s one when he turns round. Here, as eveiywhere, legends of mi^iS 
dons are mixed up with the floods, and thus even historical migrations S' the 
Pacific laces connect themselv'es therewith. 

y. The service of rite gods is not exclusively the priests’ affair ; but they occupy 
f <=°nsideration of their holding intercourse with the hi<-hSt 
among the heavenly beings, and attending to their sanctuaries and saerffiees! 

- ling IS more sacred than matters connected with the gods ; temples idols' 
sacrifi^ces, feasts, and whatever is used thereat, animals, tree.s whe e Tre 

wont at times to stay, and the like. In Tahiti the custom by wit ch thel^tt as 
the most sacred member of the community, entered the hou.se of a god S’ S 
m^cation foi the first time unattended, has been transferred to Christian churches 
Kieiy mans immediate ivorship was paid to the god of his family To aS 
familj -god the father of the household prays before the fire at the fime of the 
evening meaf; and at family feasts the eldest offers the ^y«-bowI to the gods of 

rhp ° child IS dedicated at birth to the communal god wfliom 

the priest serv'es. He appears in the form of an animal, whose movements the 

Ent th^r^^r^ as oniens. Lastly, the priests serve the great gods of the nation, 
bein themselves chiefs or closely attached to the chiefs. Thence arose the state- 

ent, Jie to misunderstanding, that private persons served their gods in person 
chiefs through the priests. us m person, 

These priests are in Tonga distinguished by the name “ set apart,” since they 

Edow'd "" d as similarly 

fhat , r priesthood is always hereditary in a family standing over 

,that of the chiefs, or the chiefs are themselves hereditaiy^ priests. A certain 
Character of Dei gratm cjctends even to the village headmen. In Samoa the fire ■ 
;may not go out, even at night, in a chief’s house. Whoever would not brim- the 
;due first-fruits to the chief of his village was overtaken by disasters, for the chief 
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shaied the taxes with the Aitu\ In time of w^ai high chiefs lemain in the 
\illagc to assist by then piayeis , but on sciious occasions the piiest is taken into 
the battle to cut sc the encm} In Hawaii one membei at least of a chief’s family 
receded conscciation to the priesthood The priest is possessed by the souls of 
the dead, and his family god is his helper Beside this inspiiation a great deal of 
\aluablc tiaditional knowledge belong to him, the most impoitant parts of which 
go back to the \eiy highest gods, and form a souice of great influence If a 
priest can succeed m getting possession of any small portion of anothci man, he 
can by ait-magic exeicise powder ovci him, so the good and ill of then fellow -men 
IS m the priest’s hands Fot this leason the chiefs pocket-handkerchief caiiiei in 
Hawaii 1^ nc\ei allowed to go fai aw^a} Relics of dead peisons aflbided the 
most impoitant means of magic In Maie a tuft of a priest’s Iran, his eycbiows, 
bones, finger and toe-nails , in New Caledonia his fingei -nails , in Tonga bone 
figures m human foim , in Samoa tapa wdiich has been woin by renowned ancestois, 

aie talismans But the most highly- 
valued article is the skull, wdiich is 
piepaied, pieserved, and venerated m 
the most \aiious wa^s A man’s 
hail, nails, etc, slowly burnt m a 
ceitam mixtme, leact on him so as 
to cause illness or even death If a 
piece of a dead man’s bone is wiapped 
m leaves and laid in the way, while 
a vei se is sung, the person foi whom 
the magic is meant will be visited with boils, eiuptions, and so on The Maou 
priests kill their enemy by putting a stone for a heait into his image Beside 
the priests theie were sorcerers in New Zealand, astiologeis in Hawaii In the 
latter country the sons of Hina, the Polynesian Selene, w^eie instiucted in magic 
by their mothers Great \alue was set upon knowledge in the priests Then 
name Tohunga, literally “ interpreter of tokens,” w^as applied in New Zealand to 
any peison conspicuous for achievements in any line, whethci canoe-buildmg oi 
spear-making; he was a learned man All the iohungas m a New^ Zealand tube 
regaided the most learned as Tmo ToJmnga^ the highest of all, and he lived wnth 
the mikt or chiefs Wheie theie weie no bards, as m the Marquesas, the piiesls 
weie the guardians of historical tradition, as for instance the Kahunas of liaw^aii 
The social position of the piiests was diffeient in different groups Out- 
wardly they were distinguished by their tattooing (of wavy lines on the foichead, 
among the Maoris) and their long staff Priest-kmgs, oi aukz, foimccl among 
the Maoris the top of the social structure They did not go to wai, but left that 
duty to a selected chief of their kindred They retained the power of laying on 
taboo, even if the chiefship had been transferred to another , and boasted of being 
spiung from an older branch of the common family tree None but the arikt 
knew the sacred songs The place where he sat had to be avoided, oi tabooed, 
and to touch his hand was a capital offence In Tonga, the eldest niece of the 
Tmtonga was a piiest-princess, ranking with, and in some lespects above, the prince 
In othei cases, those who were peimanently inspiied w^ete priests only, even when 
they w^eie only honouied servants Boat -builders, as seivants of Tangaroa, had 

priestly piivileges , and m Oahu a chief was at once piiest, schoolmastei, fishei- 
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man, and maket ui wooden IxmK Amc*no the Alaiquesans tb u\ < od 

like piophcts wcie at the head ot the tabooed uink^ , ne\t to them 
hcicditaiy chiefb , then the Rms, who piophcMed amid eoinuKiuns and atiu then 
death leccned sacuficcs afuas , the iohiintXi^ who oifeicd satuticcs in accouLinee 
with tiadition , the oahons oi nitkis^ assistant'' ot tlie sacnhcini; piiest the ituts fu 
leadeis in wai , and lastly the mxtikahas, who utteicd tlie cm^es In Hawaii 
also, the piiest took piccedcncc ot the piiiiec Disputes about the sam tit\ foi 
the pin ilexes of the piicsts, ha\e \ci\ often occasioned splits m the tube and 
migiatmns Mioiations ol idols cauud by the piiests foim an inteiestinn part of 
the Polynesian initiation letend In oidei to maintain 
his place, oi use hithci, the pnest had to offer sacuficcs 
in no small numbei Amont the Maoiis, the 
Incd in celibacy, but the chief piiest of the tube had to 
many in oidei to keep up the succession Besides this, 
the conseciated taimas had to fast, and Ined apait fiom 
the rest with the piiests, lound the temple 

Yap, Nukuoi, and other Alicionesian islands, ha\e a 
piiest-chief, and piiests as distinct fiom sorcereis In- 
\isibie Kalits pass foi oiacles by a fiaud, at the back of . § 

which aie the priests They possess houses m a niimbci '^k|F! ■>' 

of districts, each inhabited by a woman wfiio is pei- | 

manently dedicated to them Many obtain gieat in- ' 1 

fiuence through intei course with sacied animals Lastl} , l\ 

the taboo-system contiibutes here also to the creation ;|j 

of limits, whcieby the priests keep the power of inter- 
fering m every i elation of life In quite small tubes, the ||'i 

eldest peison undertakes the management of worship, ^ 
while in larger communities he has beside him a priest, 
who IS doctor, w eather-makei , and sorcerei He must 
have the faculty of going into an ecstatic state Tradi- 

tion IS preserved m the family, and in his conjuration the v«.cie empio>«i ,n Mehn.sn.. 
priest turns for inspiration first to his ancestois If he ntts, for holding objects of use 
has ancestois in whom others believe, he is doubly quali- 
fied to be priest 

The priests draw omens from the sky, from the barking of dogs, the crow mg 
of cocks, etc, or from their own oracular implements Before a v\ar, the Maori 
priest prophesies by putting up carved sticks on a sand-heap, according to the 
number of the fiiendly and hostile tribes, and throwing at them with a bunch of 
strings tied together , the forecast is propitious if the sticks fall up hill Before 
any undertaking, the Maori used to deliver magic sentences Every chant has 
its rhythm, and is divided into verses, so that it may be propagated more easily 
fiom one generation to another Other songs have an expiatory effect The 
mat a, or vision, is a mirror of the future Nightly visions are interpreted as the 
soul’s journeys into the spirit land , and for this reason dreams serve to prescribe 
tribal decrees In Hawaii, the priest, when prophesying, made the symbols of 
thundei and lightning with his stone axe, by way of calling upon the god of the 
sky for aid 

The consecration of the priest took place with great ceremonies In New 
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Zealand, wheie theie A\as a kind of school of the 
piicsts, the candidates stood undci a coveiing of 
boughs with one foot in the watei, the othei on 
land The seciet science of the piiests was im- 
paitcd to their disciples b> the head of the lecoids , 
this law demanded extiaoidmary attention A 
binglc waong woid in conjuiations might spoil 
e\eiy thing, and even be fatal to the piicst Com- 
mune and tribe wete no pioudei of their god than 
of his tiled and tested piiest 

Wheie things are on a small scale, the piiest is 
doctoi as well , but wheie men aie assembled m 
iaigei numbeis, as in Hawaii, Tonga, oi New 
Zealand, there is a class of piiests specially occu- 
pied wnth medical piacticc One of then chief 
duties IS to get some mfoimation fiom the deity 
about the patient’s illness , to this end the piiest, 
sitting ncai the sick man aftei conjuiations, ad- 
di esses inquiries to the deity, and recei'vcs his 
answ^ei in a shucking voice Sicknesses wdnch 
cannot be cuied by the piiest aie desciibed as 
coming fiom forefatheis In the administration of 
justice, the priest’s duty consists m disco\eiing the 
ciiminal by seciet means They look for him in 
the w^atei , if they cannot catch sight of him they 
make hie by rubbing, and uttei a cuisc ovei it 
In this way they endeavour to find those who have 
caused peiplexing cases of death by magic aits 
Most oideals also are m the hands of the piiest, 
m Haw^aii, the suspected peison must hold his 
hands over water, and the watei must not tremble 
m the \essel wdiile the piiest looks on him 

Dances and songs are indispensable paits of 
divine seivice, especially at the feast of the biead- 
fiuit gatheimg In this eithei they use dancing 
staves, oi the opeiation consists only of haimonious 
movements of the arms and legs Semper hcaid 
of loose dances practised by the women of Pclew, 

It was said on moonlight nights, in honoui of a 
female deity, but he w^as kept in the daik on the 
subject Dances are held to the accompaniment 
of songs lecited by girls, m honour of foitunate 


flumin hgmt of shtlJs and htrmtt- huiltClS On these OCCasiOllS it IS USUal tO 

the legs and all the upper part of the body 
(Cerim Museum ) led, but a good pait of the veneiation of the gods 


consists ill silence Gods who possess no temple, 
must not be distuibed by noisy movement or shouting When Rongala 
descends upon the island of Fais, theie must be neither talking noi noise The 
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inhabitants diaw ncai to the foie^t onh in festal £;aiments and ‘-otd\ Nicud 
places ate of man} kinds, one must not always expect binldni'^s the v lioL 
woild is animate, and all Natuic may be le^aided as a temple Placo an 
sacicd oiil) by reason of the spints that aic ducllinc^ in them, vhcie the 
conditions wcic simple, the puest’s house, m which the hie might ne\er 
out, was the locality foi sacicd liansactions , e\eu qia\e is hoK of itself, and 
in all these places theie was a light of asylum The soul-woishtp, eustomau 
heic, ga\e use to places of adoiation, whcie in com sc of time the cult of othei 
spiiits could also find a footing Places devoted exclusively to the aduiation 
of the gods as a lule existed moie m the eastern gioup of islands, but thcsi 
also were oiigmallv only places of buiial Since, at the death of any eminent 
pci son, no new buiial place was made, but the inteiment took place in the 
sanctuaiy of an ancestoi, the sanctity attaching to a place mounted up Large 
octagonal stone buildings with steps weie lare, and weic devmted onh to the most 
illustiioiis , while m moie icccnt times they seemed to have ceased Moie usiialh 
icctangular mounds of caith wcie ciected, lo to 14 feet in height, siinounded at 
the bottom v\ith a low wall The level top was often paved, and one or moie 
pictty shrines stood upon it then floois caicfully laid with small pebbles, these 
covcied the giave On one of the longer sides, two 01 thiee high steps led to the 
level top, which w'^as suiiounded on the othei three sides with a wall 01 a hedge 
On it stood altars lesemblmg high platfoims, and also images of the gods, some 
ot which weie also usually fastened to the sunounding walls There wcie single 
houses foi the pnests, and even sacred tiees In those times, too, the images of 
the chief gods weie not in the temples, only on solemn occasions the} weie 
bi ought fiom the priests’ house into the temple by sacied beareis who were not 
allow^ed to carry on any othei occupation In IMicionesia, enclosiues and buildings 
of wood and stone, frequently coinciding with buiial places, serve as places of 
adoiation, called Marae^ and Amaiait Mausolea of this kind in the interioi of 
Rotuma, consist of stone buildings like dolmens former!} used for graves , they 
are octagonal near Metalanim m Ponape, made like three boxes, one inside 
another, 01 in cellai-like excavations filled with bones , there are similai buildings 
in Ualaii Other sacred stone erections take the form of a small step p}ramHl, 
ascended by a stair, and with a summit ciowmed by an upnght stone In the 
Pclew Islands, the Kalits dwell in octagonal wooden huts, inside of which a small 
partition of boards is set up, while the priest, through whom the spirit speaks to 
men, lives outside It is just the same in Fiji, but here the old fashion is giving 
w^ay to modern times Semper even saw Kahts dwelling m simple huts Among 
the Melanesians, again, the sacied places are graves, spots where the skull and 
other remains of ancestors arc preserved, and solitar}^ places m forests on the 
shoie, on mountain tops, m caves, which spints like to vusit The neatest 
approach to temples aie the common meeting-houses In the Solomon Islands 
these are called sacied houses — the name devil’s house ” is naturally the offspring 
of European fancy, but they are never used exclusmely for religious pui poses 
A far-i caching influence was produced on the life of these races b> the fact 
that they made no special images of then gods, but legarded them rather as 
only tempoiarily embodied in arbitiarily selected things Fetishes of this kind 
vv^eie, how^ever, not absolutely necessary for intei course with the gods Piayers 
uttered in a low tone with a whispering movement of the lips weie, as with us, 
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directed up to heaven, and m Hawaii customary language diew a contiast between 
the woiship of idols and speech addiessed to in\isible beings The idols wcie only 
revel enccd when the god had taken up his abode in them, and the piiest could 
obtain this by piayei and saciifice The choice of objects was quite arbitiaiy, 
It might be matting oi wood, but only the sacied wood of the tiee Casuarzna 
equi^etifolia^ and only if this could not be obtained that of Calophylhnn^ Fiats ^ or 
Cofdia Stones weie employed veiy fiequently, loughly woiked wood-blocks 
with a human countenance lecognisable at a pinch, and fiequently with the 
sexual paits indicated in an exaggeiated dcgice, blocks of stone similaily 
worked, even imposing statues, as on Easter Island, and giant stone figuies , 
spiiits of the sand and of the lock aie the nearest approach to oui idea of an 
idol But as a matter of fact, these aie often less levcied than some pcifectly 
aibitraiy hguie — a bit of uood bound lound with stimg, oi a twig of banana 
tied up with coco-nut fibic Wc must not see an “idol” in eveiy caived image , 
foi figuie-caiving is an ait, earned on con mnoie and with gicat ability In the 
stone figuies we may possibly assume the suivivals of a foimei cult, holding a 
closet 1 elation to mythologic and histoucal conceptions than does that of shape- 
less lumps of wood In the west we aic obviously much neater to the oiigm of 
these figuies If a Papua has died, his son caives a figuie, sets it up in the house, 
and calls upon it in difficulties , when the bculptoi himself dies, his son makes 
an idol of him, and thiows away the now^ useless giandfathei In the Duke of 
York Island (New Lauenbuig) ha\e been found double idols, supposed to lepre- 
sent an ancestral married couple These figures of souls conventionalised can 
easily pass into regular idols The idols fiom Doiey in New Guinea, 6 to 8 
inches high, lepiesent unquestionably a sexless being, standing with its aims 
suppoited on an oinaraental tiellis (as in the cut on p 301) This development 
conveits the domestic ancestial figuie into a public institution In the Solomon 
Islands crude can mgs of this kind suppoit the loof of the assembly hall In 
the fai -famed Hawaii feathei idols, the idea of the mythological bud (foi instance, 
the sacred alae bud) lay no doubt oiiginally at the root of the lepicsentation 
In longa the pation god of a tube w^as symbolised by a folded mat with icd 
feathei s , in New Zealand led feathei s weie shewn about to cnsuie fcitihty 

Idols w^eie set up in spots where immediate help was expected fiom them 
Along the loads in Hawaii stones wiapped in glass aie pointed out as local gods, 
and on mountain-paths saciifices weie offeied befoie upiight stones to avert a 
fall To this class belong also the gods' footprints m stone, to which legends 
ha\e become attached even in compai atively lecent times Ncai Taupa in New 
Zealand a chief left his footstep on a lock , and the punts of a chief who had 
been slam by Kamehameha w^eie pointed out to Biigham The temple piccmct 
was a recognised asylum wffierever social lelations were at all advanced, and 
heiem temple and giave coincide In Plawaii, asylum might be sought ncai the 
giave of the kings, and similaily in Tonga a chiefs buiial place was holy giound 
Also the capability of afifoiding piotection passed in both cases fiom the place 
to the priest who seived it In Ranai an asylum was foimcd diagonally acioss 
the island, by a simple process The priests allowed fugitives to pass undei then 
staves, which they then ciossed against the pursuers 

Where the souls of ancestois held the fiont place as objects of vcneiation, 
sacrifice and piayer w^ere devoted to them , clsewheie spirits weie the objects of 
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these But pia>cis of thcniscUcs icckuncd as oblations — tiaditional foims, of 
which the meaning- had often been long foi gotten, but which had ah\a\s passed 
by inheiitance, and weic c\cn impaited foi pa\ment to the ignouuit Inteices- 


SOI) hymns, well composed and often 'veiy 
long, weie distinguished fiom shoit in\oca~ 
tions, the pioductions of the moment They 
weic held pleasing to the god, and even 
leplaccd the sacufice Fison notices, with 
leg aid to Fijian piaycis, that petitions to the 
piejudice of an enemy as a lule balanced 
those foi the suppliant's own profit 

In funeial customs the mam undei lying 
thought is the saciedness of the coipse b} 
leason of the ncighbouihood of the soul, 
e\en aftei its depaituie But this only holds 
good foi the lelativcs , sti angers have no 
scruple about injuiing a dead body All 
dealings wnth the soul, which has been taken 
up to the gods, aie most easily cairied out 
ill the neighbouihood of the body Foi this 
leason, in New^ Zealand the piiests sing ovei 
the body to assist the passage of the soul 
upwards at least to the eighth heaven, and 
on the assumption that the soul must be 
m\itcd, if not compelled, by prayei oi magic 
to lea\e the coipse, they stioke this with a 
wdiisk, and shake it Visits paid by souls 
of li\mg people are often hindered by putting 
on a mask, which w^ould cut off the soul's 
retuin Souls which neither remain united 
with the deity, iioi can be piopitiated by 
saciifices, roana about the houses at night 
as ghosts These wandeimg souls may be 
heaid in the lustle of the leaves and the 
surge of the waves, or seen by moonlight as 
white phantoms Souls of persons who had 
died at a distance w’-eie enticed by spreading 
a white cloth, and if a grasshopper or an ant 
came to the call, it was deemed that the end 
had been attained Old age often obtained 
reverence from a wish to be on good teims 
with the soul which was soon to depart 



The deepei meaning of the widespiead 
custom of sending wives and servants to 
accompany the dead into eternity, lay in the 


Child-mummy on the bier used for burni, from 
Torres Straits— one sixth real size (Berlin 
Museum ) 


Wish to give the depaited soul an escort, or to send at least one soul as protec- 


tion, m case it stood in need thereof In this way a mother, giandmother, or 


aunt was strangled when a child died, that the infant soul might not be 
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unpiotcctcd PioMhion dlbo had to be made foi the fights which, as we ha\e 
seen, take place on the load to Hades It is onl\ aftci sceciai da\s, when it 
nia\ be assumed that the soul of the coipsc has been tuiiicd into a spiiit, that 
the mouinin^ be^^ins , its object being e\en to this day to btait the spa it upon 
the road into the next woi Id, which it is peihaps umvillmg to take In mow 
of the possibilitv of a pei iodic return caie is taken to icnew the noise at stated 
times 

Gieat \auct\ pie\ails in modes of intciment In the w^est the bod} is kept 
at hand as long as possible, and at least poitions of it, espcciall} the skull, and 
abo\c all the lower jaw, aic piepared foi permanent consenation On the INIaclay 
coast of New Guinea the coipse has usualh to be diied befoic the hie in the hut 
In othci islands it is hung up in mats between the blanches of tices until the 
solt paits ha\c decaved aw a}, aftei which it is laid s} mmetiically with othci 
skeletons in a ca\c on the scashoie Childien’s bodies aie mciely hung up in 
basket under the loof Bmial within the hut is custoniai} in Fiji Among the 
Motus of Foit Moresb} the onl} sign of mouimng is the incessant beating of 
diiims foi thice da\s When this is o\ei, the gia\e is dug in fionl of the house, 
the dead bod\ laid in a mat, and a little hut built over the gia\e Aftci a time 
the gia\c IS opened, the coipsc taken out and smeaicd on the elbows and knees 
with led ochie, while the widoiv smeais herself with the decaying flesh Then 
the dead man is put b} again, and the little sepulchial house is giaduallv pulled 
to pieces, so that no tiacc of the gia\e is left AW these pioceedings aie 
accompanied by carousals 

In Tonga the coipses of eminent peisoiis weie washed, ornamented and oiled, 
and watched b} women At the actual mteiment the lelations, clad in toin mats 
and wearing chaplets of the leases of the tJi-Uec, cained the bocK into its house, 
and buried it theie m its clothes, often in a chest oi little boat, and its most 
valuable possession with it Then all, loudly singing, went to the shoic, made 
baskets of coco-palm leaves, and pouied white sand thcicin, with which they filled 
the upper part of the grave The men lemained foi twenl}" clays in lightlv 
constructed huts near the house of moiuiimg, the wmmen wnthin, both occupied m 
sacicd offices On the twentieth day, all went again to the shoie, fetched black 
and white pebbles in newly-made baskets, and paved the sepulchial house there- 
with In Tahiti the entrails weie removed and the cavity filled with cloths dipped 
in essential oils The body was then kept till it fell to pieces, when the bones 
were buried, and the skull set up among the family In the Maiquesas, the 
notables wcic buried in the marais, m a sitting posture, with the knees diawm 
up, and the head piessed down between the legs, and the hands passed undei 
the knees Funeral feasts were held, the invitations to which weie earned b} 
richly-clothed messengeis 

Theie is an immediate i elation between the dignit> of the soul of a dead 
peison and the treatment of his body The lowei classes seem often to have 
taken little tiouble about their dead In Hawiiii a common man buiied his dead 
in a crouching posture, wiappcd m cloth, in a cave oi in the giound , sometimes 
in a house Food was put beside him In New Zealand the slaves vveie thinly 
covered with earth, oi m many cases thrown to the dogs oi cast into the sea 
In some distiicts it is said to have been usual to bum them In Mangaia the 
custom obtained of wrapping the dead in white stuff and thi owing them into one 





of two deep holes, accoidini4 to then tank in sr>cict\ , tkt entnint l to iht u du i 
woild bcint; diffcicnt toi peison^ of hitth device and lot iht cumm< n IilhI Iln, 
ill the hiLthci classes the coipse was ocneialK muininihed, and evprjsed to \!ew 
foi a ccitain time in the temple ui the dead-house Foi the puipo-.ts of ennahii- 
ment the eiitiails weic icmo\cd In Hawaii the flesh was caiefulK m paiated 
fiom the bones and burnt, while of the bones themsches pait wcic deposiUd in 
the faniib /inan as objects of daiiic honouis, pail distiibuted amone; tueiuK A 
kind of embalming also took place in Hawaii, and was not unknown in New 
Zealand, whcie bunal customs most lescnibled those of Tahiti Thete peoples 
own houses often sened as gia\es, the icmains of the dead being allowed to stand 
m chests , othenvisc they wcie intciicd Childten’s bodies weic also hung u]j in 
chests among the boughs of a tice Indispensable ai tides weic the Hthu — the 
woid means ‘Hoi bidden,” and passes into “taboo” — wooden posts, painted icd, 
with cai\cd faces, which stood lound like sentinels 

Onl\ in ccitain small outei islands weic \aiiations found In the Gambicr 
Islands the mummies weie laid out w tapped m mats and cloth tied up with 
stnngs and put away in mountain ca\eins In Falcfa chiefs weic pi esened iii 
a hut oi m a ca\e laid upon a double canoe In Mulgia\e the dead weie laid 
out upon stones co\ered with coco-palm lea\es and afterwaids buiied m the famih' 
\ault Isolated cases of the disposal of the bod} by launching it out to sea in 
a canoe weic ob\iously a variation of the custom of placing a coineyance at 
the disposal of the soul for its journey into the othci world In the Gilbeit 
Islands a widow sleeps undei the same mat with the corpse of her deceased 
husband until the head drops off the body , the skull is then cleaned, and she 
cairies it about with her constantl}, as is also done wnth the skull of a beloved 
child This cult of skulls is also found elsevvhcie in Micioncsia In Yap the 
dead aie nevci buiied in the neighbourhood of the sea, the inhabitants of the 
mountains nevei anywhere but on mountain-tops Adults w ere placed in a sitting 
position with knees drawn up, childien and young people lying down. A curious 
combination of land and sea burial is found in Kusaie where the bones after 
buiial aic dug up, cleaned, tied m a bundle, and sunk in the sea 

Wheie mteiment is usual the skull is often separated from the body Owing 
to this A B Meyer w^as enabled to acquire many human skulls by barter, since 
the Papuas did not hesitate, aftci exhausting then ow n store of slain enemies’ 
heads, to plunder their relati\es’ graves , yet they could not at first make up 
then minds to hand ovei the lower jaw Thus leverence for human icmams has 
its limits, and yet these Papuas in West New Guinea alwaj/S avoided handling the 
skulls 

Gieat differences also occur within the much narrower limits of other archi- 
pelagos On some islands in the Solomon group the corpse is tin own into the 
sea to swim away to the beautiful land m the west , in Anaiteum it is only the 
body of the supreme chief that is interred Before they are thrown into the sea 
female corpses are clothed with their girdles, and males have the face painted In 
other islands the bodies aie wrapped m mats and taken into the mangrove thickets, 
wdieie they are exposed to the air until the head can be easily separated fiom the 
tiunk The head is then prepaied and the rest buned in the common bui}'ing' 
place In San Cnstoval and other places, the dead are laid upon a high stage, 
and a tiench is dug underneath to receive the flesh which is sliced off b} the 
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nK'iuuci^ , ^kuil and i-boncN die lalvcii d\\<i\ as hcalooms, and a hut oi 

]niamidai fiamu\ujk with lLa\c^ ciccttd o\ei the ticnch , c^raves of 

childiLii aie stiewn with ilowen 

While in lanna the cotp-t laid in a boat-bhaped coffin, in New Caledonia 
paddle and sptai ait stt up on the qia\ts Htie oinaments aie put with the 
iindy» hut if not the whi)le skull at an\ late the lower jaw^ is pieseucd as a iclic, 
anil so in Xi v\ Iitiand, Duke ni YoikC Island, and Vate In the last-named island 
tiecs in the nu^hboiiiiiood «)f the ^lates aie cut in a peculiar fashion 

The outwaid indications of the 141 lef ol the mouineis go as fai as self-injuues 

and mutil itions In loni^a, when the kintj’s niuthei died the chiefs descended 

iioin hti bianded then temples, and at the death of the high pnest it was usual to 
cut otf a joint of the little fingci The Tahiti women used as soon as they were 

mauled to fi\ shatks’ teeth in a wooden handle with which to wound themselves 

\\hen moinuing foi then husbands On these occasions thc},with then fiiends, 
invoked the soul of the depaited In Tahiti aKo, the chief mouinei woie clothing 
made of the shioud, while the otheis went with their clothes tom and spunklcd 
with dust, and the neighbour who came to lament had a sham fight with the 
household of the depaited in oidci to the due peifoimance of the common lamenta- 
tion Funcial fights ucie also held in IMangaia, where all the friends of the 
deceased went about the island 111 stiange clothing to attack the ghosts of othei 
disti lets 

The piactice of biirving alive is widcl} extended, it was extensucly used as a 
means of infanticide, but old and sick people sought of their own fice will to be 
bulled In the case of new-born children a fire was lighted o\ei the gia\e to 
stiile the soul In Vatc, when old people aie to be buiied alive, a pig is tied to 
their aim, which is aftci wards consumed at the feast and accompanies the soul into 
the next w’’oild In the Fpi Islands it is also customaiy to sti angle, and the cord 
IS regatded Iheie as a gieat kindness in compaiison with the club If a chief in 
the Solomon Islands dies his wives aie strangled in then sleep , it would be a 
shame fot them and an insult to the dead man’s memoiy if they weie to mairy 
men of lower rank The same end is fiequentl} allotted to the waves or neaiest 
lelations of an oidinar} man , even in death he must be sunoiinded by those who 
lo\e him In Anaiteum the women aie said to wear the ominous coid round 
their necks fiom their wedding day 
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^ lo AUSTRALIA 

Austr\lIx\, forming the south-eastern boidei of the gieat mass of land belonging 
to the ‘'old world” looks south tow^aids uninhabited legions, cast tow aids the 
Pacific ciow^ded wuth islands, iiumeious indeed but foiming collectncl} onl\ a 
small suifacc of land Its position leminds us of South Afiica Those sides of" the 
divisions of the earth which look out into vacancy weie historically dead until a few 
centimes ago oceanic navigation brought to them bade and colonisation fioin afar 
Australia, the most insular of all the quaiteis of the globe, has leceivcd a laigei 
share than all the othcis of that culture-stunting gift — vacant coasts Its situa- 
tion, open on three sides, foibids us to doubt that in so far as Austialia has any 
lecognisable i elation with other parts of the earth, it can only be with Asia and 
the island w Olid, — what little intercom se it had m the pre-Em opean da>s, and 
the immigration of ccitain plants and animals, all point to this This justifies 
us m claiming Australia as part of the old w^oild, which can do no harm, especiall> 
fiom an ethnographic point of view With gieat probability* as legaids its human 
population, with absolute ceitamty in respect to our modern culture, Australia 
may be regaided as the most south- easteiiy portion of the old w^oild, as a depend- 
ency of Asia If w^e considei the question of distances, the inhabitants would, 
without navigation, be confined to their quartei of the earth, but With e\en primi- 
tive navigation they could leach Asii ,^nd moie immediately the eastern parts of 
the Malay aichipelago Their civilization will theiefoie have an isolated character , 
but wheie theie are deep-lying connections with the outside world, we shall have to 
direct our inquiries tow aids Asia 

Even if Austialia has more peninsulas than America and Africa, its coasts in 
compensation ioim the most desert portions of the land Along the east coast urns 
a chain of mountains, the only marked watershed fiom the Noith to the South Cape 
Similarly, the moderate elevations of West Austialia use near the coast A great 
part of the noith and noith-west is a plain sloping up gently from the sea, and 
leaching its maximum height of 1600 to 2000 feet in a distance of 50 or 60 
geographical miles Rivers of similar fall flow dowm the slope, and often in the 
heavy tropical lains overflow then banks widely The Barcoo, flowing along with 
a slight gradient and endless windings, is capable of watering a full third of the 
mterioi with its tiibutaiies, that seldom have any water m them But the South 
Australian lake legion, towards which it beais its waters, does not rise very far 
above the level of the sea The characteiistics of its desert shores aie sand hilh 
between the lakes and on their banks, stony flats lesemblmg the sea-shore and 
soil impregnated with salt There is only one uver system of considerable import- 
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Eucalyptus Forest in South Australia. (From the account of the voyage of the ' ‘ Novara ”), 


water-holes filled by rain during a small part of the year. We shall see how 
closely the life of the natives is bound up with these transitory watercourses and 
springs, and hbw insecure, owing to this dependence, is their entire life. The most 
promising collections of wvater dry up with extraordinary rapidity. The change- 
able direction of the streams, even in the larger river beds, makes the habitability 
of wide districts, if no permanent precautions are taken for damming up super- 
fluous water in the wet season, a matter of uncertainty. The rapid change from 



AUSTRALIA 




wet to diy causes wide tiacts to become baucii and dcscit F\cn the lakes au 
subject to this, and the maintenance of old lakes ui cication of ne\^ ones lias 
become one of the most piomment necessities in the ciiltuation of Aiistialia 
Wide distiicts aie impicgnatcd with salt, and pci fectly sweet watei a iaiit\ 
“Good watei,” says one of the missionaiics from Heimansbuig, speaking of the 
low^ei Baicoo, “that is, undeistanding it in the Austialian sense , for what at home 
we call bad w^atei, passes heie fot good” The abundance of salt, b} limiting the 
\cgetation, pioduces in the intenoi landscapes which lesemble banen coasts, salt 
lakes wnth islands consisting of sand dunes aic among the chaiacteiistic featuies 
of West Austialian landscapes 

The climate of Austialia is picdominantly dry, the moist breezes which blow 
fiom othei zones upon the noith and south-east poitions, cannot pictcnt the 
fundamentally diy quality of the trade-wind climate fiom prc\ ailing o\ei the 
cntiie continent If Afiica was limited to the legion north of a line diawii fiom 
Cape Vcid to Cape Guaidafui, we should ha\e in the noithern hemisphere the 
counteipait of the climatic conditions of Australia On the south coast, a climate 
like that of the Mediteirancan picvails, with shai ply-defined dr> and wet seasons 
Between 30° and 18° South latitude lies a band of desert plateau couespondmg 
with the Sahaia, while in the north we have the lainy season of summer coming 
m w^hen the sun is o\eihead While in New^ Guinea, m the neighbourhood of the 
Equator, the rainy time extends over the gi eater pait of the yeai, we find in 
Tasmania ram at all seasons as m Cential Europe Thus there lemams m the 
noith and south a consideiable quantity of sufficiently fertile land, and to call 
Australia desert is going too far , the effect of drought is confined mostly to the 
plateau foimation But e\/en where the total amount of water which reaches the 
earth is not absolutely small, it is often unfavourably distributed As we go inland 
fiom the well-cuitn ated coast, the fields and pastures of the flourishing colonies 
of South Australia, Victoria, and New^ South Wales, are only too often visited by 
the most ruinous droughts 

The veiy appearance of the landscape in this region expresses dryness Dry- 
ness and stiffness are the distinguishing marks of the Australian floia, even in the 
most favoured districts wheie lofty forests use on the banks of permanent streams 
The flora, though considerably richer than in Europe, is more uniform and less 
expiessive Australia is poor in forests , trees when growing m masses have here 
the character less of forest than of giove The wmoded glass country is a posses- 
sion of Austialia no less beautiful than useful In the south-east and the north 
piairies of a consideiable extent aie found, and upon these the most extensi\e 
and most important branch of Australian industry is maintained As the country 
becomes diyer, the glass thins away into isolated tufts, and takes the form of 
steppe, which gradually passes into desert as barren rock appears, or as the giound 
becomes impregnated with salt The Australian steppe, m its most inhospitable 
form, IS the scrub , the region covered wnth mpenetrable bushes where the surface 
is coveied thick wnth a tangle of e 7 zcacece and proteacece^ wnth trees rising out of them 
here and theie The ordinary height of these bushy steppes, which cover many 
square miles, is always more considerable than that of our heaths The forest 
savannah has been extolled as the blessing of the country, the inland scrub is its 
curse Leichhardt, Sturt, Stewait, wandered lound the scrub for weeks, nay months, 
without being able to find any way through it Another steppe, overgrown with 
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the spinifex. FesUica irritam, affords a friendly and homelike picture of fields of npe. 
corn as far as the eye can reach, but in reality belongs to the most desolate and 
dangerous regions, for the grass-like stalks are dry and 

standing sharp and stiff. If then in estimating the capacity of Austin ha foi 
culture, we can call it rather a great steppe country than a waste, >ct these 
hardly accessible plains must be for a long time, and notoriously weie foi the 

hnri cfines at aiiv timc, a. ffi'cat 



hindrance to inoveiTient and to 
the production of food. Where 
the steppe thins away and dries 
up to a desert among" sand dunes, 
salt, or rocky plains, its appear- 
ance is seldom so hopeless as in 
the great deserts of the old 
world ; it is hardly anywhere 
denuded of vegetation. Its 
counterpart is to be found in the 
lesser Kalahari ; the Sahara is 
incomparably barer, but there 
we find not merely an alterna- 
tion of rock plateaus and sandy 
plains, lofty mountains and deep 
depressions, uninhabitable regions 
and groups of oases, but above 
all whole nations, peoples of 
various race and speech, towns, 
villages, herds, roads, trade, and 
intercourse. The Australian 
desert suffers from the most 
tedious monotony, but has the 
advantage over Sahara in its 
more limited extent. 

The wealth of Australia in 
food products must not be judged 
from the fact that no single in- 


MarsiiiaDnmmondii. digeuous plant has become an 

object of agriculture. We do not 
yet know all its articles of food, but some of them are things of which we should 
never have believed it possible to make use. Of vegetable food-stufifs, Grey 
adduces for South Australia alone twenty-one different roots, dioscorem, orchids, 


ferns, a and others ; four kinds of gum or resin, seven fungi, several fruits ; 

among them a sago palm, and lastly the flowers of the Banksia with abundance 
of honey. In the north the list is larger, being materially enriched by others ; 
sago palm, cabbage palm, the shoots of the mangrove, which are pounded, fer- 
mented, and eaten mixed with an indigenous bean, the grain-bearing 

rOQ\s oi nymphma, and several fruits. The North-west Australians know how 
to deprive the sago fruit and the orchid bulbs of their poison. It is true that the 
root of the so-called Australian yam is .small, and the eucalyptus gum has not 
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much nouiishment , and \\c must also admit that Austialia is rcmaikably poui in 
the plants which take away something of then natuial poveity fiom othci steppe 
countiieSj such as the \aiious species of cuciimbei, gourd, and melon, and the 
vaiious bulbous plants But the fact that the Austialians of themsches ne\et 
leached the agricultuial stage, depends not so much upon then floia as upon the 
degiee of their civilization So again, the fauna of Austialia has not pioduccd a 
single domestic or useful animal Those who know, declatc that the mammals 
which would be fist in demand aie too wild, the dingo, which is the only 
Austialian mammal accessible to taming, was in all piobability impoitcd tame, 
and aftcnvaids lan wild But with the poveity of \egetation, the fauna wdiich 
will live in a wild state is t^ooily repiesentcd heie Significant also is the laiity 
of fish and other eatable aquatic animals caused by the deficiency of watei The 
South Australians fiist leaint fiom Eiuopeans to cat oystcis , the West Austialians 
eat four oi five kinds of snakes, some poisonous, and thiee kinds of lizaids The 
giub of a beetle which lives m the giass palm is also much fancied, and buds' 
eggs aie eageily sought The only parts wheie the larger mammals, cspcciall> 
kangaroos, still abound, aie the broad grassy plains in the noith and north-east 
The poverty of the continent in animals has played an important pait in the 
exploiation of Austialia, since no expedition has been able to depend foi subsist- 
ence upon hunting Kangaioo and emu hunting must, on account of the swiftness 
of those animals, ha\e been exticmely difficult foi the Austialians, equipped as they 
w^eie with mfeiioi w^eapons , and besides this, snaiing must have been icndeicd 
difficult by the nocturnal habits of by fai the laiger proportion of mammals 


§ II PHYSICAL AND MENTAL CHARACTER OF THE 

AUSTRALIANS 


Uniformity of bodily char'icteuslics tluoughuut Aiistiiln — ^Mental diUinclions — Malay an<l Ntgioid foinit. — 
Woolly and stiaiglit hau — Big and little men — Languages — Lhaiactei and nitnlal peculianlics — Couiage — ■ 
Wilting — Language of signs— Rock diawings— Efteet of nomadism— Instances of its extent 

The prominent chaiactenstic of this continent is the agieemcnt in degree of 
culture, in mannei of life, in customs, to a ceitain extent e\cn in language, and 
that a gieatei agi cement than we find anywhere else in an equally limited aiea 
But physically too the Australians hare seemed to many modern anthropologists 
to be so little sepaiatcd that the descriptions which these ha\e given would hold 
good fiom the Muriay to the Yoik peninsula It is said that they are men of 
medium statuie, not badly proportioned in themselves, but lean owing to bad 
nutiition In their cast of featuies may be lecognised an intermediate stage 
between Ncgioes and Malays, what is called a hybrid physiognomy We aic 
icmmded of the Malay by the straight rather than woolly han, the prominent 
cheek-bones, the light brown or reddish tint of the skin , of the Negro by the 
prominent eyebiows, the flat nose, the thick lips, the piognathous jaws A 
conspicuous maik is formed by the insertion of the nose, so deeply depressed 
that a line drawn fiom one eye to the other describes only a slight cune In 
build they aie shm rather than squat , almost all over the continent it is only m 
well-nourished individuals that aims, legs, and often hips are not too fine Muscular 

z 
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development is not as a rule strong, but the joints show an astonishiiY supplei 
so tha? the most curious and apparently laborious postures are often adopted 
when resting. They find it quite easy to d’odge the flight of a speai by an almost 
■ mSrLptible moveLnt. It must be observed that too little notice has been 
; taken in most descriptions of the effects of defective nutrition, so that what is leally 
i'i'a mark of low civilization has been treated as a racial peculiaiity. But ue lool 
’ ' in vain for any really tangible marks such as a sharply circumscribed lace ougi 
Z pecuferities are to be referred to the influence of the conditions 

of their life, soine have been indicated by the most unprejudiced _ observeis as 
marks of hybridism, while others, as for instance reports about the hair, aie di cu 
to brincr into any consistency. Whenever the question of the unity of the 
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Australian race has turned up, it has been found impossible to adduce any con- 
vincing proofs of it. . ,. r j* 1 n 

We should most naturally expect a solution of this question from careful skull 

measurements, but what do these tell us? The Australian head is one of the 
smallest, but within these limits the variations are great. If we rely upoiy 
twenty-four skulls measured by Davis, and the eighteen measured by Topinard, 
the homontal circumference varies between 19 and 22 inches, and the cubic 
contents of the skull between 66 and 88 cubic inches. Davis even records a 
measurement of 1 02 cubic inches. The marked prognathy, the projecting eyebrows, 
the depression of the root of the nose, and the retreating forehead, Topinard failed 
to notice in five or six skulls out of eighteen. The roof-shaped skull which sonae 
anatomists have noticed as characteristic is anything but universal ; it is absent in 
more than half of Topinard's list of skulls. With differences such as, these, 
Australian skulls would, seem to require classification rather than unifica.tion. In 
the colour of the skin two extreme types may be distinguished, one quite yellow 
and the other black all over. The intermediate or dark brown is the commonest, 
but-.in no way nullifies the diversity of the two extremes. We meet with the 
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same 111 the haii , cuily haired Auhtialians ha\e been seen on Miuchison Ba\, on 
the west coast near Port Essmgton and on the Bogan Rivci , micioscopic obset\a- 
tions fuithci aie said to show that thcic aie peisons heic ^\ith completelv Xcgio 
hail But one featuie which is unlike Negioes and still moic unlike Malav-^ is the 
stiong growth of haii on the body, particulaily 111 the beaid The taunt applied 
to bcaidless people, “You naked cheeks” is one of the challenges always taken 
up by the beaidless youth among the South Australians A haiiless Australian 
IS an isolated pathological accident 

The most important question m these circumstances is that of the geogiaphical 
distiibution of the \aiious types, and no moie positne answei can be obtained to 
it than to any other suggestion as to the affinities, diffciences, and origin of the 
Aubtialians The eailiest icpoits in no wav authorise us to see the lightei t\ pc 
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on the Malayan side oi the daikei in the opposite direction Tasman in 1644, 
and Dampici 111 1686, found daik, woolly-headed people on the north-west coast , 
and It IS no contiadiction to this if Grey and Usboine found among them individuals 
of a Imht coppci coloui, with smaller heads, moderate-sized eyebiovvs, and well- 
piopoitioncd limbs In 177° Cook saw m Endeavour Bay. on the north-east 
coast, chocolatc-biown, stiaight-haired, well-built men, with noses not strikingly 
flat and not veiy thick lips Among the aborigines of the south-east there were 
women as light as mulattoes Dumont D’Urville notes certain tubes m the 
nemhbomhood of King George’s Sound as belonging to a moie nobly-formed race 
Similarly, Hombron and Flinders establish fai-ieachmg distinctions between 
Austiahans of a highci and suboidinate class Stokes one of the most expenenced 
of all Australian tiavelleis, sums up his judgment m the phrase The Austia 
vaty as ciuiously as then soil” Stuait and Leichhardt are astonished by the 
pecuhai and capricious diffeienccs . and the disci epancies among ^es'iiiptions 
of later obseiveis who have been able to study the Australians at ' 

though under the mfluence of Euiopeans, aie no less stiongly marke 
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only recall here Wilhelmi^s stud)' of the Port Lincoln tribes, and EarFs remark,^ 
** A circle of 500 miles mimd Fort Kssington would enclose an equal number of 
tribes, varying from deep black to the reddislt yellow ot the Polynesians. This is 
enough to justify the assuiiiption of a wide internal difterence among the Austialian 
tribes. Undoubtedly, darker and lighter, woolly-haired and straight-haired aie 
mixed up together, but where must we look for their origin? Must \ve,^ with 
Topinfird, speak of Negro and Ikilynesian, some Malay, and numeious oiiginally 
Asiatic elements ? 

To tlte Australian aborigines the scattered and w’andering inhabitants of the 
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small islands which surround the continent also geographically belong. The 
Melville islanders, for instance, are genuine Australians, indicated ethnographically 
as such by their inferior spears and clubs, their miserable huts and bark canoes. 
The Prince of Wales Islands in Torres Straits deseiv^e mention, since their popula- 
tion, the Kovvraregas, form the extreme northern outposts of the New Hollanders, 
and are in immediate contact with the Papuas of Torres Straits. With their passion 
wandering, the Papuas from New Guinea frequently visit these islands, so that 
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thc\ ha\c a Msiblc cthnoi^idphic beaiini; in that diuction Ww Ginma aitli its 
Papuan population, ha.s al\\a}.s pio\idcd the most obMous Maiice ioi the daik laee- 
and smiilaily the intioduclion of the stiaiL;ht-haiiLd nice sexms m wew thc‘ii 
Pol}nGsian elements as well as the nciL^diboiuhood of the MaLns and then mt<i~ 
couisc with North-West Austialia, to oifu no nicat difficulties , but since \m ha\e 
no histoncal record of such immigiations, nothin^ but a sharp ctcot^taphical sq>ua- 
tion of the two stocks accoiding to then bodiK chaiactcustics could ahoid ain 
secuic evidence , we can only legict that this is impossible 

Least of all must we oceilook the effect of the modes of luiiio m thi- land 
whcie stiong contiasts in natmal chaiactcis aic so abundant IMuch that has bcLii 
said about the physical chaiactcustics of the Aiistiahans icminds us onh too 
stiongly of the description of Bushmen and Fucgians Schuimann ascubes a diicct 
effect to the influence of habitation when he sa\s here the land is desert the 
inhabitants are few in niimbei and of misciablc appeal ance , where the land is good 
they ate comparatuely numeious, good-looking, and acti\c” Besides this he finds 
that the stiongei induiduals aie also the lightei-coloiucd, and hcic he has espcciall} 
the South Australian tribes in his eye That the women in genciai make a less 
fa\ouiablc impiession than the men must no doubt be asciibcd to their more 
laborious and buidened existence and to more deficient nouiishment As is usual 
among people in the low^er stages of cultiuc who ii\c under conditions of po\ert}, 
the Aiistiahans are not lemaikablc for great bodily powci , Europeans are better 
runnels, jumpeis, and pedestiians, but the Australians arc de^teious m hurling 
speais, and no Euiopean has evei beaten them in throwing the boomerang In 
the wai of exteimination which the colonists lia\e earned on against them thc} 
have continued to place many difficulties in the way of then destroyers by extremely 
clever employment of all their forces — even of then colom Then marches are as 
a lule short , in the acuteness of then senses they surpass most Europeans, e\en 
women and cbildien dive and swim w^ell, sa\e only in West Austiaha, where canoes 
and lafts are also absent 

Diseases to which they are particulaily liable are, according to Taplm, all those 
of a sciofulous natuie — phthisis, liver disease, dysentery, and epidemic influcnaa are 
specially fiequent , measles and scarlet fever unusual cien when they are rife 
among white men in the neighbourhood Small-pox has caused great destruction 
among them, venereal diseases even greater The fiequency of old people is to be 
ascribed not so much to longevity as to early senility The great mortality among 
children is to be refeiied to hereafter 

Half-bieeds between whites and Austialians have some points of resemblance 
with the Negro hybrids knowm as mulattoes Theie is a considerable numbei of 
them m Australia, and their physical strength and dexterity are employed chiefiy^ 
m tending the heids , they are fertile 

One almost shrinks from inquiring, in the case of a people whose conditions 
of living are so unpropitious, into those qualities of soul and intellect for the pre- 
evolution of which only the most favourable external conditions suffice In order 
to avoid being led astray by the phenomena of a dwnndUng race, we shall have 
to assign mole importance to natural disposition than to v\hat has actually^ arrived 
at development In the disposition of the Australian, through his excessively 
nomadic mode of life, an important feature is a want of steadiness "doling 
Austialians who have enjoyed the best opportunities of leading a tranquil and 




jirofitable life have siuklenl}- returned to .si\-:igery alter years 

lion, after willingly adapti.tg themselves to a settled hfe ’ ""i; 

in :i short time have thrown to the winds all the lequiiunen s „„,v inferior to 
handicrafts and in the use of tools they have otten been in no wca> mfenot to 
white men but thev have lacked the power of concentrating then thoughts upon 

senses, the power of imitating voices, an accurate musical cc , c , 

a ' avime life. But the capital invested in this is not very productive no 
permanent acquisition of culture results from it, -nothing which can secure to a 
m a firm g ip on Nature. Their soul-depressing misery hang.s as a countei- 
; i to it.mii the Australian stands unquestionably far behind the ideal chi d 
^ ^ North American Indian. To this the climate contributes ; he 
Au;tralian lives under the pressure of a climate particularly -“orthy 
in respect of the moisture which is essential to the pioduction ’ ij t 

oppressive heat of the steppe districts, the inevitable sudden traii-sition to cold at 
nieht, contribute their stupefying effect. For this reason .the Austia lans o re 
north are far more awake and intellectually more energetic than those of the 
south : thev are. too, of a more stable character, and that says much. If m spite 
of this we find more intelligence in the south than we expect it produces the 
impression of fragments from a better condition. “ Nothing shows this bettei 
than religion, in which every detail ring.s like muffled voices from an earlier and 
richer time.” savs Waitz-Gerland. Life under these influences for a long penod 
has caused much which ftrrmerly C.xisted in their natural endowment to slumber 
W'hat stimulating forces are there in a tribe where not more than a couple o 
hundred people 'live together? Europeans have occasionally, though seldom, 
through their personal example, trained aborigines into men good for something. 
Yet in recent times a more favourable judgment of the Australian character 


.seems to be in course of formation. 

The mission schools show the Australiairs to be people of moderate endow- 
ments. In reading and writing they, as a rule, make good progress, but arith- 
metic is less satisfactory ; in many parts the aborigines have no expression for 
the higher numbers. According to the missionaries they possess a faculty ^ of 
imitation and a retentive memory, but their intelligence is shallow ; evep^thing 
with them is mechanicaL They can be educated without very great difficulty 
in the simpler trades, but preachers and teachers, gifted like some who have been 
produced by Africa and Polynesia, are very seldom found among converted 
natives. Jiidged by the missionary standard, the races of Australia may best 
be compared with the light South African races. 

If all knowledge is fragmentary, that of the i\ustralians is doubly so. They 
pos.sess a good deal, but ahvays in fragments, which easily submit to their destiny 
of falling into the oblivion natural to all that is lifeless and disconnected. Language 
occasionally casts some light upon the mode in which the aborigines look upon 
Nature, as when tbose of Adelaide use a generic ttxm—paiclia — for all stinging 
animals, or when the Dieyeri have, besides their word for sun, moon, stars, special 
terms for the evening .star, the milky way, a bright winter star in the northern 
sky, two winter stars in the southern sky, a constellation like an eagle’s claw 
appearing in the west in the winter, falling stars, the rainbow, noon, south 
and north, sunrise and sunset ; the myths also deal much with constellations. 
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tlic} dixulc the sk\ mtu and iianK the Iru u tj ^ ^ ^ In Mu 

west the yidi is dnided into si\ , then capiiiU tui takm^ it ‘ i la . i i'- 

Is Lxti aoulinauu tliLU knuwltd^e 4>f is so *^reat that ot Iho dotan^ i m, 

tku\ jf)Uinc\ thc> tan acturakh dtaniik the clinikuit in whul^ a itae* <u 

and nt> It ns aainate is tluni leculiectKni iA kHahtiPN wnith than hiii nnu \on I 
Besuks these piactical at(|uiu nii nts, the inkllectual hit ut the Xioti di n*’ 

\ei\ little to shr>w Fajilin tnuk nohu trouble ctjlkct the trad!***]*^ earn ■’ t 
amoni; the Xarunttiu which ^i\(‘s a notion of the \aeUitv of thtif u imU II m 
tube supposes itself, btfoie it came its pit sent stlualion, to ha\t vtuaknd 
down the Muua} and the Dai lint;, and has some lecollcetion (A a 
sickness which, heioie the anual of tlu luunpeaus eame in the sn t {Uitition 
Some lemembci the teiun which Stmt iiiNjiirid in them when he t ! the 
Alexandia lake in his !)oat and the eunfusitui which Xv(^ o\eiu who luil ‘'t*‘a\C4i 
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from the eastwaid, caused in then camp, people retreating befoic them as if thev 
were demons In 1840 a ship was wiecked, and twenty“h\e of those who 
escaped were murdeicd b} them The Europeans killed some of them fi>r 
punishment In 1844 the} killed a squattci, alter which a good deal of friction 
ensued wnth the white police This is the entue history of one geneiatioii of an 
xkustrahan tribe 

They scarcely attempt to fix then ideas in writing, }Ct there is no doubt that 
the Australians ha\c made more pi ogress in this art than was behe\ed a few 
}eais ago The first disco\ery of messagc-sticks with picture-w nting capable of 
affoidiiig copious information to a nati\c was made in 1880,^ a further token of 
the exticmcl} fragmentary state of ethnogi aphical stud} in the Australian domain 
These sticks aie bi ought to most perfection m West Australia , in Queensland 
and New South Wales they are rougher Similarly sentences, possibl} exorcisms, 
are cngia\cd upon stones which are used at the Corroboree dances, and not only 
are objects belonging to external nature represented m this picture~w ntin<g, but 

^ [Thib IS hardl} correct Tht) ^\ere kiumn as far Lack as 1^40 ^ In t \mu “Message 

sticks 1 
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conventional are iiiciiidecl linc< cut straight and^ dantingoind the like, so 

that it is soinethiiig inore tlian mere pictureavriUng. I he abuiigine^ aie sau. to 
be verv clever at writing aiRl reading these priinitir-e liieroglvphics ; messag<>stieks 
of tins kind have l^een conveyed to prisoners in order to inform them of j) ots 
fi)r their release: : they are said also to be despatched when two tribes dec aic 
hostilities. The stick also serves tlic messenger as sate conduct, often^ over 
oreat distances. With them it is not a question of the interpretation of language, 
hut the representation of ideas, Messages written on sticks are read by persons 
belomdng to verv diilercnt tribes, and understood with some explanation on the 
part of tiie mes^nger. They appear also as plain wooden staves, symbol of the 

message which is orally trans- 
mitted; the messenger is inviol- 
able. The same object is obtained 
by simpler tokens ; notches in the 
smooth bark of trees, a heap of 
stones, a bunch of reeds, indicate 
the road taken, and inform the 
following troop as to the direction. 
Smoke and fire signals are fre- 
quent ; casting dust into the air 
is a sign of rvar; on the declaration 
of war a stick with emu feathers 
is sent. In West Australia, 
according to Eyre, a network of 
reeds ser\"cs for a messenger’s 
credentials,- — -a reminiscence of the 
once more widely-developed knot- 
writing of which Kortum has given 
an example from Cooktown. Rock 
drawings certainly come under the 
same head ; not only animals, but 
men in all positions and attitudes 
are represented often in company 
with animals, wdiieh points to 
hunting or fishing. On the upper 
Glenelg is a chain of sandstone 
hills with many caverns ; many of 
them are painted, mostly yellowish red. In one was found a drawing of a fish 
a yard long ; on the slanting rock roof of another is painted on a black ground 
a white figure with yellow eyes and widely puffed-out, curly, red hair, wdth 
regular rows of white dots ; the body is not finished, but is clad in a sort of 
closely-fitting coat. On one of the Walls near by niay be seen four heads, one 
above another, with thick, blue, friz2:ed-out hair, and further up on the roof an 
elliptical figure, on which there is a red kangaroo on a golden-yellow ground 
stripped with red, and divided by a broad, white, transverse band, together with 
two arrow heads, one of which with two bullets is flying towards the animal, the 
other away from it; hard by a man is depicted in rough outline dragging a" 
red kangaroo. Several other, but inferior, pictures of animals and men are found 
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close by Some of these paintings hue, p< iluip'^, a rdigimis sigmiitatinn in >^11110 
and fingci -language is highly deetlopeci , Kcmipe sa\s that tlu'l ential Xn^ttahan 
tribes of the Macdonnell langc can express ahnt^st am thing In the pcjsition ta 
mo\emcnt of the hands and fingeis 

The fundamental featuies of the Austiahan language, as I iicduch ^luhei 
has pointed out, aic its pohsv liable foimation, \\ith s}llahlcs as a lule lx ginning 
with a consonant and ending with a \owcl 01 liquid Its affiniU with the 
languages of Oceania still awaits c\idence, so far as concerns the dnectmn t>f 
individual points of iclation The sounds /q f, v, ^ aic said to be wholly lacking 
In inflection the suffix picdominates Ihe numbcis are singulai, dual, pluiai 
Besides the six usual cases of nouns, Taplin ehstingui^hcs in the South Aiistialian 
language special inflections for the \anoiis senses of the ablative — in pronouns 
also a caxisatue The accent is usually on the penultimate The Australian 
lo\cs ellipses Shortenings of woids occui as well as extensions 

Fiom the point of \icw of then intellectual \alue, we find in the Aiistialian 
languages a gicat wealth of concrete, contrasted with a deaith of abstiact teims 
Numeials seldoih lun beyond thice 01 fi\c, anything fiuther cxpiesscd b\' 
compounds Colour terms aie dcfectne, but tcims expressing relationship and 
degrees of age are copious The veu indiifercncc of the aboiigincs makes the 
study of the Austiahan languages difficult The casual way in which the\ 
speak, and the lunmng of woids into each othei, the tcndcnc}. to change the \owcls, 
all mteifeic with fixity New woids aie icadily coined and foreign woids adopted 
Thcie are in Australia numerous dialects which aic fundcimcntall^ identical , then 
multiplicity is moie apparent than deep-reaching Out of a numbci of synoinins, 
one tube will, by pieferencc, use one to express a gn cn meaning, another another, but 
each understands both teims They ha\e a special word to denote c\ery mmiitcsi 
poition of the human body, so that it is possible for diffcicnt tiavellcrs to ask 
the name for a particulai member, and get those for different bits of it Of the 
number of the Australian languages and dialects we can only foim an estimate 
Accoiding to Grey and Bleek theie are, m the south, se\en languages, all broken 
up into a crowd of dialects, since e\ciy nomad tube has its own Ccitain 
languages ha\e a wider distribution , one is spoken from Moreton Bay to the 
Hawkesbury River, one from King Gcoige’s Sound to Stark Bay and the 
Gascoigne River, and far into the interior The same language wnth dialectic 
vaiiationsis found round Adelaide The nati’i/cs of the ]\Iurra} and Miururrbidgee 
can understand those of King George’s Sound, and similarly the Hunter and 
Macquarie languages are radically akm The languages of the north coast arc 
also numeious , five are found m close proximity on Cape York, and four on the 
Coburg Peninsula In the mtenor, accoidmg to Kempe, theie is a general com- 
munity of language among the tribes wuthin an area marked by 23'’ and 2S ' South 
latitude, 132° and 134^ East longitude, peihaps even further, an area that is of 
45,000 to $0,000 square miles 

The following table of the terms for parts of the human bod} shows the 
resemblance between the languages of the south, south-west, and east The 
intervening languages of the interior stand in the same relation to these as these 
to one another, so that wm ha\e here a widespread similarity, while the North 
Australian languages ought possibly to be classed separately, or more neatly 
allied to those of New Guinea and the neighbouring islands* 
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Ihc k'^s we can expect to find moial courage among the Austialians, the 
moie mu^t we admiie such tiaccb of it as ha\e not been weakened in then 
'^truggic foi a wictchcd existence Examples are found among them of leally 
heunc dctu mindtion and admiiable sangpoid ^ suicide is unknown among these 
baibanaiis On the othei hand, they show a high degree of self control, which, 
m dckiencc to superstition oi tradition, they inflict or allow to be inflicted on 
thenisekcs As regards warlike disposition, diffeient tubes \ary, but it is seldom 
that any one is whoil} free from a state of w^ar Menaces fiom a distance, and 
tittacks from ambush, belong to the natuie of piimitne waifare, but in no way 
exclude the possibilitt of lacing death when the moment comes In West 
Austialia, to the piesent day, the names of bold and ficicc native leaders, who 
fv-iught Euiopeans for yeais togethei, fall with a thicatenmg sound on the ears of 
colonists Ihcy were dextcious at co\eung themselves wuth their shields, cle\ei 
at dodging speais, which they would sometimes catch and contemptuously thiow 
back, aiming also onh at such as covered themsehes with their shields , doubtless, 
Irom appichension of blood feuds Thus their fights often lasted for a long time 
without any one being wounded , and consequent!}, in fighting among themsehes, 
thc} were haidly what we should call brave In their conflicts with Euiopeans, 
hcn\e\cr, they showed ical \alour, and would often have succeeded had their 
numbcis been gieatei 

Singing and dancing being the fa\ountc entertainment of Austialians, it is 
curious that the} are of ail races the poorest m musical instruments They ha\ e, 
indeed, instruments for beating time, most frequently bamboos, wdiich aie stiuck 
with a stick, but c\en this is not common to all tribes Most stiike with one 
stick on anothei, it may be a throwing stick, holding it against then bieast, but 
also merely upon a skin stictched or only uniolled Among the West Austialians, 
indeed, dmms of \ery rough woiknianship ha\e been found, but among the South 
Australians the onl} music is that afforded by beating skins and shields The 
Australians of Port Essington ha\c a flute, probably got from the Malays, which 
lb b£owm through thc nose m thc Polynesian style We ma} also mention the 
hand clapping w ith w Inch they accompany their songs 

Dances aie ahvays accompanied by songs, the modes of which ha\e m all 
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cases something mclanchol} about them In them all one notices the drop fiom 
a high pitched tone to a lowei one It is not possible shaiply to distinguish 
speaking and singing In times of emotion their speech passes impeiceptibly 
into song, the time being in accoi dance \\ ith the degree of then passion Joy, 
angei, and, says Giey, even hungei, mo\e them to singing The simple com- 
paiisons oi contiasts of then songs aie, it must be confessed, not without a ccitain 
poetiy, but, as in the adornment of then bodies, w^c tiace lieie the simiole and 
impoveiishcd chaiactei of then fancy Taplm has noted down a numbei of 
Nairin).eri dance songs, they consist simpl)- of the desciiption of expeiiences of 
tiavel, the Chase, oi wai All Austiahan songs, wdiich Giey and others have 
lecoidcd, aie equally piimituc in stiucture and naue in thought, with a tendency 
to a final ih} me 

A wmid should be added about the Coiroboiee, which is of the nature of a 
simple dance wnth singing, oi is modified into a propitiatoiy oi magic dance, oi is 
held generally to celebi ate e\ ents of the most v ai lous kinds Geneially the men dance 
while the women accompany with music and song In Queensland it is a still moie 
solemn occasion than in South Austialia, and the following customs aie obseived 
The men pass the day hidden in the thicket, wdien they have themsehes nibbed 
with fat by then wives in a mannei such as the festive dance deseues, and paint 
themselves m a w^ay to stiike teiioi When it is daik the w^omen light a might}, 
file, begin to beat the drums, and sing a monotonous an Theieupon the danceis 
appeal wnth speais and firebiands in then hands, having then ankles bound 
lound with bunches of gum-tiee leaves With hideous gestuies they begin the 
dance, which at last passes into a wald fantastic lunning and chasing in ciiclcs, 
01 backw^ards and forw^aids Fiom time to time they uttei a wild howl and strike 
then speais violently together, or dash then toiches upon the giound till the spaiks 
fly fai and wnde These dances only take place at night, chiefly at the time of 
full moon The Coiroboree often becomes indecent, paiticularly in the excep- 
tional cases when the women shaie in the dances 

It IS impossible to understand the Austialians, apart from then extensive 
nomadism, to which all the natural qualities of the land contribute At the 
bottom of It lies the deficiency of water, and the unequal distribution of food, 
plants, and animals, which partly lesults fiom this The dry season causes a laige 
numbei of places otherwnse favouiable to habitation to be simply impossible 
But since, owing to the almost total absence of mountains to feed the spimgs, 
peimanent drought is no less great than the time and amount of rainfall aie incal- 
culable, there aie few peimanent oases and the aiuvals of damp monsoons, few 
and fai betw^een as they are, aie an insufficient check to nomadism Vegetable 
food~s tuffs are often to be sought for at great distances, while animals avoid the 
dry legions almost as much as men Thus the lack of mountains and laige 
iiveis over the largest pait of the country makes foi migration, and if v\e further 
icgard its isolated position, the conditions of Austialia aie as unfavouiable as we 
can conceive for the development of a settled population Thus the nomad 
tribes of the west go about, the men with their weapons m front, the women with 
the baggage and the childien m the rear Their buiden is generally increased 
by the clothing, since on the march it is pleasant to go naked Eveiy woman 
cairies on hei back a sack containing a fiat stone foi crushing eatable loots, pieces 
of quaitz foi knives and spear heads, stones for axes, cakes of gum for mending 
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uitl ',1. ipiiiw 111 [IK 1 lilt lilt; iitw cnic'', kaii|^aifio smews foi thiead, and needles of 
kantj.iii II I 'll "u n|iU'Niun hiiu to make t;ii dies, pieces of kan^aioo skin foi polishing 
till spell-' shiii p shells to sei \ t as kiiiits and ci\.c heads, jicllow and icd ochie 
1(11 p.untin^. a piece of baik foi making bast, lopcs, giidlcs, ornaments of soits, 
tind. 1 111’ makmi, file, some fat and a piece ot quart/ rc\ered as a relic, ha\ing 
boeii extiaited br the doctoi fiom a sick man as the scat of his sickness, and 
b.-iiks tmx, mot'- ill funis cullceted on the load Between back and sack the> 
Ctii!\ d ^luiL (it undies^ed hides, cUid in then hand a staff S ^ length, oi 

a fiiehitinti , an»l otleii aie buulciitd ui addition with then husband’s spears Not 
luoie than i 6 ui i 8 miles is, as a lulc, done on one of these matches, and if 
indicatma^ of ^ame appeal on the wa\, the men go off in pursuit, sending the 
women and t^hildien undei the cscoit of the eldei men diiect to the camp 
piCMoii'.i} fi\cd iipcm Ihe stait is not made \ciy caily, and as a lule some 
iii^tnc} on the put of the moic aetne is needed to put an end to the chatteimg 
and dawdanu 

The length of sta\ depends on the quantit) of food, watci, oi othei con- 
\cnienccs , but e\en they seldom lemain in one place longei than a foitnight, 
owing to the prtsMiie exerted b\ other gioups Consequently changes of abode 
am usuaih moic ficqucnt iii summet than in winter The huts often lemain 
when the camp is descitcd, which explains the compaiatne liequency wath which 
dcscitcd camps appeal in narratues Meetings foi the purpose of council oi 
fcsti\it> aie anothei cause of tubal wanderings j\Iany ceiemonies rcquiie the 
co-operation of several allied tribes Yet, again, feai of spots wdiere a death has 
occurred, and other forms of supcistition, are reasons foi migration Considciing 
the numbei of childien m a family usual in these days, ovci -population can seldom 
be legardcd as a motne Yet we must lemember that if other conditions 
prevailed in this respect before the contact with Europeans, this must, by i educing 
the amount of a\ailable food, ha\c created rapid shifting m the possibilities of 
obtaining subsistence 

The niimbci of Australians has alwa}s been small , to all appearance latgei 
in the north and noith-east than in the south and w^est Since the m\asioii of 
the Eiuopean, it has decreased ycai by \ear — one of the darkest spots m modem 
histor\, and not only m that of Austialia The European immigration has been 
of much greater harm than benefit to the aborigines , then land has been annexed, 
their game m great measure extirpated, the strangers ha\e destioyed the reeds 
of which they biult their houses, the grass on which they slept , the skins whereof 
they made clothes, the bark which ser\ed to build their canoes, are hardly to be 
found any longer We must not therefore, fiom their present debased condition, 
draw conclusions as to wdiat they weie originally , nor can we hope to find among 
their enci\ated and w idcly scattered tribes the better qualities which they once 
possessed The Bushmen of Africa are perhaps the only race wdiom the white 
men ha\e treated with so little consideration, and w^hen the Australian \entured 
to resent, bv foice of arms, infiingcment of then \aliied rights of property, they 
were abused foi being quairelsome With thoughtless stupidity, England made 
Austuihci cl penal colony, and recognised no right on the part of the natnes to 
their own land Nowhere was the colonial policy of hussez-aller and Imsse^-fatfe 
so early or so dccisnely condemned as here, but it was in vain The history 
of the Australian colonies lecounts wanton slaughters en masse of defenceless 
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natucs \Lntablc man hunts, dccompaiucd b\ hcentiousncs^, uuii it', siail and 
body-destio} mg cunsequcnces, the imi)oitcition of spints, and so foith The 
lesuit has been a stead) dccieasc in the numbei of abongmes \o tiusU\uith\ 
estimate of the total niimbci of the Aiistialians exists Befoie the Kiuopean 
immigiation, wc ma) put them with equal justice at one ni at two himdicd 
thousand In 1851, accoidmg to an estimate resting in some icspeets on a liimei 
basis, It was attempted to fix the numbei at 55,000 Ihe deciea^e, though 
uimersal, was not e\erywheic so gicat as m Victona, wheic between 1836 and 
i88i the numbei fell fiom some 5000 to 770 The census of iS/Ggncs a 
total of 3953 foi the colony of South Austi aha, of whom 1000 weie luing in 
settled districts, if we take the total in 1842 at 12,000, the\ would have 
diminished to a thud In distiicts which we can moie casiK check, there 
are also e\idcnces of deciease In 1S77, 'tbe Narrnncu of bouth Aiistialia 
numbcied 613, and among them Taplm noted foi the eight \eais 1869-1877, 
150 bnths and 162 deaths , though he tnes to mitigate the significance of these 
figuies by pointing out that people weie bi ought theie to die Yet e\en so the 
propoition IS assuicdly not encoui aging x\mong the nati\es who h\c moie 

lemote fiom the Euiopcaus, wc must also not o\cilook the pie\alcnce of miantieide 
If w^e inquire as to the causes of dccieasc which continue to opciate, wc ma\ 
m the southern paits piactically omit war Although good iclations with the 
government were early established in South Australia, the tubes had m 1878 so 
dwindled since the appointment of the fiist goveinoi in 1836, that it was found 
difficult to get together a small collection of then weapons As soon as the 
home goeernment recognised the wretched way m which the natnes were d^mg 
by sickness, and its ov\n responsibility for this, it took \anous pie\enti\e steps 
Between 1821 and 1842 ;^8o,ooo w^as spent m the impro\emciit and protection 
of the aborigines, and almost evciy British Colonial hlinister has consideicd it 
his duty to call upon the Australian government to look aftei them Only this 
care, even if it could be of much avail undei the prevailing system, came too late 
Schools for natives were no doubt founded m x\dclaidc and other places, and 
liberally supported , but m a few" decades these schools became superfluous, for 
the Adelaide tribe died out, and its kindred as well On the other hand, the 
mounted police has been constituted the chief oigan of government in regard to 
the Blacks, and the work of the Protectoi of the Aboiigmes has become incon- 
siderable The very discouraging report of the sub-protector in Adelaide for 
1875 attention to the fact that the smallest birth-rate and the largest death- 
rate are alw ays found among the settled tribes They have been especially thinned 
by consumption, measles, and small-pox 


§ 12 DRESS, WEAPONS, AND OTHER BELONGINGS OF 
THE AUSTRALIANS 

Clothing — Ornament — Painting — ^Tattooing — eapons— Tin owing sticks and lioomerangb — Huts — \ ilhgti^ — 
Canoes — Fishing — Hunting’ — Preparation of food — Food-stuffs — Cannibalism — Deaith of niter — Trices 
id agiiculture — Implements and manual skill-^Trade 

Liitle is to be said, so far as matter goes, about the clothing of the Australians , 
but the fact that it is little, or even negative, is in this case interesting, as it shows 
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how inadcquritch the} acted with a \iew to then own good In Ccntial and 
South Austiaha the climate is sinqulaih haish and changeable, yet we find 
Aiistiahans totall}" naked, oi weaiing onh a body-iing, not meieiy in the tiopical 
north, but also in the west and south E\en the pooicst and most wictchcd do 
not foiget to paint then bodies, jiistiEing Maitin’s lemaik about the West 
Australians hat thc}" wcai is ornament lathei than clothing” 

The ino’.t iim\cisal aiticlc of clothing among male Austialians is a giidle of 
plaited glass, bast, ot haii, whethei of man oi some animal In West Austialia 
this H often some hundieds of }ards in length, leachmg as high as the na^^el 
In main cases it is puieh oinamental, but in the noith it seucs to cany 
boomciang, a\c, and the like In Southern Austialia the men used to wcai 
lound^ then bodies a img made of their own han, adorned when possible with 
emu ieatheis, diawing it tight, so that it often seized as a “soldiei’s luncheon” 



W om in b apron of tmu feathers (Berlin Museum ) 
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especially in the red a kind of sacred colour, since corpses are painted with it, 
and it is the finery of festive dances ; while among some tribes is only per- 
mitted to the elder men, youths powdering their hair with redearth. At times 
they twist up their hair with a string, paint the whole thing red, and decorate it 
further with emu and cockatoo feathers, the tail of a dog, and such like. White 
is among some tribes in the north and west the war coloun in the south it is the 


mourning colour ; they also paint and 
powder their faces with white in the 
dances. In the west and north black 
is mourning. They are especially 
fond of wearing neck ornaments of 
mother-of-pearl, teeth, crabs’ claws, 
armlets of vegetable fibre, necklaces 
made of bits of reed or straw tied to 
a cord. The elder men, however, seem 
to despise ornament. 

The form of tattooing which con- 
sists in cicatrisation of the skin is 



omitted only by some individual tribes. Wooden belt, said to be Australian, but perhaps from 
A V 11 ^1 u r j. Hebrides — one-fourth real size. (Berlin 

As a rule all the elder men of a tribe Museum.) 
are thus scarred, while in certain tribes 

the operation has a place among the ceremonies of admission to the class of 
elders. The process consists in making a series of long oblique scars in the region 
of the breast, also upon the back and shoulders, seldom on the body below the 
waist, never on the face. The operation is performed with bits of shell or glass, 
and repeated before the wounds are completely healed, until strong cicatrices have 
developed. 

Weapons are essentially the same throughout Australia,— spear, shield, 



Necklace of kangaroo teeth, probably from West Victoria— one-sixth real size. ( Berlin Museum. ) 


' iboomerang, axe, and wooden club. The natives of Cape York, and perhaps 
some other tribes of the extreme north, are said to carry bows and arrows ; 
- certainly arrows with bone points are used by the inhabitants of Prince of 
Wales Island, but seem from the nature of their ornament to belong to the 
domain of Melanesian forms. The weapons are in general simple and coarse, 
so that herein the Australians are far inferior to their Polynesian and Malayan 
neighbours. Australian weapons are of imperfect finish and poor in ornament, 
nbr does this arise only from the lack of iron and other metals, which is 
shared by the far more artistic Polynesians. They are much nearer to the 
South Africans, who also, though possessing iron; are distinguised by the 
extremely careless fashion of their we^pon^Mi The chief material everywhere 
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IS wood, stone and bone arc less employed than the lack of metals would lead 
one to expect Finely -polished stone weapons aie nevei to be found in 
Austialia, while cleverly -chipped flint -heads and blades aic laic In some 
distiicts the natives point then speais wnth flint and othei stones , e\cn speai- 
heads of lock crystal are lecoided in Queensland, and of opal in Noith-Wcst 
irVustiaha They aie also piovided with barbs , the setting of them in a 
w^ooden shaft by means of string and gum is also chaiactcnstic of Austialian 
weapons 

Fust and foiemost come the -^^peais For these, thin stems of eucalyptus six 



Wommeras or throwing sticks of the Australians— one fifth leal si/t (Bcihn Mubeum and Ihiti di JMiibt urn ) 

feet and moie in length are chosen, which aie stiaightcncd in the fine, slightly 
chaned, and hardened at the end This is the simplest foim , the fiist impiove- 
meat consists in making a hole for throwing with the help of a thiowmg-stick 
Besides this the speai-beaiei geneially has in his sheaf some spcais piOAuled with 
baibs , a two-pomted piece of wood is attached by sinews to the spcai point in 
such a way that its lower end projects baib-wisc These barbs aic earned loose 
m a pouch until the hunting-giound is reached Their use in wai is jiiohibitcd 
among the Austialians in Port Lincoln A shortei, thickci spcai, as a iiilc not 
more than a yaid and a half long, is used foi speanng fish In Noith Auslnilia 
a short light javelin for small game occurs All the other speais, howcvci, aic 
hulled with a thi owing -stick called zvommera or witniera^ in South Austialia 
also vizdla , this is fiom 20 to 30 inches m length, smallci in the south than m 
the north, consisting in a flat piece of haid wood furnished at one end with a 


Wooden spears, mostly from North Austialia , the second and third from the right are fish-spears— 
one-fifth real size (British Museum and Berlin Museum) 
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hook, while at the other end is fastened a lump of resin and a piece of quaitz, or 
a tuft of opossum's hair, so that it may not slip out of the hand in the act of 
throwing In the royal museum at Leyden theie is a cylindrical thiowmg-stick, 
probably from Noith Australia, ornamented at the handle end with a bunch of 
fringes made of human hair, the hook at the other end being fastened with the 
balsam of Xanthoi rJioea The hook, usually a kangaioo tooth, is laid in the hole 



New South. Wales men, showing breast scars (Fiom x photogrxph ) 


on the under side of the spear, stick and spear arc held with the fingeis of the 
right hand, and the weapon thiown at the level of the eye The thiowing-stick 
gives the spear its diiection, and by its action as a levei inci eases the foice of the 
throw For convenience the inner side is slightly concave, the outci convex , 
both are frequently ornamented with oblique scratches The thiowmg-stick is 



North Australian bow, said to be from Cape Yoik— one-thiiteenth real size (British Museum ) 


unknown in some parts of the west, but is still used on the York peninsula 
Other varieties of spears are made from light reed, with a point half a yaid long 
of hard wood affixed to it, while others are provided with barbs of flint 

The Australian club or waddy is usually a roughly -wi ought cudgel, most 
nearly akin to the South African ktrn Its thicker end may be flattened into a 
four-sided shape, and set with spikes like a ‘^morning star" With some slight 
modifications these appear as missile -clubs , they strike their object with the 
handle whiiling round the knob, and so form the tiansition to the boomeiang 
To the same class belong the zviddts or ivtrns of the South Australians, ma4e from 
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eucalyptus stems half a yard in length and about the thickness of a finger, with 
knots on one end, and at the other slightly curved in the fashion of a sabre^; '■ .They 
are thrown at small animals, or used at the beginning of a fight before people take 
to the spear. The throwing-stick and missile-club or mFla go, as a rule, together. 

A peculiar weapon is the boomerang, called also tmg/iOy keilt, and 
botneran. The Australians make it from boughs of the acacia pen- 
diila, or from some other tree of similar growth, giving to the green 
'-r wood the desired curvature in the fire. As is well known, the boome- 

f'- 1 to be the tribes on the stone axes; the three above from North Australia, the 
*■4 , T.- j .1 lower from Queensland or Victoria— one-sixth real sire. 

4 6 IVtacIeay River, and those ^Ueriin Museum.) 

ft < on the Shoal River in , 

I New South Wales. The genuine boomerang must be bent almost 

#■ at a right angle, with something of a twist in the surface but it 

occurs in various forms. In South Australia it is long, thin, and heaxy, 

and is only thrown at fish. Here it is called wadna, and is closely akin to the 
widdi. For warlike purposes it is larger and less curved than for the chase of 
birds or for play. It is chiefly found in the east ; there^are various speciinens 
of it in our museums simply ornamented with scratched lines^ and miima 
figures. In the extreme north the boomerang is not 
ir is little more than a toy. In the bush the Queensland's 
• wooden sword, a piece of flat wood which has sharp pieces of stone set with g 

ina^oove^ the and the north the stone axe or was once equally 
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common It consisted of a stick to which a stone having eithei a gioove 
crround or a hole bored in it w as attached by means of gum, smew, oi bast With 



Boomerangs and boomenng-shaped clubs The stick m the middle is of uncertain use*— one-tenth real sm 

(British Museum and Berlin Museum ) 


this incisions were made in the smooth and strong stems of the trees, which the { 
natives then climbed with the help of a cord looped round the stem Polished'' 
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> aie for the most pait not found, but a ccitam amount ot smoothini^ -was 
n by tubbing two stone blades togethei in watci The shields, as shown m 
colouied plate, serve lathci to piotect the hand and to waid off blows than to 
i the body Then thickness is much gi eater than then bieadth, and they moic- 
ha\e an edge beaiing a staking lesemblance to the paiiying shields used on 
Upper Nile The monotonous Australian ornament of oblique and seipentine 
• is a characteiistic featuic of them The best shields are found in the noith, 
oader form occuis in Noithein Queensland , on King Geoige’s Sound shields 
Qot known at all 

The transition fiom weapon to implement is formed by the digging-stick 



Axes of stone or horse-shoe iron from Queen&hnd— ont-fifth real size (British Museum ) 


h the South Australians call kiatta, a baton about a yard and a half long and 
hick as the fist It forms the inseparable companion of the women, who dig 
oots with Its thicker end sharpened and hardened in the fire In the west a 
den implement like a meat-tray is used as spade, basket, and dish alike 
Considering the nomadic ways of the Australians, their hut-building can only 
mperfect, and for a similar reason it reaches a higher level in-the north than in 
south The tribes on the east coast of Spencer Gulf in summer merely stick 
V wretched boughs in the ground as a protection from the ivmd In winter 
weave huts of a niche shape and cover them at times with bark , the fire 
is in front of the hut Just as the family, when encamping after its wandering, 
ts a file the first thing, and does not build its hut till this has been done, so as 
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a general uile the fite is the tiue ccntie of family life and business Thus the 
South Austialians use the woid in the first place foi hie, and then m a furthei 

sense foi luit or habitation, that is fiic-place These weather-sciccns aic found on 
Roebuck Baj, wheic also fiequently a hole is dug in the eaith laige enough to 
hold two men and co\eicd with a screen placed slanting The woist dwellings 
were those of the aboiigmes of New South Wales, who put up an insufficient wall 
of \\o\en uork, and that only in wet and cold weather In pie-Euiopean times 
scaicely an}^ countiy contained so many cave dwelleis as Austialia 
On the east coast of Vincent Gulf, howcvei, they have stockaded 
houses, and in places wheie the natives aie wont to make a longei 
stay on account of peiiodical abundance of piovisioiis, permanent 
huts are elected In Central Australia, paiticulaily, the gieat 
numbei of these, togethei with the quantity of foot-tiacks, give the 
distnct the appeal aiice of being more inhabited than it is In 
Eastern and Central Austialia then foim is that of a pointed loof 
lesting on the ground, some foui yaids long by two wide and very 
low, wo\cn of boughs coveied wuth eucalyptus baik and open on 
one side In West Austialia they have an aiched opening about 

a yaid high, and aie so naiiow^ that a man cannot he at full length 
in them This kind of hut, built hastily indeed but still wnth some 
stability, IS used m the inteiioi as well as on the Gulf of Caipcn- 
taiia, on Hanovei Bay, and in some othei places They aie not 
\cry loomy, three persons ciouching close togethei can scarcely 
find place in them Similar to these are the huts in Endraghtsland, 
wheie they also h\ed in caves The huts stand singly or in little 
villages of fifteen and more togethei, where any natuial piotection 
IS found , on sand-hills or hillocks oi in the bush 

In North and Noith-w^cst Australia wc meet with something like 
Papuan influence in the size and careful construction of the huts 
Here, wffiere the houses are as high as a man, large enough to hold 
ten persons, built of stakes daubed with clay, the village assumes 
quite a different position, losing the casual appearance and acquiring 
stability, organisation, and fixity On Rockingham Bay foui fire- 
places stood in the middle of the village and at one end a hut of 
extra size, six yards long, four high, and two wide, m which were 
kept the weapons, a curious led-pamted shield, swoids, fishmg-lmcs, 
etc It was thus a village hall of the Melanesian kind 
The navigation of the Australian peoples is an indication of their isolated and 
backwaid position A great part of the coast tribes know nothing about it On 
the north-west coast there are only wretched rafts of mangrove branches Wheie 
there are canoes, that is in the whole southern half of Austialia, they arc very 
impel feet baik canoes with paddles half a yaid long Yet even with these they 
are bold and haidy enough to sail several miles out to sea Near Port Essmgton 
the indigenous canoe is of bark The bark of the eucalyptus is taken off in bioad 
and long strips, the strips are laid on the ground, and the sides as well as the ends, 
which roll up as they dry, are brought into the desired shape by binding together 
with string and weighting with stones When newly made they arc light and 
handy, but very soon begin to decay In northern New South Wales and further 


Stone club, said to 
be Au&tn.liin, 
possibl) from 
Bnt'iin 

(British Museum ) 



is macie oi tiec stems nouowcu wiin nie in uic xuik 
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North Australian with spears, axe, and club ftrom a photograph ) 

lat paddles , some still longer, even up to 33 feet with double outriggers, are 
ibtained on the north-west coast by bartei for tortoise-shell and trepang Nothing 
s known of the Australians undertaking long journeys in then vessels Most of 
he islands, on the south and east coasts, even those lying as near as Kangaroo 
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Island, aic uninhabited The bark canoe, which is the typical Austialian ciaft, is 
only adapted for fishing pin poses, though perhaps the custom of cariying file in 
these nairow ciank boats points to occasionally more piotiacted absences fiom 
the land 

Except in the noith, wheie Malay influence pi emails, fishing with hooks was 
originally unknown to the Austialians, but they knew the fish spear 4 yaids long 
with its bone point, many ha\ing also nets made of glass 01 the roots of lUshes 
The women chew the mateual until it becomes supple, and the men weave, using a 
stick for needle In these nets they catch not only fish but also w'-ater-fowl, yet all 
the coast tribes do not possess nets The natives of Poit Lincoln used to fish in 
shallow^ watet with the hand or with spreading twigs as w^ell as wnth spears The 
fish w^ere dried and piesen^ed packed in baik , shell-fish, both salt and fresh watei, 
were eaten in quantities, but nevei raw^ On the coast of Noith Australia aie 
found \ eatable kitchcn-middens 

All mammals are hunted, fiom the kangaioo to the mouse , buds fiom the emu 



QueensHnd canoe (Godeffroy Collection, Leip7ig- } 


to the smallest \\ren, snakes too and othei lep tiles, the process being to stalk 
them to within spear or boomerang throw , the attention of the animal is distracted 
by making a noise in the other direction Larger animals are also diiven, especi- 
ally the kangaroo, m winter when the soft giound is tiling to them, fire being 
employed to duve the animal towards the huntcis Animals Ining in holes aie 
smoked out , signs aie used to avoid making a noise A speai with a bunch of 
feathers stuck upright in the ground indicates concealed game , the index finger 
moved with a jerking motion means kangaroo , three fingers outstretched, with the 
middle one depressed, emu , outstretched thumbs, opossum , the whole hand edge 
downwards, fish They prefer not to hunt by moonlight The dogs are not of 
much use, for they can neither track noi letrieve. nor can they follow emu and 
kangaroo The hunteis therefore try to reinforce themselves with old tiaditional 
charms, which they mutter quickly when staiting m chase of an animal, only 
grown-up men know these To them also are confided the rules, often cast m 
proverbial form, w'liich concern the appointment and use made of the prey when 
captured Among the Port Lincoln tribes full-giown male animals aie eaten by 
men, female by women, young ones by the young people , but all alike may 
partake of the common kangaroo rat The wallaby and the two kinds of bandicoot 
may not be eaten by women or young people , m the case of the former they are 
prejudicial to the regulanty of their functions, while in the latter they make the' ' 
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bcaid glow of a light colour instead of the fa\ourite black On the other hand, 
lizards promote matuiity in girls and snakes make women fiuitful Like so many 
othei ancestial customs, these have in course of time lost much of then force The 
dogs, which oiigmally weie only dingoes, but now are mostly crossed with Eiiiopcan 
breeds, arc well ticated, the young ones being in case of necessity suckled by the 
women , they are also used for eating Since Austialia was never so rich in game 
as North Ameiica, and the w^eapons of the Australians arc poor, the chase demands 


exeition and privation, and 
IS the cause of fiequcnt 
changes of place which are 
prejudicial to civilization , it 
IS most laborious, and at the 
same time most necessaiy, 
m the hot and dry season, 
when the sources of vege- 
table nouiishment aie scanty 
The Australians much 
prefer an animal diet, but 
are compelled to content 
themselves in great measure 
w ith a \ egetable one Being 
eiitii el}^ without pottery, they 
have only limited facilities 
for preparing food Boiling 
over a fire is unknown 
wLere vessels for this pur- 
pose are found, as m the 
extreme north, they are not 
indigenous Pots and cups 
made of shells, of skulls 
made tight with gum, of 
tortoise-shells, will not stand 
the fire , nor will bottles 
made from the skins of small 
animals Meat is dressed 
by broiling over an open 
fire or on embers , and the 
Polynesian fashion of steam- 
ing in holes dug in the 



Striking T.nd throwing clubs — one eighth real size 
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ground is also known On 

the Upper Glenelg these holes were circular, and lined with stone , they were the 
common property of the tribe Fruits and roots were eaten after the meat as 
dessert The Australians are fond of honey from the Banksta and Xanthori'hoea , 


also of the manna-hke gum of a species of Eucalyptus, called ‘^peppermint gum,” 
from which they make a sweet drink by adding water Other kinds of eucalyptus 
and various plants also yield edible gums The Australians do not, however, eat 
everything indiscriminately, but reject several things eaten by Europeans, as certain 
fish, crustaceans, or fungi , yet they feel no disgust at such things as maggots or 
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lotten eggs, 01 e\cn the contents of the intestines of animals taken in hunting 
E\en among \egetables they use as ai tides of diet some that we 1 eject foi offensive 
taste or small nutritious \ alue Among the Australians of Poit Lincoln, Schurmann 
saw only one loot eaten raw , all othcis weic loasted in the ashes and peeled Many 
flints are gatheied uniipe and loasted , in South Austialia especially kmkalla, the 
fruit of a sort of cactus, and a bean called 7 ondo This attiacts a ciowd of 'visitois 
e\ciy year to the sandhills of SIcafoid Bay, and gives use to fights Food has a 
profound influence on the numbeis of the population Childien befoie they have 
got most of then teeth aie not competent to chew the haid loots and beiiies, which 
to some extent explains the high moitality among them 

As to the luxuries of the Austialians we ha\e little infoimation In many 



places no intoxicating 
dunk was found in 
use when Euiopeans 
fiist came The only 
definite lepoit of any- 
thing of the kind is 
that guen by Biaim 
111 legard to the mead 
drunk by the natives 
of New^ South Wales 
It is not ceitain 
wdiethei they w eie ac- 
quainted wnth tobacco 


New South Wales men, showing bieist-fecais (Trom a photogiiph ) before the ailival of 


Eul opeans The 

mode of smoking ui the Cape Yoik district is, howeiei, peculiai enough A piece 
of bamboo 2 or 3 feet long, and as thick as the arm, is filled with tobacco smoke, 
and every member of the company takes a whiff in tuin , which leminds us of 
the practice mentioned above, as obtaining in New Guinea There is no doubt 
that the aborigines used parts of narcotic plants, whethei for chewing, smoking, 
or snuffing, but with the exception of an Etigema, it is not known what these 

were Schomburgh in 1881 fiist described a plant — Duboisia pitmi the diied 

leaves of which, either smoked 01 chewed, have piopeities nearly akin to those of 
opium and tobacco, and 111 their effect stand midway between the two This 
grows in the inteiior, and forms an important aiticle of tiade theie Some tribes 
are acquainted vv’ith povv''erful vegetable poison, but the Nariinyeri, knowing of 
none such, use the pioducts of putrefaction to poison then weapons 

Cannibalism is practised in Australia from various motives, but is not 
univeisal, and, indeed, is abhoried by some tribes A chief ground alleged by 
the Nariinyeii of the Low'er Muriay to account for then hatred of the Merkani’- 
was that they stole fat people to eat them A man who had a fat wife never 
liked to let her go alone In the west districts, wheie Europeans live, cannibalism 
has ceased, but even here cases of it still occur in times when food is scarce 
In Central Austialia it exists in its most comprehensive foim, the pretext being 
defiaency of game In Queensland, if the Bunya-bunya tree {Araucaria hidwtlht 
of Hooker) beais an abundance of its floury nuts, the supply is moie than the 


^ [“MirUam” appear-; to be the name applied by the Narrm)en to all tribes outside their own ] 
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tribe can coiihumc, and stiangcis are permitted to shaic in the feast When the 
natne \isitois have Ined foi some tune cxclusi\cl> on this \egetable diet, thev 
are said to feel an iiiesistiblc ciaMng foi meat, and since the> daie not kill an\ 
of the local game, they arc forced to slaiightci one of then own niimbei But a 
moic ficquent cause of cannibalism is war It is usual to cat the heait and the 
kidne}~fat of the slam, with a view to appropiiating the enemy’s coinage With 
a similar object, in the 1101 th, } on take your foe’s head along with you, and cat his 
eyes and the meat off his cheeks, after which the skull is tossed about in a fienzied 
dance, and finall} set up on a stake The practice among the Austialians about 
Lakes Albeit and Alex- 

andia of using human * ( 

skulls as dunking “ cups, 
boideis on anlhiopophag\ 

In foimei times e\ery 
w^oman m those parts had 
a \essel of the kind, hol- 
lowed out, smoked, and 
picpared by herself The * 

magicians pretend that i jiJ 

the}" lequiic to cat human * ij| 

flesh In Queensland the 
men, ha\ing pieiiously 
painted themseh es w hite, 
de\our ceitain portions of 

the body of a young 

IVOman or a gnl, as a proof -Vustnlnn busliUs of \\o\en gn.sb — one 5i\th real size (British Museum ) 
of lelationship or attach- 
ment Among the Central Australian tribes bodies are de\ouied to a\oid the 
necessity of further momning Among the Dieyeri a trial is first held at the 
grave, to ascertain w"ho caused the death, after which the flesh is taken off the 
bones, distributed, and eaten This, how^ever, is done according to lule , only 
mothers may eat their children, not fathers Still less may sons eat their parents 

Water, one of the most precious possessions in this land of drought, is, next to 
women, the most frequent cause of quarrels The art of spring-finding is highly 
developed As a substitute for it, co\enng the belly with mud is in repute as a 
thirst-quenching and cooling process In accounts of travels in West Australia, 
we hear also of wells being sunk 

One can hardly speak of agriculture among the Australians, only traces of it 
have been observed Yams were found in cultivation on the Prince of Wales 
Island, m the north-west, and in the interior Grey, m his journey from Gantheaume 
Bay to the Hutt River, came across a stretch of fertile ground more than 3 miles 
m breadth, representing a single plantation of wmran {dioscorea\ literally honey- 
combed with holes for planting The prohibition to dig up seed-bearing food- 
plants after the floweiing is merely the necessary result of ever-immment famine. 
It is a long step from this to their preseivation and increase by cultivation 

The life of the Australian native afforded little room for industrial activity, 
though the varying distribution of the raw materials gave occasion here and theie 
for a division of labour Game abounded about Adelaide, and the tribes of that 
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pait were, accoidingly, more expeit in the manufactuie of lugs and cloaks out of 
fuib than were those of Port Lincoln Pleieditaiy dcxteiity contiibuted to this 
Within the limits of a single tribe, individual families woik at things foi which 
the raw material is accessible, or othei facilities exist, some at mats, some at 
w^eapons, and then bartei their manufactures But most things aie made when 
and where they are wanted In individual distiicts the productions aie scanty 
and of little variety, and the districts show uncommonly few^ local peculiarities 
Pnmitue industries like potteiy, polishing stone weapons, eveiything connected 
with agriculture and the bt ceding of cattle, are altogether absent in Australia 
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The process of preparing skins consists of stretching them out, scraping and 
rubbing The skins are sewn together with the tail smews of the kangaioo, the 
holes being first pierced with a sharp-pointed bone As the skins are not tanned, 
the natives are careful to preserve their cloaks from damp The art of weaving 
comes chiefly into play for making nets , and m this the Australians use a loop 
similar to that found m simple fishing-nets with us In matting they do nothing 
remarkable , but their basket-work is better, sometimes even excellent 

The passion for ornament has never developed m Australia into such an 
inducement to trade as among the Africans, with their love of beads and cowries. 
Attempts to start a trade m beads with Austialians did not result favourably , 
and the lack of native products for exchange contributed to this The aborigines 
had no knowledge how to get at gold, and the trader could obtain slaves in plenty 
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nearei home, so that the chief enticements to foieign commeice weie absent 
The small atti action which Austiaha offeied to foieigneib was certain 1} a mam 
reason for the oblivion into which the discoveiics of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries fell, as well as foi the backward state of the whole country ethnographic- 
ally In the interioi some tubes cairy on an iiibignificant tiade with each other, 
and in the noith the natives, employing intervening tribes as inteimediaiics, baitei 
ochre foi shields and other objects The most important articles of local manu- 
facture that can be named aie weapons , tiade is also done m skins foi clothing, 
and in mats In West Australia a word exists to denote a market or fair 


§ 13 THE FAMILY AND SOCIETY IN AUSTRALIA 

Birth Infanticide — Bunging up and naming of childien — Names of the family groups — — E\ngann — 
S)3tem of lelationship — Inheutance — Position of the woman — AIoiaht> — VV^edlocL — Marriage bj capture — 
A scene fiom the daily life of the South Australians — Funeral ceremonies — Nativ e inquests — Tomb'> an<I 
modes of burial — VV'eakness of the political organisation — Rights of proper tj- in land — Boundaries — Chief 
ship — Famil} groups — Questions of lai\ — Blood \engeance — Deliberate e assemblies — Intel cotuse between 
tribes — State of w ai — Ngtampe , Initiation of j oiiths — Nmcmbt , Initiation of girls 


When a w^oman feels that her time is approaching she retires from the camp 
with some female companions, and all male persons have to keep their distance 
from her After the birth the father is summoned, and at once sets to work to 
lendei seivice to his wife by lighting a fire, fetching watei, and in other similai 
ways A barbarous neglect of the mother and the new-born child on the part 
of the husband is by no means the rule , nor can we refuse either to motheis 
or to fathers the credit of tender affection tow aids their children If these die 
the mothers not unfrequently cairy the bodies till they decompose, and aftei wards 
carry the bones with them in the sack on which they sleep Fathers may be 
seen carefully leading their tired children by the hand or carrying them A 
mother may sometimes have allowed the child which she earned wrapt up in a 
piece of bark to starve, to die of cold, or to burn itself in the fire , the gieat 
infant mortality may offer strong evidence of mistakes m the bringing up and 
guaidmg of the little ones, yet the fact that the period of suckling is extended 
over two or three years shows plainly the natural degree of maternal love 

Infanticide vv^as and is very widespread, and m any case the number of births 
IS out of all proportion to that of the children who survive Usually the new- 
born child IS killed immediately after birth by thrusting a stick through the ears 
into the skull, aftei which the little corpse is burnt in the fire, but cases of killing 
by throttling, or by a blow from a club, also occur In 1 860, one-third of all the 
children born among the Narnnyen v\^ere killed, every child that was born before 
the next eldei could walk, all mis-shapen children, one or both of a pair of twins, 
at least half the children of white fathers owing to jealousy, female children, and 
finally, childien of marriages entered into unwillingly But if it is once decided 
that a child is to be kept, the patience with which it is tended is unbounded In 
order to secure its thriving, superstition enjoins that the navel string be placed 
round its neck, it is never bathed, but rubbed down with dry sand As soon as 
a boy can walk, his father takes him with him on hunting and fishing expeditions, 






sixteen or eighteen, when his beaid begins to grow, he is admitted into the 
pirele of the men 

,'^prhe child receives a name as soon as it can walk, but new names are given on 
spedial occasions, as at the attainment of manhood In naming the child it is 


instincts him in all accomplishments, and teaches him the tiaditions The only 
child’s pla\ foi the boys is weapon plav, espcciall} with the speai Biom his 
fourteenth oi fifteenth \car the \oiUh takes part in wm and othei affrays, and at 
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New South Wales woa^en and child 
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customaiy to take accoiuit ot his pkio aintmi; hn biuihus uuU i an<I t>l hi^ 
birthplace Ihe lather and imithei <iKu assume new naiecs tiuin ih% biith ui 
one child to that (»f anothci Ihe oui;!n of the kmale dual nana'^ o u ikiioun 
In consequence of the custom of ne\ci pronoiincini; the name ol u 
person, taken toc^cther with th«it of borrow nv^ names fiom places, lucal pi Luhaiilu 
animals, and c\ents, a death is often followed by a chant^e not onl> ui the naint 
of all persons beaiin^ the same name with the deceased, but also in rj^iaphu al 
and other appellations To the pioper name is added the tribal name, whieh 
taken from some animate or inanimate object, and enjojs a wide extension (>\ei 
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a district of West Australia, 400 to 500 miles in breadth, Grc}. found the same 
names The practice of exchanging names may also contribute to thiS' — friends 
call each other brothers and have corresponding mutual obligations In Wide 
Bay the custom w^as to rub noses while each pronounced the name of a friend, 
and theiewith the alliance w^as concluded 

The separate tribes are broken up into a larger or smaller number of groups, 
which were expected to abstain from marriage v\ithm themselves For example, 
the South Australian tribe of the Narnn>eri is broken up into eighteen groups,, 
each of which is regarded as a family among whose members marriage is pro-- 
hibited Each family group has its totem, known in West Australia as 
Grey found everywhere an objection to any sort of interference with the 
If a man finds the animal which forms his cognisance asleep, he will not kdl at, ahd 
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la the chu^L he will ceitainh allow it to escape Anyone who has a plant foi his 
will nut pluck it cluimi; a definite poition of the yeai, and undei ccitain 
circumstances The West Australian le^auls each indnidual belonging to the 
animal or \egetable species in ([ucstion as his neaiest fiicnd, the killing of wdiom 
would be d gieat cume An important part of the men’s initiation seems to be 
eoncerned with intu^duction into this sestem of patron spiiits 

Ihe Poit-Lincoln tubes aie di\idcd into Mattiii and Kanaiu No Mattin 
may inairv a Mattin, his wife must belong to the Kanaiu^ and vne Eveiy 

child, in addition to his own name, bcais that of the maternal gioup Hcie, in 
the south, the also plays a part, though one of less impoitancc , but it is 

nc\ei tuui^mitted to a ion On King Geoige’s Sound, also, we find two classes 
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With the same icstnction on marriage About Hermannsburg, the Peake Rivei, 
and Charlotte \\ aters, the division is more complicated, the natives falling into 
four sub-groups , and a similar daision is found in West Australia, in the south 
of Queensland, and among the Bailing tribes It is doubtless ownng to a tubal 
fission of this kind that we find on the Dawson two groups named respectively 
after the white and black cockatoos , whence arose the comical misconception 
that the West Australians were named after the most important article of their 
diet About the North-west Cape, the Kobong system is said not to be found 
Alleged caste distinctions are almost certainly to be referred to this exogamic 
tribal organisation It is reported that at Port Essington, besides the division of 
the tribe into families, theie exists another strict division into three castes 
According to Earl, the first claims descent from the fire, the second fiom the 
soil, while the name of the third means “ net-makers,” which points to Kobofig 
Wilson quotes similar names as existing about Raffles Bay In spite of their 
strict separation these divisions have equal rights and are outwardly quite similar. 

Among many tribes no custom is held more sacred than exogamy The least 
trace of blood-relationship is a bar to marriage, and the first question asked in 
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courtship refers to this If the couple unite in spite of it, then union is regaided 
as lawless, and c\cn punished with death, as incest, by the Austuilians, who in 
matters of morality aie lax enough It has also been pioposcd to refei to an 
exogamic oiigin the JNgza-XgiajnJ^e ceiemoin, to be mentioned piesentlv, though 
this IS otherwise explicable Yet it is a fact that it is emplo}ed wdien thcie is a 
wash to pie\cnt mariiage between members of diffeient tubes But its chief 
puipose is no doubt of another kind It is plain that the number of women, 
ahead}” insufficient for the many aspirants to marriag-e, is rendeicd still moic 
insufficient by pol>gamy, wheiein 
the senior men aie piefeired to the 
disad\antage of their infeiiors 
Accoidmgly, m e\eiy family mai- 
iiageable women ha\c a high 
\alue, as is plainly expiessed m 
the s}stem of mariiage b}^ ex- 
change It is thus the interest of 
all men of the same family that no 
one of them should mairy any of 
their own >oung women, theieb} 
depining the lest of the valuable 
object to be obtained by an ex- 
change Among the features of 
exogamy w^e naturally find the 
custom that the son-in-lavv shall 
not utter the name of his mothcr- 
in-law^ nor the daughter -m» law 
that of hei father-in-law, nor e\en 
use the name in a general mean- 
ing, if It has one , also that peisons 
united by this affinity shall ne\er 
see each other after the betrothal, 
or that the future mothei -in-law 
must keep her face co\ered in hci 
son-m-law^*s presence 

The fact that the rule of exogamy is obser\ed m marriage, but not so strictl}” 
m illicit relations, may be interpreted on the supposition that this institution w^as 
started at a time when marriage w^as on a firmer footing In any case its object 
is now not always attained 

Connected wnth this is the strict determination of the degrees of kinship, which 
we find also among other exogamous races Among the Nairinyeri and the 
Meiu, a man calls his brother’s children “son” and “daughter”, his sister’s 
children, “ nephew” ” and “ niece ” , a woman calls her sister’s children “ son ” and 
“daughter,” her brothers “nephew ” and “ niece” A Narrmyeri peculiarity is to 
call father and child collects ely Retukng^ mother and child Ratuleng , and to 
possess words denoting “ a person who has had a loss, in the sense of widow or 
widower Where political development is so feeble as among the Australians, 
nothing but this strict organisation of kinship gives social life any stability 

Closely bound up with all this is the right of inheritance through females 
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1 ainily tuatii ctttnis, atqu’iLd IhuiUi^h the mothci, aic most stnctly maintained, 
t \Ln liluiKl-fLuds pass In the nnjlhct, thnii^h to thi'5 ihcie aie exceptions Among 
the \iiniii\cH cl M)n mhciits his tatliei s piopiity In the west, c\eiy fathci 
<h\id(.s his land betnecn his sons , if he has none, his daiightcis sons inheiit A 
wonivUi Crin po'"^e'-H no leal pioptU} In tlic south, on the other hand, whcie the 
inheiitul laud ah\a\-^ has a name of its own, which the possessoi also beais, 
women shau in the inheiitance in the nnith, wheic the }-oungcst child takes the 
hugest shale, maiiicd daughteis come m Ihe widow^’s position among the 
Cential Australian tube-* is peciihai , a man may mair} again, but a widow becomes 
the propel 1\ of the tube, — a iurm of pul}andiy The West Australians ha\e 
mainagc with a biothei’s widow , and also the custom that a maiiied w^oman 
ma> enlei mlo an engagement with an unmaiiied man, contingent on the death 
hei husband 

that the wife should leckoii as the absolute piopeity of liei husband, so fai 
thit m Adelaide the teim for ^‘maincd man,” means “ownei of a woman,” is not 
peculiar to Austialia But we find here a whole numbci of customs and usages, 
tending to dn\e the wife still further into the backgiound The piessuie of a 
lilc ot po\eit\ beais most hea\ily on the weakci sex We heai nothing of female 
chiefn and Ama 7 on bod}guaids as m Afiica, though, among the Kuinai, w^omen 
seem to take part m consultation Female magicians, female doctois, sacied 
females, aie \cry rare By taboo laws, which remind us of Polynesia, they may 
not eat with the men, and aie excluded fiom all religious functions, and usuall> 
ftom dances The list of articles of food which are forbidden to them is long, 
including many fishes, for instance, and all turtles Only women wnth child may 
cat pigcoiih, with ail others they disagree Yet moic impoitant peihaps is the fact 
that while certain ni;^stic iitcs exercise a great influence on the life of the men, 
the women being incapable of initiation are foi that \ery leason placed on a lower 
le\cl, and m many respects are without legal lights Seciet societies stand like a 
close aristociac} in the face of the excluded women and childien E\en the \ow^ 
which among some tubes the boy at his admission to manhood has to take, that 
he will abstain from all \iolence towards the woman, is easily broken among 
people of so uni Illy and incalculable disposition The Australians share with all 
races in wdiose soul the feeling of magnanimity has not yet aw^akened to con- 
sciousness a hereditary tendency to despise women The custom m \ogue among 
the West Austiahans, by which one old woman undertakes the office of grand- 
mother to the tribe, settles quarrels, separates fighters, but also summons to wai, 
Is the onl> vcstige of compensation 

In Centidl and South Australia great laxity of morals pie\ails both in and 
out of wedlock European influences and the general process of decadence can 
only ha\e tended to increase this, in many cases actually to call it into exist- 
ence Xo aid IS gi\cn to morality by the betiothal of girls in childhood, or, as m 
W^est Austialia, soon after biith, to men of mature years, nor by the jealousy 
with wdiich they are subsequently w^atched This is a safeguard against pio- 
fligacy only by making it an infringement of acquired lights , just as adultery is 
punished w ith death w ithout its being any breach of good behaviour on a man’s 
part to make over his wife to his brothers Wc are told that the aborigines of 
Port Lincoln hold the community of wives among brothers to be lawful, while 
they regard as disgraceful the loan of a wife to a friend, or the exchange of wives 
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between aequeuntances foi one though this is nu uiiLinninnu c.^rmuikt Lt 

this connection it is siL;nifitMnl that whiL the men the Mful ] th / lur thcii 
own wucs, and Kaittti foi those to whom as wncs oi bioth*is oi luai nuilue. 
thc} ha\e a claim, women ha\e onl> one name foi then husband end his biolhii 

\\c meet with pol>^amy whcie\oi women and food aie in simicicnt atniua- 
ance In the fertile noith-west, men ha\e been seen with tL\en wi\l^ , on 
the south-east coast with two If the bin den of existence lies lua\> on Iho 
Austialian, half of whose life is spent imdci pnvalions, it falls with double wes'^hr 
on the wife Yet, m spite of this, many obseuers praise the toiiehinq fideiii} 
the women to then husbands and loids \\ i\es aie a \aluable property, which tlie 
elder men tiy to keep and incicase as much as ma> be, b> the puicha^e of qirls or 
the exchange of then own daughters foi those of their friends The census of 
South Austialia foi 1876 ga\e 2203 male natnes against 1730 females E\en 
among tubes that ha\e ne\ci come into contact with Europeans, scarcit} of women 
occiiis , so that w^e need not wondei if the capture of w^omen is frequently a cause 
of war, 01 if unfaithfulness on the part of wnes is punished with death and 
mutilation 

Captuie of wives has been designated, with some exaggeration, as the Australian 
foim of mariiage-contract When a woman is earned off, it is ahva>s by something 
of the natuie of a w^arlike attack There are, however, gentler modifications In 
the south-east it is propei foi a youth to obtain the assent of a girl from a 
neighbouring tube, and then to elope with her, remaining two nights and a day in 
the bush, to escape an imaginary pursuit on the part of her tribe In New South 
Wales the method is louglier Here the girl, even when agieeable to the marriage, 
IS ahvays secietly seized and cairied off by the bridegroom and his party This 
often lesulted in a hot fight, w^herem the girl, snatched from side to side, might 
easily receive most of the blow^s But frequently the fight is a mere pretence , it 
IS just a tradition, wnth which even the w^omen would be soiry to do away Some- 
times the wife IS obtained by pui chase or exchange, sometimes received m return 
for a present In the two latter cases the ariangement is often made while she is 
still a child, or even at the bieast In that case the consent of the female partner 
IS desired, but in no way necessary The girl expresses her willingness by lighting 
a fire m the husband’s hut The consent of the parents and relatives is thought 
much more essential among the Narrmyen , a girl who enters into an informal 
connection wnth a man is regarded as a prostitute, the fact that no compensation 
is given for her being a blot on her reputation Before the Nairinyeri had come 
much into contact with Europeans, the procedure was this Marriage took place 
at ten or twelve years, and was a pure matter of exchange , no man could take a 
wife who had not one to give. It is the brother more often than the fathei wdio 
gives the girl away, and receives the gift in return , but he can sell this light to 
another, which brings us near to marriage by purchase The man who wishes to 
marry a girl, appi caches the one who has to give her away through an intermediary 
Then the relations on both sides come and encamp at a little distance apart In 
the evening the girls to be married are escorted by torchlight, with the men, into 
a large hut , the relations sit about for a time in silence, then sing and dance 
wildly Next evening the same thing is repeated and the marriage is complete 
If a bride is still very young, her husband restores her for a while to her people , 
and often rubs her with fat to make her grow. 
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riic inily death lei^aided by the Aiistialiaii^ as natiiial is death in battle 
Then mind cannot put up with the idea of death as a ncccb>it\ E\ci> death that 
is nut brought about b\ \isiblc \iulencc seems to them the icsult of magical aits 
These aie facilitated by guing the magician something which has been taken fiom 
the person to be acted upon ^ and for this icason fiagments of food, gnawed bones, 
<ind the like aic eaiefulH burnt The first funeral ceremony consists in discoveiing 
the cnemv who has done the mischief Among the Port Lincoln tubes theneaicst 
of km sleeps the hist night with his head on the bod\, in order that in his di earns 
some indicatKnii of the magician may leach him On the following day the coipse 
IS borne out upon a biei and now^ the fuends of the deceased call out the names 
of tariDus peisons At some one of these they say that the body gives a stait in 
a paiticuiar direction and mo\es towards the ciimmal The Adelaide natives 
cany the dead on a wheel-shaped bier of blanches , one man in the centre supporting 
the body with his head, until the inquest has arnv'ed at a conclusion Relations 
w ho do not lament sufficiently at the funeral are easily suspected of complicity in 
the death Among other tribes in the south the corpse is laid upon a biei called 
‘the Knowing One,” and questioned A movement of the bier is legarded as an 
affiimativc If it docs not move, further questions are asked 

^Vmong the Die;>cii the corpse has its great toes tied togethei, and is shrouded 
in a net The grav e is about 3 feet deep Three 01 four men place the body in 
this and let it he on its back tor a few minutes Then three men kneel down and 
lay their heads upon it Then an old man takes a rod in each hand, places himself 
before the corpse, strikes the rods together, and questions the dead The othci 
men, sitting round in a circle and acting as mouthpieces for the dead man, 
denounce some one, upon whom the whole guilt of the death is cast 

Another wa}, used widely in the south-east, of detecting the magician, was to 
observe the direction in which some insect crawled from the grave Or one man 
would cleverly find footprints leading towards a suspicious person Among the 
]Morcton Bay tribes, aftei the dead man had been eaten, the official sorcerer would 
hold up his skin befoie various persons, and draw conclusions from their demeanoui 
as to the one responsible An unnatural death is somewhat discreditable, and 
accordingly when the dead man has been swathed 111 bark, they whispei in his ear 
an injunction to say in the next world that he died naturally The tribes of Cape 
York have a way of punishing the guilt of blood, which reminds us of Polynesian 
customs After the funeral feast the chief enters the group of men with the skull, 
weapons, and ornaments of the deceased, and so long as the ceremony lasts, he is 
allowed even to commit homicide, as the representative of the dead man 

If the reputed slayer belongs to another tribe, the friends of the accused formally 
curse the dead man and all his deceased relatives , thus affording a casus belli 
Before the fight the dead man's tribe raise a loud cry of grief, while the othei side 
e\cite them by laughter, mocking dances, and buffooneries Both sides then levile 
each other vigorously , a few spears are thrown and a slight wound or two given 
Finally the old men declare that honour is satisfied 

The native inquest,” as it is called, is followed by the interment This takes 
place either below” or above the surface of the ground, the former method being 
more frequent m the southern half of i\ustralia In the noith-west, and on the 
shores of Lake Alexandra, Grey and Taplm speak of great sepulchral mounds 
These perhaps go bark to a time when the deaths were more numeious , among 
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the Austialians of to-day \\c find onh luleiment'' A fne w fu^t ]*i,hud 

the nanow gia\c, to dii\c auay all hmtfiil ma^ic, then it is had filled with 
on which the bod> is laid cithci stictchcd out ot duubkd up It is then ‘^ecund 
with sticks and cuvcicd with lea\es and caith The caith which has btc^n du^ 
out is heaped up at the head and the foot Fmthcr, the is strewn wnh ka\cs 
or led caith, and a ticc-stem is laid upon it, oi in many cd'-e^ a hut built, at 
dooi of which aie placed the bioken speais of the dead man In iiont are time 
posts with cai\ings and figiues, and painted red as a token that xen^eance has 
been taken foi the dead man On the Pime Rnei a chief’s body is placed in a 
hollow tiec, and the dcpaiturc of the soul is encouiagcd by a whirring noi'-e which 
the b^standeis make The head lies to the east on King George’s bound, t<^ the 
west among the South Austialians, while the West Australian practice \ancs 
with the tube Where the body is doubled up, it is tied by the great toes or by 
the thumb and one finger of each hand , the arms are thrust undet the knees and 
the head bent o\ei them , and the corpse is shrouded in a net or a hide Often 
the beard and nails are remo\ed before buiial , the weapons are regularly placed 
with the dead 

Among many tribes a thread of cannibalism runs through the burial customs 
The Dieyeii, after the “inquest,” cut all the fat fiom the face, loins, arms, and 
stomach, and hand it round to be consumed by the mom tiers Macdonald describes 
a less sa\age custom on the Upper Mary Ri\er m Queensland The dead body was 
laid between two piles of logs and duly roasted When the skin was black all o\er, 
the mastei of the ceremonies drew longitudinal and transverse lines with chalk 
upon it, di\ ided it w ith a knife along the lines from head to foot, separated the 
head fiom the trunk, and cut every limb into pieces Meantime the rest kept up 
a cannibal howling and gave themselves deep wounds with their battle-axes. 
Finally the divided portions were not eaten, but buried The list of customs pre- 
ceding oi following an interment is m many cases extensive Painting is ficquent , 
also w'^omen beat themselves with sticks till the blood flows , men pull their beards 
out On Encounter Bay the women scrape the earth on which the body has lam 
into a heap, holding that the soul has passed into the earth and can only be set 
free by sci aping it In many cases the mound is not over the grave but to one 
side, the earth which has been thrown up is allowed to lie, and the walls of the 
grav e, which is furnished with a side-niche, are trodden in at once ov cr the body 

The graves are often conspicuous, especially by the grave-posts, Peron saw 
one on Cape Naturaliste, in front of which was a semicircle of black and a larger 
one of white sand, with circles, triangles, and squares, marked b> planting rushes 
in them Similarly he saw, on either side of a stream near King George’s Sound, 
a circular patch about 3 feet in circumference, stuck round with eleven sharp 
spears, stained blood -red with gum, the points on either side turned towards 
the other In the south and east graves are open cleanngs with paths to 
them, 01 conical sandhills surrounded by a circular trench or three roves of semi- 
circulai benches , hard by are posts with figures scratched on them They often 
have huts or straw roofs built over them, or they are themselves the huts m w’^hich 
the corpse reposes They are also covered with brushwood to keep the ghost 
from getting out Lastly, cases occur of burial m ant heaps The simplest form 
of above-ground burial is when the dead are put into hollow trees. Near Port 
Macquarie the corpse is sewn up in bark, and hung to a tree at a height of 10 
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feet btUcHt found on a tioc ncai Hawker Qeek a child’s coffin, piettily caived 
m wood Uf the shape of a canoe, oniamentcd with naiiow incisions at the side, 
co\cied with balk, and bound with stiin^ made of grass In some places 
cicmation pte\ails On Poitland Bay hollow tiecs aic burnt wuth the body in 
them , neat Poit ]^Iacqiiane the body is hung up and a fiie made below it The 
temains aic a hindiance m tta\cllmg, and in the hands of an enemy might be 
employed foi mischic\ous pui poses of magic, so they arc aftciwaids thiowm into 
the sea A fiuthei \anation is to skeletonise the body and pi eseue the bones 
The aborigines of Cape York take the bones out of the gra\e aftei some months, 
and lay them m a common receptacle in some i emote foiest , and the Yardaikm 
about Somerset take them, after six: months’ burial, to Yoik Island But all 
bones aic not put aw a} Skulls ha\e a use as drinking vessels , and the Papuan 
fashion of weanng the lowci jaw^ of a slam enemy as a military decoiation occuis 
as met with on Saibai Island Mothers cany the bones of dead childien wnth 
them in then bundles In oidci to piomote decomposition the body is exposed 
on a platfoim to sun and ram, just as about Poit Moiesby the corpse is laid 
undci a loof, and a woman sta>s by it till it has decayed Among the tribes 
on the IMutray and on Encountei Bay the coipse is flayed, and aftei wards 
roasted and dried on a fiame The relations crawd into the hut when this takes 
place, smeai then bodies, and keep up a hideous howding day and night When 
the body is dr> they drag it about wuth them from place to place as a piecious 
treasure If they become so many as to be a nuisance, the oldest mummies 
arc fastened to a piece of wood and hung up in a tree too high for the wild 
dogs to reach them. The Central Australian tribes preserve only chiefs oi fallen 
w’-aniois , others aie merely buned. Names of dead peisons are a\oided , people 
who bear the same name take another In Central Austialia, also, gra\es are 
made onl} m places where a camp is ne\er likely to be pitched 

The Australian tribes ha\e not, and never had, advanced to the point of 
forming states Each family group lays claim to a definite tract of land, the 
enjoyment of which is eithei claimed m common or divided among individuals 
according to the nature of the produce The first appeals in common lights of 
hunting and fi uit-pickmg, while traces of personal property are so far developed 
that single families will assert preferential claims to a spring, a brook, a portion 
of forest, and the like The two rights are determined separately foi special cases 
For oidmary hunting all land belongs alike to the community, but when grass has 
to be burnt the consent of individual occupants is asked Even among nomad 
tribes certain families have a several right to particular camping-places A number 
of tribes will unite in the common ownership of particular tiacts, or m the use of 
phonolite quarries for purposes of axe-makmg 

Against foieign invasion the feeling of joint union is highly developed The 
external boundaries of many tubes are even said to be marked with stones, where 
they do not follow the course of mountains or rivers Whoever crosses them must 
bear a message-stick as a token of safe conduct, or m some other way piove his 
right to do so In West Australia, where the tribes from the interior come down 
every yeai to the coast, passage seems only to be allowed them for that puipose 
The Australians cannot at all understand being treated as landless men, hence the 
apparently unprovoked attacks upon exploring parties of whites 
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The actual diflrerences between tribes as legaids powei, cultuic, oi considciation, 
are small Some, however, gam influence fiom the reputation of having pov\ciful 
magicians at command, others, like the Cockatoos of South Austiaha with then 
boomerangs, fiom fame of their stionger weapons Little individuality is stamped 
upon some populations by then names The simple name “ Men ” is often found , 
thus the South Austialians between 23° and 28"" South, 132'’ and 134^^ East, aie 
called nothing but^‘Enlla” The name “ Nan inyeri,” too, accoiding to Taiflin, 
denotes merely '‘belonging to mankind” Family groups take local names, 01 aie 
called after the group -symbol 

Ndtuie being foi the most part unpropitious, rendeis dispeision compulsoiy , 
but, at the same time, knits the bonds of the family group closer This favouis 
a high degree of isolation, which impaits to the life of a community a lepubhcan 
or quasi-fedeiative chaiactei Eveiy family group has its elective chief or Rupidle, 
who in all contentions conducts the proceedings as speakei He had originally 
to live on the hunting-ground and break up the game Geneially he is the eldest, 
strongest, 01 most expeit , but a bully is sometimes elected The chief has a 
council of the oldest men, called by the Naninyeri Tendi His seat in this is 
called the judgment-seat, and his chief duty is to pass sentence for eveiy kind of 
tiansgression If the tendis of two tubes hold a joint meeting, the ciicle is often 
composed of hundieds from one and the other Europeans have to give leave to 
their servants, even in the midst of important work, in ordei that they may attend 
a meeting of this kind either as judges, witnesses, or spectators In the lepoits 
of travelleis mention is even made of " princes,” as among the Yaiibandemi on 
Macleay River But since the chiefship is a post giving little pre-eminence, it 
often happens, on the other hand, that it is entirely lacking, accoiding to 
Schurmann, the Port Lincoln aborigines have neither a chief nor any peison of 
iccognised authoiity Among others a certain influence is exercised by the oldest, 
strongest, and bravest, also by magicians 

If a native murdei a membei of another tribe, his life is forfeited to that tube 
The fi lends of the slam man demand his sui render, and he is speared to death 
Then they buiy two staves of a span long, one to represent the slayer, one the 
slam, and the deed is expiated If the slayer dies before vengeance has been 
taken, 01 succeeds in escaping punishment, his nearest of km has to bear the 
penalty For lesser offences it suffices to run a spear, when occasion serves, 
through the leg or arm of the culprit Among the Dieyeri the aibiti ament of 
aims is called for even in cases of theft or slander Other penalties, as for 
manslaughter, are banishment from the tribe, or compulsory withdiawal to the 
maternal kindred For small tiespasses stripes aie commonly inflicted, increasing 
in severity, as we go south, to the point of beating with a club about the head 
But they are glad to alleviate severe penalties by a touch of formality , thus in 
the case of speaiing, the culprit is furnished with a shield, and permitted to use it 
to keep himself uninjured 

If a blood-feud has to be set on foot, it is quickly announced by means of loud 
cries, from the tone of which the degiee of the crime can be judged even a long 
way off The very children know if they are 111 danger by reason of their kinship 
to the guilty pci son But there are offences which aie left to be dealt with by,, 
the gods A man who eats a grub out of his neighbours tree falls ill , if he wishes 
to avert this, and piivate vengeance as well, he sticks a bough in the ground by 
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the tree. Among the Narrinyeri a refined form of revenge called fieilyerie was 
introduced a generation ago from the Upper Murray. The person seeking revenge 
inlets the end of a spear or a sharp piece of bone into the flesh of a decaying 
it itay there for some weeks. Then he anoints a bunch of hair 
Ihc fat of a corpse^ wraps It round the point of his dagger-Hke neilyerie^ and 
thus by a single j:)rick can inoculate his enemy with the cadaveric poison. 

The natural conditions of the land, unfavourable as they are to communities 
of any siEe or permanence, the difficulty of obtaining food — in short, the hard 
struggle for existence, renders more acute the distrust between man and man, tribe 
and tribe. Belief in ghosts aids to produce this result Even the return of 
acquaintances calls forth no signs of joy ; it is some time before unrestrained con- 
versation takes place. Strangers are thought to bring illness ; but if they are 
once received they are perfectly safe. Among the Dieyeri, if a man of rank 
appears the warriors go to meet him and make as though they would drive him 
off But he too brandishes his weapons ; both parties parry with their shields ; he 
is embraced and brought into the camp to be entertained. Greeting is indicated 
by rubbing the breast, leave-taking by extending the hands and raising them to 
the head. 

W e hear of mutual visits, of hospitalities, of reunions for the purpose of decid- 
ing contested points, or for trade, or at the initiation of the youths. Intercourse 
by messengers is conducted according to definite rules. Among the South 
Australians it is the women who carry overtures for peace; if the women of the 
opposing side return the visit the quarrel is regarded as at an end. The institution 
of ngta-ngiampe throws a light upon the extent to which any intercourse between 
one tribe and another is conceived of as an important occasion. The navel-string 
of a child, tied up with a bunch of feathers, is presented to the father of a child of 
similar age iii another tribe. The two children are thenceforth figui-figiti')npB to 
each other ; they must have no contact nor speech with each other, but when 
grown-up they act as agents in the barter-trade. The perforation of the nasal 
septum is also connected with the precautions for security in dealings with neigh- 
bouring tribes. The father of the child suggests the operation, which is performed 
at noon by an old man to the accompaniment of chanting. While the wound is 
healing the boy executes the commission he has to do, and henceforth he is regarded 
as sacred, and is honoured. 

A deep insight into the Australian mind is afforded by the long list of initia- 
tions, vhich accompany the passage of boys and girls to the age of maturity, 
W ith this is combined some sacrifice of a part of the body, whether by the knocking 
out of teeth or the amputation of a finger. Besides these we find the infliction of 
pain by blows, scarring, fasting, or compulsory seclusion ; everything being referred 
to divine institution. In the interior, boys creep with blindfolded eyes by a long 
passage into the circular enclosure called borUy and for a week after the festival 
have to look downwards. Among the Boyne River tribes candidates have to keep 
a stric|, fast for three weeks before the festival in a square enclosure within the 
forest About Cape York circumcision and the knocking out of a tooth are followed 
by a month in the bush ; the youthful novices being painted white, and forbidden 
to be looked upon by any woman on pain of death. After this they return to their 
^ piece of white shell as a frontlet, and keep on their festival adorn- 
ment# ha long as they hold together. The Narrinyeri do not allow a boy from his 
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tenth yeai to comb or cut his hair, nor to paitake of the thirteen kinds of (^ame 
that aie most easily piocuiablc and most niitutious Tattooini^ is often undergone 
at an early age among the Encountei Bay tribes by boys of ten ^ears old 
When the time for it is come they are seized without wainnig by the men a1 
night, and dragged off to a distant place, the women meantime making a show 
of Mgoious opposition, and throwing fiie-brands All the hair on the body i« 
plucked out or singed off, the 


hail of the head is combed 
with a spear, and the body 
smeaied with oil and ruddle 
After fasting and w^atching foi 
three days and nights they 
aie allowed to eat and sleep , 
but they must lay then heads 
across sticks stuck in the 
giound, drink only thiough a 
rush, and abstain from all 
foods that are permitted to 
women They remain m this 
condition, as nmtnnbe until 
then beards have grown thiee 
times They are forbidden 
to take a wnfe, but may go 
after any girl of their ow n age 
Formerly death was the 
penalty for a breach of these 
rules , and it is still firmly 
belie\ed that their infraction 
will be punished by growing 
up ugly and by premature 
grey hairs The original object 
of these laws was perhaps to 
toughen the men by means 
of pain and fatigue , but now 
they certainly have the con- 
trary effect, and the health 
of the young men is often 
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But besides the hardening process, there is a deeper meaning in these ceremonies 
To begin with, they serve to remove the boy from the women , which accounts 
for the care, amounting to pedantry, that is taken to exclude women from the 
initiatory iites The instrument, resembling the ‘^bull-roarer” of English boys 
(of which a representation will be found on a later page), which serves to indicate 
that sacred business is going on in the neighbourhood, may not be looked upon 
or touched by women and children Similarly women may never, and lads nol 
till after their last tattooing, behold the sacred quartz implement used fc^r thal 
purpose The meaning of some initiations is quite obscure to us , as for instance 
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oiic dcsctibcci by in \\hich an Adelaide native opened one of his own 

\eins, aftci pic\ionsly t} inij it with a string of human haii, and spiinkled the 
back, head, and bieast of the bo}s with blood, which was allowed to “diy on” 
Tliih took place in a icmote spot amid piofound silence Among ceitam tubes 
tattooing, b> the manner of its execution, becomes of the natuie of an initiatoiy 
iite, thoiu»h Its pnmaiy object was to gue gi eater suppleness to the aims The 
patient keeps away for some months fiom female society , w^eais lings of opossum- 
skin Qii both uppei arms, and cairies two sticks polished by long use 

CitcumciMon is so imncisal that to call a man ‘‘ uncircumcised ” is an insult 
The ncarcijt of kin anange foi and peiform the opeiation The boy makes as 
though he would tly He is caught, laid on the ground, lubbed with dust, and 
lifted by the eais with loud yells, to rouse him fiom any spell that may ha\e been 
cast upon him Other mutilations aie piactised m West and Cential Australia, 
it IS suppo-^ed with the \iew of reducing the power of piocieation , but it is 
unceitain if they have this effect 

In the case of girls also, the passage fiom childhood to wmmanhood is celebiatcd 
with initiator}” rites and sacrifices They are secluded and have to fast and undeigo 
painting Among the Lairakia of North Australia the giils on the appioach of 
maturity aie swathed in bark and kept m a hut for three weeks befoie the ceremony 
W^omen ha\e the top joint of the right forefinger cut off, and, in commemoiation 
of special events, ha\c teeth knocked out or a finger amputated Cicatiisation 
in them iinohes a smaller portion of the body than in men 


§ 14 THE TASMANIANS 


Ph>-,ic'il resembknee to the Melanesians— Dress— Dwellings— Na\igation—tVeapons— Funeral customs— 

Superstition— Extinction of the lace 

Tasm vnia 01 Van Diemen’s Land was formerly deemed to be a portion of Australia, 
and therefore the natives of these two regions were regarded as m all essentials 
conformable But this is not entirely the case There can be no doubt that 
both are on an equally low' level of culture , but a distinction is evident m the 
bodily characteiistics, wherein the Tasmanians show'ed an approach to the 
Papuan type 

The bodily appearance of the Tasmanians appeared at one time to experi- 
enced observers far from miserable Cook describes them as for the most part 
slim, of average statute, woolly-haired like the aborigines of New Guinea, but 
without the flat noses and thick lips , their features very far fiom disagreeable 
The children were even pretty, the women at least not repellent The accurate 
description which Cook’s sutgeon, Anderson, has given of the natives of Adventure 
Bay has in its mam points been confirmed by the best observers The colour of 
their skin was a blackish grey, not so dark as that of the Africans , their hair was 
woolly and divided into tufts like that of the Hottentots , the nose full and broad 
but not flat , the eyes of medium size, the expression of them not remarkably 
lively pr sliarp, but open and frank , the mouth wide, and surrounded by a thick 
beard smeared with grease and ruddle Their build was in general well-propor- 
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tioncd, thoui^h the belly was lathei stioni^ly piomincnt , in si»mc ck^icc owiiv^ to 
then fcuuiuitc attitude with the uppei pait of the bud\ thiown baekwaid, and one 
hand aeioss the back ^Kispin^ the othet aim as it hiincj 

Cook and i\ndcison found the Tasmanians in a state of absolute niidite 
For ornament nauow stiips of hide weic wound sc\cial times lound the neck, like 
stung, 01 piecc't of hide wiapped loiincl the ankles The women had a kanga’rjo 
skill in its natuial condition tied lound the back and loins, but tail} foi can \ 1114 
the childicn on their backs, it did not covei the lower part of the body When 
tia\elling thc}^ also woie mocassins which weienot found among the Australians 
Beside the scais on the bodv, as in the men, the women had their whole head 
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shaven, or at least a tonsure The painting of the body and the powdering of 
the hail, which was worn by the men stiffly frizzed with red dust, are spoken of, 
also the anointing with fat and adoinment wnth strings of shells Red feathers 
were popular, beads and coins were accepted with satisfaction, iron was not 
highly valued The dwellings of the Tasmanians consisted of WTetched huts 
The huts show^ed great \ ariety , this v\ ant of a definite type ma> alwa> s be 
regaided as a sign of low development Theie were also huts built in a hemi- 
spherical shape of stems and woven boughs, temporary tents, wnnd scieens made 
of boughs, or grass piled up upon poles but no real villages , the bark huts were 
mostly placed on accessible points of the coast, m their neighbourhood v\ere great 
heaps of shells 

The Tasmanians are more closely connected with the true Australians m 
the degree of culture possessed by them than anthropologically One piece of 
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fuuiitiirL which they had and the Australians had not was the head -cushion of 
skin In spite of the climate the}, weie no moie of agncultiuists than the 
Australians, but then shotes and then forest^ pio\ided flesh food in abundance 
Then i^icata eneic»} icsultcd from then belter noiuishmcnt The}^ seem to 
ha\e cooked, like the Austiahans, w ith hot stones Their canoes weic mcicly 
bioad raft-like \cssels made uf baik or stiong reeds Accoidingly they nc\ei 
\entuied fai out to sea, not haci they ah\a>s paddles to piopel their boats, 
often using onl} spears , the}" could liowc\ei swim and di\e well They li\cd by 
picfcrcnce on shell -fish , then weapons differed materially from those of the 
Austiahans , thc}" had no boomerangs, thiowung- sticks, or bows and auow^s 
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They chiefly used long wooden spears, a sharpened missile stick half a }^aid 
long, wooden clubs, and for chopping and cutting rudely chipped flakes of 
stone They lued almost constantly in a state of war, but they w'ere not 
man-eaters, and they treated their women better than did the Australians The 
6000 01 booo estimated inhabitants of the pie-Euiopean time were divided into 
numerous tribes Their modes of burial remind us of Australia, and also the 
manifold wa}s even in this limited space of burning, of ciemation, bimal, putting 
away m hollow tiees, budding dead huts ovei the giave The Tasmanian 
character displa>ed itself to the whites as m the mam cheerful and good 
humoured, their mental endowments were toleiable Too late w^as education 
allowed to spiead among the remains of this unhappy race, and too late \vas 
it recognised that, as was expiessed by Mi A R Wallace, we had heie to do wuth 
a race having dispositions towards progress to which civilization gave no time 
to bring Its dispositions to perfection 
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The 5000 ubfiut;mcs n\ 1 asniaiu i in iN f 5 hui tain n to Hi In ihha 

In oidci to atone to the itiiuundci Uu the nijiNiiue that ii id hi t ij tiuni them tht 
small band was .issemlded at CHslci Cuve^ un the ea^it suit of ta» inland aatl 
placed uiuki the eaie of a piotccloi ot the aboii^iiie',, aiul pn3\i<kd with ali 
necessaries of life But by 1876 the lasinanian stock beeaiui- extinet lu tW 
woman wdiose poituut h gneii un the piece ding page 


^ 15 RELIGIOX OF THE AUSTRALIANS 

India mUnt'S'i of reiigmus conctplion^ — Utemp s a to-niogoiij — Iht. cre^nc. gnU — Gtiig of tlio 

Stromhr} c.ititoi', —G ihK win) luUun to — Be ot kgoia-^—Lie liter tit ith — fib — ( Uic 

siiperauions— -M igiu in-, — Snud md —Migen in<l pin aenn-'—einn^.t-a a 

rt.hgiuu!s untttrs 

The religious conception^ of the Austialians gi\e the nnpiession oi decadence aiu 
corruption Theie is a sound about them not oak as oi an earlier time but <is fion 
foicign regions, confused indeed and indistinct, but with a img of ]\lelanesian ant 
Polynesian tiadition Some sa\ that the\ ha\e heaid talk of a siiprune being 
the gi\ei of good, in the noith under the name Koy«ui, m the south under that o 
Nurnndcre and Baiamai, but we can attach no gitat weight to thin In thc>c 
rudimentaiy m\ thologics the supreme god is, as a rule, the one to whom the 
creation of the world is asciibed without his being self-cicated, and who was fiun 
the beginning in hca\en before the heio gods existed Such appeals to be the 
Alomamcherclu of the Adelaide tiibcs The second god, Monana, ascended t< 
hea\en only later by means of spcais thrown up one after another , to him the 
creation of man was ascribed Among the West Australians we meet with c 
certain Motogon as creatoi who pioduces the caith bw calling and blowing Ii 
South Australia Barim forms the world by drawing the plan of it instead of b} 
speaking We are icminded of him by the name of Booiambin, the son ot the 
South Australian Baiamai Also the Die} eri legend that the moon cheated th< 
woild at the request of their head god IMoora-moora, points to the notion of * 
second creator other than the chief deity 

The chief distinction between Australian and Polynesian mythology is tha 
the former does not grow up from its root m cosmogony to any fixed genealogy 
any recognised history, any’’ cycle of divme legends We do indeed meet witl 
attempts in this direction, but they- ha\c made no progress The Dieyen refe 
the origin of the sun to man's need of hunting the emu , thew used to pray 11 
their dances that Moora-moora would cast heat upon the earth, and so he createc 
the sun The abongmes of Encounter Bay say that the sun passes e\cry^ cvLnin< 
through spirits in long double rank, who implore his favour Whoever obtains 1 
bestows upon him the skin of a red kangaioo, and that is the reason why h 
returns in red robes* The same thoughtful people make the moon grow thin b 
reas#n of her long stay m the company^ of man , the supreme being has her dm e 
away, she conceals herself, and meantime obtains new strength by eating root 
T he South Australians regard the moon as the sun's husband, and say that th 
wife kills the husband at every new moon , and both heie and in West Austral 1 
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It I'- 1h‘Ih\u1 rlhii tilt U\M unu h\C(l tni LMith and pioduccd childicn Similar 
human ti rut ucMuntt tl <)t tlu 

ritlu 1 le^tinK t untam tiatt'- tithu duties, and of contact with Polynesian 
imlh'' Man) lU-tints itacuu! tuui luin^s fiom Xgaiino, who then changed 
hunstir into a ■*.0,1 ninn^lt i IP jieihajis, the same who came fiom heaven as 
ranilu, and ma<k tin khuni} Ri\u Natiundcie cicatcd the fishes in the pond 
mI luluuin; h\ thiuwiiv^ stunts in and fished up the locky islands called Witung- 
enggui With a at t , tluindu is the \uice of his anger, which bellows fiom the 
rainlHua In this eunnection of eailh with liea\cn thcic is a distinct Polynesian 

lUig 

hiom tfie fuiulanKotal idea that the souls of the departed go to the stais, 01 
h ctMiK stam, in\ths sprang up, bunging spnitual beings into connection with the 
stais I his It 1'^ beiieied in New South Wales that souls continue to li\c in the 
uuiitU, in the '-iuith that they become stais 1 he consti uction of constellations 
u an ta^\ re-^ult fiom the belief of the Encountei Bay natures that the souls up 
abo\L ka\e tlieu huts in the c\cniiig and go about their business as they foimerly 
did on t arth I he Mnk}’ \\ a} , foi example, appears as a stream 01 a low of 
huts wheie the tubes piofcss to be able plainl> to lecognise the ashdicaps and 
the ascuiding '-moke 1 ailing stais aic the children of the stars , the lambow^, m 
winch the Adelaide tubes distinguish the outei and inner bows as male and 
tuTiafe, sNe*^ fiom the clouds as smoke The moon is counted a good stai, the 
'-un a bad one, and accuidmglv the power o\ei e\il of many kinds is ascribed to 
the ^iin and its brethren One who wishes to be healed spits m his hand and 
sti etches It ttnvaids the sun 

Amotig the Kamilatoi Raiamai appears as the creator of men He made 
tlK fir-.t m.in as he icsted on a rock between the sticams, and then disappeared 
ihis mvth resembles that of the creation of man in the falls of the Moraby , the 
nucleus of it is his ungm from the watei Aftei man had been made the god 
sent his daughter Karakarak to kill the seipeiits, she had a stick wdiich in 
breaking produced fue In the north-west, also, the creation of fire was connected 
with a fii e-god, but he w\as worshipped theie, not in the peison of the claughtei of 
the god of hea\en, but beside her Among many tribes the lizard comes into the 
legend of the cieation of man We heai of Tanotarre, a god m the shape of a 
li/ard, who dnided the sexes and created man and woman The spirit cut off one 
li/ard% talk and the lizard went upright Then he made them male and female 
that they might reproduce their species This is the belief of the Dieyeri 

In other wa>s, also, the human and the animal w^orld are variously inter- 
mingled in the legends of creation, and this is connected with the KodonP' or 
tribal cognisance When the dancing ancestois of the Narrmyeri were making 
the hills and pools of Mutabarrmga the strong Kondole w^as invited, and as he 
amceafed his fiie he was w^ounded by Riiballe m the neck with a spear, they all 
laugdied, and were accordingly changed into animals, while Riiballe placed the fire 
in the grass-tree The cieation of a number of fish from the bits, into which with 
the help of his hunting companions he had tom a big fish, is related of the same 
deity He pioduced a species of flat fish by thi owing a flat stone into a pond 
Everywhere it is imagined that a more poweiful race was first created To 
VVyungaree, the hunting companion of Nurrundaree, is ascribed the creation of 
small kangaroos by tearing up and strewing abroad the fragments of a giant 
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kangaioo, and concspondin^ to tliib the gods and hcioes wcie, as ma} be supposed, 
of the natiiie ot giants To these cieatnc legends aie attached a whole list ot 
smallci beast legends, of which the wish to inteipiet stuking piupeities was the 
ostensible paient But these, too, aie at bottom m\ thological In South Austiaba 
It IS 1 elated that the toitoisc oiiginally had poisoned fangs, and the snake none , 
so the snake asked the toitoisc to gne hci its fangs, as she could make a bcttci 
use of them The toitoisc exchanged its fangs foi the snakc\ head, so snakes 
have poisoned fangs, and toitoises ha\c snakes’ heads The Nainnyeii m\th 
about the origin of lain is oiiginal, and seems to be a weakened foiin of a deluge 
legend An old man Incd wnth two\oungei fi lends , one daj these, ha\ ing made 
a good catch of fish, took the best for themsehes, and set aside those of infciioi 
quality foi the old man He went stiaightway into his hut and shut-to the dooi, 
and at once it began to lain haid He leniaincd diy, wdnle the} for punishment 
weie wetted thiough xAfteiwaids all three wcie changed into buds, and when the 
old one screams it is a sign of appioaching lain 

A common featuie is the letuin of a god to hea\en aftei accomplishing gieat 
things, and also suffering ill-treatment on earth , frequently he has giown old as 
well Thus the Naiiinyen relate that when Nuiiundaree, after destro^'ing his 
fugitive wives by a flood — othei legends speak of a metamotphosis into locks — 
had letiuned in bad temper, as an aged man, to the fai west, he found one of 
his childien left behind To him he thiew the end of a lope attached to his staff, 
and pulled him up Since that time, whenever a man dies, the gods son thiows 
him this lope \\dien the dead persons leach the half-unconscious ancient, their 
dwelling-place is assigned to them, they become alive, young, and sound again, 
and leceive wives according to the numbei of the tears, which show how many 
they left on eaith Just as with the Oceanians, the cieation of gods comes about 
by the immediate piomotion of the souls of moitals Taplnfls mfoimants professed 
to recognise in Nuriundaiee merely the apotheosis of a chief who had led their tube 
to its piesent place of abode The deity Bedall seems to stand quite alone Of 
him It IS said in Queensland, Bedall brooded over the clay, and made the world 
like a toitoise But is not this tranquil god connected with him of Moreton Bav ? 
Theie Buddai or Budja, the piogenitoi, lies sleeping, an old man, with his head on 
his arm, and that buried m the sand , and as at his former waking the earth was 
inundated, so at his next he will sw allow mankind 

Gods are changed into beasts, or appeal at whiles in beast foim Turramullam 
appeals in company as a snake, Uokol is a demon who lives m the water as a 
gigantic seipent , and Taiada, who taught scar-tattooing, was changed into a mighty 
kangaroo A large number of demons, and especially the dieaded Melapi, appear 
as buds of the nature of vampires Besides these there are a number of utterly 
absurd beast-legends If a boy tickles a dog till it coughs, the dog becomes the 
boy, and the boy a panpandi tree If you kill the fly tuikendeh without uttering 
the name, you will never swim again And many more of the same kind 

If, as we have seen, the funeral customs of the Australians point strongly to 
a belief in a life after death, allusions to the same are not lacking m their woild 
of religious legend Soul-myths are intimately entwined with then whole myth- 
ology We find even indications of a belief which makes a distinction between 
the shade or ghost, and the vapour which rises, or thought To the souls of 
children also a future life is assigned, even by tribes who only mourn a short time 
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iiU ihtn chiViicii tn^qucnlK the ideii is anthiopomoiphic, with echoes fiom 

the mii^ndiitnii of soul- Ihus, in the wist it is held that the souls of the dcpaited 
•-it in tu Ls .int! huiicnt. hut can be chaimed down, and pass complctel} into other 
h\in‘4 The ■souk of ancestois aie imagined as in lelations of actne help- 

fulni S-, and leekon as h m ncent ^pnitb , if a whale comes ashoic it is then doing 
lUd pints also spung fujin the deceaseil, oi the cunning and spiteful Mam, just 
a'- appaiitioais ghn-^ts aie iiequent iieai gia\cs, and the dead gi\c haimful stones 
to the soiccieis foi witchciaft 

Tiic Austidli.ins of Wellington sa> that white angels, oi balunibal, ii\e on 
hone} in the western mountams This is intciprcted ot souls, and lecalls how, as 
with the Pohnesians, niain tubes place an island of souls in the west, oi assume 
a conneetRai between watci and the ncxtwoild The souls of the good go to the 
good ^ud^, those of the c\il pettsh The belief in a judgment-scat placed in 
hea\en seems to ha\e existed among the Nanm}eii fiom prc-Chiistian times 
^ehlumann came acioss the idea of Hades in the foim of a spacious canoe, wdieie, 
quite in Poh iic-ian fashion, ancestial souls Ined Peihaps the conseciation of 
eeitain localities is connected with the belief in abodes of souls The wndel} - 
qiicdd notion that the dead become white men, and retiiin as such, is met with 
hcie also, indeed the natues have in fact giccted cei tarn whites as depaitcd 
ii Jcnds 

Iheie Is a \ast multitude of e\il spiuts, and the same w^as the case in 
Tasmania , the Biin}ip haunts the foicst as a spectre, Kiipii comes out of ca\es 
to steal, Ailak throttles people m the daik, Pukidni goes with them as an 
in\isible companion Like the Malayan witches, demons fly silently thiough the 
night an, but Alani approaches noisily, seizes the hair and beard and strangles the 
man Club-beanng giants arc dreaded in the south, on the occasion of a fine 
iXUt vja imA) ali:^ in March i8Si, Coues’s Queenslanders w^eie in a state of gieat 
coiisternation because they took it for the angi> flames of the malignant Coochie 
In the belief ot the West Australians, a winged seipcnt lues at the bottom of the 
watci, causing sickness and ulccis Foi this leason a great pait of Australian 
conduct IS dependent on rules for cau}ing on the fight wnth the creatuies of then 
uneasy tancies, and the chief task of the medicine-men lies in appeasing oi combating 
these There exist most fantastic tales of alleged fights with evil spiuts and 
the like, who could \entiire to doubt them> Europeans w^ho have lued with 
Australians ha\e moie than once been awakened by them m ordei to take pait in 
their night watch against ghosts 

The Austialian soicerers aie usually elderl} men possessing some acquaintance 
with medicine, and accurate knowledge of the tiaditions i elating to the discovery 
of persons who have caused deaths, to funeial initiations and conjmations Bright 
transparent stones are sacred amulets which the priests alone may touch oi 
in\estigdtc It Is believed that the sorcerers have a stone or bone in their stomach 
from which the> sccietly import splinters into the veins of those upon whom they 
work their art, and for this reason the cuic of diseases consists chiefly m the 
extraction of these stones This magic stone or bone is introduced into the 
sorcerei b> means of a usit paid to the spint-world wdiither they are transposed 
in an ecstasy, or else by passing a night m a flesh grave Besides this the 
soicerers do a great deal with sacred wood which they obtain with incantations 
rom a tree supposed to possess gifts of healing or consecration Among the 







Die} Cl I, dll the s.icud i)|Kuttu>ns \u v hu li dt mc i-. uquinci -uh I . u< kc 
cut tlie teeth oi pciinidtiii^ the u.is.il Mptiiir au p» * tu^ uvu v Uh '-td k*^ el tm 
lurjainuHtr acdti.i thi**' <ill iiia^ic \ui la-. au pupdiiu 

knclted slick c«dlcd In tcaichun; with which the bic.e^ ol a ^ ^ ri< 

he ma\ he caused !♦') tall ill h(>i ktcpiiii, the wointu av a\ Uijn t\ « vn\ i 
lads, a ‘ biill-ioaiei ’’ some ten inchts 
long, with its stung inatic oi t\Mstctl 
human hup is whii led In the bins 
so as to cause <a hummmg luai It 
Is also used m hunting, in oidei with 
Its sound to chi\e up an abuiKkuit 
pic\ Anccstial figaiies seem to occiu 
seldom amongst the Australians, nop 
indeed, aie icpiescntations ot the 
human figvuc at all fiecpientl} fouml 
Thcie aic, howe\cp things which 
lemmd us of these and of fetishes, 
such as stones i8 inches long and 
co\cied with baik which FImdei'» 
found on the Sn Edwaid Pellew 
Islands in the Gulf of Carpentaiia 
In South x^-Yustialia the molani^ a 
stone wedge fastened between two 
pieces of wood as handles, is said to 
bewitch people — men b\ touching 
them with the shaip end, women with 
the blunt end 

The strongest magic resides in 
ceitain paits of the human bodw oi 
m the lemains of human food E\eir 
blackfellow" tries to obtain, foi pui- 
poses of magic, the bones and the 
back -bones of certain birds and fishes 
ot which some one has consumed the 
flesh By means of these he think'- 
that he can acquire power o\er that 
man for life or death In order to 
adapt the bones for that puipose 
they are first scraped, and then a 
lump of red ochie, fish oil the eye of a fish, and the flesh from a corpse, are 
stuck upon them and the whole is laid on the breast of a human corpse Then, 
if the other person annoys the magician, he sticks the bone m the earth near 
the file so that the lump melts slowfl} awa\ , as it melts it causes the man for 
wdiom it IS intended to fall ill at how'e\er great a distance Human kidney 
fat possesses magical pow er against e\ il spirits, and it is accordingly evtracted 
from cotpses and e\en from lumg prisoners 

The magicians, ho\ve\er, are not the only doctors , besides them there is a 
special physician class, and m the west the old women also often practise But, 
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a ink, both biisintNscs to^cthci, and tt is ciiuoiis to see how the magicians, 
untlei ctitain act as rational natme doctois Among the Naiunyeii, 

the plnsician aftu cxuicism opciatcs b\ vigoioiis piessing and kneading of the 
siifteiing pait Against iheiimatism the\ use \apoin baths o\er hot stones upon 
which hcib^ picMoiish wetted ate laid Cold bathings, scaiification, blood-letting 
aic also eni]>lo\cd, but caic is taken that the blood should ne\ei fall to the ground, 
but ilow in a nctwoik of ciossing lines o\ci the bodv of anothci man The fact 
that diffeicnt ductois ha\c each his special lemedy may ha\c some connection 
with the one will use a snake, anothei an ant, a thud seaweed, which 

the\ empIo\ as fnend oi piotectoi on e\ci} occasion 

Among these laces also, the objects of \eneiation aie subject to change 
Taplin lound that the legends wcie not neaiU so film and complete m the popiilai 
iccollection as H E A AIe\ei, the missionai), had found them t\venty-fi\e oi 
thiiU \Lais Defoie The }oungei men of the piesent genciation know vciy little 
oi them 
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^ 1 6 THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO 

The Malay Aichipelago is the laigest island gioiip of the inhabited eaith and both 
b} its natiue and b} its histon^ a portion of Asia, the laigcst duision of the earth 
Boincoj Siimatia, and Ja\a, islands in shallow watci neai the mainland, leach np 
to Fuithei India On the other side of this uestcin division a deep channel foims 
the boidci, cutting it off fiom an eastern legion which in its fauna and floia, 
tends lathei to show affinities increasing fiom west to cast with Austiahaii condi- 
tions The connection between Asia and Austialia is foimcd b\ the two main 
chains, Sumatia, Ja\a, Timor, and Borneo, Celebes, Molucca, Xcw Guinea, with 
which the Philippines aie connected as a northern bianch m the direction of 
Borneo to Foimosa The laces comptehended undu the teim Malays h\e on these 
islands fiom Fuithei India to the west coast of New Guinea We meet with them 
even m the Nicobai Islands under Fiirthci Indian, especially Burmese, influences, 
while a branch of them peopled Madagascar 

The coast of the aichipclago and the islands off the coast afford plenty of 
w ell-sheltei ed anchorage The greater or less degiee of accessibility has here also 
left Its maik upon the history of the laces Tow aids the Strait of Malacca 
Sumatia turns its eastern shoies, approach to which is invited by fertile lowlands 
and navigable iivers In the Battak country, life was aheady prospering both m 
the nitcHor and on the gentle eastward slopes bcfoie the colonists were druen by 
ovei -population to descend upon the wnldet west coasts The nature of the ground 
IS very various, almost all the islands are mountainous The smaller islands, like 
Lombok and Sumbawa, aie merely great volcanoes , nearly all the highest peaks 
are \olcanic and for the most part active In the immediate neighbourhood of 
these mighty chimneys, which huil out masses of ashes and stones, are the most 
fertile lowdands wuth their copious civilization and dense population The 
destruction of 40,000 human liwes by the eruption of the Sumbavva volcano in 
1815, the washing away of 16,000 men by the diluvial weaves which followed the 
eruptions of Krakatau in 1883, aie no sohtaiy instances Besides this there are 
devastating eaithquakes and cyclones , it is indeed the chosen cock-pit of the 
destiuctive foices of Nature The region from wLich volcanic activity is furthest 
lemoved is found m Borneo and the neighbouring islands , here hilly country?" 
prevails which as it extends more w idely increases to lofty table-lands Junghuhn 
ascribes to the distinction between mountain and lowland a considerable influence 
upon the races of the archipelago The home of the Battaks, he says, is a 
plateau with a cool and light air, they have an uninterrupted view to the far 
distance , their hoiizon is open, their government is free But the Javanese live 
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m iht M>nn.aitd uikIli the shadnu of tices, the} die nauow ^puited 

I hn^ pUMlliiiiininiHh t<» then clomL^tic hcaitb Ihc contiast between 
pioL,i<L‘N'^i\ c. coiisl-iatLs liaMiii; lice niteicoinse with then ncighbouib and the 
secluded ohi-ftidnoiii d KicCs of tile intciioi, L;i\Cb e\ei}whcie a nicasuic for the 
» thiio^tapln of the Its-, eultnated noithein and eastern distiicts the Philippines, 
Cchbts, the Moluccas, Bimia and Timot 

A tit>pica! and occ,iaic position makes it one of the most distinctly tiopic 
chinatcs t>l the CiUth In a coiniti\ wheie the lainfall is so distiibiitcd o\er the 
\ cat that nt> sh uph -defined di\ scastjn can be leckoncd, wheic a deep alluvial 
soil letanis tliL moisluic, those steaming pnmc\al toicsts spiing up wdiich ha\c 
been sulcd the gaulciis <»f the sun ” , cnoimous foicing-houscs full of \cgctation , 
a gicat /ecological gaukn full of laic and cuiious beasts But besides these, theie 
aic al^) legions, like the low lands of Achcen, with their foiests peopled by 
anccstial (nairg-tnitan'^ vheie malaiia and the impenetiable lattan thicket, 
hiAioiuin^ Its legions c)f leeches, ha\e been able to picscuc a jMala^ kingdom in 
independence In buinatia, the iiiegulai but hea\\ lainfall stieaming downi with- 
iuit any niunsoon- change, allows but few of the fuut trees, which in the neigh- 
bouring Ja\a ofiei such splendid pi oduce, to thine The lowland regions m these 
districts aie tia\eised b\ sti earns the stiength of wdiose flow^ \aiies with the moie 
sharph distinguished seasons, and their lecuiiing inundations make the land 
malarious and uninhabitable Where eiuiing the east monsoon >ou can onl> 
progiess with labour, 3,011 may during the west monsoon sail ovei bioad sheets of 
watei, often right through the foicsts of the inundated plains Wheie tidal lueis 
pie\ ail, the coast sw amps, also teeming w ith fe\ ers, foi m belts of mangi o\ es infecting 
e\en the iieighbouihood of the ciiltuated Samaiang 

The IMala\an Aichipelago possesses a floia Indian in chaiacter and of extiemc 
\arictv in a narrow space The pnme\al foiest is distinguished by a gieatei 
abundance of palms, man> of which man has conveited to his own uses By the 
banks of the lueis grows the thick-stemmed feathery- leaved tiue sago palm, one 
of the noblest and most useful of the palms, the chief habitat of which is found in 
Borneo ]\Ioie than half the sago used on the earth is supplied by Sarawak In 
the daily life of the Mala\s the nipa palm fmttcam) is \aluable as mateiial 
lot building and roofing The slender areca palm encloses the homesteads, and no 
market of the aichipelago is without its nut, knowm as the Penang nut, 01 the 
Iea\eh The bamboo finds eniplo}ment for the purposes of hut building, foi 
3okes, water- \esscls, blow -guns, and \anous musical instruments The edible 
banana is cultnated c\cr} wheie , the aienga palm affords the brown sugar of the 
country The llowcr spike is chopped off and the jmee allow^ed to flow thiough 
a bamboo tube, it is then e\aporated in metal basins and partaken of as palm 
wine In the low lands the coco-palm is widely found , clo\e and nutmeg also 
belong to the archipelago, and the bread-fruit tree to its eastern regions , and it 
IS one of the most important districts as regards the production of coffee, iice, 
sugai, spices, and tobacco Ricc is the principal article of food, especially m the 
west, and the natne names for it overthrow the theory that this plant and its 
cultivaticgi weie imported from India Among fiuit trees the diirtan, with its dark 
leaves and loit} stem, beats a fruit said to be the best on eaith The MiLsa 
texiihs of the Philippines furnishes manilla hemp Among timbei trees, the tw o 
araucarias of Borneo aie of importance in natue architecture The Dyaks make 
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a black \arnish foi colounng then teeth horn C/ni/tas panuiilaia and a ^uit ut 
AHoempus In Foimosa, the mountains of the intcuoi aic co\eic(l with the 
camphoi tiec \\hcie\ei the dc\astatioiis of the Chinese ha\e not penetuiled 
In Java and Borneo auow poison is furnished by species of and 

and the Malays flog thie\cs with freshly cut spugs of a shiubb) stinging nettle 
Tracts of meadow and heath foimcd b} cutting away timbei often ha\c a 
certain importance ethnogiaphicall}^ In Formosa the Chinese tenitou is almu-t 
tieeless, and is planted with tea, coaise grass taking the place of the foiest In 
the highlands of Sumatia, the extent of the glass land has caused people to infci 
eailier settlements, since in these legions nothing but cultnation can du\e back the 
foiest The nutiitious glass of these dealings has caused them to become 
pasturage foi the abundant cattle and hoiscs of the Battaks , on the othci hand, 
in Borneo, the D}aks do not \entuie acioss the diy moois deep in sand and 
spaisely coveied with sciub, unless weaiing sandals of baik 

The elephant, the ihmoceros, the tigei, and the oiang^outan aie sufficient to 
indicate the abundant fauna of these islands , it is gieatest in Sumatia, whcie the 
elephant and tapii form a closei bond with the continent Game of all kinds, 
buffalo, wild boar, loe and dwaif stag, aie fiequent in the less settled distucts of 
Borneo and the Philippines, while monkey^s and squiriels abound in the palm 
foiests The shoies affbid fish and shell-fish in piofusion, and also \aliiable 
trepang and toitoise- shell, wdiich called into existence fiom caily times a busk 
trade with China The tiepang fisheiy has brought Malays from Macassai, as 
far as Austialia Noi must wc foi get the edible swallow’s nest of Ja\a 
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The Malay rice — Compirison with the Poljncsiins — The tiue Mili}s ind the Aliiub — Socnl iiid foreign 
influences — Indiin, Chinese, \.iibic, ind European — Chiricter — The cnihzed ind the siMge Mih\ — 
Religious notions— Intellectual capacit) — Language — Writing — Literature — ^Ait — Dances and garae'^ 

The full desciiption which w^e ha\e gnen of the physical appearance of the 
Polynesian races makes it almost superfluous to do the same for the Malays,^ 
since both belong to one stock How^e\ei far they^ may ha\e separated geogiaphi- 
cally and ethnographically, they form, in respect of bodily’' chaiacteiistics and 
language, one Malay and Polynesian group, though an admixture of daik negroid 
blood is not absent from the western Malays as far as Malacca But, on the 
whole, the population of the Malay Archipelago has presen ed the charactei of 
the light blown, stiaight-haiied, slim race of medium stature, m greater pmity than 
that of Polynesia, which being numerically less and further from the point of origin, 
is foi both reasons more accessible to effective ciossing 

The coloui of the Malays may be called light blown, though tlieie are \ana- 

^ The nirae Malay denoted originally a small tribe of Sumatra In Valent}' n^s time it was applied especiall} 
to the tribe in the gold region of Sungei Pagu, but had already migrated to the coasts of Borneo, Sulu, T^rnate, 
and Ticlor, with the emigrants from Menangkabor and Malacca In the mouth of Europeans the most 
civilized race gave its name to the whole population of the archipelago The etjmology of the name ISIalav 
IS obseme 
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tions The people of Acheen and the Battaks aie dark compaied with Javanese 
or Dyaks, and in general a daik tint of skin is moie fiequent in the east than in 
the nest Many Japanese aie straw colouicd, but the diffciences aie by no 
means great, and tend to vanish Considering the influence which social lank 
evciCLses lieic also upon phy;sical chaiacteiistics, they only acquire a deeper 
lUtcicst wheic they aie combined with othei peculiaiities The Achcenesc and 
the Battaks aie alike bigger and stiongei than their neighbouis , the light 
Ja\ancsc aie smaller, while the still lightei Foimosans and the Tagal half breeds 
of the Philippines, with their mixtuie of Chinese blood, aie better giown than 
then Tagal neighboius The haii is moie decidedly stiaight than among then 
Polynesian kinsfolk , similaiity with the Polynesians is maiked as legaids the 
cuiK but not w ooilv-haircd laces in Ceiam, Gilolo, Timor, and Amboyna, all 
these instances occiunng in the eastern part of the aichipelago On the othei 
hand, hatsh stiaight haii, accoiamg to Riedel, chai actei ises the people of 
Timorlaut , among the Dyaks we find wmy hair wnth a Semitic type of face 
In the legion of tiansition the liaii is the most stiiking of all maiks of lace, even 
foi the natucs themsehes, whence the name “Papua” When w^e get west of 
the Am and Key Archipelagos we do not meet wnth tiue cuily haii again till we 
aic among the Orang-Panggang and Semang in the interior of the Malay 
peninsula In Cciam, Timor, and Allor, the pre-vaihng hair is rathei woolly 
than cuily, foiming wigs sticking out in eveiy direction, of vast circumference , it 
fills a wude /one between the IMalayan and Papuan regions, and is connected by 
Virchow with the Veddahs in the north and the Australians m the south In 
then statiue, 5 ft to 5 ft 8 in , the Malays aie infenoi to the Polynesians, the 
smallest seem to belong to i\mboyna The form of skull is mainly bi achycephalic, 
c\en to excess, but this is chiefly by artificial deformation Long heads have 
been pro\ed to exist among the Igonotes of Luzon and the Ceiamese, medium 
in the Moluccas and Timor, that is in the east 

The question as to the oiigmal inhabitants of the archipelago has, except so 
lai as legards the poor, hardly recognisable remains of it formed by the daik 
woolly haned men to the eastward, been lempoiaiily removed from the piogramme 
of ethnogiaphy Papuan elements have peimeated freely, especially m Ceram, 
Pidoi, fcinate, expiessions like bastmd bcistard Ceiamese are familiar 

to students of the subject Papuas ha\e invaded these legions as pirates and 
been impoited as slaves The oiigin of the scattered, daik, wavy, and woolly^ 
haiicd people on the east side of Luzon, m the interior of the Malay Peninsula, 
and on Timor, is uncertain , if the Orang-Semang of Malacca, whom Stavens 
has lecently regarded as hybrids of negioid races with Malays, owe then Malayan 
lesemblancc to the neighbourhood of civilization, liis idea has less anthropological 
v^alue The same is the case wuth the Negritos of the Philippines, and perhaps 
the Tgorrotes stand nearer to the original population than they do The names 
Negritos and Alfurs, which were once thought to imply negroid elements, often 
indicate in reality only straight-haiied Mongoloid people in a low state of 
civilization 

The unity of the Malayan races seems, at the very first glance, to be supported 
by their outward appearance They are a highly-mixed" race, and they have 
been pointed to as the best example of an artificially foimed stock, and compared 
with the results of lecognised race-breeding In any case there certainly remains 
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conspicuoiib a widespiead similaiit} and suiimeti} (if form \\hui\m ^sU\uU 
like Sumatia, tiaccs appeal of two stiata of populaUon the oul\ eudenu fm thi^ 

IS to be found in lan^aiagc and customs Countless interminj;lnwi. ha\t 
place here, Mala\ s and Battaks mutuall)’' plcs^ed each othei in\ to the hi^h 
plateaus in Sumatia, and ictircd to the west and east coasts Ihe I ubu -ae 
that they migrated fiom 
Etistcin Sumatia m thicc 
bands, the Philippine tubes 
sought the coast undei the 
attacks of sa\age moun- 
tain tubes, and othcis again 
foi the sake of tiade and 
commeicc, lolcanic eiup- 
tions, caithquakes, hum- 
canes, inundations, famine, 
dio\e thousands into distant 
legions, and caused deseits 
w Inch had to be i eplenished 
again by immigration fiom 
without The IMahometan 
invasion foiced the Bajus, 
a small people of Sunda, 
on to the almost inaccessible 
forest plateau of Pangeleran 
The Orang-laut, a blend 
of homeless people, chiefly 
with Malay elements, are 
the Vikings of these seas, 
and then traces arc found 
almost w ithout exception in 
the islands Like them 
were the Sikas of Borneo 
and the Wajus of Celebes 
The genuine Malays, e\en 
when they had acquired 
settled dw^elling-places, took 
to a sea life by mclma- A Battak of Sunntra (From a photograph ) 

tion Fishery, tiade, and 

piracy are among their favourite occupations, then aguculture is imperfect, and 
if theie evei were pastoral races among them there are none now 

A sui vcy of all these influences makes it impossible to avoid the conviction 
that, howe\ci homogeneous the population may be on the surface, we must, in 
consideiiiig it, assume lepeated mixtures This consideration is necessary, not 
theoretical, and is ahvays gaming in force Thus we have like and unlike elements 
constantly permeating each other, and as the result, a progressive w^earuig down 
of diffeiences 

Further, racial divergences in two directions have been due to social influences 
Hard and regular labour stamps particular peoples with the traits of ci\iluation 
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almost to the point of malfoi mation Thus the Milanos of Borneo aie fai mfeiioi 
to the Malays in statuie and in regulaiity of fcatuie They aie light-colouied, 
but the tint is often unhealthy Passing then whole lives in treading oi piessing 
sago fiom the pith of the palm, they get bioad feet , they aie thick-set and d\\ aifish 
The Javanese and Madurese, highly cultivated, and exposed foi centimes to 
Indian, Chinese, and Euiopean influences, aic of a moie elegant and dignified 

build than then neighbouis 
That the Oiang-laut, the 
maritime Malay of the 
peninsula, who spend most 
of their existence on the 
watei, should be daik- 
coloured, is but natuial 
Foiest and mountain tribes 
aie changed by then i\ild, 
penuiious, iircgulai life 
Thus too, the Lubus, the 
Utos, and to some exUnt 
the Bajiis, also the vaiious 
tubes of the Pliihppines, 
whom the Spanidicls incoi- 
lectly lump togethei undei 
the name of Igoiiotcs, aic 
very paiiahs in outwaid 
appeal an cc But it will not 
do to base divisions into 
laces and sub-iaces on such 
slight vauatioiis 

What we must fii mly 
hold lb the piofound effect 
of influences fiom the con- 
tinent of Asia upon the moic 
westerly legions , wheieb)' 
the Papuan affinities will, as 
a mattei of coiuse, be moic 
noticeable m the east Fiom 
East Java, the seal of the 
tiue Javanese population, 
which does not belie its 
Indian schooling, civilizing influences ladiated, affecting piofoundly not only intel- 
lectual activity but also agriculture and manufactuies Indian traces in Borneo, 
Sulu, Sumatra, the Philippines, most of all m the luins of Bah, point back, both 
in speech and in writing, to the Indian kingdoms in Java Beside these theic 
was in Sumatra, as is shown by the very independence of the Battak wilting, a 
central point, perhaps of less grandeur, but of considerable impoitance Fantastic 
as it IS, the Malayan chronicle has some ground foi dividing the world into the 
three empires of Rum (that is Rome including Constantinople), China, and Pulo 
Mas or the Golden Island, the empire of Menangkabau Piobably Malays, oi 



A Dyak of Borneo {From a photograph 
in the Damann Album ) 
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Japanese, 01 both, ^\cle the agents in bunging hcie the elements of the highei 
ci\ili/ation Malay tiaccs in Borneo testify that not e\ei} kingdom x\hich tiad^- 
tion and histon^ show to ha\e existed thcie, owed its foundation to the Chinese 
only The soil of Sumatia, too, gues up in increasing quantity sculpture^ of 
Indian Biahmanic chauictei Thioughout the Western Aichipelago the IMalajs 
aic onl} pool foieigneis upon a tciiiton once iich m cultiiie, w hence, down to the 
fifteenth ccntuiv, noble temples and palaces lose 
W \on Humboldt found it piobablc, fiom a com- 
paiatae stud} of the language, that theic was an 
old connection between the Mala} races and those 
of the Sanskiit stock Then, since the home ol 
the genuine ]\Iala} s must be sought in Sumatia, the 
tiadition of lelations between that island and India 
gams in significance, and thciewith the assumption 
of se\eial centies whence Indian cuihzation was 
diffused, becomes piobablc In point of date the 
Biahman foundations in Ja\a and Sumatia must fall 
near togethei At piesent only the Klings, who arc 
Tamils, aie stiongly repiesented in Malacca and Ja\a 
Chinese influence is gi eater than appears upon 
the Malay population The Chinese diivcs no 
propaganda, and does not put himself foiwaid, 
but his effect goes all the decpei Formosa and 
Manilla are wntnesses to the piogiess of the China- 
man The Chinese-Tagal h}bnds aie a \ery 
numerous race, extiaordmanly efficient and superior 
to the half-breed of European blood E\en m a 
number of the Philippine peoples, such as Tinguians 
and Itanegs, Chinese blood is suspected Hogan 
leckons 300,000 Chinese half-breeds m the Dutch 
East Indies Chinese trade is known to ha\e 
reached Ja\a, Sumatia, and Malacca befoie the 
end of the tenth centuiy of oui eia Political rela- 
tions, amounting to dependence, came about between 
the small island states like Sulu and China In 
Borneo actual kingdoms spiang from the settle- 
ments of Chinese gold-diggers Banca, Billiton, 
and the tin distiicts of Malacca, on the mainland, Weapon used b\ v^'itchmcsi m to 

, .11 j r c-^tch pel sons running amok (btock 

w^ere, and still are, woiked only wnth the aid 01 holm Ethnographical Collection ) 

Chinese organisation The sago trade and sago 

refining, the tortoise-shell and trepang trades, may almost be regarded as Chinese 
monopolies , and still more the opium trade, w hicli even forty years ago w^as 
m the hands of pute Malay tribes m the peninsula 

Since the fifteenth century the Aiabs have, in spite of their small numbers, 
acquired a great moral importance as bearers of Islam With the multitude they 
are undoubtedly in the greatest esteem It is hard to say whethei a Chinese or 
an Arab is better at trading , but as a strict Mussulman the Arab certainly holds 
the more important social position In spite of opposition on the part of 
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Christian missionanes, Islam has, diumg lecent yeais, acquiied almost exclusive 
joossession of wide regions in the inteiior of Sumatia , and the eastern Sulu Islands 
have, for a long time, been lightly called the Mecca of the East 

Euiopeans have only founded settlements m these beautiful tropic lands In 
Ja\a or Celebes, as m India, thcie aie but few Europeans who aie walling to finish 
their ii\cs m the countiy and found a family People go there merely to govern 
and to make money, especially to the Dutch East Indies The Spanish and 
Poituguese have assimilated themselves much bettei to the natives, and the 
Spanish Tagal half-biecds in the Philippines may be leckoned by the bundled 
thousand It is not clear whethei Natiue foibids the formation of a mixed race 
fiom Gcimans and Malays, Riedel found in Kiser a half-biccd colony of Dutch, 
Piench, and Germans, dating from the end of the seventeenth centuiy, but the climate 
pi events northern Euiopeans fiom taking deep loot For this reason the influence 
of Euiopeans has done veiy little good m the iichest countues of the aichipelago 
The native was theie only to be used and used up, not to be impioved Indigenous 
tiade was made to seive foicign mteiests , agiiculture and mdustiy weie supported 
only so far as they piomiscd immediate piofit The only benefit conferied was 
peace, under the protection of wdiich the population increased, and still incieases, 
m Java, Madiua, and Celebes, m recent times also wath extiaoidinaiy lapidity 
in Sumatia 

The fundamental traits of the hlalay chaiactei have much lesemblmg the 
Mongol , he is gentle, peaceable, quiet, and civil, submissive to authorities, and 
rarely disposed towards crime But to this must be added a tendency towards 
suspicion and — its twan brothei — lack of fiankness Othei points aie taciturnity, 
quietness in assemblies, foimahty m intei course The free Malay is marked wath 
a moie savage stamp , many tribes show a warlike stiain, as evidenced in the life 
of piracy which some follow, the difficulty of subjugating many Battak, Alfui, and 
Tagal laccs, and the excellence of the soldieis from Amboyna, Macassai, Madura, 
even Java Concealed savagery often comes unexpectedly to light, and then 
we aie inclined to doubt of the possibility of educating them to civilization, 
and aie even disposed to doom them to extinction The wild fuiy of the 
amok lunnei, blind wholesale muideis, aie sudden bleaches m the cold husk 
E\ en though the cannibalism of individual tubes may foim no essential tiait in 
the general character, the piactice of such a custom, in an otherwase high state of 
cuilization, icmaiiis a sign of a cruel disposition The Malay’s power of w^’ork, 
and delight in work, has often been unfavouiably judged The busk activity in 
trade shown by certain Malay tubes, especially the Bugises, cannot blind us to the 
fact that a genuine impulse to energetic labour is not much moie native to the 
Malay than to the Negro, and that he prefers to do only so much as the day 
requires But with the sweating system in vogue, a distaste for labour is often 
only a distaste for compulsory labour , in the Philippines a slight increase in wages 
exeicised a great attraction foi the native labourer, and Saiaw'ak, under skilful 
management ol free native labour, produced great results 111 the domain of 
agriculture 

The lehgious temperament is not eveiywheie alike, and here, too, lehgioug 
disposition IS vaiious It may be said that the Dyak has more leligion than thfi 
Battak , at least he shows moie outwaid manifestation of religious need, but hi^ 
religion is decidedly woisc than that of the Battak, upon whom it still exercisds 
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some slight niui«tl intluLiiccs Ihu^ it is -'.iiil ili.it Iht i*ih«ihii nt iunuiiiur 
do iiothino ^vithtmt pia}Li i^r sauiikt iht tine IMil.us ot < 

they dwell iiCcU the 1 H aks, ha\e <u tt pted Islam rnme Ciiuhalh ih in k.iM *ln -t 
lattei, who, 111 spite of then tui bans and then piigiunagcs to ^Icre.n ha^ c n mann d 
heathens mwaidly K\en in that Arnssuhn<iti fanatirisni, winch has actuaiK j 
feais lot the Euiopeau so\eieigntv m the Dutch and ^pa^l-il th^ 



A Calmga of Luzon m the Philippines {From a photograph m the Damann Ubuni } 

tribes vary much The most fanatical aie the true IVIalays , the hardest to coinert, 
the Battaks, among whom Islam has made the slowest pi ogress In the bulii 
Islands the Spaniards had to contend with assassins m the shape of the Jlmos 
juramentadoSy who had taken the oath to slay Christians In Acheen the 
people are fairly tolerant towards those of another faith Pilgrimages to IMccca 
have become very common among the Malays, chiefs give large sums to defray 
the pilgrims' journey, and a Hadji who has \isited Mecca is now almost sure to 
be among the domestic staff o! a rich man 
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Intellectual capacity shows itself mainly in the gift of annexing foreign cultuie, 
they aie good imitatois in eveiything, they have even leached a ceitam dexteiity 
in countcifcit coining The diffeient religions have made then way rapidly and 
close upon the heels of one another It is some decades since English missionaiies 
in Madagascar had to take steps to pievent the diffusion of Paine’s Age of Reason, 
and other works of a fiee-thinkmg natiiie Self-contiol is expressed in every- 
day life, and the oiiental talent for tianquillity and modeiation is retained, howevei 
hotly passions may seethe in then hearts Then address is courteous, in the 
higher i ank fastidious Eloquence is native to the Malay, the language loves 
lepetitions of vaiied foims, and thus preserves even an unintelligent flow of talk 
from falteiing 

The calculation of time is simple among the foiest-tribes They leckon the 
dav fiom sunrise to sunset, and longei divisions of time according to the lecuirence 
ot full moon, and the diy and lainy seasons The solai year is of Indian intro- 
duction Fiom the same souice came wilting and the elements of leligion, as 
well as the designation of the eight regions of the heaven, the signs of the zodiac, 
and the month ot thiity daj-s 

The identity of the Malayo-Polynesian language from Easter Island to Mada- 
gascar, from Fotmosa to New^ Zealand, is beyond question Foity dialects may be 
spoken in Tiraoi or eleven in Aiu, but a fundamental agreement pievails All 
belong to the Agglutinative family Root-words undeigo little or no change, but 
new woids arc foimed by means of prefixes, suffixes, insertion, and reduplication 
The radicals aie, with few exceptions, disyllabic, and do not show their grammatical 
value in this foim Quite a hundred derivatives may exist foi any root Juxta- 
position of consonants is avoided Case, number, and gender aie not expressed 
bv inflection The marks of Malayo-P olynesian languages are euphony, simplicity, 
vagueness These apply especially to Malay in the stricter sense, which for that 
reason has succeeded in becoming the lingua ft anca of the archipelago Some of 
the differences may be referred to admixture with foreign elements In the Tagal 
dialects we find Chinese and perhaps also Japanese, while Sanskrit and Tamil 
elements make up mote than 40 per cent of the vocabulaiy of the westeily islands 
Including Arabic. Chinese, and Dutch, the percentage of foreign w'oids in many 
dialects must be ovei fifty The frequent shiftings of population cause linguistic 
changes , and further, pionunciation constitutes a ground of difference 

The most various views have been expressed in legard to relations of the 
branches of the Malay family of languages towards each other The dialects of 
Oceania are probably to be regarded as the older forms, while those of the west 
Malav’s have become modified by continental influences in a higher demee The 
most important groups are the Tagals of the Philippines, to whom the Formosans 
and Sulu Islandeis are akin, and the Malays of Malacca, to whom belong the 
Acheenese, the Rejangs, and the Lampongs of Sumatra Akin to the Javanese 
are the people of Bali and Madura, and to a less extent those of Sunda in West 
Java The Macassarese and Bugises of Celebes foim a companion group To 
he Battaks of Sumatra belong the inhabitants of the Nias and Batu groups 
Borneo bdongs by origin to the Dyaks Lastly, the Alfurs spread from the 
north of Celebes over the lesser archipelagos to New Guinea In respect of 
language, the people of the Nicobais and the Tsiampas in the east of Further India 
are near to the Malay family The influences of civilization have brought the 
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great 1 ace together in largei gioups, which we can distinguish as West Malays 
subject to Indian influence, North hlalays to that of China and Japan, and East 
Malays lying out of the reach of either 

A gieat man} of the laces of the Indian Ocean ha\e masteicd the ait oi 
wilting, which has reached them fiom India ; as, for instance, the highci tube'* of 
Sumatra, the Ja-vanesc, the people of Balu, and the Visayas, the Bugises, and the 
Tagals Humboldt long ago called attention to internal diffucnces , weic these 
acquiied diiectly or mdiiectl}", and have they undeigone further de\clopment ^ 
In most cases we may assume a 
secondary outflow^ piobably from 
Java, wdience, even in histoiical times, 
pow^ciful influences hav^e leached to 
Sumatia also Later, owing to the 
spiead of Islam, Aiabic became the 
usual wilting among the genuine 
Malays, and most recently Dutch 
influence has brought Roman chai- 
acteis into use The mateiial on 
wfliich the letters are inscribed is 
bast, bamboo-bark, or -lea\ es , 

also a stuff like parchment prepaied 
from bamboo The luder tribes do 
without wilting As a substitute 
for It, knotted strings are used in 
Ceram, Formosa, and elsewLeie 

As to an independent Malay 
literature, so far as it has any 
special charactei, it is too insignifi-’ 
cant and too much in one line to 
call for mention , being limited to 
legends, anecdotes, and books of 
magic Indeed, until at hlarsden's 
instigation the legal customs of the 
Rejangs, Passamahs, and otheis were 
collected a hundred years ago, there 
seems to ha\e been no written Malay laws though Arabic writings upon law 
and other subjects had already been translated into Malay, Javanese, and 
Bugis Their poetry mingles Indian with Aiabic forms The greater poems, 
in the mythic -historical and descnptne manner (^Sjtar\ consist of four-lmed 
stanzas, the lines as a lule rhyming , the lesser celebrate gods or men, contain 
reflections on the nothingness of the wmrld, the unkmdness of fortune, love, and 
the like Heie the oriental parallelism of thought recurs in double strophes with 
the chaiacter of recitative In their singing too a recitative, mostly nasal and 
drawling, predominates The imagery of their love-songs awakes reminiscences 
of the Koran or the Song of Solomon The Javanese affect a vowel rhyme 
in the fabulous ballads, m which they represent the period 500 years ago as 
of remote mythical antiquity. The Pepos of Formosa, in songs composed in 
the Malay tongue, chant the moonshine and sunshine, the foiest and liberty, and 

2 D 



Tabongs with Rejang characters, from Sumatra — four hfths 
real size ( Jvlunich Museum ) 
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the hcioic deeds of vaiioub gieat chiefs While Indian pantomimes aie pioduced 
at the coiiits of Javanese piinces, the Spaniards have naturalised then Mooi-diamas 
in the Philippines no less than in Ameiica, setting forth in endless variations 
fights between Christians and Mussulmans, spiced with amatoiy episodes The 
Wajcvig actor illustrates the old heioic legends in puppet-shows with flat leathei 
marionettes of grotesque foim and colour , using artificial stimulants to enable 
him to recite and act all night long Every Javanese court possesses a pla>ei of 
this sort In the tales, beasts play a great pait In the beast-fables, which 
Riedel has collected from the Minahassas and otheis, there are mythological tiaccs 
leminding us of similai tales in South Afiica and America , the place of the jackal 
or coyote being here taken by the monkey A great many otheis in the western 
islands deal with elephants 

All this has, no doubt, among the moie advanced tubes, been pieseived in a 
pictt) much unalteied foim by means of wilting, but it is, for the most pait, a 
tieasurc of which no one now^ knows the light use The sole irapoitance of 
wilting IS that it pie\ents the monuments of past times fiom peiishing utteily , 
and it has ceitainly contiibuted to keep a lace like the Battaks at a ceitain 
elevation, after then closer connection wnth then native cnilization had been 
loosened 

IMother-wit is attested by various piovcrbs “Escaping the jaws of the 
alligator to fall into the fangs of the tigei ” , ‘ When the junk founders, the shaik 
gets his dinner ’ , “The net calls the basket a coaise bit of work ” , “ What use i^ 
It for the peacock to swaggci in the jungle^”, “Can the ground tuin itself into 
iron^” A cowaid is called “a duck in spuis'’, a tricky peison “sits like a cat 
and spimgs like a tigei ”, of a chatterei, “ The tuitle lays a thousand eggs and no 
one knows , the hen lays one and tells all the w odd ” A bit of fatalism is, “ Ev^en 
the fish who lives at the bottom of the sea comes to the net at last ” 

Nothing speaks so plainly as their sculptuie, of a descent fiom a highci level 
We can see what Malay laces under Indian influence achieved 600 01 700 yeais 
ago Not only do we find mighty rums, and finished statues in stone or bionze , 
but highly conventionalised foims appear even in the simple ornament with wdiich 
the Alfuis beautify their wooden sepulchial monuments and stone coffins, richei 
and more legular than any that the ait of “ natural ” 1 aces produces, and this 
influence appears in operation as far aw^ay as New Guinea Among the Dyaks 
we find a specially 1 ich de\ elopment of art in their w^ooden shields, the sheaths 
of daggers, krisses, and speais, carvings of every kind, and iron blades It is 
interesting for its suggestions of China, thus the Dyak dragon-oinamcnt seems 
to be of Chinese origin 

The modern temples of the Brahmanic Siva-worship are not comparable to 
the monuments of a great age Their premises are extensive indeed, but modest 
The famous settlement of the gods at Vator on Bali, the object of numcious 
pilgrimages, consists of many open spaces, separated by hedges and enclosed 
within a high wall In these stand squaie pillais with niches, and oven “like 
shrines with a small hollow space above Besides this theie are stalls lightly 
built of bamboo, where the pious eat and sleep during the festival, which lasts foi 
days In the oldei buildings the most ornamental thing is the porch, with two 
octagonal side-pillars of vast thickness, set lound with statues, and having stepped 
coii\Lces, with reliefs in niches and other ornament The most magnificent orna- 
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mcnt of lh()<,c peiiods the temple, uith its 
piccincts at Buiuhudoi, ncai Jokiok.uta in Ja\ti 
This dates fiom the eighth eentiin, anti hnms 
an enonnous 'dioup of fi\c leili^cb lunnini^ in 
biokcn lines, with ^55 niches foi hfc~si/e images 
of Buddha, and naiiow gallciic s with cauings 
of the most aitistic kind The bas-iehefs, li 
placed in a low, would extend to d length ot 
o\ci thiee miles Like the Indian this 

gigantic monument was intended to leccne a 
sacied memoiial of Buddha in a lehquaiy , and 
the five rows of steps weic fui the piocession 
to mount up and go lound b\ The palace 
buildings, again, howe\ei spacious thc\ may 
be, hare at the piesent da), little that is 
monumental about them They lemmcl one of 
the palaces of negro chiefs , instead of one hut, 
such as the subject inhabits, we ha\e a bun- 
dled If any aichitcctmal flights occur, it is 
wheie, cluimg the last centur), not Indian but 
Chinese themes, and latteily misuneierstood 
ideas from Euiopt, ha\e made their way in 
A palace of this kind is an cntiie cit}, enclosed 
m walls like a forticss, siuioundcd with bai- 
lacks, tra\eised bv couit3.ards and garden It 
contains a population of officials, attendants, 
and hangers-on, and consists of coiiits sui- 
rounded by galleries and detached dwellings, 
decoiated with plants and flowers in Chinese 
and Japanese pots, a\ianes, \vi etched kiosks, 
and defoimed trees 

The musical instruments of the pnmitue 
Malay tribes do not reach a higher le\el than 
those of Melanesia The Ilongotcs play upon 
a piece of bamboo, in which they make strings 
by incisions m the outer bark, and they also 
make flutes of bamboo Among the mountain 
tribes of southern Luzon we find an instrument 
recalling the gofa of the Hottentots, a dried 
stalk of a scitamineous plant bent into a 
curve by using a tendril as a string, and a halt 
coco-nut shell attached thereto to give reson- 
ance , wuth the addition of a stick w e hav e the 
lyre and plectrum m its most primitive foim 
The nose flute and Pan-pipes, as well as a 
guitar of poor tone with two strings of rattan, 
are found m Borneo, Celebes, and Java 
Among the Dyaks the Pan-pipe is provided 
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\uth a goiud foi icbonance, and the single pipes with holes like flutes The 
Bdttaks ha\c a \iohii and a guitai, each with two sliings , the alaim dium is 
called tabu ^ tom-toms and gongs ha\e become common thiough Indian oi Chinese 
influence The highest de\ elopment of music in the Indian style is found at the 
couUs of the rich chiefs The gumekvi or ganialang, the oichestia of a pi nice 
in Siuakarta, consists of coppei bowls of all shapes and sizes, lovvs of copper 
discs from 2 inches to i \ard long on bionze stands , planks of lesonant wood, 
icsembhng in their auangement the Afiican viaumba , gongs, large and small, 
4 inches to 6 feet in diametei , and lastl}, two-stimged Addles Big drums also 
belong to the gamdtxn The oichcstia staits at a given signal, a huily-buily of 
stiange tones — loud, soft, sil\ei>, wailing — ensues, amid wdiich is heaid the 
bellow of the gong;:. It is seldom that any mclodv emerges Fiom time to 
time the SCI earning voices of the women accompany the doleful music In 
Bouieo and Celebes we find in the place of this Javanese orchestia only the 
gong and a kind of wooden harmonica, in the Philippines Chinese music is 
ciiitivalcd 

Dancing among the genuine Mala>s is paiticipated in by the men only, but 
m Jav a and m the east b} both sexes At court festivals in Kutei, Dyaks appeal 
in weapon dancC'., as well a^^ the p emih e danmise from Java Dance and 

pantomime merge into each othei , the danceis aie also comedians, and the dance 
Is almost alwav^s accompanied with singing In general the dances aie much too 
slow foi our taste, and this is true ev cn of the weapon dances vt ith spear oi ki iss 
Dcpoitment rather than giace is their prevailing featuie , the taste foi mimic 
dances, in which individual muscles lather than the whole body play a pait, is 
here earned to an extieme, it is the lefinement of oriental ovei -civilization The 
people, howevci, both heie and in Formosa, are still acquainted with wild lound 
dances, the Mala>s like festivity and play, but unbiidled mcinment is not in 
then nature Indolence and indifference are the faults specially repiehended in 
the church festivals of the Philippine Malays , still theie are distinctions even in 
this, the true ITalays aie more serious than the less restiamed Dyaks , and, in 
geneial, life is cheery and bright m the east, in the west moie taciturn and suspicious 
Vt the popular feasts on the conclusion of the fast, and at their accession, the 
princes icceive and feast everj^bod} At another feast both sexes live m the open 
country in tents and huts, they pay visits, smg to the tambourine and the violii% 
w hile dance, pantomime, and song last whole days and nights The toku, which is 
danced at funeral rites m Halmahera, consists of ending round and foimmg chains 
from evening till late in the morning The funeial dance of the Alfurs is danced 
in a closed circle, which revolves continuously fiom right to left with shouts, while 
the orchestra, composed of old vv^omen, sits outside In Celebes the weapon dance 
with shield and sword, such as is usual throughout the aichipelago, displays no 
sign of melancholy or hstlessness , the whole body is m mov^ement , leaps, bendings, 
and twistings^ in ev ery direction are executed , and the face exhibits the wildest 
grimaces \\ here head -hunting is customary, the very boys have a dance in 
imitation of the practice m which a coco-nut represents the highly-valued object 
of pursuit If a skull has been captured, betel and tobacco aie offered to it 
dm mg the dance as an act of conciliation 

Gambling is a prominent tiait in the Malay character, legislation has even 
been found necessary to check its excesses, and by the common law of the 
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Rcdian^b, all ^ames, except cock-fii^htint;, aie fuibaUlen untlei heaw petialties. 
But cock-fii^htinj^ ib something more than an uuhnau ifame, the pi nice and all 
his great men fieqiiently ass^t at it At the couit of the bultan ot Ixutei niains 
are fought e\ci> clay, sixty fine cocks are e\ci\ day washed and caiefulH” fed 
In the evening people assemble to plav something icscmbling heads and tails, 01 
some game with Chinese cards, alwav^s foi a stake — prince plaving with conimfniN^ 
childien with old people 1 he cock-fights often take days to decide, even more time, 
trouble, and money is lequned m the settlement of controversies and bets acetn cl- 
ing to elaborate rules, the place is at once a gambling-hcll and a stock exchange 
No event seems too gicat or too small to afford an excuse for the sport The 
cocks arc fitted with steel spurs, which aie lubbed with lemon-juice to make the 
w^ounds mom painful In the Battak country special huts art set apart for the 
spoit, standing by some ficc|iiented load midway between two lampongs or villages 
Wc find also among the IVIalav s a gieat vauety of boaid-games, including chess 
The top la wideij^ diffused Games of football aie customary among the Tobak- 
Battaks 

Bca'^t- fights, imitated fiom India, take place at the courts of the pnnees 
Even tigcis and ihinoceioses aie brought into the arena, especially in Java , while 
m Aladuia they have bull-races At the tiger-baits, 01 Rampok, men armed with 
strong speais, foui deep, form a square 150 to 200 vaids in the side The two 
fiont rows kneel, the otheis stand iipiight In the middle is a bamboo cage 
coveied with straw, and having its door fastened only b} a thin coid, m v\htch 
is the tiger At a given signal the sti ikes up a slov\ maitial melody, 
and two men set file to the strav\ The spaiks excite the tiger to fury , he leaps 
up, and shakes at his prison until the flames reach the cord and the door buists 
open, allowing him to bound out and fly^ at the two men, who are retreating in 
time to the music They’- take refuge behind the row of spears, w hich closes up 
after them , and when the tiger attempts by’^ a mighty^ spring to bieak through the 
living wall, a score of spears pierce his breast 


§ 18 DRESS, WEAPONS, AND OTHER PROPERTY OF 
THE MALAYS 


Dress — Sn,gt&from Ilongotes, Utos, and their allies to Javanese and Formosans — Indnnand Chinese influences 
— Weapons kampPan and Inss^ bow, blow gun, arrow*?, poi&oned arrows, sptars, shields, and general 
equipment — A.rchitectiire pile buddings, free dwellings — Hou^^ehold implements — Agriculture padd} 
fields, harve-t festival — Cattle-breeding — Hunting and fiahmg — Food, tobacco, betel, opium — Industrial 
conditions iron mdustrj, potter}, weaving and d)eing — Trade— Bugles and Malays— Money 

costume fluctuates between nudity and superfluity, since sundry^ Arabic 
and Chinese influences have overspread the simplicity^ of the natural race Where 
the population has come least into contact with these, or has been kept back by 
indolence, we And the simplest conditions But we also see how these are always 
retreating, so that even the backward mountain tribes of the Philippines, whose 
loin-cloth IS scarcely sufficient for decency, hav’e partially begun to wear clothes 
It IS leported of the head-hunters of Luzon, the Ilongotes of the Principe province, 
who are leal savages, that all their clothing is a band of beaten bark, while 
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immatuie bo>s and gnh go staik naked , >et when one of them has occasion to 

go into one of the neighbouring Chustian tillages, he puts on a shut and tiouseis 

The Formosans again \aiy between a scanty band and abundant clothing, accoiding 

to the season of the yeai and the nature of then work The Lubus of Sumatia, 

who but ten yeais ago woie onK a nariow^ gndle of baik, aie now dicssed aftci 

the style of the Battaks , but bark and skins still play an important pait o\cr large 

distiicts of Borneo The Ceia- 

mese weai plain belts and thigh- 

cloths of bails. , the women, by 

w^ay of fuither clothing, have a 

piece of bamboo hanging ftom 

the gndle, the childien, who 

run about otheiwise naked, weai 

just the minimum of coveimg 

Among the wandeiing Utos 

of South Borneo — the dieaded 

beaieis of the blow -gun, men 

and w^omen have chavats^ woven 

of bast, while a deer oi panthei 

skin covei the uppei pait of the 

body , a head-diess of fur, with 

the tail feathers of the hoinbill 

stuck upiight in it, forms pait 

of a costume befitting hunteis 

. The Dyak women wear round 

their bieast and neck a tissue 

adorned with beads and teeth 

w hich hang dow n the back , 

the Maaiijans of south-east 

Borneo have a sleeveless jacket 

of bark cloth in addition to their 

kilt, while the women wind 

about their hips the tapis, a 

smallei edition of the sarong 

* , , ^ , made out of home-woven tissue 

A Cnhnga woimn of Luzon (from a photograpli in tv/t^ r xt. 

the Damann Album) ^ of WCalthiei class have 

jackets with sleeves, and their 
women breast-handkerchiefs With the invasion of the Bugis element into Borneo, 
short trousers have been adopted by many of the natives, all the more readily 
from the fact that these active inhabitants of Celebes have for a long while cairied 
on a trade m the requisite materials 

In *e more westerly parts, clothing is very different In former times, Indian 
and Chinese stuffs came hither in great quantities, now sarongs aie brought fiom 
urope by the hundred thousand In the country itself there is a flourishing and 
highly dm eloped industry in wea^ng and dyeing, m Malacca, Sumatra, and 
J va, and m the smaller islands, the Malayan Bugis colonies, on the coast of Borneo, 
an o er is ands, clothing consists of the sack-shaped sarong, which is worn in 
many tasteful forms Among the more advanced, short wide trousers and a jacket 
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aic added tu thi^ , <itht‘i iwua! ailulu- ui *. an * In ,a i a 

cloth called in uhii b bahu aiL 1 anu n* t i 1 mu imiu 

the bod\,tinda hat oi Ua\tN ui latlio VuiMa^ t^a 1 nb la Hattu’ ui Kur 
can atfoid it wcai'^ a sniaitu u>at a^ ii^htin*^ doss I lu f|udu\ in luial 

distinguishes the uch tunnthepoui ami, as in C Inna, \t How distiiejiuUH the i un 
of lank fium the pk buan ^ otton i^ h(nu\et, ptekiudi fm tm <h^ r i- 

not lawful to pi<i\ in silk Fmt t nialeiiaK ate le^scueel toi the faniiln •* «a puM^-H , 
women oiten wcai eaiK the sauni^ A jacket fashfone<I in ftuiit with a batten r*»* 
biooch and trimmed with i^nkl is eiftem woin, while \aliiahk' haupinn. am! btCnk, 
eatrmets, and also handsome 11111401 un4s, fotm then oinament'' 

Ditfercnces oi dies'. e\ttiui also to the roloiir> which in main n^gion" arc 


stnkini4 in then \anet\, 
while elsewheie, as amein^ 
the Mala\s of Sumatra 
black IS usual Often theie 
arc \eir sharp distinctions 
m ornament, such as a tuft 
of feathus, tloweis in the 
hail, and so on In the 
north-east, Arabic influence 
makes itself felt , the dres . 
of the Sulii islanders, which, 
like that of ^Mindanao, con- 
sists of tuiban, jacket, wide 
tiouscrs, and a cloak like 
a burnoos, was at one time 
held to corroborate the idea 
of their Arabian descent 
The Bugiscs of Celebes 
ha\e inipoited their short 
doth tiouscrs mtoSumbawa, 
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while their trade has 

gucii a bpecially wide diffusion to the chequered sarong'! of Macassar Jn the 
most northerly parts, inhabited by Malavs, namely in Formosa, we find Chinese 
affinities clearly expressed in trousers, shoes, and embroideied blouses Here 
the black head -kerchief, as well as the turban, is favoured by both sexe-. 
Among all the modern clothing, relics of the primitive dress often continue 
to lead a stunted existence The bark girdle, which the x\lfurs of Ceram 
put on with ceremonies m their fifteenth year, as a sign of maturity, has now 
turned into a meaningless thread worn under the cotton jacket and the sarong 
In the same way, the women of the Andamans wear under their Christian clothing 
their old fig leaf in the shape of a bunch of leaves, while the children of well-to-do 
Malays have a gold or silver plate fastened by a chain round their bodies 

The modes of dressing the hair are manifold Usuall> all hair except that of 
the head is removed , the Tagals in Luzon keep the hair of the head short , the 
Zambals leave one long lock, the Shekvvans of Formosa, following the Chinese 
customs, shave the front of the head and draw the hair into a pig-tail On the 
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other hand, the women dress then hair in a fashion which lecurs in the Philippines, 
in Celebes, and in Borneo Part of the hair is combed down ovei the foiehead, 
and cut in a fringe ovei the eyebrows, the lest is tied in a tight knot at the top of 
the head On then heads they wear a square black handkerchief, the two corneis 
of which are lightly fastened together at the back of the neck, foiming a sort of 
cap which throws a deep shade on the face 



Jhe tangot or Soiuh East Bornean head-dress~one>third and one seventeenth 
real si/e (Frankfort City Museum ) 


In West Ja\a the usual head-dress is a muffin cap of white, blue, or black 
satin. 111 Samarang a handkerchief fastened on the head, with two corners 
sticking out like m mgs The people of Acheen, and some mountain tribes of Luzon, 
uear a little cap of the peculiar shape shown on page 399 , the Battaks, a cloth worn 
like a tuiban Among the Sumatrans of the mtenor, the chiefs place on their 
aven heads little caps plaited of rushes and embroidered with gold The 

women of the Bornean tribes wear large straw hats with brims a yard wide The 

lagal ca^ are perfect segments of spheres Straw caps, like those worn by 
miners in Germany, are found m Borneo and Luzon , pointed hats with tufts of 
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black palm fibie in Sulu The women of Ja\a gather their hair into a knot , the 
Tagal women wind their long sleek black hair in two loose strands lound their 
heads, and fasten it usually with a iibbon wmin like a tmban In the Philippines, 
the Sulu Islands, and among many Mussulman tribes, the turban is in gcneial 
use In Sumatra, the mode of diessing the hair varies fiom one pi ov nice to 
another, sometimes it falls to the shouldeis, sometimes it is cut shoit In the 
twelve Kotas the ladies roll their hair into a coil and wrap it round with a piece of 
cloth, while in the contiguous provinces they plait it into a pig-tail on one side of 
the head The Alfuis of Ceiam also tie their hair to the left , but for men, the 
most usual fashion is to wear the hair in a tight knot, under a head cloth, into 



Hats worn by chiefs of Kutei tribes m Borneo (Munich Museum ) 


wdiich the Dyaks on festivals and market days fasten silver rings High combs 
of wood are worn in Ceram, of tortoise-shell m Sumatra, but the modes of 
dressing the hair for festivals in perfect helmets of many coloured feathers, flowers, 
and leaves, are picturesque beyond description In pugilistic contests, the 
champion wears on his head a carved ring of wood, m which a bunch of feathers 
is stuck In the Moluccas the skins of birds of Paradise adorn the hair of the 
girls, while false pig-tails for women are offered for sale in the Battak markets 
The distiibution of tattooing is iriegular Among the Formosans, the men 
wear hon7ontal stripes across the w^'hole forehead , the women from ear to ear, and 
peipendiculai stripes as well Tattooing of the hands is said to occur in the 
interior of Formosa In Luzon, almost every Igorrote has a figure of the sun on 
the back of his hand Punctured tattooing with Japanese or Chinese patterns is 
found among the Catalangans Among the Negritos as well as among the 
Igorrotes, “ scar-tattooing occurs The skm is raised in folds over the whole body, 
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and lectihneal designs worked with a pointed non style, oi a sphntei of bamboo 
In Cetam, tattooing is only found in the west, and almost exclusively in w^omen. 



Igorrote tattooing d, designs on the calves of the legs , c, d, on the stomach , t front view , 
/, back view of a Buitk, a woman s arm (trom di wings by Dr Hans Meyer ) 


on the breast, upper arm, navel, and foiehead , in Timoilaut it is universal 
The tattooing of the Mentawei Islanders is executed in simple but elegant 
geometrical lines In Borneo, again, extensive tattooing has been obseived 
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Igorrote neckliccs, Noth (a) t\\ee7er's for pulling out Inir , {< \ pendints of crofCKlijt 
one-lhirci leil sul (Irom Dr ML\crs collcoian ) 

marked with ' — Among some Boincan tribes extensne tattooing ocems, but 
only among \ ahant w arnors or head-hunters Those w ho ha\e come in cimtact w ith 
cmiization, like the IMilanos, 
ha\e gi\en it up altogethei 
In Kutei the more difficult 
patterns are executed by pio- 
fessionals The outline is first 
cut in w ood, and then the design 
IS transfer! ed to the body with 
a sharpened piece of bamboo, 
or a needle dipped in a 'vege- 
table pigment The operation 
IS veiy painful and lasts a long 
time, but the marks are indelible 
Tattooing takes place in the 
male sex, as a rule, at their 
entry upon manhood, among 
girls as soon as they are of an 
age to marry 

For dancing the face i« 
painted , the thumb-nail of the 
left hand is, according to the 
custom in the east, allowed to 
grow an inch long, and the 
Bugis women even have a 
cover for it Over the whole 
Malayan region special attention is paid to teeth mutilation, which often appears 
m connection with artificial colouring of the teeth* Most common of all is 
the filing of the upper incisors and canines so that they are made shorter 
but keep their shape The same treatment is also applied to the corre- 



Rmg worn by the Igorrotes on the upper arm when dantmg— 
one third real size* (From the siame i 
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spondui!? teeth of the loMcr jaw Sometimes the teeth are filed to a point, 
sometimes a trans\eise groove is cut, oi a tiiangle is knocke ou e ween 
the two fiont teeth This is, as a rule, first done at the age of puberty. 



Malay weipons (1,2) Hat and shield from Mindanao, m the Philippines , (3) Quiver with poisoned arrows from 
Celebes , (4) a champion's shield from Solor , (5) Sword from Gorontalo in Celebes , (6) Mandau of the 
Kaha>an River Dyaks , {7) Outfit from Orabai , (8) Spears from Java (Dresden Collection ) 


though we find grown men who have not yet undergone it But m any case 
good manners seem to require that it should take place before maniage What- 
ever may be the original idea of teeth filing, it is now done as a gratification of 
the sense of beauty Long white teeth are dog's teeth Further evidence of this 
IS the custom, widespread in Borneo and Sumatra, of drawing gold wire through ^ 
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the foui incisor teeth of the uppci jaw Ainont> the lobah B.iUaks a man oltcn 
cairies all his propcity about in his head, in this case the teeth aie alwavs 
blackened, but, as a lulc, they ate also blackened after the fir-t fihni^ This 
practice, which now is a meie matter of ornament, ma> ha\e aiisen fiom the wish 
to pietent the decay of the filed teeth, eithci by applying the gum of a kind oi 
chaha\ 01 at iocaipm, m Borneo, 01 by staining w ith a feriuginous ink, as m 
Java, but, besides this, betel-chew mg causes the teeth to have a duty appeal ance 
The tooth-filing is peifoimed bv cxpcits , formeiK a stone was used, now a chisel 
or file Mussulmans have a legend to account loi it, that Mohammed, on the 
occasion of his flight fiom the sheikh of Lakad had foui of his upper teeth kiioekeil 
out On the othei hand, the Foimosans asseit that it is done to make the 
bieathing easiei In Sumatia, the files, altei the opciation, aie stuck into the stem 
of a banana in oidei to pieserve the patient from injurious consequences Ciicum- 
cjsion, sometimes in the form of slitting, was ouginally more widespread, but is 
now confined to the cast, as Ceiam and" Floics, where it is celebrated with gicat 



Bow md arrows of the Negritos m Luzon— one twelfth real size (Dr Mt\er s Colkction ) 

pomp as a village festuity Deformation of the skull, usually by flattening the 
occiputs, moie larely by oblique pressure of the forehead, occuis in the most 
various Malay districts 

Apart from the ornament, which is an imitation of Indian and Eiuopean 
fashions, the wearing of arm-rings in large numbers, or formed b} spiral twists, 
reminds us of African customs Among the simple Ilongotes men and women 
wear nngs of bronze oi brass wire round their necks and arms, and these they set 
with haid bughtly-coloured seed, such as those of the Ah us praatofius The wire 
fits close to the muscular part of the arm, and no doubt is intended nnoie for 
increasing the muscular strength than for ornament The iing worn by the 
Igorrotes on the upper arm curiously resembles that similarly worn by the Negioes 
Tight-lacing of the body is found in Formosa, w^here you may see boys running about 
like wasps, while the bamboo or rattan belts of the Dyak w^omen, worn one above 
another, remind us of the laced belts of South America In caves on Luzon arm- 
rings of dugong veitebicC are found, just such as are prized by the Micronesians 
In Central Sumatra, too, the ornament of betrothed girls consists, besides ear-imgb, 
of narrow silv^er bangles worn on the wrist and fore-arm, often twenty and moie in 
numbei, and reaching to the elbows Unbetrothed girls may only wear them on 
one arm, married women not at all The lads of Foimosa are proud to wear 
arm-rings made from the pig-tails which once grew upon the captured heads of 
Chinese The Dyaks regard it as the greatest adornment to have large holes ni 
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thei’ ^ais ai ^\hlch tht} ^\uu wooden di^ks oi hca\y sihei imgs So loo the 
BatUiks of lobah and tb It-uiiotes of Lii/on, who especially affect ciocochle teeth 
1 he iippei pait i)\ the L)\ ak eai is £>a\ with tassels of icd cotton and the like, and 
as sntin as a D\ ak has become a distinguished head-huntei he is entitled to stick 
m a pail of leopaid’s fangs, while in Lu/on the numbei ol ear-plugs shows the 
numbei of decapitations pcifoimed bv the weaiei When a Nias man has taken 

a head, he gets a wiie ncck-iing 
stiung with many iings carved 
fiom the nut Lodouca sechellaruvi 
The Formosans, who ha\e been 
touched by Chinese w^ays, make 
but a model ate use of aimed eai- 
iings, 01 of glass beads, but the 
unsophisticated inhabitants wear 
hea^} eai pendants of bamboo, stone, or metal, frontlets of shells, and thin 
coppei aim-iings dhe Ceraraese aie often distinguished by a supeifluity of 
held pendants, so that the impression of nudity cntiiely disappears, and the 
ringuiaii'^ ot Lu/on wear hca\y masses of beads oi stones of many colouis 
which aie b: ought fiom the Batanes Islands Compaied wuth these the necklaces 



1jU\ liuiii Cutu ot \ iUit oriiijin, iind, \tgrito hiiuoon — 
uis tUL ttn u d (riit'dtn Colkuion ) 


Usual in Floies, made fiom the blight Molet 
dowels of Cidot}opii> gigantta, produce a 
splendid effect The ornaments of progem- 
tois, as well as then weapons, hold a high 
lank as valuable and legendaiy famil} 
possessions of mystic impoitance, and be- 
come in piocess of time amulets 

Ihe Malay lace delights in weapons 
and finery Among the poorer tubes, who 
aie picdommantly nomad, the weapons aic 
of a simpler kind and almost entirely 
missile m chaiactcr — bow or blow^-gun with 
airows Especially is this the case with the 
remote tubes in the interior of Borneo and 
Lu/on, whom the piactice of head-hunting 
keeps m a constant state of war Dyaks, 
Utos, and Ilongotes never go unarmed, even 
for a few paces , they sleep wuth then 
weapons beside them The Orang Punan 
of Borneo are seldom seen without a paddle 
in one hand and a blow-gun m the other , m 
a stiong contrast to the peaceable effeminate 
Ja\anese, Macassarese, or Padang Sumatrans, 



Blow -gun, "irrows, and quiver, from Borneo — one- 
fourth re\l size (Stockholm Museum ) 


With their delight in fanciful ornamental weapons, five-lobed daggers, thiee-pointed 
spears, and the like In Celebes, oinamental shields are hung up m the house, 
and the inhabitant looks to them for protection The Negritos of East Lu/on 
have only bo^vs and airows The Ibilaos are reputed excellent archexs , but 
they shoot the wild pigs which they take in nets only at short ranges The 
Igorrotes whom Hans Meyer saw "were, as a rule, not acquainted with this 
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WLciiun, though the (lUinanisL hti\e 
^\olds foi bow and auuw A line diawa 
cast of Sumbawa, Celebes, <ind the 
Philippines duides the ic^ioii in which 
the bow^ IS gcncialh ditfused fu»m that 
in which the blow^-gun picdominatcs 
The foim of bow prc\ ailing in the eastern 
aichipelago is simple, and has affinity 
with one of the New Guinea foims 
Wheie the bow is used by Biigises and 
otheis, it is 111 foims impoited from Asia 
Among the D>aks, Utos, and othei 
Boinean tubes the blow -gun leplaces 
the bow' This consists among the 
Liibus of one bamboo mseited in another, 
among the Dyaks of a tube of u on- 
wood, the length of a man, smoothed 
with lough leaves and furnished on its 
fiont edge with a lance-point fitting like 
a bayonet on to an non hook, probabl) 
foi sighting Thiough this mstiiiment, 
called siciupit, the D>ak blows his arrows 
They aie light and thin, lo to 12 niches 
m length, and made of bamboo The 
shaip point is poisoned, and for killing 
iaige animals the airows are furnished 
with baibs At the butt-end of the 
aiiow is a piece of pith fitting the calibre 
of the tube, to ser\«e at once as feather 
and gas-check ” With these missiles 
a D>ak can bring down the smallest 
bud with accuracy at fifty yards dis- 
tance, so that the weapon is more effec- 
tive than the weak, unevenly made bows 
used by the forest tribes of the Philip- 
pines with their clumsy arrows The 
quivei, made of bamboo, is piovided 
wnth hoops of plaited rattan and a bam- 
boo covei The top is often adorned 
with a snail -shell The less civilized 

Formosans carry bow and arrows of 
genuine Malay shape, and so also the 
Alfurs of Ceram Their bows are of 
iron -wood, the strings of rattan, the 
arrow-heads of iron or bamboo , quivers 
they have none. The Alfurs of Tarandu 
use both bow and blow-gun. A cross- 
bow of practical construction, not, like 



Blow gun, small cfutver, and spears of the Kahay m 
Djalcs of South Borneo, bow, arrows, and quntr 
from Poggi {Munich Srfuseum ) 
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that nf the Fans shown on p 86, appaient onl>, ib found among the Isico- 
baiLsc, together with a \cin simple bow foi shooting pigeons 

The poisoned ariows of Jata and Borneo are among the most effectne that 
are known The poison used in Jata, called chcihl. comes fiom the SUychnos 
tuuh , anothei, mUa. iiom Aniiau. tovicana. the “ Upas” Both affect the heait 



Mandaus or swords kribses, and knues (i) from South Celebes , (2} from the Butang lupar D\akb , (3) from 
Ji\i, (4) fioin Gilolo, (5) from Java, (6) from the Kahajan Dyaks , (7) from Mtntiwu , (8) from the 
Kgtngs of Sanntn. — one-si\th real size (Munich Museum ) 


The Dyak poison, tpoh^ ib also from an Antzaris The ai row-poisons of the 
Philippine tribes lose their effect when not fresh Here too the forest tubes aie 
regarded as dangerous poison-brewers, and Euiopean travellers aie often warned 
by friendly natives against accepting food fiom them 

Firearms have made considerable progress In Formosa, bows and ariows 
have been almost driven out by Chinese matchlocks The admiiable armoureis 
of Java, Sumatra, Bab, Celebes, and Borneo can also construct firearms The 
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Sabsaks of Lombok c\cn boie then own "un-banels A tound bai non 
stuck peipendiciilaily 111 the giound, and a dull is inserted, attached to a bambots 
with a cioss-handle In oidei to incicase the pics^ure, a basket is wo\lii round 
the bamboo and filled with stones The Battaks cane stocks in conect st\le and 
know how to make powder They find sulphur in then own \olcanic tounin 
and contri\c to get saltpetre by w^ashmg the uiine-soakcd earth undci the hiuises 
Pieces of bamboo seive foi cartridge-cases, and bits of coial ate ground into 
bullets The fact that in 1570 Manilla possessed guns of natne casting, and that 
the Sultans of Sulu ha\e foi a long time disposed of a formidable artillen, has 
caused the question to be laised w^hethei the Chinese had not intioduced the ait 
of casting cannon befoie the aiinal of Euiopeans But it seems simpler to explain 
the facts by the opeiations of Portuguese and Spanish renegades In battle these 
laces shoot away their powder quickly, so that the affair has, after all, to be decided 
b} spcai and thrownng-kmfc 

The spear holds an infenoi place among hlalay weapons It is mainly an 
implement of hunting or an ornament, especially in Ja\a, and only among 
certain races, as in Sulu, takes its place beside the kamptlan and the knss, among 
the more seiious equipment for w^ai But among the Igoriotes of Luzon it is 
the chief weapon , theie a distinction is made between javelins with bamboo heads 
and thrusting spears wnth airow^-shapcd iron heads , the Alfurs of Ceram also 
still use a speai-head of bamboo Among the Dyaks a long spear is used for 
boar-hunting , among the Maanjans of south-east Borneo hardly any man goes 
out without spear and swmrd or hunting knife It acquires, however, practical 
impoitance principally among the hunting tribes, the Lubus of Central Sumatra 
The Ilongotes of Luzon do not pay so much attention to it as to the kamptlmi 
In making the head they do not confine themselves to any special shape, but suit 
it to then piece of iron , the shaft is alw ays formed from the '^palnia hava'' (Corjfka 
Dwior) The Formosan spear, three or four yards in length, has frequently a 
Chinese knife at its head , in Borneo it takes the form, as we have seen, of a 
bayonet fastened on the blow-gun In the northern Nicobar Islands, ornamental 
speais are found in the huts , these are highly esteemed as marks of opulence 
but are never used These spears are manufactured only^ in Chowra 

Everywhere, away to Malacca, the national weapon is something between a 
hunting knife and a sw^oid, though more recent than the bow% blow-gun, and 
arrowy for it is not found upon the sculptures of Parambanam, which reach down to 
the thirteenth century , it has become closely interwoven with the life of these laces 
We meet with it, m a simple form, as the kainptlaft of the Ilongotes, wLo, though 
in other respects poor, are clever workers in iron and understand how to tempei 
it They generally ornament with gold wire the lower part of the one-edged, 
scarcely curved blades, while the end is fastened with ware to the brass-covered 
handle To give a better grip this is bound with threads di^pped in resin, the 
sheath is of wood, and consists of two pieces fastened together with broad bands 
of rush The kamptlan is attached to a belt of fine webbing w^orn over the shoulder 
or round the body We notice an agreement in details which can have no doubt 
as to the common origin of these weapons Whether it be the bds of the Igorrotes, 
or the mandan of the Dyaks, everywhere w’^e find a one-edged, slightly curv^ed 
blade with a broad back, a wooden hilt bound with wire, a wooden sheath, a cord 
to hang It by, pretty inlaid work of brass and perforated pattern at the back, 

2 E 
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uchly cancel hilt, and ouiamcnted sheath complete the dcscuption Hilts set 
with human teeth occur among the head-hiinteis, and hcie we also find the w^eapon 
finished off by a small sheath of baik attached to the lowci side of the scabbaid, 
containing a little knife with a long handle, with wdiich the Dyak cuts off his 
Mctims^ heads and stiips the flesh fiom them This appeals also independently 
among the pooiei inhabitants of the islands as a hunting and woiking knife, while 
wealthy and zealous head-hunteis have half-a-dozen hanging on then walls as 
ornament 

The principal weapon among the Mussulman Malays is the w^avy kriss^ the 
national aim among the Sassaks of Lombok The head-hunters test the shaip- 



Knsscs (i) froEi Celebes , (2) s\id to be from Btb -one-fourth ical sue 
(Munich Museum ) 


ness of the edge, by preference, on the haii of their skins Carved hilts orna- 
mented with gold and precious stones arc among the most characteristic products 
of Malayan ait industry, and one can trace upon them mythological themes 
gradually fading away into ornament The flame-shaped damascened blade, the 
serpentine or dragon figures of the hilt, the decoration of the sheath, raise the 
kuss to the rank of a weapon closely allied with religious objects , salutary texts 
aie often engraved upon it , m Wetter, a talisman wrapped up in lags is concealed 
in the scabbard. The hna^ weapon and tool among the mountain tubes of Luzon, 
is a short, bluntly-triangular blade, broadest at the end, wnth the opposite edges 
com ex and concave In Java, crescent-shaped knives, with a handle fixed to the 
concave side, have been found in giaves Elsewhere, old knives have been found 
of a peculiar shape, with appendages resembling throwing knives 

The Ifugaos of Luzon, who are equipped with speai, bow, and ariow, aie said, 
on their head-hunting expeditions, to make use of the lasso, commonly employed 
in hunting the stag 

Among the tribes that have received Indian influence, a great variety of pro- 
tective weapons is found Wooden or wucker-work shields are to be mentioned 
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in the hist instance , the wooden shield is painted, co\ered with buffalo hide, or 
adorned with inlaid shell-work, especially in the Eastern Archipelago, in the 
Moluccas, and elscwhcic As we pass liom gioup to 
gioup special foims appeal , thus, among the Ilongotes, 
the simple shield of light wood is deeply incuivcd abo\c 
and below It is dyed red with the juice of some plant, 
and adorned w ith car\ mgs Among the Dyak-hke tribes 
111 some part of Celebes, and in the noith of Nias, it is 
heavy, of an elongated hexagonal shape, and almost as 
high as a man It has a raised nb running throughout 
Its length, and is painted on both sides with arabesques, 
mostly led Occasionally, too, it is decoiatcd with human 
hail The inhabitants of the Talaiit Islands have a 
nairow pattern of shield, piettily ornamented Among 
the Alfuis of Ceiam the shield is naiiow^ in propoition 
to its bcaieds claim to valour, and foi every head which 
he cuts off he bieaks a shell out of the shield, leplacing 
it by a tuft of human hau In the greatei pait of Nias 
the shield is hghtei and of elegant shape , this is chiefly 
used in hand-to-hand fighting , another heaviei kind, 
earned not wnth the fist but on the forcaim, serves for 
coveiing In Sulu also we find two shields, the smallci 
and most frequently earned, of cucular or elliptic shape, 
co\eis only half the bod>, while the large shield forms a 
complete covering , both ate made of hard wood and often 

covered wutli buffalo -leather Peculiar patterns are found in the Wetter shields 
made of cow-hide cut out into the form of a cross, and in those of Nanusa or Talaut 
with the narrow end shaped like a crocodile^s head 




( i) Slmg and sheath of (:2J Igorrote chopping-knife , (3) Guman hatchet, from Luzon-one-sixth leal size 
^ (From Dr Hans Aleyer s Collection ) 

Armour of some sort, without being universal, occurs in all parts of the 
archipelago In Sulu it is only the humblest class who are content with shields 
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Many pci sons wiap then bodies in a 


thick loll of cotton waddint^ , otheis weai 


helmet and cuiiass of buffalo-hide Bastian mentions of plaited stung 

fiom Mandhar in the Moluccas, fastening at the back, and studded both befoie 

and behind with the 

« peisists even in the 

Igorrote and Guina^pears and shields-one tenth leal size {From European settlements 

Dr Hans Meyer s Collection ) ^ 

At Padang, in Su- 
matra, the houses of European residents stand on piles a yard or two in height 
On this account Banjermassmg has been called the Venice of Borneo, as Palembang, 
on the River Musi, that of Sumatra The most curious instance of this aiiange- 
ment is the pile-bmlt town of Kiluaru, on a little sandbank in the high sea 
between Ceramlaut and Kiser, where is an emporium of the tiade of the Moluccas 
and New Guinea 


Ig:orrote and Guinan spears and shields — one tenth leal size {From 
Dr Hans Meyer's Collection ) 
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That the moti've of this style of 
building was piotection against man 
and beast is shown by the decrease 
of pile -dwellings piopoitionatcly to 
the growth of public secui ity Thus, 
among the Milanos of Borneo, all 
the houses stood foi mei ly on piles of 
liaid wood, 40 feet high Nowadays 
theie IS fiee intercourse among the 
dwellers by all the rivers, from the 
Rejang to the Bmtulu, and the houses 
have come do^\n to the earth, or at 
most a small space is left between 
the giound and the bamboo flooring 
By the sea, howevei, and on the 
banks of the laigei iivers, pile-dwell- 
ings retain then reason foi existence, 
both as piotection against floods and 
swamps, and as facilitating the task 
of getting food fiom the \vatei In 
the Philippines thcie aie houses of 
which the bamboo poles and wicker- ' 
work aie but little above the flood- ^ 
level of the water These houses l,i \ 
aie set close togethei , narrow passages 
alone running between the rows , 
and the village straggles far along 
the shoie When we find Dyaks 
and Battaks building in the same 
style on high ground, we may assume 
that they foimeily dwelt down by 
the rivers, and thus merely retained 
their accustomed fashion of building 
But there is an even nearei leason 
in the secui ity of the elevated posi- 
tion When the tree-stem with the 
steps cut in it has been hauled up, 
the building is like a castle with 
the drawbridge raised , and this, in 
a head -hunting country especially, 
must add materially to the safety 
of the domestic hearth For addi- 
tional security the approaches consist 
only of felled tree- stems Among 
the objections to pile- building on 
dry land are want of cleanliness and 
defective stability 

Defensible positions are every- 



Spears and shields (i and 7) from Nias , (2) 
tawei , {3, 4. 6) from West Borneo , (5) from < 
(8) from Borneo (Munich Museum ) 
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^\hele selected AMth lemaikable discumination Man> of the kavipongi. oi 
Mlla^^cs of the Sumatran Battaks, of the Ilongotes, and others, aie placed upon 
almost inaccessible pinnacles Fa\ounte spots aie the little plateaux formed 
by the broadening of a mountain iidge But othei defences aie added In 
the lower paits of the Battak country neaily all the kampongs were, in Jung- 
huhifs time, suiiounded with high palisades, behind which w^atch-towcis lose 



Shidd, blow gun spear and swords of the Torabjas in Central Celebes — one-siKth real size 
(Frankfort Citv Museum ) 


Now all this has naturally disappeared wherevei the Dutch government has 
put an end to internal fighting Among the Battaks safe dwelling-places 
are also found at the point where a tree -stem forks oi throws off branches , 
the central shoot is lopped off, and the surrounding branches remain The 
Ilongotes of Luzon eiect at the tops of trees their forest-huts, made from the 
leaves of the /z^/^-palm and bamboo, and supported on tree-stems Each of these 
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little houses sei\eb as a tianquil abode foi a whole famiK The Oianq-hakti and 
the Lubus of Sumatra also h\c to some extent in tiees 

The Ilongotcs place piickly bamboo stems lound their huts foi secuutv stick 
shaip allows in the giound, and make pit-falls, so that c\en a fuend needs to 
announce his aiiival some way off Night and da\ sentries aic posted When 
Spanish troops aie looking foi a fugitnc criminal, then appioach is known long 
befoie, and if it is not desired to gi\e the ciiminal up, nothing can be done , the> 
hide m the foiest w^here bullets cannot reach them The only thing is to burn 
then huts, and these, says Schadenbeig, are rebuilt m a da>, as soon as the 
soldieis aie gone 

A fuither characteiistic of Malay architectuie is the steep loof, often 50 feet 



Mail coats ’worn by the Djiks of houth-east Borneo 


high, and coming far down In the Alfur huts it comes down to the ground, and 
at the back side at once includes and shuts off the fire-place It is a gable roof 
above a rectangular or square ground-plan Round edifices are as scarce here as 
in Afiica they are common In Timoi we find them oval, with conical roof, in 
Tabclo there are octagonal huts , m the Nicobars, dome-shaped roofs with angular 
substructure of stakes In rectangular buildings the walls usually have an outward 
slope The thatch is of palm leaves In more elaborate houses, such as the out- 
buildings of chiefs’ dwellings, the walls are prettily wattled with palm fibres The 
gable end often bears buffalo-heads carved m w ood, and other emblems, or inscnbed 
tablets of the nature of amulets In windy uplands the roofs are protected by 

poles from being blown off j j j 

The interior arrangements vary with the degree of civilization, and depend 
further upon the character of the dwelling — ^whether occupied jointly or severally, 
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uhcthci the families occup\ scpaiatc apaitmeiits 01 one in common The Dyaks 
affect the lon^ 01 tillage house, 80 01 go \atdb in length, m which thiity 01 foit} 
famihcb Ine tngethei, but in separate rooms, while among the Battaks four to 
SIX families at must occupy one house, but they all h\e togethei m one :00m 
Ihc separation of the women’s apartments is a peculiarity of the Dyaks, but 
unknown among the Battaks The simple houses of the Mussulman Acheencse 
form an oblong square, containing onh the most indispensable necessaiies — one 
or two pots and pans, a few" mats, and a sleeping-place shut off by a curtain, 
which m the bcttei families is regaided as the owner’s apaitment Theie aie 



MiUv utensilb (i) Comb from Timor , (2) Knife from the Philippines, (3) Sickle from Java, (4) Cow-bells 
from Sumatrx , (5) Brasitr and nce-pot from Java , {6) Basket from Celebes , (7) Rice basket from Java, for 
coolmtf steamed nee in the co\er , (8) Brass pipe of the Battaks (Dresden Ethnographical Museum ) 


differences also in the fashion of building The Battaks of Tobah build far moie 
solidly than the Dyaks, with strong beams and mighty planks, putting much art 
and industry into the carving and painting of the woodwork An outbuilding 
serves in its upper part to store rice, in the lower story as a place of sojouin during 
the day for certain people, also as a sleeping-place, and as a council-house They 
even have verandahs on the narrow sides of their lofty houses A house has to 
last until the childien are growm up Dyak house-building is rendered too easy 
by the gigantic development of the bamboo in their country Throughout the 
archipelago plank houses are considered better than bamboo houses In the huts 
baskets hang from the roof, and in the eastern islands the jaws of pigs and deer 
as ornament Against the wall stands a great earthenware vessel, or a large 
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bamboo with the paititions of all knots except the last knocked out Ainoni; 
the Battaks the stiength of gals is measured bj the numbet of such \cssels thc\ 
can bung fiom the spring to the house The dvidhngs of people of impoitance 
are distinguished exteinally only by their circuit and height Ihc interior of the 



\ house in Sumitn, (From a mocitj in the Dresden Museum ) 


palace of a Lloro chief in Mindanao is not divided by partitions , mats and cushions 
he in one corner, in another women and girls are occupied m peeling fruity in 
another nets, hooks, and fishing-tackle are piled up, spears and knsses hang on 
the walls, and the middle space is the reception-room Civilization is shown m 



Plough used by the Tnamans of Bencoolen (Dresden Museum ) 


a few stools, without backs, of bamboo wicker-work, for guests, the Mores sit 
cross-legged upon the floor of bamboo poles The furniture of a Dyak house, 
again, a mat or two, cooking pots and utensils round the hearth, which is placed 
at the entrance, would seem poor without the warlike finery of mandaus^ spears, 
blow-guns, shields, and paddles, on the wails A longitudinal partition of bamboo 
divides off the common living-room, which is also the sleeping-room of the youths 
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and linm.inui! nun th< u!ii.tintui h Hitbdt\ h 1< tl uitt) sinailei lunnis accoidini^ tu 
thi nunibt t nf tlie ukuiitd inealhii's i)f tiu Itiniily aud th^ In fionl c»f the 

doni «t| the ruuia is a pLitfoiin L^lit enters enh thiou^h in the 


doni «t| the dwiihn^ TMuia is a plattniin L^lit enters enh thiou^h in the 
bamlkKr ^\ali \s a lUk, no liv^ht bum- at na,ht loi teat tif attiactin*^ ^ho'.t^, but 
in emin4tiU!tS caiuilc^ of n-tn ate lighted Ainont; the \ icoK laigc shelh with 
ludt wiek- serve as piimituc lamp'- Ilaj[en savs that amuiu; the lobah I-^attaks 
he never saw an> flight save that i)( the hearth and the upium lamp Amonir the 
shepherds of Java the pontiec oi kindlur^ fue b\ sticks is still found, but 

^ clscwheie it has aniono the civih/ed tubes 

* m been replaced by flint and touchwood 

^ A In Ternate thc} strike spaiks upon tindci 

^ 1 ^^dh a sherd of porcelain and a sphntei 

^ ' 4 , J Xot onlv do thc aquatic klalays pass 

' I 'kj H t qieatest pait of then life on the un- 

^ |1 Cel tain element, but m thc moie thickh- 

y H peopled parts of thc aichipclago peiman- 

S ' eiitlv -inhabited lafts he at anchoi beside 

m dwellings Whether the custom 

m m '** ongmally Chinese or not, it has quickh 

|M « I , taken root among thc IMalays, who foi 

jf y jy ( months together carry nee, sago, and 

’ \ ' ll S I* rattan down then sluggish iivets on lafts 

B Palembang has a whole subuib 

” '' B Common houses called Imiti or I?(n/eo 

/yk w . ' sene in many places as sleepmg-places foi 

unmairied men, sometimes as many as a 
hundred Herein also aic hung up the 
heads of slam poisons and other ti opines, 
while among the less savage Christians 
\i;rn.iiiiurii inipiUHtnt^ u-^td H tSc ig:orrott:, com-cobs, bulls’ heads, and the like, take 

place, and festivals are celebrated 

unt-Unth udsia p rum Dr Mtvtrs \ i i , 

voihuion I As a rule, they have either no walls at all, 

01“ t^i"-contmuous w alls In Sumatra there 
IS .1 simiLir kind of common house uhere the head-men meet for consultation, 
and tia\ci!ers can pass the night, many of them are richly adorned with car\ed 
Hork In front of the houses of the most respected inhabitants there hangs, under 
the roof of the Ar^«-shcd, a tom-tom known as Haiu, which is beaten on the 
occasion of festivals, accidents, and so on In West Borneo this assembly house, 

\T Ai i>lecp, takes the form which elsewhere is unfamiliar to the 

*\lalay style of a circle with a central hearth 

ai‘'‘ygement of the villages differs according to the civilization Forest 
nomads and Tagals have a tendency to isolated habitation, and accordingly in 

or is distinguished from the village or 
Veirnfok 1 rf forest nomads’ dislike of the plains no less among the 

u .rf Ir ’f y Luzon than among the Lubus of Sumatra The Battaks, 

With their highly developed terrace cultivation, can more easily remain in the 
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mountains than the D}aks, with then passion foi dealing a new nee-field e\Gi\ 
yeai or two Yet even wnthin nanow limits the position of the villages vaiics 
In the Sindang and Rocpit dish lets of Cential Sumatia, the inhabited districts he 
close to the mountains 01 actually among them On the uppei Ravas and its 
tiibutaiies the mountain country is quite uninhabited , the Tagals build almost 
solely by the watei, the neighbouimg tubes only in the mountains The maiitime 
Malays and Bugises have notably furnished the coast tiacts and lov\ lands with a 
dense population of colonists Since Euiopean dominion has spiead ovei almost 
eveiy district of the archipelago, the population has incieased veiy much both in 
number and distribution The extent of the villages holds no piopoition to the 
number of the people, agncultuie does not peimit of the giowth of laige settle- 
ments In general a good deal of land belongs to a house , thus m Padang you 
must travel 2^ to 3 miles from the landing-place before reaching the last houses 
The Igoriote rancheiies of Luzon, in a mountain country with ver} c\tensi\e 
fields, seldom contain, accoiding to Di Hans Me}ei, more than 250 inhabitants 
In the cities where Europeans have not repiesented the interests of sanitation, the 
Chinese and Furthei Indian system of packing togethei has pi evaded 

Agncultuie among all the Malay tubes is piimanly concerned with ncc , 
maize came latei into association with it m some districts — the Philippines, fot 
instance — as the ciop second in impoitance The very bi ceding of cattle is 
connected with iice-farming, since the buffaloes woik m the maishy fields Even 
where cultivation is scanty, one always finds paddy-fields m the swampy bottoms 
Elsewhere mountain-nce is giown on diy giound , besides this crop the Ilongotes 
of Luzon live only on maize and edible roots The nomad Lubus ot Sumatra, 
too, giow^ nee and maize In the eastern paits of the archipelago, onwaid from 
Borneo, sago is held in inci easing esteem, until v\e find it the chief crop in the 
Moluccas and New Guinea Beside this, tobacco is met with m the heart of 
Borneo, as w’^ell as among the mountain tribes of northern Luzon Widely spiead, 
also, are the sugar-palm iarengd), the sugar-cane, plantains, caladium, sweet potato, 
and tapioca As a food-stuff the sweet potato stands close aftei iice Palms, 
papaws, durians, and other fruit tiees, make the villages m the cultivated paits of 
Foimosa, Java, Sumatra, and Celebes, into verdant 01 chard-landscapes Apait 

fiom European influence, the Battaks stand highest as agriculturists The 
magnificent terrace-farming of the natives of Java, Bah, and Lombok, though m 
gieat measuie of Indian oiigm, has only its present high development undei 
Dutch lule The Battaks in the highlands of Sumatra even use a plough, the 
share of which, a straight, rather nairow, iron blade, is set m a w^ooden handle 
Theie is a simple pole with a wooden yoke for one or two buffaloes The Tobah 
Battaks claim to have invented this plough , at any rate, they had all the 
essentials for it A similar plough in South Celebes, wheie Wallace saw also a 
rude wooden barrow in operation, has the share of hard palm-wood For breaking 
the clods the Battaks use a w^ooden club In former times the Battaks devoted 
themselves to agncultuie on a more extended scale , wide tracts of cleared forest- 
land indicate their places of abode in Sumatra Nowq howevei, they are m fact 
moie stationary than the Dyaks, although they carry on cattle-breeding as well 
In some districts they also manuie the fields, cariyiiig dung to them in baskets, 
or leading the diainage from the cow-houses over the land In the eastern 
archipelago there is no such practice 
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( iiiitc apail iidin the plaiUaliun nt uXkv, tea, su^ai-cane aiul Npiccb, ^which 
the IHitch ha\(, made cimipulMaj upen the Ja\ancse, and the people oi ladang 
and the fruitful Mmaha^^.i cnuiUn, a^ th( '^paiiiauK lu\e done in the Ihi ippines 
in ux'ard to tobaan, Manilla hemp, and laeao, — we find that the indigenous agiicul- 
ture, and above all that of iite, show, marked gradations It had obviousl), even 
bcfoie the I'^uropean time, peihaps even Ixduie the Indian tunc, been greatly 
advanced bv icason of a highei uvili/ation in the Westcin Aichipelago Java, 
humatia, and the rtiilippines in which sivtv dilfeicnt species of iice are known, 
Ntitnd higher in thi> itsjicct than the rest of the islands Battaks and D>aks li\e 
mainl> h\ agncultine , but among the Battaks the nee is giown in fields laid out 
aititlcifilly III teiiaces» and irrigated b> means of long w ater-lcats , while the 
l)\aks, uwmg t«i deficient irrigation ha\e to la} out new fields e\eiy two years 



Hof b from (i) l^lng'^pore , Sum^xtra — one-fourth real size (Munich Museum ) 


in griibbed-up forest-land And yet the Battaks do not represent the highest 
point attained , this is found in the remote Iittle-visited Nias Archipelago, off the 
coast of Sumatra, which was probably colonised by the Battaks Among the 
Tinguians and Tgoi rotes of Luzon, rice farming stands at a high Ie\el, with its 
arrangement for Hooding the ground, and dams against inundations It is most 
meagre in the east, where it comes into contact, as m Timorlaut, with the more 
popular sago gathering Hard labour does not end with the harvest The daily 
task of the women begins with the pounding of the rice, which is kept in the 
husk E\ en before sunrise it can be heard far and wide, like thrashing with us , 
and as with us the village pump is the centre of gossip and jokes, so here is the 
rice-pounding The mortars are pieces of tree-stem placed upright , the pestles, 
heavy spars of w^ood, perhaps lo feet m length , but occasionally nee is pounded 
in holes made in the rock Afterwards the rice is cleansed by winnowing m four- 
cornered troughs of wood The man does not, as a rule, begin his day’s work 
till after his first meal, which takes place at 7 or 8 o’clock , but on an emergency, 
he may have already done a couple of hours’ w^'ork in the paddy field In the 
Dyak villages of South-east Borneo, the scene becomes lively every morning 
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about 7 o’clock, where men, women, and half-giown bo} s qo out fulh aimed to 
woik Heie, besides iice, maize, suc^at-canc, and plantains aie r:^ro\\n in t^aiduis 
near the houses At sunset the> letuin, the men beaimi^ hiewood, the ^\omcn 
the produce of the fields , and the lattei ha\c then to set to work at poundni!^ iice 
and filling the bamboo w'atei-\esselb Only old persons, and those who aie 
occupied in house oi boat-building, remain at home Rice-giowmg demands 


much toil The sownng is done 
upon lafts coveied with eaith, 
which keep the geims constantly 
moist , then the young plants 
are tiaiisfericd to the fields, the 
hoeing of w^hich forms an im- 
portant blanch of the woman’s 
labour A more difficult task 
IS the piotection of the fields 
against the depiedation of wild 
swine and rats 

Beside the ma7zdau, w ith 
wdiich brushw'ood is cleared and 
straw cut, a great instrument 
of agriculture is the hoe The 
iron blade is fastened by sinews 
or bark thongs wrapped cross- 
wise into a stock of hard wood, 
which often forms its means of 
attachment to the long curved 
handle, frequently ornamented 
The women w^ork with a small 
knife, and the Igorrotes reap 
their lice stalk by stalk with 
a little sickle-shaped knife Resin 
IS collected for stopping chinks 
m wooden boxes, and for the 
preparation of torches , gutta- 
percha, and wax from wild bees’ 
nests , in some districts also 
edible birds’ nests Rattan is 



Battak hoes from Sumatra— one seventh real sue (Leipzig 

Museum of Ethnologj ) 


also cut, an indispensable material 

in hut and boat-buildmg, and in the manufacture of many articles of furniture , 
so much coveted too, as an article of trade, that the chiefs of Borneo had a 


monopoly of it 

What rice is to the Western Malays, sago is to the Eastern Even in North 
Borneo it is the chief produce of the Milanos The palm forests are communal 
property, and felling the sago palm may only be performed m pursuance of a 
communal resolution The stem is split with a sword, the pith cut out with a hoe, 
and broken small with a stone club Leaves stitched together form the bucket , 
cylindrical leaf-stalks, placed one below another, make a system of washing taps , 
and a sieve is made of bast In Ceram, one man can in this way prepaie in a 
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nunith si> iiiiich ^di^o ihdi the hdU ut it uil^ ku p him ^ni a \etLi, and with the 
list hi tan buyknnis and linei\ Fho sutplii^ ot La^t Ceiain pi o\ ides foi a 
nhuk luimbei of neii^hbuiiun^ islands Wnllact cakiilates the cost ut a man’s 
\ictiiaK in this land t#f sa^o at twehc shillings a }Lat 

Harvest ff^tivals hold a jiiumment position — among many tubes the most 
]mjininent Ihe ALiiinjans of Bointu oifei saciificcs so soon as the fiist iice is 
npe Some of ii is sent into the \illage, a fowl is killed, the wdietstone and 



Javinese bufhlo cart (From *1 photograph ) 


Other implements of field-work are symbolically fed, and a small carouse is held 
In every house a fowl or a pig is sacrificed, when, at the November plantmg- 
season, a little bird called stmzk (probably a kind of wagtail), which goes noith 
in April, first reappears , it is regarded as the messengei of the good spirits 

To cattle-breeding, nature has drawm narrow limits , nor are the Malays (to 
whom we can safely attribute, as then original domestic animals, only pigs, fowls, 
and dogs, with the subsequent though early addition of buffaloes), save with few 
exceptions, a cattle-breeding race Even those who have cattle and horses in 
plenty, as in Tobah, plough only with buffaloes It may be said that only the 
Battaks devote much industry to their herds of cows, buffaloes, and pigs , though 
even they do not in most places milk either cow^s or buffaloes In recent times, 
however, the breeding of oxen has mci eased in Bali , while the ponies and cavalry 
horses of Tobah have foi some time formed an article of export from Sumatra 
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and biimba Bulfalucs aic kept ioi the sake oi tliL nee itunis, L\en wheie there 
aic no oxen In addition to pij^s, fouls, and de>L,s, with an occasional stumps-’ 
tailed cat, which foim the main stock ot domestic animals, j^Oiils aic lound 
in the highlands Some D>ak and Philippine tribes bleed dogs foi IockI and the 
Igoi rotes are said to do the same by hoiscs W ith the TagaK, the Balinese, and 
the Sassaks, duck-ieaiing is an impoitant business , but thcie must be some, nin- 
undeistanding about the talc told of the IMala}s of Malacca, that then uonien 
suckle monkeys, fatten them, and cat them Besides, the mhabitaiits of the 
ammahfiequented foicst regions aie \ery fond of domesticable animals 

A result of this abundance of animals is that e\eiy large island possesses 

its hunting tubes Bezoar} stones, ihinoceios 



(1) Wooden tureen and spoon from Luzon — one third real size (From Dr Mever’s Collection t , 
{2) Sumatran saddle (Dresden Museum ) 


valuable elements in magic apparatus For the laiger hunting parties, several 
families combine The great nets of adam (Manilla hemp), ten yards long 

by one and a half wide, are stretched betw^een the trees, so that the game 

when diiven may take one direction, where the hunters are ambushed with 
javelins, arrows, and dogs They have no lack of pluck , Beccan knew a 
tiger- hunter who had by himself brought down fourteen head But in the 
cultivated regions of Java and Luzon there are agricultural tribes who know 
almost nothing of the chase The Malays are masters m the ait of setting 
traps Six several kinds of Dyak traps have been described by Skertchly as 

bridges or platforms, arches, gangways Many traps have two falls, which drop 

simultaneously, so that the tiger can neither get out nor reach the bait Others 
are of the nature of walled pits, widening to the bottom For the capture of the 
savage Carabao buffalo, the Ilongotes bend a stout bianch, and by means of 
rattan twigs form it into a lasso trap Even the poor Negritos of East Luzon 
own sporting dogs Birds are caught with nets and limed twigs , and among the 
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Di'sh covtr uf irmjtliilo ccilisfrom — one- 

tenth real size (Stockhuhn > 


’\f,idnjtins ui iitjuiCin tliumt; the lamy almtist the uiiolc time of a man is 

takt n up in catching a snvih tnit si\oiny pairot, Pahunnis hui^j^itaudiKy in auangin^ 
llu ckco\ binl, \^<a\ini 4 ta^tn, and pitpamv^ the bird-hme The Bugises puisuc 
the stai; cm hoiseback in thuuai^hlv sportsmanlike st}le 

lMshim4 ii> cauRd tm with hooks, tieels, speais nets — -though these aic a\oicled 

in the iiciqhboiuhood of coral reek — and 
also u ith stupeft ing di iigs Di icd, smoked 
or salted fish^ form a gieat aiticle of tiade, 
especially in the riiihppmes , and fishing- 
grounds are often let by the chiefs at a 
high rent Deep-sea fishing is earned 
on by the ^lalays of the coast , who also 
detole themstUes to tuitlc-catchmg and 
the gatheiing of edible buds’ nests and 
tiepang On the Andamans, wheie only 
Cyn^na is now eaten, the shell -heaps oi 
“ kitchen -middens ” contain Aica and 
o} ster-shells 

Vegetable food prepondeiates — rice 
in the west, sago elsewhere Fish comes 
nevt , meat is by many peisons eaten 
only on festue occasions Owung to then 
preference of a shore life, sea pioducts, 
even down to star- fish, are a favourite 
food Beside the IVIussulman laws as to feeding, there are ancient indigenous 
rules, not accurately known, which probably, as among Australians and 
Polynesians, arc connected 
with tubal organisation 
Thus the Mandangos of 
Borneo wall not eat game 
The Tagals are said to have 
learnt from the Chinese to 
eat eggs that ha\e been sat 
upon, w ith the chick in them, 
as tit-bits 

Betel chewing is found 
all over this region In well- 
to-do houses it is reckoned 
as a courtesy to set before 
the visitor the elegant lam- 
jang or case for the imple- 
ments required for this pur- 
pose It ma} be unknown m some out-of-the-way parts, but it is far more 
general than tobacco smoking, which is foibidden to the Bajus, and is not 
practised m the island of Ceram The Tagals, however, and nearly all 
Mussulman Malays, are passionately fond of tobacco Hubble-bubbles ” arc 
made m Borneo wuth a small piece of hard ironwood, the water to cool the smoke 
being placed in a bamboo In Luzon, the tobacco-pipes are made after the 



Dish cover from South, east Borneo (Stockholm IMuseum ) 
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Chinese pattern, to hold a plug of tobacco not laigci than a hcan In the mtcnoi 
of Borneo, of the outci Moluccas, and of limoi, the tobacco plant is cultnatcd 
without Emopcan inteicention such as has made Lu/on, Jaca. and bumat.a into 
headquarteis of tobacco giowing , and c\eiy\\lierc tobacco i', a co\etcd aiticle of 
commerce The D>aks fill great comets of gieen plantain-leaf with fine-cut 
tobacco , and it is, as a lule, the business of the women to smoke these ci-ats 
When the laboiious task is accomplished, the remaindei is moistened with salua 
and made into balls of the size of a pigeon’s egg Opium smoking has been so 
Widely disseminated by the Chinese, that m 1893 the Dutch colonial government 
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(i) Bamboo betel and tobacco boxes from West Sumatra— ont -third real size (Munich Museum ) 
(2) Igorrote spmdle^ — one third real size (I rom Dr Meytr s Collection } 


drew 18,500,000 guilders for the sale and farming of the drug, more than 90 per 
cent of which came from Java and Madura Even among the Battaks, opium 
smoking is beginning to produce an enervating effect On the other, betel chew ing 
IS on the increase among the Chinese 

Spirituous drinks existed originally only m limited measure Palm wine was 
indeed laigely m use, and slightly alcoholic drinks from rice or sugar-cane , but 
over large districts, as m Borneo or Sumatra, one seldom sees the natives drink 
anything but coco-nut milk or w^ater These races do not make much use of 
coffee, but prefer an infusion of coffee leaves. The Chmwans of Foimosa brew a 
fermented drink from nee or millet , the yeast being replaced by nee meal which 
has been chewed by an old woman 

The Malay races are acquainted with the use and preparation of iron, though 
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Mwi ^ foitiQii )ion K vioiked jo then counttie^, and the non 

* imt’ h!bL^ of Lii/on is a weapon of luxmy In the D\a!- 

i>, amoiis oi uoajionv, Bock couid nowhere sec a mine or a smelting- 

furnace/ nor could he 
suggest rwhence the 
idW' matcnal foi the 
weapons w'as actually 
brought In Sumatia 
deserted nonvvoiks 
are know n, though 
to-day the Battaks 
work none but foieign 
non In Menang- 
kabau, on the other 
hand, non is smelted 
in furnaces two yards 
high and three wide, 
there gun-baa els aie 

Iron and coppei ores are vrorl-on k, <.-u t weWed and cannon 

jermassing and Palembang, there is a laicre and^fl In Ban- 

the non for which " oanshing manufacture of aims, 

IS fetciied b> prefer- 
ence from Celebes and 
Timor This ruah in 
hs damascened blades 
the most renow ned 
w 01 kshops of the 
East For damascen- 
!»?, a special quahtj 
of iron is imported into 
Boi neo, for example, 
fiom Celebes, and the 
piocesscs of welding 
It With common iron 
and of etching are 
executed w ith the 
greatest care The 

Malays of Sarawak, ______ 

in Borneo, also are ^ 

Sarawak-,’ "rassTnd 

«nca,.de>,™,„d 

[Schwaan. howev er, appeals to hare seen the p, ocess ] ^ 
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non, while then next neighbouis aic f.imiliai with the plncL-^ The manipu- 
lation of the bellows, made of bamboo tubes on the sjstem ot the doubli 
pump, IS the same as in India and Afiica, but, besides this, Di H.uis Me\ci 
saw in an Ii^oriote smithy a bellows consistin^^ of two hollowed tiee-stems. 
with pipes opening on the giound Foi mstiuments :\Liitcns loinid in a 
Malay smithy in Borneo, hammer, chisel, gouge, and axe, but not pinceis 
Foi hammers and axes the iron is fixed in the wooden handle with nothing but 
split rattan , and for the handle a branching piece is selected, the non being fixed 
in the main bianch cut off short, while the some- 



(i) M-ilay loom (from a photograph) , (2) Snek corned b} the Igorrotes of Liiron — one eighth real size 

(Dr Mevtr s Collection j 


European times The Malays of the western islands like to use gold in the most 
\aiious ornaments, e\en among the Battaks cle\er gold and siher smiths make 
filigiee Beside damascening they practise the o\crlaying of the steel, when hot, 
With gold, which is then impressed In Ambo>na and Burn, the words foi gold 
and silver are Javanese , so that these metals would appear to have been brought 
hither in later times from the west 

Spinning and weaving aie very common Distaff and spindle icsemble their 
European kindred Even the Dyaks make excellent cloth from cotton on the 
simple upnght loom, which, put together from a few sticks, leans at an angle 
against the wall of the house The Battaks even know howto weave in gold 
threads But the w^ork demands much time Wallace estimates the progress 
made in weaving a narrow sarofig by a countrywoman in South Celebes at one 
inch per diem In Smabaya and Macassar there is a great textile industry which 
IS connected with artistic dyeing The patterns are left colourless and draw n upon 
with liquid wax {batik industiy), or the cloths have pieces of banana-leaf sewn 
upon them, and are artfully folded, the whole being dipped m various dyes , so 
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that astonishing designs lesiilt tuinishcs the black sd?o//i^s which the 

geniune jMala\ lo\es , Macassai, cuiuiiicd cloth , Padang, the ^luidjangi, oi shawls 
with then chaiming patterns, often stitched with gold and sikei thieads, which the 
women use as head~co\enngs Plaited baskets, pouches, and hats from the fibic 
of paiidanus oi ceitain palms leach c\en the niaikcts of Eiiiope The ‘‘ manilla- 
hemp’’ or alnua {Musa tutdis), was ciiltnatcd m Lu/on befoie Emopcans came 
Balk Stuffs, the use of which has much dccieascd in the last centui}, aie piepaied 
especially b) tubes in Sumatiaand Borneo , while the stuffs of Celebes attain the 
perfection of the PoKnesian tapa^ as thiii as papei Ihe IMalayan tapa is thick, 
moie like leathei ui tinelci 

All Malays make potteu, but without special aptitude Some make the 
\esscls of clay, hollowed out and woiked with a piece of metal As a lule they 
are insutEcientK burnt, and the things lemam soft Yet m some places theie aie 
gicat tileiies and potteiics Among the Igoiiotes, according to Plans PTeyei, 
potteiy seems to be the onl\ handiciaft, besides smith's woik, that is earned on m 
a business-iike wa) Ihe piocclain cups and \ases of China and Japan aie highly 
\ allied Vessels of bamboo stand to eaithciiwaie pots in the position of less 
perishable domestic utensils, and thc> do quite well to boil iice in The Igoriotes 
ha\e remaikable wooden platteis with a laige ca\ity for the food and a smaller 
foi the salt Tabelo has a speciality of making coco-nut oil 

There are real industiial ccntics, where one industi} has begotten aiiothei 
Thus Nagaia, on the south-east coast of Boineo, has a leputation for its manufac- 
tme of weapons, and at the same time for its pottery, its shipbuilding, and its 
mat-weaving Ilocos is distinguished foi its cloth, which provides northern Luzon 
with its Ilocos mantles” But all tribes aie not equally actue m trade , among 
the Battaks and othei Sumatrans it is left to the women , w^hile the Lubus aie 
quite passi\c 

The great development of seafaring limits the area of internal trade Since 
there are few navigable ruers, and beasts of burden are little used, eveiythmg is 
Cell lied, almost exclusuely by women, in open carrying-frames of rattan, in w^ater- 
tight baskets, oi in sack-hke wallets supported by a band lound the forehead , 
whether homeward from the fields or to market The trade is principally bartei 
Even m the i emote paits of Cential Borneo, and on the Tobah Plateau, the laigei 
villages have their weekly markets m the open air — a combination of business 
and cock-fighting They begin earl}/, and are over long before noon In many 
distucts the market-days succeed each other in a regular ordei from place to place 
These countries, at any rate in so far as they have felt Indian influence, must at 
some time have had better roads than the “mouse-tracks” of to-day, othei wise 
the grand buildings of Java and Sumatra would be inconceivable 

With Dutch influence, Dutch money is mostly current in Malay regions , but 
the Battaks of the highlands recognise only the genuine Spanish peso , on the 
frontier, however, we And also the Mexican In Lombok, only Chinese coppers 
are taken in payment Besides these, gold coins aie m demand for purposes of 
ornament , English sovereigns from the Australian mint fetch fifteen guilders in 
Borneo The cleverness of the Malays m counterfeit coining points perhaps 
to Chinese training 
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Among the Mala> lubes marriage is based almost entireh on purdiase, ard 
the wife IS often called “the bought one" Wheie the number of women admits 
of it, polygamy is customary, if only as being encouraged by Islam, which is fast 
gaming giound Yet among all the simpler tribes people are content with one 
wife, and here and theie the polygamist allows himself one wife in his own \i!lage 
and otheis abioad Exogamy and inheritance by the mothei are represented, but 
admit of exceptions, — cases in w^hich ignorance or disregaid of marriage are due 
to insufficient obscrration 

In Luzon, parts of Borneo, and Sumatra the purchase of a bride is a simple 
affair , the Ilongote youth has to serve in the house of the bnde and to 
pio\ide pigs and fowls for the wedding feast A Liibu used to gi\e the bride's 
fathci a blow -gun with quiver and arrows, the principal weapons of that people, 
and in addition offered a dog or, if he wished to do it in st) le, a pig for the 
banquet Now instead of this it is a fowd, a measure of nee, and a small sum m 
money , besides this the bridegroom has to assist his father-in-law for a certain 
peiiod in his work It is otherwise in places where distinction of ranks and 
capital ha-\e created widei demands The price paid among people of the 
middle class in Halmahera amounts to eighty Dutch guilders, among rich 
people in Timorlaut even to one thousand Besides this, v’i* capons and dishes, in 
other places cattle, m Sulu even boats, cannons, and slaves are presented In 
order that the wife may retain a certain amount of dependence, it is occasional!) 
thought polite to leave a small part of the sum unpaid, but more often the wife 
defiays the cost of the marriage and the husband gives a present, in which case 
both sides are equal , or else the man giv es nothing at all, and thereby passes into 
a state of dependence on the wife’s famil)^ — in the island of Nias even into a 
kind of debt-slavery All these varieties of marriage are found m Menangkabau , 
the Battaks have the first and last form, but among the Lampongs of Sumatra 
the last IS regarded as disgraceful Divorce show s corresponding differences , if 
much has been paid for the bride the wafe has to buy back the children , but a 
fixed sum of twenty-five to one hundred guilders is also agreed upon in presence 
of witnesses before the marriage, and this, in the event of divorce, has to be paid 
by the guilty party The most decisive ground for separation is sterility* 

The great importance attached to marriage by purchase is, among the more 
piogressive and richer tribes, the cause of such conspicuous incongruities that so 
long as one hundred years ago it was indicated as the most fertile ^urce of 
litigation In Menangkabau it is possible to exchange a daughter-mdaw for a 
daughter By paying the difference she can be given m marriage by those to 
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whom she h.i'^ beon tianstcirtd as thoii'^h she had been then own aaughtei If 
the wife 4oes to hti husband he is liable ti) answei foi hei m e\ei\ icspcct, while 
she loses the Ht;ht oi inheutance in hei own famil} , if, as is the more usual case, 
the man i;ues to the wife, hei family has to aiiswci for hei The fathei is indeed 
bound to pKHide toi his chikhen iindei ac^e , but since they do not mheiit fiom 
him, thiy aie nut lesponsible foi his debts, and without the consent of his futuie 
hens he can make them iiu presents except clothing If the sum which is 
demanded fui the biidc appeals to the biidegioom’s fi lends exoibitant, w^hilc 
at the same time thue is mutual inclination, they cany the bride off Ihe 
parents go out with aims to seek hen but attei executing a mimic fight, they come 
to an agt cement about the sum to be paid as indemnity oi This is 

subsequently alleged m public fiom motncb of ostentation to ha\e been highei 
than It actually was :\Iany customs beai the stamp of the notion that the wife 
Is the husbands properU , thus the Rejaiigs, when escoitmg the biide fiom the 
pateriitd house, tiead on her big toe 

Couuptiuns of maruage such as aie certain to come about under these con- 
ditions are met with cspcciallv among some D\aks of Borneo The immoiality 
of the priestesses m no way preiudices then chances of mainage , among the 
Alfurs of the coast of Cciam lecogmsed piostitution exists, and the young giils, 
called cf(i/dn\ ha\e a captain o\er them Theie is an impoitant tiafific in the 
much sought-after girls of Nias fiom Padang to Chinese places and to Acheen 
The ease with which Malay women foim trausitoi} alliances with foreigneis has 
borne Its part m their lapid fusion with strangers Nearly all the so-called 
Chinese women in Ba^ica are half breeds from Mala>an mothers 

Exogamic maruage is \eiy general In the hill countiy of Padang no man 
marries m his own or among the Battaks m his own mmga Similarly 

m Nias, Ceiam, Bum, and Timoi, the intending biidegroom is bidden to go 
outside his tribe Inheritance through the mother is a frequent concomitant 
Among the i’adang !Mala>s the child always belongs to its mother’s siiku^ and 
all blood-relation ship is reckoned thiough the wife as the leal transmitter of the 
family , the husband being only a stranger For this reason his heirs aie not his 
owm childien but the children of his sister, his brotheis, and other uterme-ielations , 
children are the natural heirs of their mother only Traces of this system are to 
be found among the Rejangs and Battaks of Sumatra It is, how^ever, to be 
abser\ cd that this e\ eryw here applies to regular marriage only , in such connec- 
tions as partake of the nature of concubinage the principle of pmius seqintiu 
ventftm, as might be expected, holds good We may assume that wdierevei 
exogamy is now^ found co-existing with inheritance through the father (as among 
Rejangs and Battaks, the people of Nias and Timor, or the Alfurs of Ceram 
and Burn) this w^as foimerly through the mother, and that the other system has 
grown up out of dislike to the mcon\eniences arising from the insecure and 
dependent position of the husband m the wife’s famil> With inheritance 
through the father is connected the custom of marrying a bi other’s widow 
P'or if the wife has become incorporated m her husband’s family, it is they who 
ha\e to look after her when she is a widow Hence in Rejang there was a 
chief with se\en wives, five of whom were the wudow^s of his deceased brothers 
The order of succession to the father is, first the children — of whom in Halmahera 
the eldest take*, the household furniture, the younger the landed property — then 
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biothcls, Mstcis, ntphtws, and iiin ev lu tins -.u ui the \u!e taf 

Ha\nig been pmchased, she caniicA inhL.ut tioni lun h!i''!)anti ulna h\ ka\ine 
liei paternal home, she has i;i\cn up all claims upt»n U anti launot mha nt tK- 
cithei Hence evoL^am} and patnaichatc as a iiile impH the ^ \Hu--uc ^ucet^-asn 
rjf the male iclations b\ blood 

Coiutship IS often quite fiee, piompted In puicK huimtn -Jitirvnt .uiu 
without wouls , thniiqh business consuieiatiuns sometimes elami place In 
Sulu the biide is oiten cdfeied foi sale In Halmahcia the uuK usetl U* inumatc 
then leelings to the giils at the festnal dances, bv appiifpriatnig somi ut the 
flow CIS oi fcatheis which decked then heads llie light the stnaigei pre- 
\ailed heic, and no >oung man attended the least without swtad ami shieiil , but 
heie too the age is giown moic peaceable A few nights alteiwaids the fortumite 
wooei will go with his so/t/^a^ oi one-stunged guitai, to the house when" the 
maiden of Ills choice is sleeping, and standing outside by the w<iU, will perfoim 
Ins serenade At hist the tune expicsscs a modest entieaU then, if affectKai 
springs up, the meloci} changes, and he pia\s the maiden to twist him an 
arm-iing of baik On hei side, she requests him to cut her out a piece of papei 
wheiewath to adorn hei betel-box, and wath that the suit is fuunalh introduced 
But the youth may ncithei sec the maiden of his clnncc nor make any moic 
ad\ances , the penalt\ foi so doing would be a heaw fine, ui obligation to marr\ at 
once under conditions imposed by her iclations If the couitship is t« » be published 
the girl IS awakened some e\cning by a friend of her suitors, who either pubs 
hei hair or mtioduces his fingei-nail under heis This happens again the next 
e\enmg, but this time the suitor has come too He sits modcsth on the floor 
behind the dooi of her bedroom , she conceals hei self in token that his tcqiiest 
IS gi anted The rest light torches and go about as though searching for thieve^ 
When the suitor is discovered, they unite him to chew betel with them If he 
acts upon their in\itation, the maiden is lost to him , so he icmains sitting with 
bowed head This process is repeated on the two following eeenmgs , not till 
the fourth does the w^eddmg festnity begin with the offer of betel, which again 
is surrounded with a mass of ceremonies In Tiniorlaut the wlwde courtship has 
shrunk into a demand for betel, and the presentation of that highly-esteemed 
luxury If the maiden grant the }outh*s request for si/r/i, his suit is heard, and 
the tw"0 li\e in a state of probationary association till the dowr} is settled 

Wedding festnities \ic in pomp and duration with those which accompaii} 
funerals The feast is held m the bride's house, the best pig is sacrificed where 
the family is heathen, and the guests incoke celestial protection to chase aw a} 
e\il spirits At Rau on the west coast of Sumatra, where the wedding is got 
through in one day, the bridegroom, before asking for the bride’s hand, makes three 
ceremonial evening calls m company with his friend, the Iad> recening him with 
hers The guests present sm/i and are entertained, while bridegroom and bride 
converse in poetr}?* to the accompaniment of a tambourine The mothei-in-law 
does not appear till the third occasion, and then bade and bridegroom cat 
off the same plate, the lady putting the food to the gentleman’s mouth Then, 
and not till then, is the object of the visit declared , and if this is done in in- 
sufficiently clear terms, it means that the gentleman wishes to withdraw his suit 
Among the Maanjans of Borneo, people go on the wedding day, often with 
presents, to the bride’s house to ask if the bridegroom may draw^ near Then 
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ht aci\cUiLt'^ with liH u .i tuppei (l^^h bLiiii; boint, bcfoic them This is 

[jliLtd upon ant>thi.u whuenn he^ an whiUi is biokcn and mingicd with the 
blnpd ui a hin ui pi'^ killed the didi Aftci the banquet the happy pan 
aie siiuaicd with the mi^tme Ihis smeaung, which is the opciatne part of the 
eeremoin, is pciforaud with d piece of sihei or non It begins at the soles of 
thi feet, piiu tiding in uidei to the knees, the pit of the stomach, the hands, 
elbows, sht udders, Im ast, ioieht'ad and spine, a special iuiiii uf woids being used 
to a\ert bad luck oi hung gotjd Ihe >uung pan lemain nine da}s m the 
bridt*s house, Ine with the paients of the biidegroom , then he eithci begins to 
build a new house, tn goes to one belonging to his father or mother Among 
the Timgs the \oung man, after his pmsent has been accepted, works foi some 
time ft»i the father of his intended, and then gues hci two sla\es A third 
pie^ent of uce, fowls, and pigs, is made to the mothei-in-Iaw immediately before 
maiiiage Jleic too the couple sit ncai the copper dish and aie smeared wuth 
tlu blood of a\ietim, on the second day the} bathe togethei in public, and on 
the fouith the\ go, holding a pucc of lattan as a symbol of life, m seaich of an 
edible fling iium which, when it is dresbcd, they ascertain then destiny 

Ileic and there the bndc likes to hide herself to make a show of atersion to 
wedlock, or to seeing the bridegroom foi the hist night after marriage, oi to 
being caught asleep, together with her kinsfolk, by the bridegroom on the 
wedding-tkw \mong the ^Vlfiiis of Halmahera the young man spends four 
nights with his bmie without speaking of the mairiage When the dowiy^ is 
ai ranged he sleeps in her room, but is not allowed a sight of hei before the dawn 
During this period piesents and return presents and porcelain dishes pass to and 
fro, brought b\ deputations from the kinsfolk and friends, and on eveiy occasion 
there IS great festi\it\ The bridegroom is entitled to seize the bride, but he 
a\oids dtimg so as though the custom had fallen into disiepute The concluding 
ceremtuiy' of betrothal consists in the preparation of a meal by’" the bride wuth a 
ceremonial form of words Where the custom has been brought into harmony 
with Islam little is expected, at most a Msit to the mosque on the wedding-day 
and a small tribute for the priest, all subsequent marriages being simply^ purchase 
In Tirnorlaut, a bo}" and a girl, as symbols of the blessings of offspring, are 
placed between the couple at the wedding feast, while among the Tinguians of 
Luzon a bov sleeps the first night between the ncwly^ married pair 

The position of women is in general by'- no means low , among Mussulmans 
indeed she is less well off than among the heathens Writing of Timoilaut, 
Riedi say-s, ‘ The husband ne\er beats the wife, it is quite the othei way'' 
There are \aridtians also m this, but in all respects the woman is highly -valued , 
in the blood-lariffs many' a woman is \alued higher than a man, the proportion 
among the Rejangs of Sumatra being as i go to So , only the highest chiefs aie 
superior to their wi\es The purchase money of a bride is accordingly no cheap 
business , if marriage was a mere matter of purchase, the wife would become the 
husband's property, and after his death she and her children would become the 
property of his heirs The social position of the wife is raised where both sides 
bear the cost of the wedding, and it is best of all where the marriage is concluded 
on the basis of amM anak Here indeed the husband pays nothing, but is liable 
to render service and has no right to the children This method was chiefly m use 
whm only one daughter remained of a family and the family had to be preserved 
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thiough hci mainage, but it ga\e rise to so much litigation tluit it was fot bidden 
among the Rejangs Connected with the \ai>nig taiio that pre\<uls between 
maiiiagc b} pin chase and social position is the highei position of the woman 
which w^c find among the IVIaaiijans of Rmneo, among whom no betiothal is 
concluded bcfoie the youth and the maiden are agieed The }imng man, 
how^evei, does not pa} an} dowi}, his expenses consisting of a few guildeis paid t<.> 
the witnesses, of which the biide contiibutes half 

Female soveicigns occur among the D}aks, but only in isolated cases Y(i\ 
little weight can be attached to the appeal ance of w imen m popular legends a^* 
foundcis of d} nasties, it is meiely the cosmogonic idea vi the eaith as the onginal 
mother Piicstesscs m the same way are the mainstay of the most immoial 
customs , we cannot look foi any enhancement of the dignity of the female sex 
in their position But we may account among the signs of woman’s highci 
position the heavy penalties with which adultciy was \isited before the time of 
the disintegrating influence of Islam and Euiope Among the Achcencse the 
wnfe’s lelations make a circle aioimd the guilty man and give him a weapon 
wheiewnth he may make his w^ay out , if he succeeds in domg so he is all right, 
if not he IS hewn in pieces and buried on the spot B\" the laws of the Rejangs 
hea\y fines w^ere inflicted for concubinage, illegitimate births, and even births 
following too soon after the conclusion of the mauiage , a similar disposition pre- 
vailed m Celebes Foreign influence has caused adultery to be hghtlv legarded 
among the Tagals of Luzon, but the Igorrotes wdio remained untouched b} it 
seveiely punished indiscretion on the pait of girls, and beheaded adulteresses, 
though nowg according to Hans Me}’'er, they take a more lenient view of the 
offence In Sulu the Spaniards saw adulteresses put m irons for life The death 
of the husband does not merely set the wife free , in Sahu she can even leave her 
children to the husband’s brother and re-enter her own family 

As regards the division of labour between the sexes, the wife helps her husband 
m field-work while the house- work falls to her sole share , in the former, however, 
the man takes the hardest part, while leaping is moie the wife’s business The 
rule IS observed here that the more laborious a race the fairer is the division 
of labour. 

Before the birth of a child the mother has to observe manifold rules involving 
the interpretation of omens and the choice of days Neither she nor the fathei 
may look at a mirror nor into a bamboo tube, as otherw ise the child will squint , 
they must not break up tobacco or stn/i in the betel bag, but before doing so take 
them out Even the men may not work at a house, nor roof it, nor drive nails in, 
nor go in at a door, noi up a ladder, otherwise the child may not be born Old 
w^'ornen assist at the birth, which often takes place in a hut far from the dwelling , 
then begin the preparations for naming Among the Dyaks, so far as they are 
still head-hunters, the father must first take a head , among the Ilongotes the 
name is not given till the fifth day, in Sahu not till the ninth year Beast names 
occur recalling those of the tribes The father gives the name, and especially in 
places where the soul of an ancestor is deemed to exist m the child , then the 
father also assigns this ancestral name to himself At the birth of a second son 
he takes his name also, so that the more sons the more names. Infanticide is 
common, and is specially practised m regard to the second born of a pan of twins 

Entry upon adult age is denoted among some Eyaks by the seclusion in a 
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tuicst hf)iisc o{ those who heUi. tiUamed that time of life, albo b\ cucumcision oi the 
adoption of the batk belt \ftei this the \outh has his place in the bachelois’ 
slccpinj^ -house, and is bound to take a head as soon as may be Sepaiatc sleeping- 
houses foi gills and vouths aie \ei} common Othei signs of matuiit> aic 
tattooing and tecth-tiling Bu\s pnietise themsehes with bow and anow, and, 
among the head-huntcis, m decapitating ^traw dummies E\en wheie weapons aie 
no longci usedb} giown-up people, as is the case with the bow^ in Ja\a, they lemain 
as childien\ pla\ things Among the tubes that ha\c giown up in a state of natuic, 
as is w^ell known, onU waihkc cxcLllcnce is inculcated Giils pass the peiiod of 
their first matuiiU m huts apait , in Leiam, in cages Among the Alfuis of that 
island thc\ arc then aftei washing and adorning themsehes, anointed with pedm- 
uii, and made to bite oft' a piece of banana and fish, which they spit out again 
Tcclh-fihng and tattooing fieqiientl} take place at this time , oi, if neglected, the 
omission is rctue\ed at the fiist piegnanc\ Guls as well as youths aic distinguished 
fioin the man led people a ting of white shell on the uppei aim Among the 
Western Mala}h the guls aic kept moie stiicth than m the East In the formei 
legion they aie accompanied b\ duennas, while m the lattei the> usually go about 
at hbeit} , espccialK at the leasts, with then gcneial dances Thus among the 
Alfuis of Halmahcia almost e\eiv engagement may be traced to the lengthy 
dances at funcial feasts The Battak girl will bathe tianquill} and composedly 
bcfoie men, who cast down their e}cs as the> pass , but to a genuine Mussulman 
IMcilci} this would be the height of disgrace 

The basis of the state is the family tie, any de\elopments which extend 
beyond this betra\ their unspontaneous chaiacter by indications of foreign origin, 
or by their constant tendenc) to bicak up again into the old patiiarchal elements 
In spite of the depth to which Indian influences ha\e penetiated, stiict caste 
distinctions do not exist In Sumatia the old IMalay state is built up from the 
sickus^ that IS the families and septs which together compose a tribe, and of which 
the heads oi pangidiis, also called pa7igkcxrans^ lule the land As many sukta as 
theie are in a \illage, so pangidnii , and the whole countiy side is ruled by 

ptXfigtdus of its \illages in meeting assembled , as a rule, the dignity passes to 
the utciine bi othei or the sister's son The chief function of these headmen is 
judicial Besides marks of respect and obedience, they receue a tribute of rice 
and piesents on festne occasions The cost of their wedding and funeial is borne 
by then subjects , thej can only be deposed for gross violations of law^ and 
tradition The ongin of the the name of which — meaning a quartei — is 

hardly suitable to their gicat numbei, remains obscure But a legend relates that 
the people of Tanah-Datar weie composed of two tubes wEich di\ided into four 
blanches Latei, when the population increased, many sukus were distinguished 
by separate names , now there are, as a rule, four to six in one village 

Jsext abo\e the as a larger subduision of the people, comes the IctTaj the 
position of which is not completely explained as given in histone legend Perhaps 
It must be refeued to mutual exogamic mainage between two suhis Organisa- 
tion in pans is frequent!} found also in other Malayan districts Among the 
Battaks, where the tribes which have distinctive names are called Ilxifgas, the 
territorial unit coiiespondiiig to the tribe knowm as K 101x1 w^as originally inhabited 
by a single mmga, but this has been now replaced by duality , one marga is that 
originally m possession, the other is the guest, and the twro stand in a position of 
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mutual inter-man Icicle Eastwaid, in Burn and Ceiam, tht. tcim Itha denotes 
alike tube and distiict, bccaiibc c\er\ distiict is still inhabited h\ one pailiculai 
tube 

Among the Alfuis of Halmahcia, Tcinate, and clsewheie, the within 

which maiiiagc is loi bidden to the fourth genciation, conespund cleaih to the 
shIhs of the West ]Mala\s If this system appears to ha\c become obhleiatcel in 
the Philippines and P'oimosa, still the dependence of plebeians on plutoeiats, the 
Ahtags and Bakfiangti^, such as Hans Meyer desciibcs it in Beiigct, leealK the 
cases in which a viaiga holds the position of guest Among the Laiiipongs we 
ma> iccognise similai piinciplcs Heie we meet with a still moie pci feet lehne- 
ment of the tube and \illage constitution E\ei> district oi rnmi^a is made 
up of sc\cial \illagcs, — seldom more than ten, — is gG\ eineei b\ an independent 
chief, and named aftci the tube Each Milage again is dnided into a numbei of 
quartern, with a head man in command of each, all the otheis being suboidinate 
to the head man of the senioi quaitci The foundation of a new quaitei lequires 
the consent of all the chiefs, and until this is gi\en quite a laigc numbei of newl}- 
founded homesteads lemam dependent on then founders Accoidingly,heie as well 
as 111 the Mikti constitution, all relations of dependency aie legulated accoiding to 
the connection of pedigree, foi which leason e\en the so\creign may onK address 
his subjects as tnbesmen while the head of a family calls his children and cousins 
This coincidence of tribe and district is \er} widely found, the Island of Xias is 
all duided into fifteen to twenty-five distncts, and the people into a similai 
number of tribes 

In Malay countries we find originally village states , thus in the independent 
parts of Foimosa the tribes live side by side m villages, and the island of Goram, 
less than ten miles in length, is broken up into twelve lordships Laigei king- 
doms have arisen in Tagal territory only where Islam has got a footing, as in 
Mindanao, Sulu, and the shores of the bay of Manilla Besides these theic weie 
three kingdoms, vassal to the sultan of Tondo, and ovei these again strangeis 
ruled — half-breeds from Malays of Borneo by Negrito women Similarly, even 
among the Malays of Sumati a Javanese have taken a great share in founding more 
powerful states like Palembang upon an Indian pattern For this reason com- 
prehensive names for races and countries are often lacking The Formosans have 
no general name for then fellow-islanders, a token of their feeble political develop- 
ment which also causes fiontieis to remain indistinct In Mala> annals quaircls 
about frontieis play an important part The bond of union is always association 
in a tribe, the Maanjans formerly were iindei Majapahit, then under the 
Mussulman kingdom of Martapura, and finally under the sovereignty of the 
Dutch Thus their independence was lost, and with it more than once the local 
connection of the tribes, but they have always found each othei again In the 
Philippines a chief aim of Spanish statecraft was to break up the old tribal 
fellowships and the village states or barafigays The inhabitants of seveial 
barangays were compelled to leave their homes and settle down together in one 
place, the new village foiming a single commune under the name of ^pueblo 
But m the picehlo the members of the same bmangay would settle down together, 
and so it bioke up into Factions retaining the ancient name Those who had 
been daftui>. w^ere made alcaldes and collectois of the poll-tax Villainage and 
also slavery were done away with, and the chiefs theieby depiived of the 
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>uhst.um.j biM^nt thill lafuuhe i hn^Udinix aKo, b\ luiniiig the ///tM? into 
a ]>,u!sh, contulnih tl it '- niuu to the \\i<ikiniiiL; ot the old oiganisation This, 
howiii'i w duid\ itn)tu^ in tnhal snituncnt that each clan lues on its own 
hihvii^ay .niil tu at*- it-* own (aA:*i\Mth iL\euncc, and it was not until natues 
iKLt^in to Ik nulinud in latL^t niiniheis that inicnors went ovci his head, m^t, 
how LI, witliout '*oini lo^-^ ill the uspitt paid to the cleit;) The \illagcb aic 
often t illtd b\ tlv' pauK of the oldiNt inhabitant 

1 hi scatlerul nomad tubes ait \et a stage lowci , thev, like the gipsies, 
rccoguist on \ an cTited chief, which does not picclude his being chosen b} 
punerents fiom a sp<Lial f.imiK The Xeguto huide^ of Lu7on often consist 
of onh P' eutv to thiitr suids , the\ are histoiic instances of tubes foimed by 
the bitaking up ot lu^er races 

hAen in thi biggci slates the Mihfs and their aic often conspicuous 

.is the eTmients which dceule the iiatiuc of the communiU In the genuine 
Malay < oiistitution they are the iiilcis, while the lajah oi sultan is only then 
delegate Hence in most cases the constitution is a transitional stage from the 
pilnaieh il fnim to a crmfederaled anstociac\ tempeicd by repiesentatue elements 
Ihc leadei oi tlie tribe is the protcctoi of his subjects, has to icdeem them if they 
fall into sLuen is .illowcd to pledge them, draws the chiel of his reecnue fiom 
mone\ lines, and has contiol u\ei wood and meadow land if there is no aiable 
h\en where the so\eieign himself has the reins m his hands it is this lank which 
supplies the official posts at coiut and in the coiintiv Below^ this hereditary 
aiistocracy, winch is also an aiistocrac\ of piopeiU, and frequently is sub- 
duidetl into a highei nobihtv consisting of relations of a former sultan and a 
nobility h\ patent composed of officials and monied classes, stand the people 
proper those who ha\e to work pay taxes, and render service Last of all 
come the slaves 

According as this fundamental arrangement subsists oi has been ruined by 
sole monarchy, the Malavan state approaches anarchy or despotism Thus in 
Sulu the dignitw of the sultan is onh nominal, the real power is in the hands of 
the magnates or dating — among the Lubus of Sumatra the witch-doctors — who 
govern the districts and islands as fiefs on a life tenure This nobility, from 
which the ministers also come, forms a council in which the influence of each 
dattn, often receiving expression by force of aims, is proportioned to the extent 
of his estates and the number of his slaves, and without the consent of this 
council the sultan can issue no orders Even where the sultanate is hereditary 
the understanding that a relative ma> be nominated as his successor offers a wide 
opening to free choice, and the members of the council are all more or less 
related to the sultan All revenues, ev^en the fines, are divided among the whole 
government , the sultan gets only his allotted shaie, so that he has to send out 
his own slaves on trading or plundering expeditions Monopolies such as that of 
coffee, v\hich has made the Rajah of Goa in Celebes a millionaire many times 
over, or the tm monopoly enjoyed by Palembang over Banca, can only be 
imposed under European protection More limited sources of revenue are found 
m tke forming of royal rights such as those of fishing or lattan -cutting Next 
to the inviolable prime minister, who has to superintend all the transactions of the 
sultan and the nobles, to the admiral and the minister of justice, stands the 
“ tnbune of the people ” , but his influence is as a rule only recognised so far as 
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It agices with the \il\vs of the dattas Ihe legal code of the Mala} b in heic 
unknown and the picceptN of the Koran aic scaicel} followed Thete exists nu 
piotection foi piopeit} , the dattii\ aie fond of ean}nng off bo}s and gnls , and a 
le\y m masse, such as has often ternfied the Spanish officials in the Philippines 
affords a gleam of hope, since so long as a wai lasts, it foiiiis a check to the 
lawless tieatment of the non -gotcining classes Where this inainMicaded 
despotism pictails, and leligious fanaticism docs not stir up hatied of foieigneis, 
Euiopean so\ercignt} is legaided by the lower oidcrs as a delucraiicc 

Undei the coiroding influence of Brahminism the little island of Bah is 
biokcn up into nine kingdoms, which by means of fuui pci\admg castes, and 
thiough the importance of influential families, encioach upon each other Within 
each little counti} theie aic clans, often scteral m one village, of which the most 
numerous!}^ leprcsentcd is piedominant, though the otheis pa} no special 
obedience to it Caste sets a numbei of citi7ens free fiom all burdens while 
loading otheis with tasks But m geneial the Balinese aic toleiant m spite 
of the obstmac}’' wnth which the} have clung to the worship of Siva To 
the dattiis of Sulu coiicspond in Acliecn the pan^hiuas oi tmeanlus, the 
hereditai} presidents of the sagi sub-divisions, who not only foim the sultan’s 
council, but also elect his successor, and even have authoiit} to depose the 
monaich They aie not obliged even to infoim the sultan of tlieir arrangements, 
wdiile he must not onl}^ submit to them at all tunes, but must, whenever he under- 
takes anything, admit the Panglima to his confidence in icgard to it He has to 
pay them a yeaily compensation foi the mtenial taxes which thew collect foi 
him, his own re\eruc consists of S pei cent of the \aluc of all goods which arc 
imported into the harbour of his capital, as also fiom the income raised m the 
Sagi divisions on imported goods and on the sale of pepper, usually not more 
than three or four thousand pounds In the old Malay states of Sumatia again 
the goveinment is an absolute monarch} only in name , in Sambas the sovereign 
IS elected by the high council of sixteen, and is at bottom only then president 
On the other hand, in Pontianak and m Secadau the monaichy is absolute m 
fact, but the oppression is the same everywhere. The nobles trouble themselves 
about nothing but the fines, and piactise extortions on the wealthy and prominent 
men who act in the same manner by the people The protection of European 
governments has often increased the native princes’ means of acquiring power, so 
that ruleis m Java sought in pompous extravagance a consolation for their lost 
independence Similarly in conquered territories their authority has grown, the 
Sultan of Kutei raises ad valorem duties of lo per cent on imports and exports, 
farms out the monopolies of opium and salt, vvoiks the coal mines of Pelarung and 
Batu-Pangal as part of his prerogative, and is besides the usurious banker of his 
subjects, getting an income of a million guilders Where, as in the case in 
Tobah, religious motives allow to the ruler the position of a little pope, we see the 
revel se of the shield In that case the Panghmas depend entirely on the rajah and 
are mere officials The position of this ruler is strengthened by a tone of popular 
condescension, especially at festivals , though the subject approaches his lord 
literally giovelling, he may talk with him freely and bring forward his complaints 
Smaller rulers are not sharply distinguished from their subjects either in appear- 
ance or m their houses In Jambi, Veth found the residence of the mighty 
sultan maiked off from the other houses only by a somewhat broader ladder to 
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hi- pilL-built |uhiLC Apdit- tinm J.ua and some pait of Celebes and Sumatia, 
pupulatiuii 111 the Induiii Aichipela^n ^s ui no dense, and fui this reason the 
Iulel^ are sh\ t»f dm 1114 then subjects acioss the fiontier by scAcrity The 
eiih!4ht(‘ned Miltan oi Kiitei used to send ships to the Amontai distiict in Borneo 
in oidei iu stuaiiLite nnini^iation, paMiii^ the debts oi the colonists and gi\ing 
them tiee land 

I he msietnia thiefship tire in their ouginal form simple Among the 
lubah-Battaks the lajahs wear noi} nngs on the uppei aim, ornamental 
weapons, sihci -mounted daggeis and swoids, or guns with costly stocks, aie also 
guen to inessengeis as their credentials Among the pimces who ha\e felt the 
influence of Indian Mohammedanism hea\ygold ciowns iichK jewelled, and gold- 
eiiibionhrcd uniiurms are u^ual 

Ihe tube^ ha\e the use of the land, but the pnnee claims the owneiship of 
It whene\ei he is strong enough to do so Uncultivated land is common, but 
aiH o^ie can cultivate it oil his own account, and make it into pioperty by his 
labour In Timorlaiit theic is no such thing as sale of land, wheieas Battak 
chiefs sell their land in c\eiy foim In Holontalo sale and demise of landed 
propel t\ can onh take place with the chiefs consent The light of the tribe to 
the ountiship tif the soil is stoutK maintained An attempt on the part of the 
Dutch to move some tubes in Borneo lower down their rnei failed, because 
the people feared that the descendants of the Dyaks, who had formerly been 
settkd there would demand tribute from them, as they weie entitled to do If 
iiu hells are foithcoming, the propcit} is voted by the people to one of the 
head-men Indniduals certify their tight to property by hanging up dolls A 
branch vUnch overhangs anothei man’s land belongs to him 

Colonisation, m the foim of conquest and settlement beyond seas, pla>s, 
e^peelaliy in the east, a part reminding us m its importance of the Greek 
ini4ratiuns It would hardl} be possible to name a lace, liowwei small, the 
tiaditiuns (jf which ate not based upon a migration, and every coast-distnct shows 
itaeign elements which have made their way m uninvated, and often to the 
dttument of the older populations Numerous legends tell of fraternal dissen- 
Muns Sicknesses, or elemental catastrophes, as the causes of colonisation Rights 
of conquest weie granted by the lulers of Ternate to noble families, and these 
became \iceio}s with semi -sovereign power, in Buiu, Ceram, and elsewhere 
Colonisation was aKo regulated in the countiy itself In Jav^a, where, as the 
population increased, clearings had to be made at points lying too far from a 
village^ a paitv of settlers was sent out, and these as a rule remained m union 
with the village whence thep came Among both Malays and Battaks in Sumatra, 
and also 111 North Celebes, special names are found for these daughter-settlements 
Perhaps certain political paitnerships aie connected wnth this , thus the rulers of 
Fcrnate and Tidoi treat each othei as neai of km 

Slaverv, which has not much hold among the simpler races, is strongly 
developed among the town Mala} s^^ of Palembang, Acheen, and the like It 
affects pusoners of wag malefactors who cannot pay their fines, and other debtors, 
among them not a few who have gambled away their libcrt} , whole tribes have 
become enslaved thioiigh debt Illegitimate children, whether the parents aie 
free or slaves, come into this class As a rule slaves are treated as members of 
the household, can buy their freedom, and m practice are not inferior to poor 
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iclations who ha\c been taken into the 11011*30 toi the uoith of their seiiiec 
Rejaiig law lecogniscs tempoiai} sla\cir as a penalty bla\e~capture and 
slaie-tiading is a chief line of business among all Mala\s who tiade in diips of 
their own Bali, wheie the men weie valued as soldiers and the gnis as mes- 
sengers, to the extent that in Batavia theic is still a Balinese village,'’ lost a gicat 
pait of its population in this way In the slates which have been conquered bv 
the tiue Malays, the distinction between gentlemen and plebeians is often so shaip 
that one may speak of seifdom The transition fiom freedom to slavciv is found 
m the Ilapitas, who v\ork m the padd}, fields of the Holontalos, and wash gold for 
the chief, v\ ithout wages , the Mongohiiles, who, as descendants of a paiticular race 
of slaves, assist then lords onl> on festne occasions, and lastly the Wakos, v\ho 
aie slaves acquiied by pui chase, exchange, inheritance, 01 gift 

The tubes are quite as exclusive tow aids outsiders as the> are self-contained 
Every tube demands not onlv’’ the sole use of the teintory m which it lives, but 
also requiies lespect for its usages, for its graves, for places which it has declared 
fadt 01 paniah^ and which it piotects by crafty traps Othei causes also contiibute 
Among the Ilongotes individual tribes fight fieicely with each other, though for 
the most part only w ithin the families concerned in the matter , but v\ hen there 
is any question of a campaign against Christians or Negritos, friends and foes 
combine Head-hunting, kidnapping, and puacy of an incredibly impudent kind 
cannot be eradicated m the Spanish and Dutch terutories On the other hand, 
vvheie the tubes have not been coi riipted, hospitality towards white men is earned 
so far that the traveller may take up his quarters tianquilly in any house of a 
kampong that he pleases, without any danger of an unfiieiidly reception The 
stoiy that the D>aks have a tendency to poison strangers who enter their 
tenitory has been stated, at any rate in South and Central Borneo, to have 
no foundation 

The frequent state of war caused prescribed foims to grow^ up for declaring 
war, making peace, and contracting alliances War was never cained on in blind 
rage, but in a chivalrous, almost sportsmanlike fashion The Battaks, before 
taking up arms, announce the war by a caitel, and negotiate for days together m 
fiery speeches, while neighbouring chiefs try to effect an accommodation , at the 
end of everything, the first death is decisive The cartel consists of a piece of 
bamboo a span long, on which are written the grievances and the declaration of 
war, a bundle of straw and a bamboo knife, to denote fire-raismg and throat-cutting, 
and a spear-head of carved bamboo, the whole being tied up in a bundle and 
hung up at night where the enemy will see it Among the Ilongotes war is 
signified by a bundle of arrows or the sprinkling of the road with blood But m 
spite of all this, war does not break out unless some decided act of hostility is 
committed within eight days Peace is often, unhappily, ratified by human 
sacrifices and mingling of blood exalts friendship to the rank of blood 
biotherhood Small quarrels of daily life are appeased by the .wi/^-box, 
which IS not made costly and ornamental for nothing, and is a means of 
reconciliation like the tobacco-pouch or rum bottle elsewhere 

Evei since the Malays have been known, the habit of cutting off heads with a 
view to the acquisition of trophies, head-snapping as the Dutch call it, has been 
one of their most successful institutions Martin de Rada, provincial of the 
Augustinians, reports its existence in Luzon as early as the 3^ ear i 577 j a.nd up 
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till the picsent tune this custom t)t ])ii/inq: the skulls of enemies has held its 
i^iuuud sdMit^e lhak and lag<il tubes in spite of \if>oious opposition on 

thi part of the colonial autlunitics Head-hunting doiiiishcs also abundanti} m 
tin cast — foi example., in Ctiam In ordci to undcistand the peisistency of this 
custom we ha\c to lealise that it has a religious basis in the worship of skulls 
uuncr^al aintnig the Plains, owing to which the skulls of enemies must 
ha\e appeared the imist dcsiiable sacrifice which could be offcicd to ancestral 
spirits When ChnstianiK ui Islam ha\c gained a footing, skull woiship and 

head - hunting w ith it 
hate rapidl> deci cased 
within a geneiation In 
North Borneo the skulls 
lie among old lumbei 
Among the Igoiiotes, ac- 
cording to Hans Me>ei, 
the only thing that sui- 
\i\es is the dance ac- 
companied b} the singing 
of a derisive song lound 
the baie pole on which 
the skull w^as formeily 
stuck Among the Ilon- 
gotes befoie the mairiagc 
ceremony is completed, 
the bridegroom has to 
bring the bride a numbei 
of human heads, those 
of Christians being pre- 
ferred But the Dyaks 
aie said to fancy Dyak 
heads only Heads are 
also in demand to place 
under the posts at the 
foundation of a house as 
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T "" ,, the hall of a chiefs house , none but a suc- 

cc^.ful head-hunter ,s entitled to be tattooed Skulls are also used for dnnkine 

WheAh rt* the adornment of the body and weapons. 

len the Dutch ha\e taken skulls away from head-hunters, these have declined 
to gne up the scalp and the loner javi By the umvntten common law of these 
tribes cutting off heads is the only effects e form of settling tribal enmities Head- 

exTenSd ir'" proceeded from religious and political motives, soon 

msMol Kx possessing skulls became a 

passion. Every neighbouring village almost was looked upon as hostile and 

heads were cat off ™ „hc« a sleepmg man had ,o be Llled to do 5 A 

o“lT,ridt? ,r‘r "'f ‘■'“y 

ifk idleness, the Dyak is la7y and will stroll patiently about in the 

uS onekr°tvv °d ^ opportunity of falling 

upon one or two defenceless women and children “ Only once has it occurred,” 
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says Michaclsen, that a D\ak ut Sciajen, whose dau^htei had Ixen niuideitd 
by a head-hiintei of Katinj^an, followed the miiuleici and cut hi^ heatl oft 
actuall;^ at the fcstnal which was being held in his honoiu Ihe dLLtl caus( d 
such teiroi that the man who had dared to do such a thing in \engeance fni hjs 
child w^as allowed to dcpait unhindcied with the decapitated head” 

Head-hunting is earned on systematically, the Dyaks piepaie foi it b\ 
leligious conscciation They build themsehes a hut with a u^ot on foiu posts, 
and the floor laised a yaid high , the entianee is hatred with coils of lattan which 
aic hung with led floweis, young palm lea\es, and a quantity 
of little wooden images of swoids, shields, speais, flying 
hornbills, and the like Inside the hut aie speais, blow- 

guns, quueis with fleshly -poisoned airows, shields, swoids, 
and cun asses, enough to equip a band of head-hunters In 
this hut the company stay s foi a pei lod of foui to six day s 
accoiding to the omens Befoie they^ lea\c it they hide in 
the ground a number of ludely -caned figures equal iii 
number to then numbeis in oidei to appease the e\il 
spiiits Any man who docs not belong to the band is foi- 
bidden, on pain of a hea\y’ fine, oi c\en death, to appioach hcad-ba«ktt usea in 
the demz hut The Mctim’s propeity is untouched, and tinni n u si/t p)r 
the i\lfui3 of Ceiam befoie they’* place themsehes in am- ) 

bush e\en wain then \ictim by^ damaging Ins fliut-tiees and c\en breaking off 
tw igs 

The connection of this piacticc with cannibalism, which crops up heie and 
there quite independently of the stage of civilization, is indicated by the \anous 
uses to wflnch the skull and othci paits of the human body aie put One practice 
replaces the other — thus the Battaks are cannibals and the Dvaks head-hiintcis , 
ill Tinioilaut alliances aic clinched bv eating a slave In North Borneo, the 
people of Sulu, who are alleged not to be hcad-hunteis, bind then vuctim and pierce 
him thiough the bieast with spears, and eveiy^ one belonging to the \illagc gives 
a slash to the quivering body After that they buiy the corpse without taking the 
skull , “ the chiefs of Sulu do not w isli that ” Their neighbours catch the v ictim\ 
blood in little bamboo pails m order to sprinkle their fields wuth it According to 
Bock the Bahu-Trmgs eat the bodies of then victims, while the skulls arc dned 
and become the property^ of the chief A B IVIcy er has no doubt that the custom, 
which Mas leports as existing among the Ifugaos of the Philippines and m Borneo, 
of swallowing the biam, pi ev ails to the present day m Noith Luzon The Alfurs 
of Ceram lay the skull of a freshly-killed man m the foundation of their common 
house Even though among the Battaks m recent times cannibalism is no daily 
occurrence performed at the disci etion of indiv iduals, but is only^ employed m the 
case of prisoners of w^ar or criminals of a bad kind, y^et there are ev idences that 
the prevalence of this bad habit was formerly more universal Human flesh is 
said to have been sold m the Battak country iii open market, and certain rajahs 
are alleged to have eaten it daily as a matter of liking, and people hav^e also eaten 
their relations when ill A simple question of moneys has played no small part 
in the difficulty of eiadicatmg cannibal habits When a fzzva feast is held in 
honour of a dead person, it is clearly cheaper to slaughter six slaves at loo 
guilders than six buffaloes at i 50 
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The Malays aie not cle\oid of fighting spiiit, though laige populations, like 
the Javanese, ha\c been eneuated by long subjection It is impossible to deny 
couiage to the thousands of Bugises who aie de\oted to piiacy, oi the bold slave- 
laideis of the New Guinea coasts The Dyak is a born wairior , in his w^eapons 
the requuements of modern perfection are replaced by thoiough adaptation to 
the countiy, and the dextciity wnth which they aie used The tiainmg of boys 
pioceeds mostl> in the duection of arousing militaiy valoui , wai -dances, leligious 
ceiemonics at matching out, talismans, aie aids to couiage In Timoilaut a 
butteifly IS swallowed Women and childien often take pait in wai The Battaks 

fetch champions fiom a distance, as 
from Acheen , and their confidence 
is proportioned to the distance whence 
they come 

To the tube and its communal 
gioups falls also the duty of punishing 
ciiminals, and especially in the event 
of the ciimmars insolvency to aiiange 
for the payment of his fine But 
they have also the right, as an altci- 
native, to expel him , wdiich puts him 
in the position of an outlaw, since 
peisonal protection can only be 
guaiantced by membeiship of a tube 
Further, the chief cannot enact a new 
law without the consent of the tube 
Malay jurispiudence, even though the 
conception of law and the judicial 
position aie unknown, lests on usage, 
adat, handed down by tradition It 
has passed the stage of private letaha- 
tion, and has advanced to the inflic- 
tion of presciibed penalties The 
transition appeals in the fact that m 
a case of adultery the injured husband 
Chief nnd dignitiry of Ni IS (From a photograph } free lo kill lllS Wife and hei paia- 

mour if he catches them m the act, 
or until the trespass has been brought to the notice of the chief, in Nias he can 
even demand assistance foi the purpose But if he misses the moment, the offence 
must be dealt with by law The same applies to theft and homicide In Johoie, 
even a blow in the face can be punished wath death , but it must be within three 
days Cases of lynching have occurred even after the police had taken chaige 
of the offender When the law comes into operation, almost eveiy tiesjDass can 
be atoned for by a money-fine, and even this becomes supeifiuous since the injured 
party is satisfied if he can be indemnified by means of puvate agi cement If 
any one is suspected of theft, the friends of the person injured try, in the fiist 
instance, to ascertain whether the thief has the means to offei an indemnity 
Indemnity or recompense is the right word, the notion of “penalty” geneially 
goes no further than private or blood-revenge In the prosecution of a ciiminal 
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and the lc\3nng of the lint the annmiiintx cif tubal tictHfii anmiiL, mam tnbt s 
vciy stiikiny In Macassru the atoiienunt foi a mak >Lt\L is 20 ;^aA, foi a 
female 30, foi a fice man 30, foi a fiee ^\oinan 40, ioi a man ut iiublc f.inid} 80 
Among the Rejangs of Sumatia, accoiding t(> Maisden, it is 500 dollais 111 the 
highei class of chiefs, 250 in the louei, whethci foi man 01 wnmaiu 150 Un atue 
man’s wife, and 80 fui himself Among the Pasemahs the atiiiicipcnt foi a 
child of one of the highei classes is ei|ual to that fra a man of the nevt louci 
Wounds abo\c the hips cost moic than those in the kmer paits , and those indicted 
with a kiiss moic than those with a stick That the s\stem of money compen- 
sation leads to abuses will be ob\ious , in the case ot a(liiitei> it is ab'^oluteh made 
a souice of piofit In South Borneo, ladies who o\cistep the limits ot ctjnjugal 
fidclit} aie not unfiequently in most demand, because of the rights which their 
husbands acquiic to hea\} fines Affronts aie also \ery fiequcnt, since among the 
tiaits of the klala}^ chaiactei is an almost morbid feeling of the honour which 
IS due to a man A contemptuous look, a slight blow, the act of stepping o\ei 
a person who is lying on the ground, often enough lead to homicide 

Theft and adulteiy aie the usual offences, while minder, serious wounding, 
incendiarism, and other gia\e misdeeds ha\e, in some of the smaller teiiitoncs 
like Bum and Engano, not occuiicd within the memor\ of man, which accounts 
for the high standard of penalties, paiticiilaily of theft, it is usual to bum 
highway lobbcrs 

Appeals to the judgment of God arc still frequent , cspeciall> trial by fiie 
Common foi ms of 01 deal aie ducking, pulling a img out of boiling oil, or licking 
red-hot iron In cases of obstinate denial, or where the 01 deal is indccisne, 
wager of battle decides in Timoilaut The Tagals ha\e bonowed from Christians 
the tual by candle, in which a consecrated candle, being lighted, bends towards 
the guilty person Among the Igorrotes the two parties to a suit ha\e the backs 
of their heads scratched with sharp splinters of bamboo, and the one who loses 
most blood loses his case A form of divine judgment wEich here also occurs is 
ariived at by testing the size of the gall of a hen which has been roasted to death 
Superstition encroaches upon penal law m so far that on great emergencies peisons 
guilty of adultery or incest are put to death to propitiate the gods Among the 
Lubus, when a man has to take an oath, the wdtch-doctor administers it m the 
formula, ‘'May I be torn to pieces by tigeis, earned away by’- water, sv\ allowed by 
crocoddes, and killed by snakes if I am not speaking the truth Among the 
Alfuis of Halmahera the oath is confirmed by drinking water m which weapons 
have been dipped , among those of Ceram, the peisons swearing dip their weapons 
into a little cask of arrack in which are placed a small wooden ciocodile and an ill- 
favoured human figure , sentence is pronounced frequently beside sacred trees or 
stones In Ceram, a league resembling the secret societies of the Oceanians giew 
in piocess of time into a judicial league, the chief aim of which was the settling 
of disputes without the interference of go\ernment Every participator has a 
cross tattooed on his breast , persons are admitted at fifteen or si\:teen years of 
age, and for fourteen days before admission instruction is gi\en by a teacher in 
a remote hut The league has a tripartite council, which, on occasion, finds a 
sanction for its sentences in decapitation 

The pamah,pah,fadi,fosso^o\ sasstedi the Malay races is not simply^ equh alent 
to the taboo of the Polynesians, it has more the sense of the Micronesian 
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that which well-mannered oi lawful Most ncaih connected with it is the 
u/nm ot the D\aks, it is onh wdien it is emplo}ed for leligious oi political pui poses 
that It ttcquues the stnctei chaiacter of taboo Places arc tabooed commonly by 
hanging up a bunch of palm lea\es, the\ ha\e eithei been so fiom ancient times 
the} aie cleclaicd b\ old men on the ground of then e\peiience The 

Alfurs of Halmaheici aie c\en foi bidden to look upon the sea, the piohibition 
of ceitam foods, such as apply to \enison, poik, and \anous kinds of fish, 
lequiie pixmah to enforce them Any contact with the wife of another is 
dcckued pamah in Tcinate , whole tillages become pamali owing to a death, 
and inflict punishment ioi any infiingcment of it The obviously aibitiar} 
chaiactei of the tabooings pcimits of a thing being set down as unpcimitted 
by leason of a dieam 

The fadi of the ^Malagasies, again, is not the mere taboo of the Polynesians 
o\erdiadov\ing lelations of eveiy kind, it means much the same as foibidden, 
unlucky not to be touched, sacied Hens aie fadi in the district of Behaic on 
the south coast of Madagascai , and consequent!} no hen may come thither, and 
the shouting of buds is foibidden Elsewheie the dog oi some othei beast 
occupies this position, peihaps with some refeience to the kobong oi totem The 
monthly dav s excicise gteal influence , any child wdio is born on unlucky days 
of this kind is buiicd alive, as Giandidier quite lecently repoited m legard to the 
Antanosscs Tendei patents, by means of money and good words, obtain permis- 
Sion for the sacrifice of a finger-joint to be accepted as atonement foi arrival on 
an unlucky day A great part of the influence of the chiefs rests upon the fact 
of their being ci edited vMth a knowledge of luck} and unlucky days in which 
astrological considerations appear to be involved In Imeiina, eveiy idol had 
foimcrly hx^fadt da} upon v\hich those v\ho were specially dedicated to him did 
no w^ork, and thus, even at the present time, ever} Hova of high rank abstains 
from particular foods on his fadi da} and passes it in complete seclusion 

Numencal super stitions are expressed in many cuiious ways The number 
one arouses apprehension, and, accordingl} , to e\ ery burden at least tw o bearers 
are required , on the other hand twelve is a good niimbei — the king has twelve 
wives, theie are twelve sacred places m Imarina, and twelve royal ancestors, 
twelve capital crimes, and twelve executions for them We find the same capricious 
tucks of thought as m fetish superstitions 


§ 20 THE MALAGASIES 

S-Hclngascir — Its people — Negioid and Vlalaj elements — Reported dwarfs — Influence of India, Europe 
-Vrabn — The fxmil) children and naming — Marriage — Blood brotherhood — The polit}^ — Classes — Slaves 
Constitution^ — Ihe Hova kingdom — Historical sketch — ^The king — •VII propert} vested in the crown— 
iht sovereign as high priest — Laws— Ordeals— Militarj affaiis, 

vIvDAGAsCAR^ one of the largest inhabited islands With an area of 250,000 
quarc miles, in a genial climate, endowed with a good soil, and well watered, it 
offers not only space, but all the necessary conditions for the development of a 

The name Madagtsear is given to the island only the Hovas, who called themselves Malagas}, in 
untra distinction to the other tribes The inhabitants of the adjacent islands use the term lari Be, or Great 
•and The bwahili call it Bakini The name in the form Madagascar occurs in Marco Polo 
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specnl lacc It is 250 niik s hnin the tast tnast of -Xfiica, 4;<i fiont Ihanhun, 
^350 fioni \iabia, tind about the s<imc di'-taiRt iiom India 1 la ■^oiitln\aul s( t oi 
the cm 1 cuts isolates it still tiiithcr on the south and ^\est but the noith and eu'-t 
coasts aie washed by the tiaiiqiiil wateis of the laduin Ocean with it'. le^iiLuh 
iccimin^ monsoons , intciiupted ht>we\LRtoo often b\ devastatni^ c\elo*ies Ihc 
best haiboiiis aie on the noith-west coast 

Madaqascai is niainh a countie of highlands, most ot the intciun eon^wt-. 
of loft} plateaux and mountains iisini; in the summit ot TsiafazaMma iu 'soj; 
feet The cool biacini; climate of the thna highlands has doubtless contnbuled 
to make the people what the\ aie Iheie is a nairow beh of foicst on tin 
lc\el coasts, then swamps and moiasses, followed b) j^eiitl} -iisini^ swelling plain-., 
which i^iadualK ascend in steps to the platCctU of Imcima, ei owned with peaks 
Ihis foicst and meadow legion is the most pioniising distiict in IMadagascat , on 
the highest plateaux heath pi e\ ails Ihe small extent of forest may be explained 
b\ the unequal distribution of lainfall o\er the year, but a good deal of wood 
has been burnt, a common practice of the ^lalagasies with a \iew to obtaining 
aiable land LMng as the countiy does within the /one of tiade-wmds, the 
contiast betw^cen the wet and the lungei di\ season is heightened Xo less in 
the highlands than in the low coast cuimtr} di oughts alternate with inundations, 
and the lie of the ground causes great inequalities m the rate at which the watci 
urns oft The lagoons which he in a long chain, cspeeially on the east coast 
form to some extent a substitute for lueis The iiatuc ftoia supplie-. no part of 
the food of the people , but the praiues of the coast and the giass-co\ ered surface 
of the nitenor support the hcids of cattle which play an impoitant ]Mit in e\eiy 
depaitment of Malagas}’’ life The best arable land is found whcie woods ha\e 
been burnt The coast is fringed with the coco-palm, pci haps indigenous The 
sago-palm also grows, but the natnes make no use of it The most useful palm 
IS the Rafia {Se 7 g 2 is laphia)^ of which the midrib of the lea\es, some 20 feet long, 
and the delicate pinnate lca\cs, afford an admirable fibre The plaiting of grass- 
mats, hats, and baskets is a great occupation of the Malagasy women In some 
parts of the coast and in the Betsileo coiintr} the poor people use grass mats as 
clothing, houses are thatched with grass, and rafts, after the fashion of bamboo- 
rafts, aie built wuth the light three-edged stems of a papyrus-hke sedge In the 
highlands, wdiere wood is scarce, grass is almost the only fuel There are man} 
dye-plants, and mdigo is cultnated 

In few parts of the earth does man come so little into contact with the natne 
fauna as here It would seem as if imported plants and animals had had a far 
wider-reaching influence than those indigenous to the country , no instance has 
been met with of real domestication of a natnc animal or cultiyation of a natne 
plant unless the coco-palm be one 

Though compelled by its situation to link its fortunes with Africa, Madagascar 
is, so fai as the national life is concerned, wholly detached from that continent 
It lay, doubtless, from an early period, w idely open to Asiatic influences , 
we can e\en at this present day trace to Southern Asia the separate origin of 
a portion of the population The basis was, however, no doubt African, and the 
stage of civilization which this island, destined to be so important, has attained, 
is rather Afncan than Asiatic in its character The course of its history has 
been aimlessly split up, wnth no influence on the sum of human development , 
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tiie ptiil tiktni b} M id It in the histuu ot the petJple suiioiinding the Indian 
4)tt,in has h mi a. tinpcic^piiblt vis thiit (»t Ivist Aiiica 

We tan pucu\t in ilk ALua^as} pupiilation a gical \auct\ of ph}sical 
chaiiictei i^tk ih< u ci4iau is all shades, the bion/ed \ello\v of the 
suiithetn ruHipeaii a di tp biimnish bliek , thou halt of all kinds, fiom the 

Atncin wiiul to tin stuf su unht-haired shock of the Malay, then ph}siognomy 
of e\<iy t\ pt, Ik t\\ ecu Nc^ioid and ^lon^oluid Sometimes wc find all these 
pLCuhauties iKciunui; in dintimt devices m the same stock, sometimes ob\iously 
liistributed amun^ different stocks Ihc bioad duision into the two mam com- 
ponent groups, IMala} an 
and Afi lean i espectn cly, 
of Ho\as and Sakalavas, is 
as unquestionable as it is 
difficult to tiace m mdi- 
Mduals No less obscuic is 
the hibtoiv of their amalga- 
mation In spite of tiansi- 
tional foims, showing mix- 
ture elsew here, quite enough 
of the piue biced has con- 
tinued to exist on cither 
side 

The Malay element has 
apparently been preset \ ed 
m Its purest foim among 
. the most powerful people of 
Madagascai, the Ho\as^ 
They aie not tall, but faiily 
well built, actne and lively, 
tough rather than strong 
Their colour is a >ellownsh 
M ihgaw Xeqraid tvpe ^ d rom a photogr tph m Pmner Bey s qJ many being fail er than 

the a\erage of southern 
Europeans , the lower part of the face slightly retreating , hair black, stiff oi 
curly , eyes chestnut brown. The Malayan features, however, are to be found not 
onI> among the Hovas , indeed, owing to their wars and then wnde extension all 
over the island thc> no longer display the type so clearly as some of the tubes 
which have remained settled near the coast Sibree found among the Betsimi- 
sarakas persons lighter than the Hovas Nor must the women be forgotten 
Many light-complexioned Hova women are, in contrast to the men, of lemarkable 
beauty. Owing also to their intellectual superiority, they have for a long time 
taken a leading place in the history of the island Since the arrival of Euro- 
peans, mulattoes, whether from the island itself or Bourbon and Mauritius, have 
also played their part, more especially m connection with the European acquisition 
of propeity, and in the two Sakalava kingdoms to the west More lecent 
observers are inclined to attribute the Hova supremacy to a strong infusion of 
white blood. 

^ The French call the Ho\as “ xMalgache^^,” and all the other inhabitants of the island Sakalaves ” 
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In toinid limes a lace of dwaits was icnoiua t » e\i>t in. tht iSjanr’ 
considu ihcst fabulous, othus hold that 1hi\ hau f) lu n i xtnit t I a^ 1 
enclca\uuicd tn a)nnLi.t with the W a/iinha the stoue> toV la 1 )p t oiaiiKu^ou 
(1771} and otheis about the Ommos, a people saul tt> Ik ^nui\n thin tH 
Ilovas, hL»ht--coloinetl, and aetue 1 lachtion teuads them to ha\e !>t en tin 
buiideis of those ^leat dolmcn-hke stone sepulclues whieh aie niinn riui'- in the 
mtei 101 

We cannot state with ain ceitamty all the ioieij^n ekment^ m the popula 
tion , but theie can be no doubt of 
their impoitance, espcciall} in the econ- 
omic life Fust appeal the eneigctic, 
reckless Aiabs and Swahilis , then the 
moie peaceful but at the same time 
moie astute Indians Swahili settle- 
ments may be found on almost evei) 
favouiable point of the coast , nearly 
all the trade is m the hands of Indians 
Thcie aie some few tiaccs of e\en 
more distant \isitois Edrisi speaks of 
trade with China as existing in his 
day , and this has been newdy ie\i\cd 
by pig-tailed immigiants 

W"e know’^ nothing as to the numbei 
of the Arabs in the island, but it is 
certainly considerable Tradition re- 
fers wdiole tribes to an Arab origin, 
and w e find early evidence of a know - 
ledge of Madagascar m Arabian w nters 
The Aiabic alphabet is used in the 
south of Madagascar, and Arabic books 
are found on the east coast , w^hile in 
the north, under English influence, the 
Hovas ha\e introduced English letters 
Christianity has in some parts degraded Arabic to the position of a magi, 
language, and amulets are worn with Arabic inscriptions, now quite unintelligible 
But how came Islam, which has earned out its propaganda with so mud 
success in East Africa, to remain confined to the coast in Madagascar? Tb 
Hovas, who are the born foes of the coast population, embraced Christianity \er 
rapidly, seeing in it abo\e all the antagonist of Islam Formerly perhaps it wa 
otherwise, for Cameron has collected Hova customs having a strong affinit, wit 
the Jew’ish , and these may perhaps even more probably be an inheritance fror 
the Arabs 

As to the arrangement of the various elements or layers in point of date, w 
know that in a history of Madagascar published m 1874 at Antananarivo a Ii‘ 
was given of thirty-six Hova chiefs and kings This would correspond at most i 
a period of eight hundred years Philologists, how ev er, put the Malay immigratio 
on account of the ancient forms preserved in the Malagasy dialects, before the da 
of its extension over Polynesia. Besides Arabic and Swahili, only Malay dialec 
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au thinu>^h(ml the i^Liiul , and the^c aic so mtieh alike that all Alalagasics 

eaii, i \lu U with sinnt ihthciiltv, undei stand each othti 

\u uit has hilhtitn Miiousi\ di>ubttd the esscntialK Mala\ natiiic of the 
Mala!^as\ dialeUs alH.\e all of the Iha.i But attempts ha\e been made to 
<!uninish its nnpnitanct b\ iei;aulnii^ the Malav admixtuie as casual fragments, 
a kmd of ikitsani as it weie At all e\ents, the ^Malai^as^ has diawn not only 
on the Malav laii‘4iu».!4e , its athnities wcie at least .is stiong with the Pohnesian 
Cousin ui^aids it as an older independent offshoot tiom the same family of 
lan^iia^es as that i*f v\hich Malay and PuKnesiaii aie \ounget membcis The 
siuce^sUL appuiianec of Vfncaii and South Asiatic elements in the population 
is an as-ured tact lesting inoie on plnsical than on linguistic e\idencc If we 
demand ethnrtv^raphie pn?uts we ha\e the existence of an essentially East Afiican 
iiretd of cattle <lii the other hand, agiiciiltuie, with its culti\ation of ace, taro, 
and the '-iiL;ai-( .me inclines muie to Southern Asia The latter is more stiongly 
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leprcsented in the east, among the Ho\as , the former in the west among the 
Sdkala\as The unncisal employment of lafia fabrics for clothing hardly explains 
the \er\ small use made of skins, of which the cattle-breeding tribes of Africa are 
sfj fond , b.irk is used here as freely as in Central Afuca and Melanesia Among 
weapons we do not find the Central Afiican missile knife, nor the African bow 
Foi smelting iron the Makigasy- use the sprmg-bellow s found among the Malays 
suggests reminiscences of the Malayan and Polynesian taboo, but is not 
pushed to such cxti ernes Political life v\as, until the use fwith European help) 
of the Ho\as, the gieat power m Madagascar, modelled on African lines, but 
the religious ideas are more akin to those of Southern Asia Thus the geneial 
impression pioduced by the ethnological facts tallies with that derived from 
language , we have a Malays- African mixture in which the IMalay and Polynesian 
element predominates 

The first inhabitants were Africans Then came Malays and othei peoples 
fiom the eastern and northcin shores of the Indian Ocean, and gradually mingled 
with the earlier comers The Hovas and their kindred are shown by their 
relative purity” of race to hav^e come later It is no less certain that more than 
one Malay immigration took place than that it was not a casual arrival There 
must have been a long-continued influx, and the Malays must have had an 
intimate intercourse, perhaps connected with the old Malay civilization in further 
India and the Archipelago, with the countries to the west of the Indian Ocean 
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Mala\ tiaccs in show that OiaataK nnt h\ tl i- 

Alo/ambique Chaniitl 

The modtin coiuiitions nt sctitaunq in Ln-'t *\tiua in lit \uu <>i -^nnu 
ethnoqraphcis, oppused to the uka ot .i \tvlunttiu inr^uiliMn 4 \u But 

bcamanship and nautital Ltipt'cit\ au nopiiinaiiert ptK'-is^inn \h laa} k imi 
fioni main instances in I’oh ncMa and the. *\'’iatu humt ot the Malax*' Ihtu' 
lb no need to assuinc, as stniic ha\t done, that at tlu tlalt of thi', immiqialiijn 
thcic weic man} mote \okanic iskts in the \h)/amhn]iu 1 haiinc 1, tu a-> 

steppm^-stoncs Eneiqctic Ati leans max ca^in ha\t hmnd then way acio>s 
noi indeed ha\e the} cvci lacked eouiaiqe m tho'ne pait^ IIow the co\\^ x\eie 
got o\ci IS still a pu//lc , heie is nnoKed a point m the ait of ■-ea-tr.nel 
which we find indeed was known to the ^Vrab**, hut haulK anifnig the laees 
now moie immediatelv iindet eonsideialion 

The population of Tvladagascai is estimated 
at thiec to four millions, it n ceitainh fifteen 
or twent} times less than bv Euiupcan standauK 
It should be The Hoxas are icckoned <it 
750,000 to I 200,000 Imeiina on the mtciiui 
table-land, and some paits of the pioxinccs of 
Bctbileo and Baia aie the most denseh" inhabited 
In foiming a judgment of the chaiacter of the 
people, wc must not oxeilook lace-difteience*- 
The Ho\a, like all ]Mala}s, is undoubted]} cal- 
culating lather than straightfoiwaid, pliant lathci 
than strong Both his faults and his \irtues 
have their origin m a kind of softness, which 
leads him to welcome European influences, and 
e\eii Chnstiamt}, warmly, but does not allow 
him to keep a firm hedd upon the benefits which loni lUrtstUn 

they offer When decision is lequired he a\oids 

gning a definite answer, piexaiicates, and always keeps a door of retreat open. 
His greed and insatiable cupidity are }ct not adequate to the foundation of 
a vigoious economic life Immoderate use of spirituous drinks has become 
historical m Madagascar , a king of good dispositions lost his throne by leason of 
it Political rexenge, assassination, and poisoning aie common The Hex a has 
a strong sense, scarcely justified b}" his general position, of his own superiority 
to the other races of the island, who are for the moment in subjection to him 
Their loxe of home, which nothing will break, is of political importance, they 
always dislike going abroad, and are glad to return 

The Malagasies are passionately fond of music, and the king and nobles 
always keep their bards close at hand The instruments are eminently klalayan 
111 character The Ants iva or shell-trumpet of the Malays and Polxnesians is 
regal ded as xery important A great sea-shell, with a hoarse note, which only 
kings may legally use, serxes to call the soldiers to arms No religious ceremony 
takes place without dances, songs, or firing of guns. Great political rexolutions, 
which ferment silently among the people, aie often first announced by a mama 
for dancing, said to be demonic possession, which finds its xictims in all classes 
Dancing and singing are also used as cures for illness 
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Ihtu ate mditatuai^ 4ii(\\ini, tint betoic i1k aiinai (A Kuioptaii'. the \ cat 
cnaMsted uf twcKe taeh nt ei^ht thus Xnothei tw enU -eis^ht 

da\ ^ wtie so distiibiitcd anion.; the months to make e\Liy new }eai begin 
uith a new moon The !Io\a naine^ tbi the months aie Auibic , but the coast- 
lubes form names tu'^m words ot then own Na\igation was so laic that we 
hear little of uh^er\ations of the stats cithet lot oiientation oi measiuemcnt 
of lime Ihe planting of uoe and othei impoitaat atlans weie legulated by 
the setting of the sun at a hxed point of the hon/tjn 

Ihe Oiigmal Malagasy costume, woin 
b\ Ho\as and Scikala\as alike, consisted 
ut a ioin-cioth, i caching m the case of men 
to the knees, m women to the feet This 
has unfoitunateU been dii\en out by Eiuo- 
pean diess which the Hot as wcie actually 
the eaiiiest to adopt The woolly-haiicd 
tubes foi the most pait diess then haii 
m puffs , the Hot as wear it shoit oi paited 
m the middle, and on then heads bioad- 
biimmed straw hats The most fatounte 
ornaments aie aim or fingci -i mgs of biass 
or siltei — the aim-iings moie especially on 
the west coast, where Arab fashions pie\ail 
Nosc-rmgs m the Indian style aie also 
found Among the Sakalavas, though the 
men are not tattooed, the women mark 
themsehes with a thorn or a needle on 
their upper arms, where the outlines of 
crosses, stars, oi serpentine figuies may 
often be seen The Ho\as are not tattooed, 
but among the Betsileos the women tattoo 
neck and bosom Among the Sakalavas of 
the west coast the baibaiic Indian ear-lobe 
plugs may be seen Some of the foicst 
tubes of the interior ha\e a way of staining 
their teeth black with a paste called by 
Sibree lazngo , they are said to stain alter- 
nate teeth, leaving the others white 
The dominant position of the Ho\as having been won easily by the use of 
European weapons, other tribes have had to follow suit, and fire-aims are almost 
universal E\en among the more remote tribes the wainois cairy a gun with 
their two javelins Yet even m Antananarivo one may often see spears, battle- 
axes, short dagger'., and wooden shields coveied with buffalo hide , though only 
the wilder tribes arc said still to possess any dexterity m handling the spear 
Besides the bow the Malayan blow -gun, 6 to lo feet long, is also found, the 
arrows used with it arc splinters of bamboo or reed, about 20 inches in length, 
padded at the hinder end with the silky fibres from the seed of an asclepiad plant, 
or with feathers, in order, by preventing windage, to increase the initial speed and 
steady the missile in its flight 
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All Malagasy houses arc built on a \ciy similai groiuid-plan ; an e\idtncc 
for the similaiity of the races fiorn an elhnogiaphical point of \ieu Cla>, 
which in this gianitic island occius abimdantlv, is built up in la\us about 20 inches 
high of lather less thickness In this \\a} are formed walls, which, to the surprise 
of Europeans, aie capable of defying the hea\iest ram foi manv yeais The loof 
does not icst on the walls but on three posts It is steep and high, and is thatched 
with leeds or rushes Onl> the w^calthicst people in Antananaiixo ha\c loofs of 
painted shingles 01 earthen tiles At the gable the loof-spais cioss, then ends 
aie notched and often terminate with some little car\ed woik, such as a pair of 
ox-horns, 01 a small bud, 111 which wc may probably see a reminiscence of the 



House of a Hova chief (From the Globus ) 


tribal token The height of the spars indicates the ownei’s rank The house 
has at least one door and one window , the doors open as a rule to the w estward, 
and are placed about a foot and a half from the ground, so that jou reach the 
threshold by a couple of stone steps The eastern or noith-eastem side of the 
house is sacred , heie stands the ancestral image or the cross In building, the 
north-east corner-post is erected with solemn ceremonies This is the regular 
Hova type, of which the construction of the capital offers magnificent examples 
In the royal buildings — enormous huts with sharp roofs — every flooi is sui rounded 
with a verandah supported on mighty tree-stems The town rises in terraces , the 
narrow roads are steep and bad, and the houses do not stand in rows, but are 
placed anyhow Some open spaces are used as maiket-places In the 
Sakalava villages the houses are small, irregularly scatteied about under the 
shade of large trees, and covered with foliage They also are rectangular, and 
usually raised from three to six feet on piles All \illages and many single 
houses are enclosed with high walls of reeds or mud Some have seen in this 
a Mahommedan custom , but it probably is a relic of the times when every little 
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llu\a IiiIh \\ii> at uai nith its neii^hbnui, and on e\ci} hill there was a \illac^e 
with ihiLc Ihies i>f tnticnthineiUs lomid it When a stioncr go\Linmcnt had put 
tin uni to this iti^n ot cluh-Liw, the people came down into the plains, though 
thue aie still plent) oi loititied villai^cs in the Ho\a counti> At an eailici 
ptHUil L;t^neitilh lefencil la the lattei half of the eic;htccnth ccntiii}, masonrt 
was bettei i xetiited tinion^ the Malagasies than it is at piesent, so that unlike 
■^o nian\ ptiils of Atiica, the coiintu po^ses*-cs luins and tiaditions 

Xo tiihc h\e> enliielv without aif i icultiire As with the Negioes of Kast 
Afiica^ almost the on!} implement is a light hoc The fields often he fai fiom 
the Milage in the \alle\ -(openings oi on the lc\el ground b\ the sticams, and 
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their position often changes The people ha\e little thought for the future, and 
sacufiec their woods recklessly so as to get fresh land and the manure of the 
ashes , there is no replanting Thus nearly the entire Hova country is now bare 
of wood and o\ergro\vn with grass, only here and there some veneiable giant 
rises aloft as an CMdence of bygone grandeur Indian, Arabian, and European 
influence ha\e brought the cultnation of rice and sugai-cane to this altitude 
In the cast and the interior nee is the staple food, w^hile m the west the inhabit- 
ants li\e more on maize, cassava, and \arious roots Even in the last century 
the exportation of nee was considerable The irrigation of the nee fields is in 
man\" cases artificial , the treading dow n of the soil is performed by the cattle 
For reaping, a sickle resembling a slightly cur\ed serrated knife is used The 
ears are then thrashed out on a stone and wmnow^ed Sugar-cane is wndely 
cultnated in the Ho\a countiy It is crushed between cylinders of haid wood, 
and the juice allowed to flow^ into a trough From this an intoxicating 
drink known as toakhr is distilled The sugai, imperfectly crystallised, is sold 
in the market of the country Many fruit-trees ha\e been imported, such as 
peaches, oranges, lemons The \nie is growm m the highlands, and hemp and 
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tobacco aic cultUcitcd as lolxuto is sildtnn -inukt ti, atul tlu li uish 

in water-pipes ot the \incan kind made ot L,<ands tlu "bape i>t 

cow-hoins, and cLi\ — noi e\ei taken in suutf, but ciuwet! 
the foim of powdei 
Cattle aic cuuenu 
A bride is paid foi in 
o\en, and no solcmnit\ 
is complete without the 
saciifice of an ox The 
Malagasy scaiccly c\ci 
cats meat except on 
festive occasions , and 
to eat calves is entiielv 
lepugnant to the feeling 
of the countiv, which 
foiblds the offspiing to K’ct mortir intl p'lddk tn>m u (Stutkho ns t thiio^i >|»hn. i 

be taken from the ctiikann^ 

mother Cattle and ncc foim the chief source ul ie\enue. IMauiitms, Reunion, 
ev^en Zanzibar and places on the East Afiican coast, siippl) them'>ehcs with these 
chiefly from IMadagascai All nionev is invested m cattle, and the gi Latest 




ambition of a pooi man 
Is to acquire at least two 
Ul three beasts In the 
highlands milk is a chief 
article of food, and the 
iich Hovab have dairv - 
farms with five to eight 
hundred head of cattle 
on them Some beasts 
aie also stall-fed, in stalls 
half underground Al- 
though cattle are placed 
under the protection of 
the public, and among 
the independent tribes to 
steal them is a capital 
offence, cattle -lift mg is 


IMadag'iscar hubble-bubble in the Vfne in stvle — one fifth reil size 
(Berlin Museum ) 


frequent The ^Malagasy 
ox resembles the East 


African Sheep and goats are found only in the mterioi , pigs, which are now 
universal, were first introduced by the English under Radama I Fowls arc not 
found in every v illage , geese, ducks, and turkeys exist onl> among the Hovas 
Dogs are either of the East African jackal-hke breed or European mongrels. 
Cats are held by all Malagasies to be animals of evil omen 

The full development of labour among the free population is checked by the 
existence of slavery Where there is occasion for operations on a large scale, 
as in the rice districts m the north of the Sakalava countiy, slaves are kept 
Anything like industrial activity (wath the exception of the preparation and w orkmg 
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uf ncn, HI luit. uheic the i.uv mate.uil h plentiful], is confined to the %vomen 
The no\as hke to imitate luiiopean patterns, but ha\e little facult> of oiiginal 
imentimi \niong that pa.t of the population uith uhich fo.eigneis come little 



I)i iwing of 1 htid of tittle, on the bimboo drinl mg cup rcpiesented on opposite page (Berlin Museum ) 


into contact the women’s favourite occupation is the \vea\ing faJid-fihicQ into 
/amkn You may see the looms set up day after day under gieat sheds , and 



M o\en pouch from ^ladagascar — one-half real size (Berlin Jvluseum ) 


the completion of a single piece of this durable fabric often takes a month The 
larger vessels of clay, especially the w^ater-pots, of which one or two stand in 
fixed places m every hut, resemble those of East Africa m their form and method 
of burning, while the pots with covers used for cooking rice are Malayan style 
The dishes and bottles of fine red clay remind one of Moorish pottery The 
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plattiiii:^ of mats, baskets, aiul bai;^, st^nuttiiiLs naii^hU siiapcd like amniaK, 
sometimes bottle-shaped, is the \\omi.n% woik I he j^.ittu i nf tlie ei» n-ba'^kets 
and mats, squaie and sh^hth bent up at the e<nnei'», is \ei\ pn tU The lUsh- 
baskets of IMada^ascai hold walti, and keep it cdoI In e\apoiatn>n 

Owing to the bad state ot the KKids and the in^cciinU of ounmunieation-', 

force among the Malays Tiaces of 

r 1 4-1^.-. Ho'V'i dnnkine; cups of bamboo used ilso for tobacco- 

Wlfe-pUl chase appear in the custom of bo^ts onc-half real sue (Berlm Museum ) 

not holding a marriage to be concluded 

until the bride’s parents have recened a present from the bridegroom In former 
times this used to be a rump of beef In general, the woman’s position is not 
unduly inferior to that of the man Great liberty is allow ed to unmarried women 
The heathen tribes like to see a young wife bung pre-nuptial children with her. 
In the morality of the half-civilized Christian Ho\as hypocrisy plays an important 
part ; semi-cultivation has had a detrimental effect here in all directions, accom- 
panied as It has been by a diminution m thrift and an excessive indulgence in 
spirituous drinks 

Among the most notable indications of Malayan affinities are exogamy and 
mothei -right Preference of the female line m inheritance, equivalence m the degiee 
of kindred of father and father’s brother, mother and mother’s sister, and the fact that 
marriage between cousins is fadt, or forbidden, to the fifth degree, are peculiarities 
quite diverse from African usage Even the prominent share taken by women in 
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!s ^)ainan!} tliu tu tht nap«>ita!Kt , attached to diicct descent in 

hlcjod i ht tiMum h\ vln«b tlu hl•^^ nuiiaUi in the qiRUiN coiisoit, has toitified 
then pusitH»n until thu e '^ULc.CN'’n e ienicde leiqris Iia^' e qone tai to gi\e the no\a 
constitution the iipptaiante ut a4}nuotiac\ Regard loi posterit} , cspecialh 
male pe>steut\ , liRN nut succetdtd in eiathcatmq the hoi able practice of infanticide 
The greatest lesptct i- shown to patents b\ then childten, \eiy much owing to 
the honour paid to age as nueh hoi instance, it two sla\os of diffeient ages ha\c 



\Rtiinnanvo tht Hmi cipitil {From a photogriph ) 


a load to carry, the younger will, if possible, take it all Blood brotherhood, 
contracted o\er a slaughtered ox, recalls an African custom 

Society among the Ho\as falls under three classes , the nobles (Afidrimi), the 
citizens (Hova), and the slaves {Andt vo or Ampojy) The nobility consists mostly 
of descendants of former chiefs It is the most distinguished class, but not the 
richest , >ou may even heai people say ‘‘ poor as a lord ” The government is free 
to employ all subjects as it pleases , service is claimed from iich and poor, young 
and old Services rendered to the government are accordingly, as might be 
e\pected, gratuitous , and thence follows important lesults on the power of the 
government, as well as the fact that the mmisteis aie the chief traders m the 
country In this a?mi"-system too, we may find a reason foi the backward condi- 
tion of the people, seeing that it is just those of most ability who lose most of the 
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pleasmc of cnjovini^ tho liuit. ut then out! uuik IK tlu nniocuietuni ot %\di^L 
paid laboui the Eumpeaiis ha\e* aeUd heneileialh on the and cunnanic 

condition of the ilraas An oftlctal nobility, lankai^ hetaeeu the ciri/i^ns ain^ 
the nobles bv biith, ha< since the of Radaina I been cieaUd b) the fx^toual 
of honouis upon sei\ ants ot the ‘ilate I he tRcmcn aie dunLdi nitu nupK ioin 
clans, which, as a iiile, do not mteimaii} llu}" hill also inUi the tvoo of 

pci sons liable to militan sen ice, «uid bimple citi/cns 

Of slaees thiee kinds aic distinguished , 7 and 
The first aic of the same blond as the IIo\as but ha\e been i educed to skueit 



RainitnaKvon'i ind R'lmiHnrnona, two Prime Minisstcrs of Ridima II ( •Vfttr Llhs ) 


as a punishment for crimes committed by^ themsehes, their fathers, or their 
brotheis The AndevOs who form the most numerous class, are recruited chiefly 
from piisoners of war , they are slaves in the strictest sense As a rule they are 
rather darker than the Ho\as , but m other respects their appearance \anes \ery^ 
much, as might be expected from their \anous origin The third class aie 
Africans, imported by Arabs mostly from the Mozambique coash Since 1877 
the slaves have been nominally free m all parts of the island o\er which the Ho\a 
power extends The slaves hold a somewhat low^er position than other members 
of the family , but may, by the goodwill of their masters, lead an existence which 
many a free man would en\^. Thus the worst side of slavery is the bad influence 
which it exercises o\er labour in general , people ha\e got used to letting the 
smallest jobs be done by sla-veb 

The Constitutions of Madagascar were originally of a \ery elementary nature 

2 H 
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llu pu\\cilL'>sne"«s ui so-LailLtl “ kins^b ’ utlcn pic^cnlctl d cumicdl contia^t to the 
pK tt^nsioiiN V hsdi mtucsltJ Inuoptaii'^ tnui to foiCL upon them But thoui^h 
Ihi. nu\ii^ hd\c icUsLti thtuiisei\L> ahinc thl^ lou political le\i 1, we must not o\ei- 
L>^timate then ,ahiostnit its as foundets ol <in tmpiie Lai^e as then einpuc is, 
It Ksts upon d tou'i of w idch “scattMCtl ^ariisons and ci\il officials, so that its 
\ciy si/c is unfa\tan a!)Ie to colu'-ion Hie whole north and west, sa\e fen a few 
Uadiny-centics on the Loast, is still independent , the south and south-east not 
nuirh less so In otdii to uudei stand the clfects fiom an cthnogiaphic point ot 
\iev of iht extension of tin iIo\a conciuest, we must considci how long the 
stiuggle lasted, and with what eneig\ and ciuelU it was conducted The onh 
thin^ aimtd at was itj injui^ then r>ppuncnts, and fui this all means wcie thought 
allow able If we fuithci icmcmbei ihcir custom of expuiting as sla\es all the 
able-buihed nicmbeis of the defeated side, and, as alieady mentioned, the wide 
distiibution ot ganisons and officials, what else could we expect as the icsult of 
then ‘‘foiwaid ’ police than a gcneial patehwoik of the population^ But in this 
fcimentmg nitiss the Iffina is the ka\en , though outside ot the naiiow limits of 
his ougmal teintou, e\cn he regaids himself as a foieignct 

Except the Ho\us and the Betsilcos, who must be tieatcd as piactically 
identical and who foim the nucleus of the Ho\a kingdom in the mtcnoi, the 
laces of the west coast aie compiised undei the name of the most powciful among 
them as the Betsimisaraka These with the Betanimcnas inland, and the Tanalas, 
Tankays, tind Sihanakris, who inhabit the foiest-belt between the coast and the 
interior, aie like the Hen as, while, to noith and south, the Taimoio, Taifasy, 
Taisaka, Taiios'v, and Fandroy tubes ha\e a daikei skin and less stiff ban E\cn 
among the Betsimisaiakas we find persons with dark skin and cuil} haii At one 
time the Sakala\as, leaching north and south on the west side, were limited only 
on the south b} the kingdom of Alenabe, and on the north by Imboina, founded 
some two hundred years ago b}'* Sakala\a chiefs Thence they held the Ho\as 
in subjection now" it is they who aie (for the most pait nominally) subject to 
the Ho\as 

The IIo\a monaich) is h} no means unlimited, least of all is the Ho\a 
sovereign absolute He is surrounded hy a high nobilit\ , to w hich belong the 
members of the loyal house and the descendants of old families, and fiom which 
are chosen the prince’s companions and ministers This body often acts as 
representatne of the people and oigan of the popular will Possibly m this 
respect intercourse with Europeans has acted imperceptibl} as an incitement, 
which among this casiK -swayed people would be none the less effective because 
Its origin was unobseued and its effects hard to calculate If a king lules with 
a stiong hand, and knows how to ingratiate himself with the people, the nobility 
and the popular assembly become of small consequence , but their stiength glows 
in propoition as the so\crcign is weak or unpopular But he has the means of 
making his authority thoroughly effectue, foi the king is not only the souice of 
laws, punishments, and honours, he is also the universal owmei All belongs to 
him— peison, propei t> , time, labour, talent, invention The administration is can led 
on even at the present day essentialh from the point of view^ of the king’s piivate 
mteiests , hence arise the most senseless extortions and imposts All minerals, 
all produce of w^ood or field which is not got with pick and spade, are ciowm 
property, even to the timbei The king can foibid his subjects to leave the island 
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undei pdin (if death <»i |k Mtil un (naia^ i tin ’-nite an 

puni'^hed b\ the coin (‘i Mini id tlu m dU to ttu \*h aa i I’^hl t<» h*o 

person , that is, the olteiidt i Ik o-ru s tht \in^ , .o d tl i- i^ei\ 

actual h e\ists 

Chiistianit) has not kit murh n mauuti^ «d tlu ^<o«uans statu-^ a !ii ,1^ 
pucst ^ indc(.d the puests app< at tu tank tiU luam ih« ki^liei ti'urt oH'oaK 
But icmams of the old hehei < viM <tinon ; ilic ttlvr u^iud the ki"e, a- a 

j^^rcat ma<rician 1 he people ha\e «is h aiULilr w ith idols and then h ueis to 
keep away from eveivthin^ that has lieeu ui eo”tut with the knit; and his liousc 
When the king is m mouniiag c\(iv ftn\a shaves his h<Md I ht nuthod la 
taking an oath is akin to an ouleal the peiMui sweating must sip a magic-driiiK, 
\\hich> when the oath of allegiance is Udsen, must h<i\% sIcmh! upon a Iniinp (tf 
lead, a box of earth, and a gun-uad The teiiible poison-oi deal, which as 
among the IIo\as and among the b^tkalavas has pkued so dcstruetne a 

part, IS not \et extinct The tionip of the coiut is m inanv respects onK an 

mutation of Eiuopean fashions, as ma} be seen in Kllisk pictme ot the coionation 
of Radama II 

The laws of the Hoe as are piomulgated alicsh b\ enerv king on his accession 
They number at picsent about sixty Xewv oidmanees are announced in the 
public market-place For gia\e crimes \tiuous foinis ot capital punishment, and 
slavciv, aic piescubcei , the \\i\cs, children, slaves, and docks of the criminal aic 
confiscated and sold, if not ledccmed b\ his relatives 

The Hovas have become great bv the sword, and hold their power thcreb} 
The piesent dynasty has something militan about it, translated into a ^Malagasy 
form All persons able to bear aims are liable to serve, and the ganisoiis are 
foimcd of a portion selected at pleasuic These soldiers, like all other servants 
of the state, recciv^e no pavg so that war is a mam object with them , and of all 
things they long for a good booty in cattle and young slaves 


§ 21 THE RELIGION OF THE MALAYS 

Natiiial religion or 'incestor worship?— Pretlomin'inct of the latter— so-calkd fetich mugts— AnimiMic Iwlitf 

of the Negritos and proofs of its high antiqiiit}--Coniphcated doctrine of the soul— Call of sknlh and 
bones-\ tnuation of old pots—Tree worship— ^ encrat ion of aninnls— 1 igtr supermtions— I lurality of 
spirits good and bad-\isibk and m\isibk spirits- Ainukk an<I rtlit&-The telignm of the 

Alfuis—Malay theology— Deification of mtn— Indistmct idea the supreme being— Sivaitic 

and Buddhist substratum— The war ginl-The spirit of the sea— Sun and moon— bpint of the 
earthquake-Mvthologic legends— Notions of the next world— 1 he priesthood, magiciam, priestesses 
Religion and imposture — The places of worship 


Religious veneration of ancestors and a lively faith m higher spirits, as well as 
a countless number of a lower class, added to magic of many kinds and 
superstition in many forms, form the kernel of the oldest religious 
among the Malays Natural curiosities do not escape the notice of the 


1 [That some traces of it remain appears m a letter from a misuonary s «.fe publish^ n the 
of 4th December 1894. just before the last French invasion, where the writer mentions that last h«mla> 
morning, at the PalLe Church, the Queen herself got sp and addresseJ those as,emb!ca-her coimieis, 
soldiers, etc —and led them m earnest prater ^ 







, rail hi- in otiH scai tu |Kuple Ndtuic nilh spiiits pit)- 

t^cihu^ {mni hii itutiiii-iM mi tuid u? ]>iucu!<. anuiitt'^ oi tcti'-hcs in objects 
.iiuu-ni , \uit.»iai*M ni it ii h\ii\ (jbjiti inmul in a plate \^htlc it \\ould 
ht‘t hi\e Iklii e\ptii''i an aniulti , the huntei pia\s tu a sttjnc m the 

loaii, ‘ Hilp me In taimi phcdN ml*. '^u-da\>” and if his pia\ei is heatd the stone 
hteuim a tetish tn bun ainl ti^I his \1Iia4c An} stone 01 object like a stone 
whith is found ni the tntuuls of tiNh, buds, hiittaloes, 01 men, ant icsmous giowth 
on a tut., an} ’-hili 01 nM»t, 1 1 ‘'hoit, tin\ thing stnking 01 peciiliai, is made into a 
fetish Ihe deinautl e\ei ntw, e\ei actue, shat pens the cne, noi aic pot table 
ohieets talk etaiNidtied , mount nils become diagons, and moiistcis solitary locks, 
ind all mtnint inutop-, ate the pliice^ \^htie spnits dwell, in the ciatcis of 
\tdcanoes tht^ penalties ot hell are eanitd out We aic told that in Celebes 
inoiiitaui height‘s Unineily used foi human sacufict'^ aie spcciall}" esteemed 
|m)h sts aie legiUdeti d'^ thc seats ot e\il spnils, when a clcaung is made the 
last tiec is left ^larding In leaping, a patch of nee which, pet haps, has been 
'-ovn on purnn-^e, is aikwied to lemain because it dues not do to dii\e the spnits 
to extiemitics In Celebes tcirible tales aie in cii dilation 
vibout gigantic scipcnts which inhabit thc peculiaily-shaped 
summit of Sinalu while 111 the noith of that island e\eiy 
ca\e pistes as thc abode of one spiiit m connection with 
which we ma\ think of the use of ca\cs, mountains, and 
foie^ts, as a place of bunal 

Races which othennse ha\e no knowledge of idols cicct 
sUiiie or wooden monuments foi the souls of anccstois 
Befuie these clums\ hgiucs oaths aie admimsteied and 
'^ticied opeiations peifoimed, while offenngs aie laid in 
their na\cls The Pafigulu-Balang^ the stone image of 
thc Battaks, has no doubt often long ceased to be an 
anccstial image so far as its woishippeis aie conscious, 
for with the growth of the commune it became thc tutelau 
spirit of thc whole kanipon^ Although the soul immedi- 
ate!}" after death came back and dwelt as tutelaiy spirit 
in a place where no one was allowed to sleep according 
to the \iew held in Tcinatc, later on it letnes with other 
souls into the spint-housc , then if the old images leave 
pra}ers unfulhllcd thev can readiK be leplaced by new- 
igoiiott mcrstrihmtg(.--on< ones, though at the same tune they are not destroyed 
Ur \k\u s coiiecLion ) Accoiduig to the degree of veneration assigned to them, 
they leceive offenngs monthly 01 annually, in the latter 
case with great ceremonies It is on!} on this day that they will answer 
prayeis, fot the rest ot thc year the> may be ignored Graves count uni- 
\crsall> as IkjK places, the}' are avoided since it is unlucky to step on them,, 
and revisited m order that the spirits hovering around ma}' be implored to bring 
luck In thc whole district of IMmnahassa the onl} objects of a monumental 
kind are stone coffins with nchly sculptured lids 

If wc inquire into the origin of the l\Ialay idok or fetishes we usually come 
upon these ancestral images The Igorrotes of Northern Luzon make no 
representation of their gods, but even thc} drasv a couple of roughly designed 
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human fic^uic'5 in fiont of then L^tanaiiLs to icpicscnt two famous ancLsinis^ and 
to them they confide the piotcction of then iitcs In fiont uf man} huts in 
Ccntial Luzon, Hans Mc} ci saw a little pot with food set out. and otten also a 
little bench foi the anitos to lest on 

Amon<j the Battaks these idols arc made of <i soft stone, and otten exhibit a 
rudely woikcd head teiminatin^ in an iiic^ular pointed base a loot loni^ If 

Panguhi-Balang is wanted to be cspccialh powcifiil the Guiii boies a hole in 
the low^er pointed end, fills it with <i mapic bioth which he has concoeted out of 
the entiails and the nose, c\cs, lips, and cais of a fallen wainoi and carcfuli} 
closes it up again , in this wa\^ the Panoulu-Balang gets a soul We ma> see in 
this a suiMval of human saeiificcs These images aic found m the houses ot 
Mussulmans no less than among the heathen Car\cd sticks with figiues of 
animals twined lound them seue the Battaks as standaids m wai and foi dining 
away diseases If }ou listen closely you will be able to distinguish the humming 
voice of the soul within the stick 

What little w^c know^ about the ichgion of the Xegutos is also rcfeiable on!}" 
to the belief m souls , they do not like to lca\c the wild places wheic the souls of 
then foiefatheis dwell They bctiay a great dicad of the spot wheie one of them 
has died After they ha\c co\cicd the coipsc lightly o\cr and blocked the 
approaches to the place of buiial, they ]ea\e the place and communicate the 
fact to the neighbouihood Any one who \entuics to tiead the foi bidden spot 
IS punished wnth death The Lubus, who arc at a similaily low^ stage, hear the 
spiiit depart at death with a soft hissing noise, if any one departs without this 
sound his spiiit does not suunc him Among the Philippine tubes ancestial 
spiiits pioceed fiom the souls of grandfathers, and while most arutos arc haimless, 
that of the village chief is dieaded 

The entire complicated psychology of the IMalays may perhaps be regaided 
as piodiiced by a reaction fiom then anccstoi-woiship The tendency to 
multiply spirits, which asenbes to the man three or se\ ensouls, paitly indw^elhng, 
paitly external, but in connection with the inner life of the soul, must be based 
on the need for linking with his soul as man} things as possible W hen we hear 
that wicked souls require their foim to be se\en times destrO}ed bcfoic they can 
be at rest, we are in presence of an ob\ious misunderstanding of the wanderings 
of souls People dread the wandeiing soul of the sleeper no less than the 
libeiated soul of the dead , and to step o^er a sleeping man, or e\cn to wake 
him abiuptly, passes for a serious injury 

Veneration of skulls, togcthei with head-hunting, has a close connection with 
ancestor-worship The treatment of the heads often haN at its foundation the 
idea of acquiring a spiut foi the tribe For this cause the Sca-Dy^aks of Biunci, 
duiing months on end, de\ote special attention to the heads, speaking to them in 
endearing terms, and gmng them the tit-bits at e\ery meal, besides 4 ’^; V^“lca\cs, 
betel-nut, and even, according to Veth, cigais The skulls are painted in red 
and white stripes, or blacked wnth antimony, often, too, covered with tinfoil, and 
the eyeholes filled with shells Among some tribes these ti opines are the 
piopcrty of the whole \illage The practice of treasuring the skulls of beasts, 
especially of those taken m the chase, occurs m company with the cult of 
human skulls, among the Mussulmans of Java no less than among the pagans of 
Formosa On the Negrito huts of Luzon the low^er jaws of pigs may be seen 
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nailed up tind tin tlu uiitei wall-^ of ihrwc nt tlie I^ountes, the skuIL of pigs, 
buftakiL'^, and dogs 

All I)}aks aie toiul ot sating up okl jais, called oi LiPpajiVi^-, in 

then huiiscs as the most hoiit'»iiied toim of detoiation No doubt the) weic once 
rciu|iiaties, and thus esteemed as the abode of a spiiit The custom icminds us 
of the Buddhist \eneiatiun ot cups and unis, and of the cuiious Japanese supci- 
stition, of holding lu high hontau pots which ha\c giown to locks at the 
bottom of the sea The pots and basins in the house of a chief in South-east 

Borneo weie woith at least 151OOO 
guilders, or ^3X250, the most costl)^ 
wcie bulled in the wilderness, m a spot 
known only to the ownei The vessels 
— giecn, blue, 01 brown — with figiues 
of li7aids oi snakes, impoited fiom 
China, are \ allied at 1000 to 3000 
giuldeib A new^ pot is dedicated with 
dances, and the saciifice of an animal 
In the Timor gioup the people of 
Ombai esteem metal \essels highly, 
the coppei 7nokkoi> being \ allied up to 
1000 guildeis, and the diffcienccs m 
\alue depending on maiks known only 
to the natnes The vessels aie some- 
what in the shape of a sto\e, and aic 
used as musical instruments on ceie- 
monial occasions, being beaten by the 
hand on the firmly fixed lid Some 
aic pinched m at half their height 
(which IS fiom one to two feet;, and 
hci\e handles They consist of se\eial 
pieces, on wdiich signs and figures are 
embossed, \ery old ones with ciacks 
are just those most highly \alued In 

Slum jii. probibi) fiom Dornto---onihmhreaUut i^^iands, coaise Chinese 

lLt.}dt.n Museum ) ’ 

porcelain cups count as the most 
precious family possessions, and are found m old graces Eveiy blanga has 
its pedigree According to a legend from Banjermassing, Ratu Champa, 
who came from heaven and descended at Madjapahit m Ja\a, caused these 
\esbels to be made of the clay which lemamed over from the making of 
the sun, moon, and stars From other \ersion3 we may conclude that the 
makei of the sacred vessels is none other than Mahatara, the Almighty Hence 
they are propitious for the house where they are kept, and for their possessors , 
and here is the connection with the sacredness of the earth and of stones 
We shall remembei the sacred coin-stones of the Melanesians Also they aie 
protective against illnesses Pots m which cannibal dishes have been dressed 
are kept as mementos, and also those which have icceived the pieces of putrefying 
corpses In the Mariannes pots occur as the abodes of departed spiiits 

Tree worship is deeply rooted m the mythology or cosmogony of the 
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Mala} s, and then with a vLiiciafioii and .i\\( of ain tne that in an\ wa\ ou. 
o he common On ytant tu i-,, oi -,11. h a-. ha\c o't tu iin d tn-utb i * o- -hdu 1 
w Hte ants nests, one is suit to iincl a little shii le m which otluin^s .ve btoiit;]'! 
o the spiiit Stones aic iluno at an ill-shapi n tice, 01 lather at its tvil spmt 
Hants and flowcis aie bion-ht as olfeiin-s, while in/>naa ,,>ua aii.l Pnu,o„ 
eonuuihs are theniselves icteied as o.)otl spnits, and m.ule of use a-ain-t e\il 
ones soots which isnod spmts indicah to ma^ictatis nltoid them powei 
curainst evil spmts The Ruono palm is planteii on Lpace-^ and at the coitiei- 
posts o ne\\l}-biult houses In the padch -fields oficiings aie made t<j the 
go ccss of festniU , and the iice itself is addicssed as thoiig;h it h, 

animated being The development is 
accompanied with usages suggesting l>ieg- 
nancy, and names of flattei} aie applied to 
the lice when leaped, that it ma\ keep well 
and, if sown, bung foith abundant fiuil In 
the Sulu Aichipclago the rAr;///^^.’-tice, a 
kind of wn/u/ia^ sheds its abundant white 
blooms almost all thiuiigh the veai upon 
the giaves A special c} cle of legends is 
attached to the , m some distiicts 

of the east it is ciown piopeit}-, and lights u o imint.., ^mulst ... ti 

of possession aie cxpiessed by the planting tmt init rtUi < UiomDr \Um^ 

of it Among the Negritos \if Luzon a 



fabulous beast, with a huise’s head, which lives m trees, is venerated under the 
name of Balendik, as a being of a highei ordci The easiianna-tiee 
suppoits \ery \anous superstitions In Ja\a it is a bad sign if a i/toiiafa-trc-c 
grows very well in the ncighbomhood of a house, but if the tice dies without 
any e'^teinal cause, the family will be fortunate 

Animals play a conspicuous pait in Malay supeistitions , they are closelj 
linked to the w'oild of men thiough the belief in the tiansmisbion, by way of 
exchange, of human souLs into beasts Men and women w’ho ha\e not the little 
fuiiow' below the nose m the upper lip are legarded as being qualified for tians- 
formation into tigeis Metamoiphoscs into lampires and pigs are also dreaded 
It IS difficult to get at tigeis who ha\c human souls , they do not like hunting 
the tiger, who is spoken of as “giandfathei ” or the "old gentleman," so long as 
he leaves the propeity of his worshippers m peace Many \illages in Japan possess 
a village tiger, the viatjan kainpong, who is fed on the offal of slaughtered beasts, 
keeps the premises clean, and is identified with some deceased peison But if he 
lets himself be caught attacking the tillage cattle or e\en killing an inhabitant, he 
IS hunted, and all the more pitilessly that a w'eapon dipped m his blood becomes 
a valuable talisman Crocodiles are treated similarly Malay princes trace their 
descent fiom them, and m Banca they aie eten held equal to the princes in rank 
For this reason, no doubt, the figure of a crocodile is commonly found on Malay 
shields, in Talaut even 111 the shape of the shields The cases are frequent in 
which the soul, as a penalty for sms committed in life, is separated from the 
body which lests m the gra\e, an exile foi a time in an animal Here, again, the 
creations of Indian fancy ha\e got a footing There is a creature called 
bujutronkeh which is a tiger in fiont, a roe behind , the tiger when he looks round 
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the IOC, and in teauu^ it tcais his own bod) x'\ man who has in life acquiied 
pioperty iin]iistly appeals in this foim A man \\ho has become iich by magical 
means, aftei death takes the shape of a white cat Co\etous men and usuieis 
also aic compelled to hunt in the foini of patleiing animals Thcic aic lucky 
and unlucky animals, the voices uf which encoiuagc oi hindei The Tagals 
ascribe to an unknown bud, called the habit of calling the attention of e\il 

spints to partuuent women, who aic specially exposed to their attacks 

Beast supcistitions take countless forms In Nias piegnant w^omen must not 
pass by places whcie a man has been muideicd, a bullock killed, or a dog burnt 
with impiecations, 02 some tiaccs of the d\ ing man 01 beast will be found in the 
child Foi the same icason, and otheis also, the Malays ne\ei stick a pig nor 
cut It up if somebodv else has not made a picliminary cut, noi will they kill a 
fowl, and if they ha\e tioddcn on a chicken and killed it, the faux pas must be 
comjiensatcd foi by saciifices They will not eat the eagle owl or the child will 
have a \oice like that bud They will not take hold of a monkey 01 it will have 
c}es and foi ahead like a monkey , they will not eat of a pig that has been killed 
at a funeial 01 it gets the itch They will not eat the beetle of the e^a wood or 
the child will be delicate m the chest, 1101 wall they catch a baitva fish 01 kill a 
snake lest it should ha\e weak digestion They will not set fiie to a field — lats 
and mice might be burnt and the child made ill , and foi a similai reason they 
will not put salt in the pig*s food A fine complication this ^ As amulets, both 
for enchantment and against it, teeth, claw^s — especially tigei claws, and the taisal 
bones aie popular In Ja^a, fabulous stones aie lelated about a monkey with a 
human face that li\es in the forests to the eastwaid, any one who catches him 
wall be fortunate Fiom the shape of a pig*s or fowTs livcx it is sought to ascertain 
how long one is going to h\e The Negritos of Luzon make piayers to a large 
seipent foi good places to get yam and honey, and the Pampangos ha\e snake 
cnchantcis after the Indian fashion 

Oin limited knowdedge of the Malayan spnit-woild does not allows us to 
ptogiess very far towards a classification of the countless spiuts In Halmahera, 
a piince of spirits ib Gwusuong or Pwusuong, the loid of all the Jmn, who dwells 
imappioachable by men m Waurao , m Teinatc, the gieatest of the Wongis, 
Jo-Duiian It is, however, not certain whether the same giadation is eveiywdierc 
in foice as among the Battaks, wheie the gieat spints 01 Sovihaons join on to 
the gods These ha\e nothing whate\er to do with the souls of the depaited, 
they aic natuie spiuts with a limited ciicle of operations , spints of the mountain, 
foiest, and sea Where\cr Mussulman influence 1 caches, the notion of Jmn has 
co\ered all degrees and kinds of spints , it is the fact that these laces tieat their 
spirits very differcntl}' The Battak thinks that he can settle w ith the inferioi 
ciowd mcrcl} by dint of incantations and magic formulae But since these spints 
aie by fai the most numerous, magic and incantations flourish to a high degiee 
and seive to maintain an exclusive caste of gurus ^ the master wizards and watch- 
doctors 

The multiplicity of spirits gives individual romances to religion, accoiding as 
one or another spiiit power comes to the fiont The roots of these conceptions 
are, however, few, the multiplicity lies not in the system but in a development of 
the two or three fundamental ideas But of these the higher are not accessible to 
the mass of the people, who look upon the spints whereon their hopes or fears are 
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based not as at a supia-sciisual height but in a conddcntial pioxiniiU Gooci 
and c\il spiiits aie legaidcd by the I\Lila\ as belonging to hi^ tjwn ciiek ot exist- 
ence, since he iccognises in their acti\ity no cxtiaoidinan intuisiun r>f a foicign 
woild into his own 

If we aic to classify the spiiits accoiding to their opciations, the San:;oiang of 
the Dyaks, the Yang of the Ja\ancsc, the fJ ong of the jMoluccas aie to be noticed 
as good spiiits in so fai as the}" eithci do good themsehcs oi can be mo\ed bt 
saciifices to oppose e\il spiiits To this class belong all tutelaiw spnits in amulets 
and sacied tiinkets In Ja\a c\ci} paddy-field possesses its spnit, iioi will any 
man leadily \enture to sow oi icap bcfoic a piicst has ofieied gifts Fortunately, 
it IS not a \eiy difficult task to obtain a tutelaiy spiiit If a man has icason to 
suspect a bagan in anything, he bungs it to the gmu^ who goes with it to the 
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sacied place of the \illage wheie the Pangnlii-balang stands, takes a sufficient 
meal, and allows the spirit to enter into the object There is also an enchantment 
juice which, wdien chopped into the e}^es, causes spiiits to be seen, lemon juicc 
with gmgei and pepper is an important component of it 

While the mass of souls become good spirits, those of the unburied, or of 
persons who have died abioad or by a \iolent death, tuin to e\il spirits These 
get the best offerings, even the har\est thank-offering serves to propitiate evil 
spirits They are much more sharply mdi\ iduahsed than the good ones , the 
inhabitants of Java lecogmse an evil spiiit of the wilderness w^hom they call atd 
Anothei one of a stiange deluding extcuor is the Inhin-mmak^ a watei spirit who 
floats on the smface like a large leaf oi a woven mat, and drags his victims below 
Mentak, on the other hand, goes through the paddy-fields in the innocent foim of 
a little child to bring disease upon the plants Where a woman is awaiting her 
time the houses aie carefully shielded against Kuntianak or Puntianak, a being of 
hoinbly distoited appeal ance, fires being kindled and sentinels with burning torches 
posted In the eastern islands the greater number of evil spirits seem to be 
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cmlnaced uiidci the notion of toicst ^pintb, pcihaps in contiast to the good 
ancestial spint'^ ^\ho lue about the \illages E\il spirits shun the light, and foi 
that reason ai i o\\ s ai med w ith w ax tapei s ai e shot upon then altai s To conscci ated 
watci, healing piopeitics lather than puiifying aie asciibed , ill luck attaches both 
to things and to men and must be exoicised by a change at least m externals 
For this cause it does not do to build into a new house material fiom one that 
has been dcstio\ed Fancy, in its seaich foi support, fixes upon a thousand 
tu\idlities , it holds a minor befoie a conflagration that it may be teiiificd at the 
sight of Itself When lam falls and stops suddenly a muidei has been committed 
With unlucky men it is often not enough to change the name, they must tiansflx 
a banana stem and cause all the cciemonials of a funeial to be performed with it 
m then place , then, and not till then, they can put their ill-luck undeigiound A 
great pait of IMalayan festual iitcs ha\e the piopitiation of c\il spiuts foi then 
aim, the healing of the sick is the expulsion of an evil spiiit, and on a jouincy 
fiom the Tobah plateau to the lowlands ot the coast, which teem with fc\ci, 
offerings ate made to the spirit of the ague In the permanent places of saciifice 
to the evil spa its, food is set out as in the shiines of the souls, and the ghosts aie 
fumigated away by childicn with onions or sulphui 

The countless poi tents of death point to a life passed m a state of feai , to 
these belong, among the D\aks, the sight oi the ciy of an owl, snakes coming into 
the house, the falling of a tree m fiont of any one, a singing iii the left eai, but 
most especially an abiupt change of mood 

Invisible spiuts fill up the gaps wflnch mteuene in the substances of visible 
things To them belongs m Javanese superstition the gieat race of the Jii'iigs , 
when the other spirits ha\e left a spot unoccupied 3,ou may be ceitam of finding 
Jmig^ They become \isible only occasionally as tigcis oi fieiy serpents, actually 
they aie e\il spiuts A milder foim is found m the Gandet uva and VeveSy who 
are equally indigenous to Ja\a , mischie\ous coboids, male and female, who 
torment men m'visibl3, most commonly b)" throwing stones, but also by bespatter - 
ing their clothes with salna d\ed led b\ betei-chewung Resembling both these 
the Btgus are conspicuous among the Battaks, all the more that then spirit world 
IS otherwise completely embodied The> aie like a bieath oi bodiless an, to 
them belong the invisible spirits of disease, the only \ isiblc Begu is the dreaded 
Nalalain, the spiiit of strife and muidci, who may be seen creeping about in the 
evening wuth fiery e>es, long led tongue, and claws on his hands Apparently 
resembling him is Swangiey the most dreaded of the Biitungs of Halmaheia, the 
e\il one who creeps on the eaith The Begns e\en ti> to take possession of 
corpses, and the incessant sword -stiokes of the Ulubelangy or champions w^ho 
surround the coffin m a funeral procession, are diiected against them 

Amulets, through their connection with a political function, acquire a higher 
religious importance When possessed by ruling families they become a kind of 
regalia, and the \eneration paid to them increases therewith to an unlimited 
degree In Celebes one may hcai the title of prince applied to little village 
chiefs, or to membeis of families that ha\e long ceased to rule These people are 
the possessors of venerated tunkets , m a sacred house of this kind a little basket 
or casket stands upon a table caiefully covered with sarongs ^ and beside it 
fumigations are burnt and tapers are lighted Then you will discover on the 
wall or on the flgor w^eapons and other buc-a-bracy and lastly, two or three copper 
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pots, one with boiled nee, anothci with sinJi ica\cs, and the appciuitiw necc^sdiv 
foi chewing them, but, what is contained in the basket oi the Ciisket it will 
assuiediy cause death c\cn to look upon 

In these sacicd objects the people take icfuge in cdl dangeis and ad\cisitics , 
fowls, goats, buffaloes, aic otfcicd to them, they aie spiinklcd with buffaloes" 
blood and drawm loiind in pioccssion , oaths swoin upon them ha\e moie \aluc 
than w^hen taken on the Koian At the same time then reqiuicmcnts aie 
considciable , when thc} aic taken lound, e\ei} one who has hcaid of it must 
join the train, whoe\ei delays to do so is punished The pcnalt\ ^^ocs on the 
piinciple of a dcodand to the owner of the lelic If the opposition has taken the 
foim of acti\e hostility, the peison conccined used in foimcr tunes to become a 
slave of the ornament, often with his family and lelations A female shue who 
in\okes Its piotection becomes its property, the foimci mastci loses all tights. 
Land to which there is no heir falls to the oinamcnt And what aie these 
timkets^ amulets with the political stamp upon them, oi, as we may say, state 
fetishes The veneiation of them comes down from a time when a numbci of 
small independent kingdoms still existed In many’- paits of the aichipelago the 
tale lecurs of piinces who found an aiticle of gold, in Teinatc a whet-stone, which, 
being levered as an amulet, atti acted so many \isitois that they passed it on until 
it came into the hand of a pooi piince and multiplied the numbei of his subjects 
Thus also, as the tale extended, the first settlement, which contained an amulet 
that it had bi ought with it, letained its hegemony and its kingdom increased 

This crude amulet-religion takes on a more lefined form in the w^est under 
the influence of foieign cwilization Relics, ti a-ditional possessions, and texts fiom 
the Koran, take the place of roots and stones The best of all are relics of 
weapons — especially when they ha\e given some one his death wound, tunkets, 
precious stones, such as the grey diamonds of Matapura, knowm as souls of 
diamonds,” especially when they ha\e foimeily served a similar purpose Old 
stone axes, so-called ‘^thunder-bolts” aie distinguished into male and female, and 
legarded as having great magic powders Texts of the Koian wTitten on paper 
afford protection against spirits and bung good luck , they are rolled up and 
earned on the head or about the body Other texts quickly bring wealth or 
protect the house against evil influences Little models of houses, often with a 
serpent in the doorway, pass for “medicine ” among the D>aks, and so, too, w^ooden 
figures of ciocodiles and other animals 

Magic has assumed a scientific character in the Ngzlnm^ which places in the 
hand of the adept a w^eapon of unlimited power Ngtlmu is the ait of astrology, 
the art of love philtres, the art of growing rich, and stands tow^ards lapal in the 
position of science to handicraft or theory to practice In this sense the Javanese 
are the most science-loving of all people Ngthntt is in geneial the art of stealing 
with impunity, but it would be rapal if a habitual thief put the inhabitant of a 
house to sleep by magic If a tctpcil does no good it is a fraud and is flung 
away, but the ngilmu remains always of value The name is applied also to 
Mussulman occult science, the very highest of all is taken from the Koran The 
man who can say why the breath is called breath, what it is called by day and by 
night, at e.^piration and at inspiration, whither it goes at death and wheie it 
lemams, has acquired a share of ngilmu The reason why it is only taught to 
particular trustworthy persons is the fear that if all had learnt it it w ould give 
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use to many misundei standing's The temples would fall to iiiin and the pouei 
of the pnnees would be shaken 

Theology is neithei so iich nor so cleaily systematised as the doctime of 
spiiits and ghosts The thiee head gods Bataia-guru, Gori-pada, and Mangala- 
bulaiij exist foi the multitude mainly in thcoiy , the Battaks, for example, dealing m 
piacticc onl). with spiiits They appeal m moie distinct form only where leligion 
assigns to them functions which tianscend those of the spiiits, whcie thought 
finds itself led m the duection of cosmogonic piobicms, or wheie the whole troop 
of mdmdual ghosts is no longei of any avail On specially impoitant occasions 
affecting the whole people thcic is even capacity Toi piaycr to the highest god, 
the cieatoi of the univeise, such as by its earnestness fa\ouiably impiesscd even 
the Chiistian missionaiics The name of the supieme being occurs also m giave 
oaths Islam has made veiy little alteration m this , in the distiict of Holontalo, 
foi example, the pievailmg leligion is the Mussulman, but the old heathen usages 
and customs he unaltered at its base Just as foimeily the Hindoo leligion 
lepiessed the native belief in the gods of the house, the field, the foiest, ancestoi 
woiship, the motherhood of eaith and the fatherhood of the sun, so m the latci 
ccntuiies Islam has suppicssed the wmiship of the sacicd fig-tree and of the 
Biahmanical gods and goddesses, yet not without absoibmg much of the old 
customs, so that any attempt would be in \ain shaiply to distinguish the thiec 
layeis The tutclaiy spiiits are fiequently called the returned souls of heiocs oi 
ancestoi s, and when we find eveiy village m Timoilaut worshipping its pation 
spiiit in the foim of a wooden human figuie we aie very near to the deifying of 
men In some historical cases the process of deification is cleaily enough to be 
lecogniscd Sir James Biooke fieed the Dyaks fiom the oppression of the 
Malays, but the Rajah dcsiied nothing for himself in return for the blessings he had 
conferred What could move him thereto unless he was something moic than an 
ordmaiy man 7 Wallace was pelted in out-of-the-way villages with questions 
whethei Biooke \vas not as old as the hills, and whether he was not able to call 
the dead back to life 

The supieme being is so far away from the people that they can haidly assign 
a name to him A lower deity, or an imported one, such as the assistant cieatoi, 
Bataia Guiu, oi wheiever Islam has spread, a deity of a Mussulman type, could 
easily be exalted to the vacant place The names Lubulangi, Kabiga, and 
Malyaii, applied to their supieme beings by the people of Nias, the Ilamuts, and 
the Zambals i espcctively, remain unexplained Among the Ifugaos of Lu/on, 
Kabigat appeals as the son of the supieme deity Kabunian, fiom whose mtci- 
maniage with his sisteis mankind spiang Designations like “the lord on high'' 
axe geneial Sexlessness is his attribute , and the faithful maintain that his great 
distance hinders him from heanng piayeis Elsewheie, among the Tagal tubes 
of Lu7on, a goddess comes up as the daughtei of the supreme pan of deities, oi 
as the wife of the chief god, in cases where the chief god is represented as maiucd 
The Catalangans even recognise two supreme couples The deity of Halmahcia, 
on the other hand, is spoken of as a single being, he taught laws to the wise 
Gusongs, who aie called his messengers, and they in turn taught their disciples, 

C d stiaightway vanished Among the Dyaks there is a supieme god, Tupa, 
lo governs the thundci and lightning in heaven, but is not piayed to , anothci, 
Sanggiang Assai, metamorphoses a woman into a wdiite rock 
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BatcUa Guui is piominent in Hindoo- Javanese inset iptioiis with all the 
attiibutes of a god legardcd as supicmc This pic-cminencc ne\ei intcriupts 
the polytheistic basis, but the Dc\as take a place behind him Next to him 
appear as the most impoitant gods, Smya, the sun, and Kalamcita, the god oi 
goddess of fertility and death His position as the chastising god» the statement 
that he appcais on eaith in the devastating storm, that he fights with the fiie, 
bring into piominence his lesemblance to the Hindoo Si\a, but in the Javanese 
tia\esty all his destiuctive tendencies aie whittled dow n to the point of insignificance 
In othei evidences of Javanese Hindooism he takes lank behind the distant 
univcisal god in the position of an intermediai>, in which he completes the 
creation, assigns their places to the god of the pol>theistic ciovvd, and lulcs 
them and the earth In this position he is ancestor alike of the lovvei gods and 
of men But the Dyaks of South Borneo distinguish Mahadaia Sangen — the 
ancestoi of gods — fiom Mahadaia Siiigsang, the ancestor of men , while among 
the Orang Benua, the cieation, even that of mankind, was all seen to by the 
supieme loid, who dwells out of sight above the sky Once on a time he bioke 
the shell wherewith the earth was enclosed, so that the mighty hills, which now 
hold the fabiic togethei, lose fiom the depths, on it he placed the first human 
pan 111 a pralm^ which diifted about on the watei for a long time Between 
Piiman and human beings stand the Jmn — the most poweiful of them the earth- 
spiiit, Jinn Boomi who sends sickness Suboidinatc to him aie the spirits of tiees, 
iiveis, hills, etc More lecent reseaiches have bi ought to light the Sivaitic basis 
of Batara Guiu, and his points of agreement with Buddha, but have at the same 
time kept firm hold of the fundamental Malayan chaiacter declared m his position 
as creator and mamtamei of the vvoild at the head of a few high deities Impoitcd 
gods assume a national chaiacter even where Indian traces are still pretty clear 
Padi Ailah and Nabi Mohammed, spiung from Islam, have joined then company 

A goddess appears m Boineo under the names of Kaloe, Kalue, Kloe, who 
dwells in the nether w'orld, and at one time piotects the harvest, at another is of 
mischievous significance for pregnant women and new-born children She has 
been compared wuth the Proseipma and Luema of the ancients The Javanese 
seive up offeiings of food and drink in the sacuficial shrines to this piotectress of 
the paddy-fields, adding thereto a mirror, a comb, and fragrant oil , since the 
daughter of the gods has the reputation of being vain The Igoriotes organise 
head-hunts to please her The connection of the feast of purification oi atone- 
ment, with the harvest-customs, looks as if the poweis invoked from below to 
fuither the increase are sent back propitiated to the under-world The god of 
vvai, too, is bi ought into connection with plants In Halmaheia the oide^ man 
repairs into the foies t, to a tree in which a hole has been bored, and sumnlons the 
spirit to mount upon a litter Here food is offered to him, while the company 
peifoim the war-dance Similarly, in Ceram, before a war a procession fetches 
“the spiiit of the sacred tree'' fiom the forest, and when the war is ended bears 
him solemnly back To this, too, Polynesian parallels are not wanting, as a lefer- 
ence to p 326 wall show 

The female spiiit of the ocean uses pre-eminent above the oidmary spiuts 
She rules not only the sea but also far inland the cliffs and the caves, Javanese 
legend makes her the daughter of a luler of Padjajaian whom her father cursed 
because she rejected all suitors Banished to the south coast of Java and attacked 
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b} a painiul (Incase, she vainly bcsuu|Tht the foi help Finally she pia^ed 

to Si\d the <uinihiltitoi , the e\il spiiits caii^dit het up, huilcd themsches with hci 
into the sea, and the demons at the bottom of the sea elected hei then queen 
IIci fa\oiuite place of lesidence when ashoic is a ca\c on the Oopack lli\ei , foi 
hei use also miiioi, comb, and oil aic set out FIci sistei is ugly, deaf and dumb, 
albino, and was earned away by tiadeis fiom a descit island to which she had 
been banished Among the Battaks too thcic aic sea spiiits called also jS/agas , 
m lank they stand on a level with the highest somlnnons and aie the childicn of 
the deity On the lobah lake a couple of these Xagas aic highly icvcicd by all 
who come thcie , the male dwells ncai the shoie, the female m a diy stone house 
at the bottom in the middle of the lake 

The sun and the moon appeal as gieat divinities, the stais as then 
offspiing When killing an animal the Negritos fling a piece heavenwards ciying 
out at the same time, “ This too foi thee ” , and they sacrifice pigs to the thundci 
In Timoiiaut the chief deity is tiansfcued into the sun while his female comple- 
ment icsides in the caith Foi a lunai eclipse, as the saying goes the serpent has 
eaten the moon, the temples aic decoiated and young girls have to lament the 
dying of the moon while the bystandeis laugh and joke, noise is also made to 
induce the monstei to disgorge In the moon they see a tiee wdiich is either a 
phantom of Allah or a cloudiness brought about by the angel Gabriel Sun and 
moon were originally of equal brightness, falling stais aie called shots fiom the 
bow, the moining star the day’s tooth In the lainbow the Mussulmans see a 
strip of Satan’s mantle, and the Negiitos offci prayeis to it as to the thunder, while 
in Ternate it is believed to increase the numbei of fish 

Earthquakes result eithci from the shaking of the giant bull on whose horns 
the earth lests, oi from the vviithmg of Naga^ the same serpent who causes the eclipses 
of the moon Subteuanean fiie is embodied m evil spirits, from whom a beneficent 
biid m Ternate called leo steals the fire in oidei to bring it to men, although he 
singes his wings m so doing 

Mythological elements are copiously represented both in the dynastic legends 
with wdnch the pre-histonc period is filled, and in beast legends also Swan maidens 
stand at the foot of the faitnly tree of Tcinate, Skaibas, one of seven winged 
heavenly sisteis, was surprised on her w^ay to the bath by a pimce and bore him 
children who afterw^ards reigned in Ternate, Tidor, and Bachan In one vaiiation, 
given by Valentyn, it takes the following form the kings of Tidor and Bachan 
were bom fiom dragon’s eggs, and for that reason the sultan of Bachan beais the 
figure of his dragon ancestor A more commonplace version of the family legend 
IS that m which a princess of Ternate having been w^ooed by Tidor, but found not 
to be a maiden and accordingly sent aduft on a raft, became the ancestress of the 
royal family of Bachan There is a legend, going still further back, according to 
’ which the first prince of Lolada came into existence wnth the beginning of the 
fiist iustliiig of the wand He arose from a tree stem which good spirits drove 
from the shore, and is therefoie called “he who came out of the water The 
forest-dwcllmg Bajiis believe that the hero son of the lealm of Padjajaran wall 
some day take them back again when he has descended from heaven, to which he 
wmt up 

After death the souls go into a future world, where there is what is called by 
the Dyaks “ Sabyan,” a city of souls , by the Alfurs of the Eastern Islands 
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“ Soroga ” ui Soiga,” a house of spirits Ihe first aim of the gieat funeial feasts 
IS to facilitate the soul’s \\a} thithei The soul is not tied to that spirit home, 
indeed its stay there seems to be limited Thus the hlaanjans sa}* the soul 
returns again after se\cn generations If a woman with child has a longing lor 
a sour hurt, it means that a soul fiom the next woild wishes to enter into her in 
Older to be bom again as a man They beiie\c, fuithci, that a future state is 
like this woild, and a supieme god, Apu, has powci o\ci all spirits and exercises 
unlimited lule in the invisible woild Thcie is a good spiiit who is 
eithci son of the supieme god or a beautiful woman To his cate 
all souls aic entrusted at the funeial feast, and he escorts them 
into the next woild The way thither leads o\ci the sea, and 
theiefoie coffins aie made in boat foim, and toy boats are set neai 
to the gia\c The sea is also conceued as a sea of fiic under 
which a road goes To meet the dangers which beset the entry 
into Paiadise a man has weapons gi\en to him, and, if he was a 
person of distinction, a suite of sla\es Ivleans of biibeiy must also 
not be lacking In the middle of the nauow path stands the great 
savage dog, Maweang, and woe to him who is not provided with a 
little telaL bead The exaggerated expense of the boistcious funeial 
piocessions, by which mam families are luined, aie supposed to 
be of benefit to the dead peison, who indeed, among the Dyaks, has 
already in his lifetime caused the clothing and equipment for his 
corpse to be piepaicd from the most costl}^ material , only slaves arc 
buried without singing and noise The souls of the Igoriotes travel 
to two places, he who dies of a natural death goes northward to 
Cadungayan , here the souls dwell in a foiest, the trees of which turn 
to huts at the approach of daikness They also possess gardens 
and draw their sustenance from the invisible component parts of 
animals, from iice, and from the offeimgs of their relatives For 
this reason, also, in Noith Borneo some sago palms are felled foi 
every poison who dies, and the wine which the living dunk at the Cos'll > with 
funeial feast serves equally for his rcfieshment The man who iMadagascar-i 
commits robbeiy and murdei without reason is punished there if he one -half real 
has died without undergoing a penalty, and punished too by being Museum 
pierced with a lance by another soul But the souls of all those 
who have lost then lives by a spear wound or in any othei violent manner, as 
well as women wffio have died in child-biith, arnv^e at a more desirable place, 
the residence of the gods The Malagasies hold that their souls go into the air 
or on to the mountain, Ambongdrombe m the Betsileo country, which excites fear 
wnth Its cloud-wrapped summit and the loanng of the storms In their language 
we find echoes of a bcttei hcieafter, dead people are said to hav^e gone to rest, 
among the Hovas indeed to have become divine 

The amalgamation of Indian, Chinese, and Mussulman notions with the 
inherited religion has had the effect not of clearing, but rather of increasing 
and confusing the vast body of superstitions In the mythologies of the 
Indian Archipelago, which have adopted elements from Buddhism and Brah- 
manism, theie appear reminiscences of ancient Phoenician and Babylonish 
conceptions as w^ell as affinities to those newly leaint fiom Polynesia Just 
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as, e\en m progiessive Java, the old cult of souls and a natiuc- worship without 
limits have maintained themselves side by side with relics of Biahmanism and 
hundreds of thousands of Buddha- woi shippers, so do the moie refined foims of 
astiology and neciomancy stand with eveiy kind of intei veiling stage beside 
crude superstition The talent for religion which we extolled in the Polynesians 
IS also characteristic of the Malays Just as in the Aichipclago hundreds of 



Rainitsontfaoraka — x Christian mait\r m Madagascar (.Iftei Ellis ) 

thousands ha\e become fanatical Mussulmans, so has Madagascai become, 
through the Ho\as, a very stronghold of Christianity in the East, foi all 
the Hovas, to the number of 800,000, have become professed Chiistians 
The fact that the majority aie Piotestants, and the Catholics numencally 
weak m comparison, was a mam reason of the inefficiency of the fiist Fiench 
“ protectorate” 

Since among the lower races the influence of thepiiestly class is propoitioned 
to the mass of superstitions, we may decidedly anticipate that the priests 
will here hold a conspicuous position, even though the endless subdivisions 
of religion, by allowing no central form of worship and no hierarchy, organised 
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a unit, to glow up is outwaidly detnmcntal in then status The Igoiiuic 
sceib aie usually the bokkst and most cunning scamps ui then tube, wh(> 
utilise their influence foi the filling ot then own stomach'^ The onl\ maik 
of their piofcssion woin b> them in then icligious functionb is a necklace ot 
alligatoi s’ teeth oi boa’s tusks Then ceiemonies consist of giimacos, dislocation- 
of the joints fit to make } out han stand on end, and mimieu of what thee 
ha\e seen the missionaiics d(^ in dnine seuice Among most of the IJ} ak 
tubes they aie notoiiousK immoial Anothei bad soit of piiests aie the people 
who piofess to ha\c come down fiom hea\en These aie men and women ot gieat 
mtiuence, who ha\e often become politically dangcious, when they ha\e guen 
themsches out as descendants of ancient pimcely’' families, and ha\e appealed to 
the sympathies of the mob 

Among se\eial tubes in Borneo and the Eastwaid Islands priestesses foim a 
highly^ de\ eloped institution, which has been impoitcd by the Dy aks to the 
genuine Malays The Vadians of South-east Borneo, with a piesiding Vadian at 
then head, a dignity which passes by^ inheritance fiom the mothei to the daughtei, 
lepiesent a puiei foim than the Blians of the tiue Dyaks, who aie at the same 
time occasionally loose women Among the hlaanjans any woman is fiee to become 
a Vadian, but she has to pay a fee to Icain the coirect phiases It is only upon the 
gi eater festivals that a special costume is woin , the head is adorned with a ft outlet 
w ith tinsel sow n upon it, w hile a sarong fastened across the bosom is held togcthei by 
a giidle On foiehead, cheeks, nape, bieast, cakes, and shins, lound spots, ciosscs, 
and stupes are drawn with nee meal, and two bells m the fashion of amulets adoin 
the aims Besides this the younger Vadians wear m their hair the lancet-shaped 
lea\es of a palmetto, supposed to ha\e spiung from the ashes of a deceased mcmbei 
of then body , at other times their dress is simpler The form of their conjuiation 
IS c\ciy wheie alike, the elements of their action aie ecstatic dances, the sacrifice 
of a fowl, and, where a sick peison is to be healed, the extraction, cleansing, and 
le-mseitioii of the soul, for all which they aie piepaied by^ fumigation with aromatic 
herbs which are laid under their sleeping-places In ordei to reinfoice the con- 
juiation in cases of sickness the Vadian in Celebes dances on a nauow plank , 
hei mo\emcnts m this are so energetic that any one must wonder at hci powci, 
— the sweat falls in gieat diops from her face, which is contorted in such away as 
to poitray physical stiain and convulsion These women are cousideied to be in 
close relations with the spiiit of the eaith Patients suffering from slight disordei^ 
aie cured m great numbers together If a disease spreads, general mstiiictions foi 
expiation are gi\en out In that case no buffalo, goat, horse, or fowl may’ be killed 
m a district, no bamboo cut, no tiec felled, no fruit gathered or ciop hanested, 
w hile at last e\ en the penalties are increased for offences w hich hitherto ha\ c been 
moie leniently judged The worst spirits of all can only’' be approached at night, 
and if all means fail one may’ see standing solitary at the cioss loads some candles 
beside a basket containing uce, sm/i, and pastry 

In Halniahei a children watch beside the meal of dy^ed nee set for the good 
spiuts, and on board ship a boy’ watches, ha\ing on one side of him the ingenious 
watei -clock and on the othei the protecting fetish Life is filled, fettered, and 
penetrated with ghosts in such a manner that possession is not very fai off, no 
epidemic, no sickness, no mishap, takes place wnthout the tongues ot men being 
prophetically’ set m motion bv spirits On such occasions also the hea\en- 
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(iescuidcd ones ciop up as ducencis, honest oi dishonest, a means of a\ citing 
misfoitune is ficqiientl} ic\ealed to some elect one in a dicam 

No conccntiation upon special places of woiship ha\ing taken place, leal 
temples aic unknown though sacied places aic numeious Thus among the 
^Vlacassarcbe and Bugiscs the sacred objects of the tube ha\e a shrine of their 
own as well as a special sacuficing shrine In Halmahcia, Tidoi, and Ternate, 
the shiine when a saciifice of food is offcied stands near the town hall, and 
whenc\ci piacticable commands the entiance to the Milage and scales aw^ay the 
e\il spiiits In the Milages of Sahu there are four spint-shimes — one foi male 
spiuts, one foi females, one common to all, and one foi the piiest’s oiaculai sleep 
E\eiy Maanjan keeps cuiiosities calculated to ha\e a leligious effect in a little 
shiine dedicated to the god of thundei Saciificial shrines aie elected neai laige 
tiees and rocks, and at the entiances to ca\es E\eiy gia\e, too, is a place of 
\eneiation, especially while it is new , and finally, re\eience is extended to w'hole 
distiicts which aie imagined to be inhabited by spirits, to daik foiests, inaccessible 
swamps, and certain thicklv-w ooded hills !Many things again must not be used 
hcie if sacied to e\il spiiits, and not insulted if sacied to the good they aie pah 
or /ach — unpeimitted Femples ha\e been elected thiough Indian influence in 
the Malay archipelago whose magnificence astounds posteiity, but they aie to-day 
forgotten and fallen to rum Islam has ne\er leached this point, all it has to 
show' being some poor mosques , these ni2\stgits^ as they aie called, aie both 
within and without extiemely simple, usually put together of wood The loofs, 
thatched with reeds, aie sharp, using heie oi theie thiee, four, or five feet abo\e 
one anothei like toweis Very seldom is a tower or minaret {ineifiarct) met with 
A drum summons the faithful to piostiate themsehes m or out of the temples 
E\erywheie by the entianccs aie found laige water-pots for the customaiy 
washing , and inside the building a niche m a western angle points to the 
direction of Mecca and of piaycr 

Deaths and funerals ate the occasions of gicat solemnities among the 
^vlala>s , pra>ers are offeied on behalf of the soul which is making ready for the 
difficult \oyage to the next woild, oi has already got there, but above all, 
iipioarious and long-lasting festivities aie celebrated These have even powder 
to call the soul back , foi there is a kind of death which may be made to letieat 
Even among the poor Ilongotes, some few provisions for the journey into eternity 
are laid upon the grave At a subsequent ceiemony, the mourners eat and dunk 
the victuals and palm-wine of the deceased Among the Battaks, while the other 
chief epochs of life — biith, maturity, marriage — pass without any vei> special 
ceiemony, the body of a dead person is the object of particular solicitude In 
Holontalo, for forty days after the death of a lelative, wealthy persons run daily to 
strew his giave with money and flowers The semi-settled Dutch Dyaks announce 
the moment of the soiiFs departure fiom the body by flung a cannon, while the 
Sulus peiform the obsequies to the accompaniment of a giisly show, the relatives 
having previously lamented for the space of eight days m a hut above the giave 
Among the JCflanos of Borneo, the fiiends assemble some months after the death 
at a mighty feast and cockfight, which lasts three or four da^s and costs the life 
of as many hundred cocks The Alfurs of Halmahera celebrate their funeral feasts 
for a month or more on end Many a man is impoveiished by them, and has to 
go abroad to earn money, wj^ich he may spend later on at some new festival , 
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he may then say \\ith justice— ' 1 he aim of nn life is to pci form ni) adat oi 
ciistomai^ duties” 

Among some natives of Borneo aKo theic are tuneial feasts, seven dav s long, 
at which men are sacrificed oi, if these cannot begot, buffaloes Slaves aie bought 
for the pill pose, dressed m the clothes of the deceased, and toituied to death Some 
wealthy peisons, indeed, befoie then deaths, send some slaves on into the next 
woild To these festivals belong the ^//;/^^-game of the Battaks, at which one 
of the placets sticks a bottle-gouid vMth two eyeholes in it ovei his head, while 
the othei covers himself ovei with a led cloth, and diaws on a foui-sided casing 
of bamboo laths, open at both ends, and icachmg fiom the navel to below the 
aims To the plaveds middle is attached a long movable pole, at the top of 
which is fastened, v\ith two stimgs, the head of a hornbill This he holds in his 
hand , and behind he has a tail made of old clouts, so that his whole figuie 
suggests a hoinbill The two then pla} off then jokes among the company, ask 
foi <nd fiighten the ladies Sometimes one of the /n/z;/^-pIayers ties on a 

wooden mask with the featuies of the deceased In Nias it was usual to make 
a slave swallow his mastei’s putiefied flesh till he was suffocated , then his head 
was cut off and he was sent to follow him x\t these feasts, buffaloes ate tied to 
a stake wreathed with boughs and flowers, and pieiced thiough the heart with a 
speai , fiom the way in v^hich the animal falls the Gut us piophes} good or ill- 
luck to the kainpong The Sihongos of Borneo hold feasts foi a week, and bum 
a number of coipses, which aie saved up from one feast to the next As each 
coffin is put into the flie, the piiestesses raise loud lamentations The ashes 
are then placed in the family vaults, which stand on poles Seven davs 
after the feast the concluding ceiemony takes place, at which a phallic statue 
IS elected, and the paiticipants smear themselves with the blood of the saciificcd 
animals 

The Malagasies, too, feai to iiritate the souls of the departed, if coipse and 
giave aie not treated with great ceremony At least a bit of the dead peison 
must be buried as the law^ directs The house of the deceased is visited by his 
fiiends, and a large pait of his oxen slaughtered befoie it, and used for banquets 
lasting foi weeks Music and dancing play an impoitant part The nearest 
relations sit on the ground, by the deathbed, w eepmg , w hile some keep flies and 
evil influences off with fans adorned with scarlet The v\omen wear dark 
garments of coarse mateiial, and dishevelled haii The corpse is borne to the 
giave on a biei, accompanied by the mourners, v\ith music and musket-firmg 
It is usual to inter in a grave pointing north or east When people die abroad, 
they aie brought home foi burial, but if the body cannot be got, a bunch of 
their hair is buried Similar customs prevail among the Sakalavas The coipse 
is washed and fumigated with ettiboh-wood^ thumbs and gieat toes are tied 
together with fibres of tajia. and the hands laid in the lap , clothes are laid as 
an additional gift, and the dead man's iron implements are set up on the grave 
A curse is further pronounced on whosoever maj have caused his death The 
giave is marked by a heap of stones, oi a single stone, block, or |g!lar Pei sons 
of importance have graves of laige dimensions, made, among the Sakalavas, of 
sandstone slabs, five yards in length and two in height Passers-by enlarge the 
heap by throwang stones on it Among some tubes the heads of the oxen 
slaughtered for the funeial carouse aie stuck on ^oles near the grave, while 
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among the Ho\as we find little culoiued flags on them Chiefs aie often buucd 
in the middle of then \illages Bunal-places aie always fadi , though in the 
Ho\a counti) wc often hcai ot plundeied gia\cs Descendants like best to be 
buucd neat their ancestors NX the aniiueisaty, the Ho\as \isit the gia\es in 
mouining 

E\ei}wheic wc iccognise the fundamental idea of an intcival being lesened 
in winch the soul may lest while picpaiing fot its jouiney into the next w^oild , 
as well as that of a letuin of the soul to the place whcic its body lies The 
modes of buiial adopted die based paitly on practical considerationsj paitly on 
supcinatuial suggestions rcceued in dieams 

Ciematioii "o^ccurs, but inteiment is moie common In Sumatia the bodies 
aie laid in a side chambci annexed to the giave, among the Lampongs, the 
gia\e IS pro\ided with a high co\er, upon which a mound is made, and 
two octagonal pieces of wood elected In Borneo gia\es are found rising in 
steps, with a platfoim on the top, crowned wath a shrine, m which implements 
belonging to the deceased are placed Heie it is usual to plant a szf ong~ps.lm 
beside the gra\c, while in Halmaheia a nosegay is laid at the head and foot 
Clouts aie hung ovei the giave for the demon to play with Inteiment among 
the Battaks is diffeient and simplei Quite little children aie buned undci the 
houses , childien below the age of puberty aie laid away with little ceremony in 
small coffins, in the family ash 01 bone-house 

With many tribes the inteiment is only temporary After some yeais, 
with the view of showing higher respect to then foiefatheis, they dig up then 
lemains and place them in an abovc-giound tomb, serving at the same time as 
monument This is the oldei practice, wdnch afteuvaids was curtailed owing to 
stinginess or indolence Adults constantly leceive a first funeral above giound 
The Alfuxs of the east manage this in a simpler fashion than the western Malays 
In Ceram they tic up a person when just dead, often when dying, into a bundle 
like a sheaf, roll him into the forest, and put him aw^ay among the blanches of 
tiecs, with the view of collecting his bones later on Among them the wnsh to 
keep the corpse at a distance is clearly apparent Among the Alfiirs of 
Mmnahassa also, the original practice was to wnap the corpse in bast and keep 
it among the boughs of the tallest tiees , but the custom of burying in orna- 
mented sarcophagi 01 Uivukm is said to have been introduced by another tribe 
shoitly beiore the arrival of the Europeans Among the Battaks, on the contrary, 
the bod}< IS wTapped in cloths and fiumshed wath the usual presents, richer tribes 
placing money on the e>es or mouth, that the soul may be able to buy some- 
thing foi itself on its way After this the corpse is laid in a rough coffin, 
usually a clumsy canoe, oars foiming a present to be put into the giave The 
Maanjans even place beside the body all the objects of value to be found m the 
house, and the Guinans present a wooden torch foi the dark road They also 
often sprinkle the corpse with nee, salt, or camphor, and allow the blood of a 
red cock to dnp on it The Dyaks dye the soles of the feet with turmeric, then 
the covei is shyt up tight, and the coffin is left standing some days amid the 
lamentations of the priestesses or the old women m the hut, or under a special 
shed, and food is set every night for the body, which often stays many years abov e 
ground The length of time depends upon the view taken as to the destiny of 
the soul, as w^ell as upon considerations as to the sum requiied for the final 
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ctiemoin, and aKo upon the lank of the dcceibctl Aniuiii; the Lampniii^s 
chiefs die displaced in state on the 3Rh / th, 40th, looth, ami looQth da\, anti 
then c\eiy }edi, accoiding to the day of death, funual feasts aie held at which 
spiees llowem, and uthei nice things are oticied to the dead tind the cocu-nut 
cup with a cooling dunk is hung o\ci the coffin The Altiiis the Eastein 
Islands offci the fiist-fiuits of then fisheiy at buiial places Among the ^Milanos 
ot Borneo the custom is found of biu}ing the coffin foi thiee days with weapons, 
sir i/i-hosLQ^ bion/e cannons, monc>, and clothes, duiing which time the dead 
man cc|iiips himself foi his jouine\ But here, too, at least so much of a chiefs 
bocU as lemams aftci the process of deca> is placed in an uin and put awa\ in 
a hollow post ot lion -wood beautifully cai\ed, since the wood of thc^e 
monuments is almost indestiuctiblc, the} date fiom generations back Some- 
times the abo\e-giound tomb takes the shape ot a boat, as in the illustiation on 
p 63 ]\Ian\ of the Battaks take little care of what lemams aftei cremation 
Ashes and eaith are swept up togethci and put into a lound wooden leccptacle 
which is bulled m the foiest and little moie tiouble taken with it, only the spot 
IS kept tich 

\mong the Sihongos of Borneo there is another piactice connected with the 
picseuation of the boci> which we meet with also in ^Madagascar The coffin 
lb put on a stage and a hole bored in the bociy, into which is cemented a 
bamboo with its lower enci in the oiificc of a laige caithcn pot Into this all 
the fluid portions of the boei} as it decays aie collected, on the foit}-nintb 
da\ the pot is iemo\ed with gieat clamour The piactice of dunking the 
contents, under the notion that the soul lesides in them, has sur\i\ed onl} in 
tiaces, pot and coffin aie flimly cemented up, and remain in the house till the 
funeral feast 

The period between the decease and the final disposal of the bod} which is to 
gi\e lest to the perturbed soul, is regarded as critical m e\er} jMala} \illage 
From the moment at which a shot, 01 muffled drum taps following at regular 
mtei\als, announce a death, a \illage is unclean At flist the times of day are m 
some degree in\eited Staiting from the notion that the souls of the dead, 
especiall} those who ha\e departed suddenly or owing to a misfortune, lo\e 
to do mischief until the funeial feast is held and that the night is their da}, 
e\ei\bodv who wants to lea\e the Milage must do so before sunnse, if he goes 
latci he ma} speak to — e\er}ffiody a\oids him The women veil then 

faces and intone the death dn^ , the death is regarded as a loss for the 
whole Milage, showing plainh" the intimate connection of the tribe For this 
leason, also, great importai’^CMS l^id^^on the death taking place in the village, 
and under all circumstances the body must be brought thither, and if this is not 
possible, the clothing 

Evteinal signs of mounimg are sha\en heads, wfliite tuibans among the 
Mussulmans of the Sulu Islands, the \eiling of the head in the case of the mourning 
women Among the Maanjans the relati\es must eat no uce for forty -nine da}s 
— se\en only if the mourning is for a child — but they must content themselves 
with a gram of brown colour and unpleasant taste and smell Names of dead 
people aie ne\ei to be utteied Among certain tubes, too, even living people 
ne\er utter their own names, it is fadt, and if anybody mqiuies it, the reply is 
gi\en by some other than the person asked It is quite a trait in the character 
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ot the H(nas that the\’ duxuAi'^ix ukIccUoiu to a\oid thinkini^ of depaitcd 
pciNuns 

Hunian ^acufues wue nu duubt oikc iinucisalK connected \\ith funeiaK 
AnKiiiLt the a sLwe \\..s staued to death in the most ciiicl mannci, 

attaclicd to the pO'.t of the stpukhie, ui oulci that he mit^ht be ail lead} to attend 
his master in the ne\t \soOd At the ot the Battaks in foimei times 

t\\t» sl.ucs Used to come on as i)eifoimLrs when the coffin was aheady standing at 
the gia\e ^ in the mid^t ot then biffiooncucs the} were killed, then coipses laid at 
the head and loot of theura\c, and the coffin placed on the top of them Hagen 
c\en connects caniiibahsm with these ritcs , the gieatcst insult was offcicd to a 
pcison guilty of gi!e\ous crime, oi to a moitalh hated foe, by annihilating his bod} 
in the most ihoioiigh and dishonoiuing manner possible, which \TI)uld be b\ 
de\ outing him DoiibtkNs, ako teai of the restless spiiit of the slam ma\ ha\e 
made the piacticc unuemal so that bv eating in common all might be bound 
togethei as acccs-.one'^ 
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